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Yol. U. 

India in Home Polity 
& Abioad 1923 




PREFACE 

r u ismi6 of the REGISTER oot^tatas (iha raaord of the Politiaal 
moTement in India daring 192S and also of (iha posIrGandbian 
Non-oo*opsration in 1922. The history of Non-iXM)peration 
given here follows immediately that aorered by the reaord aontained 
in the 1st Volame of the 1922 Register. The 2nd Yolame of 
the 1922 issue aontained “ India in Parliament & Abroad ” as alio 
important reports of the year. The 1993 Register Volame J was 
only a aontinoarion of the previous issue, while the 2nd volame whiah 
was designed to be the politiaal history of the year has only now 
come out. The 1923 Supplement really eome after this volame but 
was issued early last year owing to the great delay in getting Ute 
present volame through the Press. 

The main current of pblitios in 1923 readily branehes off in tiie 
following sections.— 

1. The break*down of the R*0*0 Congress and tim rise of the 
Swon^ists. 

2. The break-down of the Liberal party in the Diarchie 
Counaili and their disillasionment of the Reforms. 

3. The great Kenya betrayal followed by Sir Ttj Bsbadnr 
Sapru’s heroic efforts at the Imperial ConfereAae. 

4. The tightening up of the Searetaiy of States’ aonhrol over 
India as evidenaed hy the appointment of the Lee Gomnusskm, 
the refusal to advance the Reforms any farther, eta. 

The book is accordingly divided into sections as fbUows 
I. India in Home Poli^ 1922-23 
A. Nattonalistie Movements — 
a. N-CK) after Gandhi 19SS 
b. Moslem activities 192S-S8 
a. liberal activities 198S 
d. Rise of the Swan$ists 1923 
B. Ptoeeedings of Coundls— 

a. Legfilative Aasmnhly A Conneil of Stats 1928 



K Ftorindil OotumOi 19S8 
n. India AbnwdlMS- 

A. ]bi tile Dominioni A Ootoniei— 

a. In Kenya & British East Africa 198S 
h. In Sootii Africa A F^i 1988 

B. The Imperial Conference Proceedings 1988 

C. In tiie ^tish Parliament 1938 

Of minor incidents may be mentioned the Salt Taz> the Tnrlddi 
Treaiyi Hinda*Moolem riots, Satyagraha, ciril disobedienoe and 
nortax morement, ste whieh are mentioned in more or lass detail 
according to the hnportuioe of the subject along with the miyor heads. 
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Chronicle of Events 1923 


India at Home & Abroad 
JANUARY 

Chief ETents.— Split in the Natbnal Congress— Fonoatioa of 
a new Svanyya Parly under Messrs. Das ir Nehru— Serriees agitation 
for a Boyal Commission — Muslim suspense on Lausanne Peace Gon- 
ferenoe— sittings of Central and Provinoial Councils— Threat of White 
rebellion in Kenya against Indians. 

Itt Split in the Ck>ngrais camp : A msniiasto announced fonnalioB 
under Mr. C. ft Das of the new Congress Khilafal Swarsjya Party : about 110 
members of the All-India Congress Committee signed the manifesto, incliiding 
Ft. Hotilal Nehra, Hahim Ajmal Khan, Messrs. Y. J. Patel, N. C. Kelkar, M. B. 
Jayakar, and A, Bangaswamy Iyengar : Mr, Das resigned office as President of 
the All-India Congress Committee. 

In the L^oa * Tfms^ a campaign was opened for removing the griev- 
anoes of Indian Civil Servants ; Mr. Montagu contributed 2 articles in suooes* 
Sion; as a result of this campaign Yisoouut Peel gave promise for instituting an 
enquiry which finally took the shape of a Boyal Comm^ion. 

2nd* Sir Te} Bahadnr Sapm gave over charge of the office of Law 
Member, Qovemment of India, to Mian Sir Muhammad Shafi. 

Burma oonstituted a Governor's Province from this date. 

All-India Congress Working Committee issued rejoinder to Mr. 0. B. 
Das's statement reed at the meeting of the Omnmittee on the Ist Jenuary : 
oonsideratioa of Mr. Das's resignation postponed. 

dch. Monl. Shafi, ex-president, Caloutta Khilslat Oominittee^ convicted of* 
sedition end sentenced to I yr's rigorous imprisonment for his spesoM on Turkey. 

MonU Ahol Kelam Aied releised uom jail* 

Sihc At ameeting of the Bun^eea Asioeietkm. Bombiqrt Sir Montagu 
Webb etiongly crifeieised Government's demands lor miutey serviesa 

Sir Bahednr Sapm scMuned pnoties at the Allehahed Bar end 
le-enteied pnhlie life. 

Lneknow Medieel men met in a oonfereiiQe and etrenglj protested 
UgiiBStihe smuggling of 80 Britishers into the 1. M. B. without euaminetiQn. 

Beat' Alrloen Indlen Congress cabled to H, B. the Tiesroy, the 
Brittt Pnmteend the Duke of Devhnabire poiiiting out that the fmacne wae 
not l 0 bcfors tho foTtnOQiuing gcncrel eleotlffl in ILsB/tk 

la febcMByiaeattniTMtigncIs ianatfplcdfB. 


1 


CBBOmCIX OP SVBNTS ffAMtfnr 


M. O. P. aoterw «itbara»fteiaefMsaiottiwCMidHSlMila«l> 

nMBt Aotbomthe whole «C tthe STaitei Psomoei^ inolndiag «• PnWfln e ti — 
eer tijto OongnMk M-CO iawrietknw Ivte nBJawUL 


9dh. PWh fleooioinl fte TiwH— ftflilweee CavmHi^Maad 
ffirlLTiMreBnnv^M Boariiaafe. 

U. P. OhUBbw «( nniiiMfirna wbed 4e Ite 
erptfealng tbeic diaapproral eC tfaa pcepoiaiL ie eaqaice into 
XuTOPflui Fnfillo terVioeik 

m flC the priaonaa imaUaed la Ike Ohead Ohama Biot Mai 
ffnntiwMirf to death being all {oaad gtilty «( snider, aian and daooity. 


el India 
«l fto 


lOdb. CL P. Coaadl diaeaaacd Sagper IMeani^ BUI on fiiia aad 
fidloaring iasf. 

IMi. 0. P. OoameU lejeotad Hr. M. 0. DeqpaadPa motion for oepaate 
flnanoe for Benz. 


12th. Fieaideataof thePioTlneialLeBialatiTe OoBaeflaiaetiaa Oontaeaoe 
in Delhi with eloaed doors, Bir Alesaadax Itnddlma preriding. 

n. P. Minlatera, in view of the financial diffienlties ef the Q oTe m me n L 
decided to cat down their salariea hf Ba 1,SS3 per month— Hon. lUi. ol 
Mahmadabad decndtt to act without aali^. 

Seoretary of tlie Indian Nati<mal Congfeai, Hairobi, wind to tlm Qor- 
emment of India explaining the sitnation there aa a xeaalt of the noent De^ateh 
on the Indian queetion and leeking the dovemment’a interpention in the matter 
of the White threat to riae in rebellion and to murder all Indiana. 


15th. LagiflatiTo AeeemUy opened ita Delhi aeieiono 

Recommendations of Bengal Retrenchment Committee which draetio 

eats and created a sensation was puhlisbed. 


16th. Sixth Indian Bconomic Conference opened at Lahore bj H. S. the 
Coyernor— Prot Oqyajee, President, in his address dwelt at length on the Fiscal 
Commi8idon*B Report and the question of protection in India. 

Viceroy gaye farewell dinner to Sir T. B. Sapru on his retirement from 
the Goyemment of India. 

In the Assembly Army Secretary tried to explain away how SO 
Britishers were smuggled into the L M. S. without examination. 

In the course of his speech before the Bombay Anglo-Indians 
Col. Gidney said that his community oould no longer regard Englishmen aa 
their pr(^ and would rather gradually merge in the Indian Moderates. 

iSth* Report of the Arms Rules Committee appointed on the Aasembly 
resolution of 8 Feb. 1S8S published. 


23rd. H. H. Aga Khan wired to H. E. Viceroy drawing attention to the 
grayity of the situation in Kenya caused by the threats of yiolenoe held out by 
the Europeans. 

24th. la^the Assembly the famous Peel Despatoh denying farther Befonns 
was laid cm the table. 

Conacil of Stato : Rial moelinf of Iho Delhi Session. 

. • Se»nd meoliDg of the winfer aessioB ; Sit 

Sueadxiiiath Banner)! presented ^report of the Select Committee on the 
OataHa Mniiioipal Bill— the moat fmportmit work of this session. 

SSlk Kr Malcolm Bailey annouimd that His Majesty's Goyemasent had 
desidadioappoiinla Bf^lCoMk^esiiha^S^ 

Di theConnoil of State Hr. Kale's mofionoalling for papn in *i*iipm ttnn 
intii the Royal CommMon on the Sarrteis am negatiyed. 
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tSdi. The appointment was annoonoed of Mr. O. M. Dalai, C.LB,, as the 
High Commissioner for India in the United Kingdom. 

In the Assembly Mr. Seshagin Aiyar's motion of adjournment to protest 
against the appointment of the Eoyal Commission was caiTied against Govt. 

29th. Madras Council opened its J|i|pBry session ; the Irrigation Bill 
was sought to be introduced in the Council permission for its introduction 
was ref usfxi. 

U. P. Council opened : The announcement regarding the release of 
political prisoners was made by Sir William Marris in his opening address, 
^solution passed that Govt, should inform the Council if it cannot give effect 
to a resolution of the Council within 3 months. 

30th. Congress Working Committee at Bombay resolved that l8th March 
being the anniversary of Mahatma Gandoi's incarceration should be observed 
throughout India as a day of National prayer; that a deputation consisting of 
Mauiana Abul Kalam Asad and Pandit Malaviya do visit Multan to bring 
about reconciliation between the Hindus and Mustaimans of the place. 

At the U. P. Liberal Association, Allahabad, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
strongly condemned Viscount FeePs despatch and the appointment of the Boyal 
Commission. 

General Election in Kenya postponed to tide over the strong anti- 
Indian and racial controversy raging in the Colony. 

3 1st. Text of the Turkish Treaty presented by Lord Curson for the Allies 
to Turkey at Lausanne. 


FEBRUARY 

Chief Events. — Central and Pror^ncisl Ccnnoils in Sossion— - 
Foimnlation & Consolidation of the Swanyya Party Programme— 
Buoial Dictinctions Bill passed— Squabble and disorgani-^tion in 
Congress ranks & efforts for a compromise. 

let. U. P. Council passed a lesolation extending the franchise to women, 

2iid. The first meeting of the Reformed Burma Legislative Connoil. 

U. P. Government suffered a defeat over a resolution recommending that 
the present water-rates be not increased. 

Government of India appointed Committee to consider question of 
development of an Indian Mercantile Marine in accordance with Sir P. S. Siva- 
Bwamy Iyer’s resolution on the subject in the Assembly. 

Report of the Racial Distinctions Cominittee issued— See. of State inter- 
fered on behalf of Colonials and gave them higher status than Indians in India 
in opposition to the views of the Committee. 

3fd. Viceroy dtellowed resoluuon of Mr. Sethna calling attention to 
soandalous selections to the India CouncH. 

SGia H. B. the Viceroy opened the Chamber of Princes at Delhi. Proceedings 
held Ai camm and concluded on the lOtb. 

Madzaa Couneil passed the University Bill. 

Mr. Shjam Bondar Chakiavarty, President, Bengal Congress Committee, 
released from Jail after 18 monfths imprisonment. 
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7di. Bm. Sir K Srlnitm Ijsngar, MonlMr, MAdiit €kn^«, Mrfgaad m 
hii Irrigation Bill being thrown oat bj the Ooonoil^lCr. 0. P. fiMMiewaa^ 
Aijer eaocneded him and took office on the 12th. 

2nd ConTOoation of the Janda Millia Iriamia, Kattonal KdiUm Univer- 
•itji Aligarh, held with a learned preiidential addrem on Mnalim ealtnre bj 
Sir P. G. Bay. 

8th. Ula Dnnichand, President of the Panjab Provincial Oongrese Oom- 
mittee, arrested under the Criminal Law Amendment Ao^ 

The Central Khiiafat Committee concloded consideration of its rcfised 
constitution. 

Mrs. M. E. Cousins appointed special Magistrate in Saidapet— this was 
the first occasion when a woman was appointed to the post in India. 

Following instructions of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
an Emergency Bill was introdaoed in the Kenya L^islatiye Council prolonging 
the life of the Council inorder to postpone consideration of the Indian question. 

9th. A serious riot between Hindus and Mussalmans broke out at Wadhan 
near Ahmedabad. 

Bengal Council— Calcutta UniTcrsity Bill introduced. 

10th. Governor of Kenya invited Indian leaders to discuss the Colonial 
Office despatch but the latter refused to attend. 

12th. In the Council of State Sir Dinshaw Wacba's resolution for altering 
the Army Amalgamation scheme of 1869 under which the British Army was 
trained at India's expense was defeated by Govt. 

Mrs. Besant's National Conference opened at Delhi with Sir Tej 
Bahadur as president and Council Members as delegates. The idea of a National 
Convention started.— Several committees formed next da^. 

13th. The question of removal or walling up of the Lawrence statue 
came up before the Lahore Municipal Council ; after discussion resolution was 
passed asking Government's reply in a month's lime. 

Executive Committee of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema passed resolutions con- 
demning British attitude at Lausanne, atrocities on Moplahs and other subjects. 

14th. Scheme of Home Buie for India formulated by Mr. C, B. Das and 
Baba Bhagwandas published. 

In the Bengal Council animated discussion on communal representation. 

ISth. In the B. A 0. Council Budget for 1928-24 presented. 

Government of Bombay framed rules for the special treatment of 
Political prisoners sentenced to simple imprisonment. 

16th. In the Council of State Prof. Kale's resolution recommending the 
appointment of a Committee to enquire into the question of Industrial Finanbe 
and Industrial Banks was adopted— Mr. Bethna's motion for compulsory militaij 
training of Indiaim was defeated by Govt, votes. 

In ^e Assembly Mr. Jamnadas’s resolution for the adoption of poUoy 
of protection in India was adopted after considerable modification by Govt, 
motion that the principle be applied with discrimination. 

Bengal Council removed sex-disqualification on the GaL Corporation 
by the casting vote of the President. 

17lh. In the Assembly debate on the motion of Indianif ifc tiftn of the Army 
brought by Mr. Yamin Khan finally defeated by Govt. 

Nationalist Conference held at Calcutta to the of 

Mr. 0. B. Das's Bwaiajya party was largely attended by leaders of ail parties. 

ISih. At the B. k 0. Council resolution asking Government 4o seieaas 
)| 9 fitical prisoners passed. 
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Aft a meeting <tf the Bombej Meieheatt* Ohunber xeeolnfthm wia 
pMmd vftgttding the ftreeftmenft of Indiene in Oohmieerad urging leftaliefthm 


19th. In the Council o£ State Sir Dinshaw Waoha’i reeoloftkm lor a 
oeneus of the pfodootion of British India adopted. 

Bombay Legielativa CoancU oth ied by tha Goremor : the Finance 
Member introdu^ the Budget. ~ ^ 

In the Bengal Oonncil resolution parned giying communal representa- 
tion to Muhammadans on the Galontta Corporation for 9 years ; Finance Member 
introduced the budget which showed a deficit of 16 half lakhs. 

In the B. A 0. Council resolution for free and compulsory education 
in the proYinoe was adopted. 

American Supreme Courti Washington, gave a momentous decision 
refusing American citisenship to Hindns of Indian birth ; this decision put at 
stake huge properties in whi^ Indians had invested in America. 

21et In the Assembly Bacial Distinctions Bill passed. 

S2nd. In the Astembly Mr. Bangachari's motion expressing dissatisfaction 
at Lord Peel’s Despatch on Beforms talked out after 8 hours. 

23id. Beport submitted to the Government of India by the Bt. Hon. Y. & 
Srinivasa Sastri on his Dominion tour published. 

25th. In the Assembly Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill 
passed. 

Bombay Council adopted by a majori^ resolution recommending 
adequate punishment to the Police Supenntendent Mr. Carter tor his illegal 
confinement of Dr. Kapardia. 

Pfogrammo of the Swarajya Party issued from Allahabad. 

27th. In the Assembly adjourned debate on State lu. Company Manage- 
ment (d Bailways ended in motion for State management of the G. L P. and 
B. 1. Bailways being carried. 

Working Committee of the Congress met at Allahabad to consider the 
terms of compromise with the New Party. 

Dabato in Parliament on Priacea* Protection Bill : In the House 
of Commons Col Wedgwood put forward a motion in fovour of j^titioning the 
King not to give Boyai assent to the Indian States’ Protection Act'; the motion 
after a heated debate was lost by 279 votes against ISO. 

Madras Council— Budget presented ; Indian President and 8 Ministers 
consented to reduce their salary by Bs. 1000 p. m. 

28th. In the Council of State Mr. Sastri’s resolution that Govt should 
Mpoint as far as possible at least oner Indian Secretary, Joint Becretaiy or' 
Deputy Secretary to every department of the Secretariat of Govt, of India was 
carried 

In the U. P. Council the Finance Member presentsd Budget and 
proposed three taxation measures, one to enhance court taes^ the second to 
increase stamp duties and the third to impose duty on motor vehicles. 

At Allahabad 100 members attended the AU-India Congress CciniBit^ 
meeting; compromise resolution carried by a Mrge majority. 

lit 8. Africa the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court c onSm ^ 
tgr a of three to two the prohibition mdsr sgsinst Asigtio innai* 
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MARCH 

Quel Events. — Inohoape Report published — ^Budget of Govern- 
ment of India & of Provinces presented and discussed ~Salt tax 
doubled by Govt of India— Finance Bill thrown out by Assembly— ^ 
Viceroy’s pertification of Salt tax. 

1st lodian Budget presented in the Assembly — Finance Bill inti oduced 
with the salt daty xais^ irom Be. 1-4 to Bs. 2-8. 

In the Punjab Council Finance Member presented the Budget which 
showed a deficit of 98 lakhs. 

In the House of Lords, debate on the Indian Services— Viscount Peel 
said that the Indian Services Commission would not deal with constitutional 
questions nor with the history of the Services but with the immediate facts 
of the day. 

In the. Assam Council the Finance Member presented the Budget 
which showed a deficit of Bs. 72,000. 

gffd, Beport of the Indian Betrenchment Committee presided over by Lord 
Inohcape published. 

Sth. In the Assembly general discussion of the Budget. Balt Duty severely 
condemned.— In the Council of State Mr. Sastri’s resolution on Kenya passed. 

In the Bombay Council a motion to reduce the pay of Ministers was 
discussed and j^tponed. 

Questions in the House of Commons on Indian affairs. 

7th> In the Punjab Council exciting and keen debate over a motion 
to amend the Punjab Municipal Bill ou the model of Calcutta CorporatioD Act. 

In the Bengal Council, after three weeks* discussion and disposing of 
nearly 900 amendments, the Calcutta Municipal Bill was passed. 

In the U. P. Council Government suffered defeat by opposing a resolu- 
tion recommending the appointment of an Indian Secretory to Local 
Govcinment. 

In the C. P. Council resolution demanding an Indian Secretory to Govt, 
passed inspite of strong Govt, opposition. 

Mr. Ganesh Stianker Vidyarathi of **Pratap'\ Cawnpore, was arrested on 
charge of alleged sedition and taken in police custody, 

Sth* In the Punjab Council a resolution recommending the release of 
political prisoners was carri^ 1 in the face of Government opposition. 

In the Bihar Council Ministers agreed to accept Bs. 4000 as salary. 

9th. Hon. Mr. Das, Minister of Local Self-Government B. k 0, resigned 
owing to his proposal to serve honorary being rejected. 

12th. In the Assembly Govt, defeated on grant of 4 crores for Customs 
which was zejected by a majority of 1 vote. 

13th. In the Punjab Council heated debate over a motion to reduce the 
Minister's salaries by one rupee on the salary of the Education Minister as a 
vote of censure on hiB policy of communal representation— continued on the 
15th and finally motion lost. 

Terms of reference to the Boyal Commission on Public Services issued. 

14tii. In the Assembly Scheme of Indianisation d the Army detailed 
by the Army Secretary : 8 Army Units were to be in the next 

Myem, 

16A. Bombay CouBOil adjonzned to meet in Poona in July. 
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lissf eBaOKIGI.V GV SfBMTS 

ifia niii|A> OkmiBa naUoii> aadK (»> pit riii ot eauntekman, 
Ciiw out vM five;, iwmminmriMI Iqr tb* IhiawiMliii ali eauni i ri aa tot 
ilntMiH% dthrtaJI Ip M' notn to naidiBife n f Wng finonr ottho 

iMk ww obfervad iiL CSdoottB^ Bombaj and all 

om ln^ Iff oonnection with the Gandhipay oelebRiti6a«. 

At JhbbnLpoie "National flag*Nwaahoietedaiid*iiwn>hed in proceadon 
through the town-^Satjagraha started on lauteia beihg aim 

Members of Central Legislatare, Delhi, met in Cbnicrenoe and elected 
Messrs. Bastrl, Kamath ft Dwaikadas to form a deputation from. India to White- 
hall on the Kenya question. 

In the Bengal Council motion for reduction of salaries of Ministers 
negatived. Another motion for abolition of the Publicity Bureau rejected. 

19th. Report of the Indian Delegates to the Third Session of the Assembty 
of the Laigue of Nations published. 

Congress and Khilafat members captured majority of seats at 
Municipal elections in Allahabad. 

Indian affairs interpellated in. the House of Commons. 

20th. In the Assembly Bao Baluuiur T. RangacharPa motion against the 
impoftitioa of the Salt Tax was cariied against Government by 59 to 4i votes. 

Commissioners of Jubbulpore Municipality resigned in a body iff protest 
against action of Depy. Commissioner against "National Flag.** 

2lit Report of the Commander-in-Chief on Malabar operations against 
Moplahs published. 

23rd In the Council of State the Finance Bill carried by 28 votes to 10. 

24th. Annual Convocation of the Calcutta University opened by Lord 
Lytton. 

All-India Trade Union Congress opened in Lahore under Mr C« R, 

Das. 

25th. Sir Hbrmusji Wadia, President Deccan: Sabbai wired to fl.« R. 
the Viceroy protesting against Salt Tax and its certilication. 

26th. First Convocation of the Delhi University opened by H. B. the 
Viceroy. 

Assembly threw out the Finance Bill by 58 votes to 47* 

Important interpellations the Hw of Corns, on Indian affairs— Col. 
Wedgwood asked whether in the erent of; the Ck>vemor-Oeneral certifying the 
increase in the Sait Tax, the House of Conmuma will be given an opportunity 
of discussing his action; Earl Winterton was unable to give snob a promise. 
Questions were asked regarding the restoration of the grant of three lakhs towards 
the expenses of the Services Commission. 

27th. The final sitting of the Delhi Session of the Assembly and the Council 
of State. 

Twenty members of Assembly submitted, to the Viceroy tbdr sMog 
protest against certification of the Salt Tax. 

Annual Meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Comomee 
at Calcutta. 

2Stii. Annual Meeting of British Indian Association, Calcutta, Maharaja 
cl Easimbaiar presiding j^tednhe mor into which the Muslims were riRittIng 
by allying themselves with Baropesns against Hindus. 

Annual Oeneml Meeting'of tlm liidian.Miiiing Fcdiratioi^ Calcutta. 



s CHHONICLB OP EVEMTS {Afta 

BoiAir High Ooart wt Mkte » petitim qaeit tonh ig the velldl^ of 
Xte, flerofhd lUdtfs etooUtm to the Bomhey Goa^wetloa. 

30th. GmrofMr-ljeiieiel ceitifierf the IndEen Raaaee Bill irtth the Sett 
IhzetBe. 3-S>0pere>eBad: e lengthy etatemeiit wee tamd. 

3Iet Flfteeittfa 8e«ion of the All-India Mnslim Leegne oommenaed at 
XMknow. Mi. Bhnigri deliTored the pieeidential addreie. 

Tton^ i PioTiiieial Ckmfeienoe at Jeasore with Baba iihyam B. Chakra- 
Tarty at preeiSent paowd reaolntioDs fBTOoring No-ohaagers* Tiewa 


APRIL 


Chief Events.— AU-Iedia agitation on the oertifioation of the 
Sait Tax— Suddhi Movement under Swami Shraddhananda in the 
U. P. — Hindn-Moslem liote at Amritsar and several places in 
Northern India— End of Gongress-Swangya party Compromise— 
Provincial Political Conferences. 


1st Great strike of Mill workers hf Ahmedabad as a protest against the 
rednotion by 30 per cent, in their w^. 

In Tanganyika three anti-Indian trade Ordinanoe promnlgated — in 
protest Indians obserred oomplete hartal in the Provinoe. 

Mnslim Leagne session snddenly adjonmed siu dh as a resnlt of 
defeat of Mr. Jinnah’s lesolntiao favouring Conncil-entry. 

2iid. Sir Dinshaw Waoha, FreMdent, Western India Liberal Association, 
oommnnioated to the Secretary of State the grave Oonstitational crisis and the 
deep disocmtent thronghont India caused ty the Viceroy’s oertifioation of the 
Sett Tan. 

BeclamaMon <to Hindniem of Malkana Bajpnts ran apace nniioi- Swami 
Shraddhananda in Agra and other U. P. Distriots. 

3rd. Great seene at the Senate of the Calcutta University when Sir 
Ashntosb Mdkberjee read letters that passed between Lord Lytton and 
himself regarding the Vide-Chanoellorship of the University and repudiated 
in vehessant language Lord Lytton's offer which was as hi&unoas 

and a bribery. 

Al la h abad Municipality eleeted Pt. Jawabar Lai Mehm as Presideat, 
Mr. Zahur asuenior Viee^Ohaitman and Mr. M. K. Mukhoiee, a m 

Jnnior Tioe-Chairman, 

Madras Cenwil fasssd Bindn Beligions Badewmentt Bill and was 
Mmb proMgned. 


4tb. Indian MonbadW Ch a mber , Boesbay, riiniissinl aboas views ttk 
BMseBce of SinBasU Bladkett ud» Attended, o^emniag BUt IAl gf 

Indian CnirtaityE, and mail contncts with the Peninsalar and OrbnMMaviaation 

OOfttpUlJo 

*‘*®l*? ^ ^ prurident. 

SttCJaadede MI^ VJ»i;lmaodUaL Allahabad Urdvarsity branght 
ttoM e^ataiaBtteI. X. Oatta«adXO.Sharma on the aiM ground 
Of drilmiattea in mtyset Of esflain monetary tssessaetiasis of the UnieoSty. 

. Bib. Central Barilafct Onmsstttse deeliad to whehifci— 
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Mr. Indakl Yainik, N-O-O leader of anjenit^ aenteoeed to 1 jmt 
fmtdmmsDt at Ahmedabad for enrolliog National Tolinitoe]^ 

8di. Pandit Motilal Nehra issneda gtatement iagarding theoonmita 
ffindoism of the Malkana Bajputs. 

lOtb. In the ABsain Gonnoil resolntion urging the Oonnoil to eiitond 
f ranchiae to women was withdrawn • 

1 Ith. Serioua Hindu-Moalem riot ia on the alleged moleatation 

of a Hindu girl by Moslem rowdies leading to many casualties— British infantry 
called in to preserve peace.— Sikh Akalis rendered great help in maintaining 
order. 

12th. Speaking at a meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
at Calcutta, Sir Basil Blackett asked for co-operation in minimising the dis- 
content caused by the doubling of the Salt-tax. 

Under the auspices of the Besant National Conference - Indian 
Parliamentary Committee formed in London with Major Graham Poole ae 
Secretary. 

13th. Congress workers of Nagpur arrested for disobeying Police order 
prohibiting procession carrying the ^^National*' flag : this was the stardog 
poiat of the Nagpur Flag movement 

14th. Civil suit brought by Govt against the superseded Ahmedabad 
Municipality charging 19 old members for Bs. 1*1 lakhs being misapplied on 
National N-C-0 Schools dismissed with cost by the District Judge. 

16th. Second Broach Political Conference held under the presidency of 
Mr. Mahadev Desai passed resolution for civil disobedience after the 80th sup- 
pen^ by Mrs. Gandhi. 

Defamation cases filed by Sir Claude de la Fosse, Vioe-Chanoellor, 
Allahabad University, against Pandit Gurtu and others ended in an apology 
from the latter. 

Hindu-Moslem-Sikh leaders in Conference in Lahore issued statement 
on communal riots in the Punjab— they failed to settle difEerenoes in Mnltani 
Amritsar and elsewhere. 

Mr. Purshottamdas Thakurdas, Member, Inchcape Committee^ issued a 
significant Press note on Military Betrenchment submitted to Govt, of India 
separately from the Inchcape report. 

17lh. Patna City Municipality decided to abolish cow slaughter-houses 
within the Municipal area. 

Mr. Shai^rlsl Banker who was sentenced with M. Gandhi to 
undergo one year's simple imprisonment was released fimn the Yeiravada gaoL 

20th. At the request of leaden^ a Journalists’ Conference was held at 
Lahore when the question as to best means of ending oommunal oontmveny 
was^soussed. 

Gasette of India published modifications to the regulations of the 
Chamber of Princes. 

21st Benares Liberal League attended by promineat Moderates stmugly 
oondemTiBd the salt-tax. 

Swamy Shxaddhaaand issued statement on his Snddhi asovonent whieh 
he explained was taken up in answer to secret pr^qpaganda of tiie TOemM to 
convert Hindus wholesale. 

22nd. All-India Congiess leaders mot at Lahoie and made futile atteaqtoi to 
aattb didhrasoe^ 
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OSidL b the Boom of CknnmoBi mtim of qoflittnt adBoi obmO luttm 
(hdiiiftiuNi at TUigtiiaTika dioited teplj from m O olo o i d vadar-BeeiilMj 
that tbfij wm right and not going to be withdrawn. 

24tbi Two memoranda on yioeQroy*i action in oertifylng BaH Tex enbrnitled 
to membere of Parliament by Mr. T. Y. Seshagiri Aiyar. 

In the Lorde Yiscoimt Feel introdnoed innovation in Standing Mnt 
Gommittee«of both Honaee ot Parliament on Indian AfEaira 

Hr, J. Chandhnri M. L. A. iaeued report of a non-official enqniry on the 
oalt raid and shooting by excise authorities in Baokergnnge districti BengaL 

Addressing his European constituents at Karachi Sir Montague Webb 
led an attack on salt-tax. 

25tli. Muslim riot between Shiahs and Sunis at Karari, a U. P. village. 

Bishop of Uganda opened anti-Indian campaign about the Kenya 
question in the London 7/ifff j. ' 

26tb. Animated debate in the Bombay Corporation over a motion for the 
use of khaddar for Municipal uniforms which was finally lost. 

27tli. Hon. Mr. C. Y. ChinUmani resigned office as Minister of Edu- 
cathm of the United Provinces in protest of U. P. Governor granting permis- 
sion over his head to Sir Claude de la Fosse to take defiunation proceedings 
against Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu and others; Hon. Pandit Jagat Harain 
followed suit in sympathy with his colleague. 

Alliance Bank of Simla closed and suspended payments ; a 
lengthy notice issued as to why the Directors had to close down the business. 

Kotioe issued that His Majesty the King had signified Boyal assent to 
the Princes’ Protection Bill 

Punjab Govt, issued orders for the release of Gnru-ka-bagh prisoners 
in recognition of tbe services of Akalis during Hindn-Mnslim riots at Amritsar 
—some 1400 were thus released in tbe next few daya 

28di. Berious Biot between Hindus and Mcplems at Multan. 

Mr. Harofaandrai Yishindas and Prof. Shahani, M.L.A.S resigned. 
Membership of Assembly in protest against salt-tax. 

SOdi. Lucknow Municipal Board passed resolution that all uniforms to 
be supplied to Municipal employees be ma& of khaddar. 

U. P. High Court judgment on Chauri Chura appeal delivered : of the 
172 sentenced to capital punishment, 88 acquitted, 19 death sentenop, and the 
rest to various terms of imprisonment. 

Beport of Congress Bub-Committee on Punjab riots issued* 
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MAY 

Chief Events.— Sa^wnhe at Nsgpor ft Jabholpore— 
Bsnewed hostility amongst ssotions (A Oongress party — Hinda- 
Moslem riots in Pnqab and Agtwtion against Salt tax 

oontinued — Bank crisis in Bombiy A Csloi^ 

Itt In the OommoiiB xeioliition eiinbU^ing Stuiding Joint Cominittee 
on Indian Affaire passed. 

Sir Montagn Webb sailed for London to Join Mesare. Saetri, Eamal^ 
Jamnadas Dwarkadas and others to make representation to Prime Minister and 
Parliament against certification of the Salt Tax. 

In S. Africa Land Ordinances against Indiana segregating them In 
boroughs and townships passed. 

National fiag procession in Nagpur under Beth Jamnalal Bajaj stopped 
by Police under S. 144 Cr. P. G. 

Annual meeting of Tata Industrial Bank at Bombay disturbed by stormy 
proceedings of shareholders. 

Judgment delivered in Lahore Leaders* case sentencing ijalas Duniohand 
and Amarc. iud to 8 monthr and Pt. Dattatriya to 10 months impriswnment. 

M labar Khilafat U)nlerence at Teilicherry presided over by Dr. Sayid 
Mahmud who severely denounced forcible conversion of Hindus to Islam. 

2nd. Mr. J. Ohaudhuri M. Xi. a. resigned his seat in the Assembly in 
protest against Balt Tax— Other memben considering resignation in a body. 

Nagpur Flag movement gathering volume— from this day onwards 
10 volunteers offered Satyagraha daily and were arrested— C. P. Government 
declared that Government grants will be refused to Local Bodies hoisting the 
Swaraj flag. 

At a meeting of the Allahabad Municipal Board the proposal that 
chairs and tables oe done away with was rejected. 

Public protest meetings againss si^tax certification held in (Alcuttai 
Bombay, Madras and elsewhere on this and following days. 

Swarajya Party Campaign to coniosi Coimdi alactions opened with 
a manifesto from the leaders. 

3rd. U. P. Government issued a lengthy press communique on the 
resignation of the two Ministers and containing the correspondenoe on the 
matter. 

A Hindu-Muslim traces In Nawabsha near Hyderabad resulted in a 
few casualties. 

A preliminary meeting of the depositois and shareholders of the 
Alliance of Bank of Simla was held at Calcutta when resolutions were passed 
regarding the liquidation c£ the company. 

In the Lords Debate on India’s Frontier polipy initiated by Lord Mon- 
tagu of Beaulieu. On Viscount Peel’s mo^cn, the appointment of eleven 
members to serve m the Joint Committee (m Indian Affairs was agreed ta 

4th. Third Maharashtra Provincial Oonfswniee held Jiggaang^ 

U. P. Govt, accepted the reooinsmndathms f 4 made hj the 

High Court in the Ohauri Ohaura sentenose, 

7th. Anolhei Hindn-Mnslim iiaflas naar Aaff ffi r waurtopped by proqa^* 
Intervention of the Police. 

8ft. 0 P. ud Bmr FrarteeW 
BoUmi. adw ft. pwiideiuy cf Mx. 0. Bk Dmw 



11 cajtmm^ Of EVENTS [MAY 

Mr. C. fiw Ite imid to membexs of tlio Oongim 

SwiiftjTm Fbrty than not to ilteiid next meeting of the AU-lndin 

CkmgreM Oommittee eo ee not to hamper the work of the majority. 

Stbu Sir Dein Praoid Sarradhikari ie^ appeal to M.I 1 .A 3 for ataying 
their resignations orer the Salt fax sp aa to enable concerted action to be 
taken orer the question (A Indians OTsrsese, 

An extimordinary geneml meeting of shareholders of Alliance Bank of 
Simla was held in Calcutta when Mr. made an important statement. 

llth. At a meeting of Anglo-Indians in Calcutta under Col. Gidney reso- 
lution pas^ declaring Anglo-Indians’ readiness to help India towards Self-Qo?- 
emment. 

ISth. Bengal ProTinciai Congress Committee ruled out of order Mr. Das’s 
resolution expressing desiiabiiity of suspending Gaya Congress resolution 
regarding boycott of Council elections. 

Statement issued on behalf of Indian Christian Conference over 
signatures of Bishop of Calcutta and other Church dignitaries protesting 
against wrong done to Kenya In d i a n s. 

14th. Pandit Gokaianath Misia and Bai Baheb Sitaram declined to 
accept office as Minister of Kdncation in the U. P. 

Sir N. G. Chandavarkar, President Bombay Council| died. 

Tamil Nadu Congress Committee rejected Swarajya party proposals and 
favoured immediate civil disobedienoe. 

Mr. G. C. Nag M. L. A. resigned his seat in the Assembly in protest 
against Balt Tax. 

ISth. In the Commons Bari Winterton stated that Lord Lee was to be the 
Chairma. ' of the Indian Public Services Commission. 

U. P. Government appointed Baja Paiamanand and Nawab Muhammad 
Ahmed of Cbattari as Ministers. 

Saxdar Amrit Singh arrested at Lahore while ^tempting to remove 
the Lawrence Statue— ^several more arrest followed in the flowing ctays» 

19th. Secretary Nagpur Congress Clommittee prxested on. the **flag fight.*' 

Amritsar MnnicipaUty sanctioned Bs. 40,000 towards expenses of 
100 policemen in view of unsatisfactory condition of the City since recent 
Hindu-Mu: '^:n disturbances. 

Lahore Municipality resolved to remove the Lawrence Statue and to 
replace it by another less objectionable statue of Lord Lawrence. 

20feh. At a meeting of U. P. Liberals ar. Chintamani explained oironma* 
tanoes under which Pandit Jagat Narayan and resigned their offioca 

as Ministers and exposed the failure of diarchy. 

Satyagraha campaign lor hoisting Swaraj fiag started at JobbnhMia- 
— Magpnr Satyagraha and arreets oontinned daily. 


24th. In conueotion with the allimm Bank failure^ a manifesto wii issaed 
toihe pressoi^behaif of theCxeditori'laiid Shareholders* Committee of Bomlmy 
te the association of Mr. BiUimoria as one ef the Lquidatorsi 


27lli« Ail- India Congram OommlMei Bombay, adopted oomproasiio lesolu- 
tioB of Mr. Puxiaottaincias Thndoii urging that no propaganda be carried on 
ainongst the voters in fiuthexaneaei the Gaya Ocmgress resolution to 

Oounoii boycott ; in oonseqoenoi of this decision all the members of the Oongriss 


lb K. 0. Scdgy of Ahe Aaamhly as a rvoteit afldas^ 

tbf V-cwotV *«i c* ibi feWai PUianW! BiU» IMK 



i9a3} CKROmCtM Of M t% 

Profineiiil Ocmfemaoe of Bomllqr Llbmli it molAtlono 

dOBMiiMtiiig farther leduofeiozi fa niiUtiajf ilq^ebdifa^ oondemiifag the Tloiioj*# 
eeikm fa oertifyii^ the Indian Finanoe BUl, IMSy and proteitfag agafait file 
appointment of the Pablic Senrioee Oommieiioii. 

Indian Merchants Ohamber, Bomitejrf intimated to OoTemment of India 
their itioiig protest and dissatisfaction o?d|l3is system of stores pnrohases for India. 

2fith. Bombay PiOTincial Ehilafat ^Qenterenoe adopted resolutions express- 
ing doTotion to the present Saltan of Tnrkey and opposing Council-entry. 

SOthi Bndof Congress cominomise— Mr. C. Bajagopalachari issned mani- 
festo that oompramise reaolation of All-India Congress Committee nnllified 
Qaya Congress lesolntion regarding boycott of Conncilsi and appealed to the 
country for rejection of All-India Congress Committee’s decision. 

In the Commons Mr. Baldwin refused to giro a special day for the 
Commons to discuss the Indian Finance Act. 

British Auxilliary of the National Conference started by Mrs. Besant 
for the attainment by India of Dominion Status was inaugurated fa London. 
Mr. Jinarajadasa, Mr. Sastri and Sir Montagu Webb were the chief sponsers. 

31st. Mr. C. B. Das in Madras made a spirited attack against the No- 
Change leaders and charged Gandhi to hate bundled and mismanaged in 1921. 

Nagpur Flag Satyagraha— 850 arrests up to date— Sreemati Snbhadra- 
kumari, a lady Tolunteer, arrested while alone carrying the flag through the 
prohibited area— she was released by Govt, order after 3 days. 


JUNE 


Chief Events.— Squabble in Congress camp at its height— Mr. 
Das’ hurricane campaign in South India against No^changers-Mr. 
Chintamani's Tour in Bombay for Liberal rally— Salt Tax Debate in the 
Commons— Parliament’s interest in India — Nagpur Flag fight at its 
height. 

1st. In a speech at Manchester Earl Winterton declared that th^ 
1919 oonstitutionai reforms had modified the control of Indian fiscal policy 
from Britain ; and fa reply to a demand for the exercise of his powers he 
.referred to the extremely difficult and delicate situation that would arise if the 
special powers vested in the Secretary of State were used. 

Meeting of Creditors of Alhance Bank at Calcutta— Mr. Ashworthi 
a liquidator, made along statement— Mr. Leslie’s motion that a committee of 
investigation be formed was passed. 

3fd. In regard to the Das-Achariar controversy Mr. T. Prakasam issned a 
lengthy statement on the situation created by the compromise resolution passed by 
the All-India Congress Committee. 

4tli. In the Commons replying to a question xegarding the American dedslon 
debarring Indians from Andean dfaiemshipy Earl Winterton stated that 
the attention of the Foreign Office had been drawn to it ; tL precise effect of the 
dedfdon had still to be considered. 



t4 CBROHICLS 09 EVENTS 

After « hatted diacmwifln the Kthtimehtni FroTliioltl Ocmgreii 0 <mi« 
mttiee deoliied thtt the oompromiae reeoliitioii adopted at Bombaj was uHra iimj 
and that the qoaatioa be lefened to a apeoial Gefleion of the Oongiesa. 

The Gonnoil of the National Liberal Federation appointed Sir 
Bahadnr Sapm ita repieaentative in London to oondnct propaganda against Salt 
Tbs oertiftoation. 

Ahmedabad liill atrika ended after 2 months— Compromiae between 
miUowners and labonrera eiZeoted. 

Sih. All elected Hindn and Sikh members of the Lahore Municipality 
neigned their seats in protest against the new scheme of xcHlistribation of 


At the Calcutta Dinner in London Vlsoount Peel expressed his 
giatifioition at the growing good feeling between Indians and Europeans as 
CTidenoed in the eompiomiae resulting in the Racial Distinctions Act. 

6lh* Secretaij of State for the Colonies decided neither to repeal nor to 
suspend the langanayika Ordinances, 

Mr. Krishna DaS| for sometime M. GandhPs Secretary, issued state- 
ment in refoution of Mr. Das* Madras allegations that M. Qandhi bungled 
and mismanaged ** in ISSI. 

Impoial Bank issued notice that they would pay 60 2 to creditors 
of AlHanoe Bank from next day. 

7 th« Re-elected Jubbulpoie Municipal board held stormy meeting when 
Mtt Faislcyi the Fresidenti abruptly closed proceedings owing to members 
•Bp|..«rting flag moTement. 

Bill* Bombay L^islatiye Council met discuss resolution of the Oorem- 
amnt approving of the Sukkur barrage project. 

Bengal Provincial Congress Committee adoptou resolution disapproving 
the compromise resolution of the All-India Congress Committee. 

Ml. At the Ai ..al gemial meetiiig of the U. P. Liberal Association 
Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru was elected PreMdent of the Association, while ^*aadit 
Jms Karain and Mr, C. Y. Chintamani were elected Yice-Presioenc and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee respectively, 

Jubbulpore Flag Satyagraha— Sj. Shivaprasad Varma and others 
sentenced to 6 months B. L for hoisting toe national Flag over the Town hall, 

lOlhu At Calcutta the Holwell Blackhole monument was *\jtdmpted to 
be “ defiled ** by oeriain Jain and Khilafat volunteers who appearea before the 
monu men t with a national flag and hammer-— they were promptly 'iixested, 

ISch, Mr. C. B. Das arrived at Madura while carrying his Swarajya party 
spoke vehemently on the faiinze of the constrnctive programme of 


^ ^ Bar-at-Law, Delhi, a prominet N-C-0 leader, released 

from jail after ft montti*s imprisoninent. 


^ th« DhMiwm Polios ontnge ia wUeh tbs Polios VMMensed 

wloot^nM ^ wholcMls dishouc . 'ing of women in Dbuiwsl inU. P. 

issnsd bgr Pt. H. K. Knasra, «. ii. 0. sna B»i Bshsdni Silk Bsm, H. ii. 0 . 


_ CWssaalkl fletalesd issigDed offioe m m«tnh>r .{ Bzeentifs 

OornsL Bomlagr, with the objert of seeking election to the ladiaa Legieletive 

Sfk Tm in dw romwoBi Mr, 0 . P. Xierelraa's motkm 

ledMi y aie ^ In^ 0^ sole wMriaoagljr ni|»po(ted I9 the Lebm Piei<|^ nad 
nsajLlbmb; the ddMe WM till the 6th July (see beknr). ' 



CHROMIC^ OF IVBIITS tj 

IfAi Ml Jsnaslsl Ba}iJ In Hsmor nnwtad in Ihn *HhglL^:«te 
pnUritlqg poeeadons in Nngpnr under fien. UlOnP.O.otendadfr ntelte 
period of two monthi. IbtnehlOongreiB Ooounittee deeUedtoeendnidnnleani 
to job the Kationnl flog option— np to dnie nneiti at Sogpnr nbove 60Q, 

Laeknow HnnieipiU Board e^ptened diiepptonl of aoremiaent (Mtt 
aeabat eipenditnie for preientation of ajilwiMe to penona otlae than tto 
Crafemotii^taieml or Goremor. * . 

IGih. Sir HomnaiiWadla opened Gm new hoildingi eC the FoooaWeeaan^ 
OoUege afltiated to the Indian Women'i Uniferaity, 

Mr. Bhagwan Din and S40 Yolnuteera arreatedatNasparineonneo* 
tioD with the " flag flght”. 

I9tli. Betiona Hindn-Moslem Uot at Horadahad reanlting in 6 «— n«itug ^ 

21at Pandit K. U. Halaviya iaaned lengtl^ Pieaa atatement detaiUng 
taeta abont the 1921 negotiationa with the Qorernment tor a Bound iVI rit 
Oonterenoe whieh had been laiaed in oontrorenj bj Kr. Daa and the No> 
changen. 

Addieaaing a otowded meeting of Liberalain Bombay, dating tiw 
campaign, Ur. 0. T. Cbintamani challenged anyone to chow that the 
Soheme had not improred the poaition of Indiana anbataatially. 

22wL On a reqniaition by 16 membeta of the All>India Oongreaa Conunittao 
a apeoial meeting of the Committee waa declared to be held in Nagpnr on the 
flthJnly. 

2Sdk The Sindh Frorinoial Oongreaa Committee approred of the Oompreaaiao 
leaolntion pamed by the All-India Congreaa Committee at Bombay. 

Seth Jamnabd Bajaj tried by the City Uagiatrate of Nagpnr in 
tion with the flag Satyagiaha. 

goth. Qaoon'a Hall Labour Demonetratien, London, in aaj^ort'i 'ef 
Dominion Statno for India ; Ur. Bamaay UaoDonaU preaiding outlined Laliout 
Party’a Indian Poli^. 

27th. In this Lorda animated diaenmion protecting againat reduetUma iA 
the Intoh Army initmted by the Bari of Uiddleton ; Bari of Derby, SeoMtaty 
ef State tor War, aaid that no redootion in the Indian Army would be agreed to 
unleea the Britiah General Staff considered that it could be made withdht 
endangering sateW. 

Deputy Oommiaaioner, Lahore, inrited non-Unalim meMbcFa of the 
Lahore Unnieipality to withdraw their rodgnations which they refnaed to do. 

In the Honae of Commona Lord Winterton's reaolntion on Wuk Tnam 
Loann anthoridng raiaing of fnrtiier loana of A 60 millions for waa 

adopted. 

29tli. Lucknow Unnioipal Board paased resolution that henoetath no 
address be preiented to either the Viceroy and the Governor as th^ had forfeited 
public confidence by their actions. 

SOdi. Bengal Omigreas , Committee attended by 226 members approved of 
tin Congresa Compromise ; Ur. Bhywn 8. ChakravatW resigned preeidentahip 
el the Bengal Committee and also from A. L 0. C— Ur. Daa* party oame. into 
power. 

Nagpnr Flag fight contlnnad— total arrests up to date above 1000. 
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t6 CHRONICLE OP EVENTS 


JULY 

Chief Events.— Last session of the first reformed Assembly at 
Simla— Kenya agitation gathering force, Dr. Goar’s Beciprodty 
Bill passed — Mahanga of Nabha abdicated— Great Sikh discontent 
and the Nabha Akali agitation started— Sikh League and Ghirudwara 
reform movement suppressed— Muslim rejoicings on Turkish victory 
at Lausanne. 

Ut. Liquor picketting in BCadura Dist. started by Congisss Yoluntsers— 
Satyagraha offered on this and following days— Yoinnteers arrested in batches. 

2nd. Last Session of the first Reformed Assembly opened at Simla. 

3rd. In contravention of Government Order, Lucknow Municipality decided 
to present an address to Pandit Motilal Nehrn defraying the cost out of 
Municipal funds. 

4di. In the Bengal Council motion urging the abolition of whipping as a 
punishment for prisoners was carried by the House. 

5th. In the Commons debate on Salt Tax continued ; Labor motion 
for the reduction of the India Office Sstimates as a protest against the 
Yicerqy's certification of the tax was rejected ; the Bstimates were adopted 
by 218 TOtes again^ V4. 

6th. Second reading of the East India Loans Bill in the Commons. 

7th. OoTt of India communique on Patiala-Habha dispute issued stating 
that H. H. Maharaja of Nabha had agreed to abdicate. 

8th. Working Committee of Congress met at Nagpur. After a 
Conferenoe with Mr. C. B. Das eleven prominent members of the Swarajym 
party, Bombay, resigned their membership owing to differences of opinion with 
the extreme section of the Party. 

Mr. 8. Sadanand, Editor of Rangoon Mailt convicted on charge of 
sedition and sentenced to two year’s simple Imprisonmexit. 

9tli. In the Assembly the Commander-in-Chief announced the decision of 
Hie Majesty’s Government regarding reductioos in the Indian Army. 

Maharaja of Nabha forced to abdicate and uken away from his Palace 
by Military guards to his exile to the hills. 

All-India Congress Committee met at Nagpur and specially d^ussed 
the question of a Special Congress which was decided by .a majority voting 
for it. 


lOlli. Seth JamnalalBajaj convicted by the tity Magistrate of Nagpur and 

sentenced to 18 mohths* rigorous imprisonment. 

All-India Congress i ommittee accepted the resignations of some membent 
of the Woiting Coinmittee ; a resolution was unanimously passed oongratnlatinr 
Setii Jamnalal Bajaj on his conviction. 

Bombay Presideney Association of European Oovemment Servants 
cabled to the Secretary of State for^ India emphatically protesting 
Wintertoa*e recent statement that the uncovenanted Services were suffering from 
no financial diaabilitiea. ^ 

In the Assembly Dr. Nand Lai’s motion to amend the Gkmmment 
of India Act so as to restrict the Yioeroy’s powers of certification to measures 
essential for the safety and tranquillity of British India was partially adopted. 

lltb. In Ihn AsemnMy motion for llo oarly rolooao of lb. 
MoJono HosmI Moboni and Ibo AliRrothois was lefoctod by 40 vMsoM 



igis! CHsoNicLB <v Bvjiirr$ t? 

it; as amenihMnt of Hr. Bhoi|m oq^iagteo r i tow o of Lolo Ltjpk Boi wm 
•iao aoBoUTOd. 

12A. Bombnr Govt, imud llaal oidon to ounr oot tbe Sokkor Buim 

ffflllfBH ftL 

Aft a meeftiiig of Akalit in Ainiur retolnftioni wm pamd espmidiig 
iadignaftioa aft fthe afttiftnde of thoMf WMiBjtA lerranftft of Nam Btata who bad 
balped in fthe depoeiftion of fthe Mabaiajah. 

ISdii Beoreftarji Imperial Indian Oiftieenihto Aaaooiaftioiio addieeaed 
lefttera to fthe CtoTemmenft of India on the Natal Oxdinanoee and fthe Indian 
qneeftion in Kenya atafting that an agitation for withholding of Indian oo- 
opetaftion from Imperial mattera will be neceaimry if the poaltion of Indiana 
in the Empire did not improve. 

iSth. Sikh League, Simla, proteated againat the depoeiftion of the Mahamjah' 
of Nabha and recorded determination of the Sikh Community to agitate 
till the ICaharaJah waa reinatalled. H. H. Maharajah of Patiala iaaued a atat^ 
ment correcting certain misleading atatementa attributed to him in oonneotion 
with the Nabha abdication. 

ISth. The caaea againat Mr. C. S. Waite in connection with the 
Munition Board acandal were auddenly withdrawn by Qovt. 

Simla aaation of tho Council of S^ato opened. 

Jamiat-ut-nlema at Delhi paaaed reaolutiona supporting Nagpur Flag 
moTement and condemning the Suddhi Movement. 

17tb. In the Council of State Sir B* N. Sarma said that the Secretary of 
State bad informed the Oovemment of India of the provisional proposals of 
the Colonial Office in regud to the Kenya question which were then under 
oorreapondenoe between the two Qovemments ; they were unable to disclose any 
further information. 

In the House of Commons East India Loans Bill passed. Sir Boberft 
Hutchinson's motion that 76% of the money raised in Britain by India be spenft 
in Britain waa hotly debated and received the support of Messrs. Lloyd Qeorge 
and Chambmlain. 

IStk in accordance with Congress Working Committee’s direction All- 
India National Flag day observed aft many cites in sympathy with Nagpur 
Flag fight. 

20th. Fiji Lagislature adopted residential poll-tax of a pound yearly to be 
leried on the Indian community. 

Joint Hindu-Moslem manifesto Issued for an All-India oelebration 
on the Turkish triumph at Lausanne, 

2lsl. Kenya day in the Central Legislateie— Mr, T. Y. Seshagiri Iyer’s 
resolntioii. recommending to the Hevemor-Qeneral in Council to move His 
Majesty’s Oovemment to concede Indian demands wafpassed unanimously. 

FIften non-oflteial members of the Council of State headed by Sir 
ManeoM Dadabh<y waited in deputation on H. E. Lord Beading inregsid 
to fthe Kenya aflair. 

DriYandaiainlu Naidd prohibited from public speaking in Madura 
by order of the Magistrate— he dispbsved the order and delivered piesideallal 
address aft fthe Fiery aknlani Talnq Comerenee. 

SSnd. In the Commons Sir Charles Tate drew attention to the icsolutfoa 
of tho lait Indian Congicee renudiatfiig liahllitiei of Qovt. of Indhs Mid 
eugieited that an aemranee be 2aft one eft the oondilioni en whioh 

S 



iS CBSOIOCU! OB BVEHXS ffSKV 

OoTCRUiinik WMdd te given to Tndln wonld lio •i h n t raeb o MIg ottaw 
woiUd not bo repndiotod. 

Mj. ^UfrTbhfti BotidncriTed at Nagpur to load the Ah Aghtundor 
inilTiictioiuiof tteCoQgMW , . ^ 

FtILHi. MalaviyaifiWMdspiftto appeal in oooneetioB ivflAL tbo nood 
for g<min ifmhaioaAa to n^ognard the jBteoot ot tbemadna. 

23rd. la the Oonndi ol State Sir Vaaeokji DadabbogrNi motion for an 
enquiry into tbo ^etem of tazaitson in India with U Tiow to ita thorongA zeyiiioa 
on an economic and acientiAc basis was adopted. 

Bepiesentatiros of thirteen Hindn religions institntioiia of lladiaa 
waited in depntatioa nponH.E. Viceroy not to giro assent to the Hindn 
IMigions Endowments Bill passed by Mhdias Council. 

Haodii-lioslim IncM at AHnem aa a resalt of Muhammadans taking 
objection to the passiag of a Hindu prooesrion : Am killed and 12 injured. 

24th. In the Oonndl ef State Sir Maneck ji Dadabhoy rnornd the adjonm- 
ment of the House to discuss the question of Kenya. Sir P. Tfaakardaa, Mr. Rasa 
Ali and others made spirited speeches protesting against the dedsloh.— Council 
adjourned 4k 

Indian Asmciatioiis of Johannesburg unanimously decided to ohallenge 
Immigration Act of 1223 by eanying an appeal to the House of Lords. 

Turkish peace treaty sigaed at Lausanne. 

The Konya White Phper detaSing the Cabinet’s ^decision on Iho 
Konya Indian question pubitah^ 

25th. Kenya debate i« the Houao of Commona — Sir Robert Hamilton’a 
censure motion on the Indian question defeated to 307 by 186 TOtes. 

Speaking at the Maritsburg Congressi Ceneral Smuts outlined his. 
Ooyemment’s policy on segiegA^iin m Indians : A Bill giring^AAot to it will be 
•abmitted to the next session of Farliameiit in January. 

Turkish PeaCo t*ro>iy calefaroled in rairieus parts of India— Houses 
hatlagged and illuminatioas pht up at night. 

26th- Berions Hindu-Muslim riot at Meerut as a result of strained feeRngs 
between Hindus and MusalihamB during Bakr-Id festiral ; Military were called in 
to aid the Police. 

Debate in the House of Lords on the Kenya decision : Duke of 
Deyonshire hoped that the solution^'* if accepted, wonld mean the opening 
of a brighter and happier era for the Colony. 

27tb. In the Assembly Dn Goar’s Reciprocity BSI aimed at the 
Colonials passed. 

In a speech Mr. Sastri condemned the Kenya settlement as a profound 
humiliation and the deepest affront to India and suggested withdrawal from 
the British Empire Exhibition and the resignation of Indian Members of the 
Qovernment oMndla. 

H. H. Aga Khan issued m an if es t o stating that Peace Treaty signed 
at Lausanne was proof of Britain and other Western Powers to be good friends 
with Turkey and Islam. 

Dr. Vaxadarajulu Naidn arrested at Salem for picketing liquor shops 
and disobeying an oidmr serred on him under Section 144 I.P.<^ 

28di. His ExceUensy Lord Beading prorogued the Central Legislature 
and in hk speech strongly deplored the Kraya settlement. 

44 members of the Assimdbly led by Mr. Sesbagiri Iyer issued manitoto 
pielssliH the Kenya deeMm, 
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: Ftoketiiig oC Uijw du^la Hadnim mq^eaded in Mendanos^ wUh 

thf daotadon ol the Kamil-Heda PioTinoiel OongteM Oommittee. 

Mr. Deraki Pr. Sinha, M. L A., resigned from the Omnmittes o{ the 
British Empire Exhibition in protest against Kenya deoision. 

Slab HindU'lCoelem riot at Panipatki^ Hindus being iniared-*9 daya^ 
hartal me obeerved in the town \sj the Himfui^ 


AUGUST 

Qiief Events.— All India agitation on Kenya deoision— Lala 
Isypat Bail Mr. Mahomed Ali and other Fatwa prisoners released- 
Binda-Moalem riots in U. P. & Puqjab Contd. — End of Nsgpor 
Sa^agiaha— Hindu Mahasahha at Benares. 

let. Death annivetiary of Bal Qangadhar Tilak observed throughout Indi*. 

2ad. About 30 members of the Bombay Legislative Couneil issued a 
lantWii fonning a non-Bmhman Unionist party. 

Sir Vasulbhoy Cnrrimbhoy, President of the Indian Merchants Ohainber, 
Bonibay, telegraphed to the Viceroy the protest of tire Chamber on the Kenya 

In the H<nue of Lords in reply to criticiains of the Viceroy's Kenyn 
speech of the S 8 th July Yisoonnt Peel explained the relation the GoYt. ol 
India to flis Majesty's Home Gort. 

Sid. AU4ndia Congress Committee met at Visag. imd decided Delhi to be 
Ao moie of the Bpeeial Congress^ Bombay haying xtsssad. 

in the Commons Sail Winterton eaid tbi|;<tho Government of India 
f|^ made pEOpreids mocBdcation of eieotion m as to remove iii iBs- 

Dr. KVsraSmjnln^^N^ sentenced to itoitopnth^ imprison- 

ment for the Madura liquor picketing cami^aign. 

4th. Sir Edward Maclagan interviewed Muslim and non-Muslim membeA. of 
Lahore Municipality to bring about compromise in the presence of the Nima- 
tkm Minister — non-Mosiim Members refusing to withdraw their resignation 
Bia Bxoellency accepted them. 

6 U 1 . Ha Ea Sir George Lloyd prorogued Bombay Connell. 

Newly elected Gi^wara Prabandhak Committee adopted resolution 
to act eflectively against the deposition of the Maharajah of Nabha. 

Pt. Biuibhaj Dntt Cbaudhury died at Mussourie. 

Mr. Takub Hassan who was sentenced to 2 years* imprisonment in 
Nova 1921 in oonnt.. .jn with the N.-O.-O. movement was released from 
Cnddalore Jail. 

7th. Bt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastry wac insultingly refosed audience at the 
India office by the Secy, of State because of hiS strong views on Eenya. 

Benares Liberal League passed resolution emphatioal^ protMtittg 
against Lenya decision, supporting Dr. Gour's Bjciprooity BiU. and desmad- 
ing tbc resignation of the Hon. Sir B. N, Sarma. 

Sth. In C. P. Council resolution nrg'ng oancellatiott of prohiUtoiy 
order under Section 144 Cr. F. C. in Nagpur against the FMg prooessions was 
eairied* 
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Mk C, F. Ckraneil ptiied two reioliilkiiis MomniaidiBg gnenatfitional 
relme of all TOlantem and Oongreei workeia impriionetf in ooneoticm 
with the Flag agitotion and adding that the pending prawentioine of those 
nnder arrest be withdrawn. 

Bepreientatiye American Missionaries in India issued memoraiidum 
to the AiWioan press explaining how the decision of the Supreme 
Oonrt U. S. A. in regard to the rights of dtisenship of Indian residents in 
America was prejadicial to Indo-American relatkms as well as the interests of 
Americans settled in India. 

10th. At Durban Mr. Mackeurtan^ ministerialist member^ opened a strong 
anti-Indian campaign in S. Africa. 

India office, London, issued exculpatory statement on the recent Sastri- 
Winterton episode in which ' the Bt. Hon. Sriniyasa Bastry was meanly insulted 
by Lord Winterton refusing to see him. 

Presiding at a public meeting in Calcutta, Sir Surendranath Barhrji 
characterised the Kenya decision as an ignominious surrender of the Indians to 
the Whitea 

11th. Dr. Ghoith Bam, formerly President of the Sind Proyinoial CongreBB 
Committee, released from jail at Dhulia. 

12th. In the C. P. Council in reply to a question Goyemment stated that 
it had no time to attend to the resolutions passed relating to the uncondi- 
tional release of Nagpur Satyagrahia 

At a meeting of the Bengal Profinoial Congress Committee, resolutions 
were passed dissolying the Council of the Committee as it no longer represented 
the opinion of the Committee ; a new Council with Mr. Das* party was elected. 

13th. C. P. Council passed a resolution urging the Goyemment to authorise 
the depressed classes to enjoy equal rights and privileges with other classes 
in making use of wells, sarais, etc, built out of public fuzula 

In Nagpur Mr. Patel had a long interyiew with the Ctoyemor with a 
view to discuss the terms of compromise to end die flag fight. 

14th. Dr, Kitchlew released from jail 

The sensational Munition Board trial commenced before Chief Preesi- 
dency Magistrate, Calcutta, of Bobert William Church, lately of the Indian 
Baiiway board, who was brought to India from London by extradition wanant. 

15th. Bengal Council : last session of the first reformed Council commenced 
its sittings. 

Lucknow Municipal Board presented address of welcome to Pandit 
Motilal Nehru in contravention of Government order. 

IGth. Lala Lajpat Rai released from Jail at Lahore. 

M. Hussain Ahmed, a Earachi Fatwa prisoner, released from jail at 
Ahmfdabadi 

In the Bengal Council Sir Surendranath Banerji’s Calcutta Municipal 
Bill was passed. 

Assam Council prorogued. Besolution recommending that there ^ould 
be no further recruitment to the Indian Civil and other Imperial Services carried. 

ITth. End of Flag Figfat--At Nagpur on the expiry of the prohibitory 
order on flag processions a hundred volunteers in procession through 

the prohibited area without interruptiOD. 

18th, Tamil Nou-Braifamin Conferenoe held at Trlchinopoly uador the Baja 

of RamTiAjj 

In the Bengel Cenneil tatile sttempt me mede tonfawdanMdslar 
gnmte for Bmpiie ^iUttoa. 
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Govt ot ImHa Rotololioii oa KoByo WUlo Popor pnbliBhed. 

At 0 Oonferenoe of All-India Sanatana Hindu Sabhai BenaWi Pandit 
littlrija^a motion for the xemoval of ontonohability wai xajepted. 

IMl Sovonth aossion of Hindu Maha Sabha oponod at Bonaroa. 

20lh« Bengal Connell agreed to a motion niging amendment of electoral rolea 
to remove diaqnalifioation of voters who undergone impriaonment ; xeso- 
Intion nrging the release of all political prisonprs was negatived. 

21at Bengal Conncil prorogued. 

Hindu Biaha Sabha passed recolntions condemning Government for the 
Maharajah of Nabha's abdication.— condemning Ajmere Mosalmans who defiled 
Hindu temples, requesting Hindus and Muhammedans of Fanipath not to 
disturb or interfere with each others* prajrers, and expressing desirability of 
taking back all Malkaxut Bajputs who are willing to come back into the 
Hindu fold. 

Annual Convocation of the Bombaj University. 

22nd. As desired by H. E. the Viceroy, the Indian Mining Fedeimtioni 
Indian Merchants Chamber and Bureau of Bombay and other public bodies met 
the Hon. Mr. Chadwick at Calcutta to discuss the position of the coal trade. 

23rd. United Provinces Liberal Conference at Benares, Mr. A. P. Sen 
presiding, denounced the Kenya decision and urged a well-devised scheme of 
stern reciprocity, also for provincial automony and substantial responsibility in 
the Central Govt. 

24th. Serious Hindu-Moslem riot at Saharanpur : trouble arose out 
of brickbats being thrown at Mubarram procession ; police opened fire killing 6 
and injuring 65. 

26th. A serious riot broke out at Agra while a Muslim procession was 
passing a Hindu temple ; firearms were used in the fight. 

27th. Hartal in connection with the Kenya decision was observed all 
over India. 

Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas resigned his membership of the Central 
Advisory Committee of the British Empire Exhibition in protest against Kenya 
decision. 

29th. In the B. k 0. Council Government demand for one and a half lakhs 
for the establishment of a sugar factory in South Bihar rejected, the members 
cfi>jeoting to Government competing with private enterprise. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali released from jail at Jhansi. 

Writing about the agitation in India on the Kenya decision the 
Morning Post asked how the Rt. Hon. Y. S. Srinivasa Sastri can reconcile 
his leadership of the agitation with his position as a Privy Councillor and sug» 
gested his removal from the Privy Council. 

30th. At the 6. A 0. Council a resolution recommending general pardon in 
favour of all political prisoners so as to render them eligible for election to the 
Council was carried against Govt, without division. 

Messrs. Innes, Dalai and the Secretary of State for India wei^ 
announced to be the Indian representatives at the Imperial Eoonomio 
Conference. 

Mn Mahomed All arrived at Delhi and had a private oonferenoe with 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, Dr. Ansari, Dr. Kitohlew and other leaders on ttm emtent 
aitoation in the ooimtry. 
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SEFIEMBER 

Chief Events.— Kenya agibatioD oonidnaed— Sikh agitation 
on NaUu gatiiering foroe— Special Session of the Congtess at 
Delhi— Swaraiya Party election campaign opened. 

bt * Bihar and Orissa Connoil prorogued. 

SimL a nieeting of the Liberal Federation of India held in Bombay to 

Kenya decision and position of Indiana in 8. Africa ; resolutions 
passed protesting against inadequate presentment ot Indian case by India 
Slic e during the Kenya negotiations and supporting Dr. Qour^s Reciprocity Bill. 

Sid. Bt. Hon. y. S. Srinivasa Sastri issued lengthy statement on the Kenya 
situation before temporarily retiring from public life in the interests of health. 

848 Nagpur Satyagraha prisonors including leaders released from jail 
unconditionally. 

5th. Indian Merchants Chamber of Bombay resolved in protest against the 
Kenya decision not to participate in Empire Exhibition. 

6th. Corporation of Bombay passed resolution declaring that immediate 
steps be taken to check the drink evil in the city. 

7th. Salem Municipality issued circular to delete Empire day from the 
list it holidays and not to hold any celebration on that day in protest against 
the Kenya decision. 

8th. Mr. K. Natarajan resigned office of J. P.^ Bombayi in protest against 
the Kenya decision. 

9th. Under instruction from the S. Q, P. 0. huge demonstrations of Akalis 
marching in procession were held in Lahore, Amritsar and others Punjab towns. 

Poona Municipal Council passed a rec'^lulion authorising presentation 
of an address of welcome to Mr. Mahomed All. 

An official version of the events leading to the settlement of the flag 
fight in Nagpur published. 

11th. Mr. Vallavbhai Patel issued rejoinder to the official Govt, 
version correcting their misstatements regarding the settlement of the flag fight in 
Nagpur. 

12tb. Replying to an address at Allahabad, Hon.* the Nawab of Chattari 
said that the so-call^ unity between Hindus and Muslims was a hollow phrase 
and the demand for Self-Government was premature. 

Question of Council-entry discuBsed at Delhi at an informal Con- 
ference of Congress leaders ; Committee of seven Muhammadans and seven 
Hindus formed to report as how best to eliminate friction between Hindus and 

ISth. LiklaHMrkUhenlalre^Jitedto have laaigned hit office as Minirtei 
of Pnajab. 

14th. of Jaito trouble — A huge Sihh Akali oongregation 

at Jaito, Nabhs , held politieat demoRtntion against deposition of the — 

nligions Divaia held and Mmi-paA ^opened but they were besiq^ by the 
polioe and ttvops and alter a small skirmish r.'ere driven ont. 

15th. Tho Spackd C a wgi oss orvnod at Dathi— Gangress oonfinned by 
aa ev»>wheliiiing majoif^ the xesolation passed by the bnbjeota Committee 
MBWviiig tin baa ott O oaa rti s ntiy . 
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ledL Btffci write Hr, 

9, G« ^Uo a- " A l l -Indlft orgmiwtto . foe ■gflatlin « a na i tHart l i^ arttmai in 
Katira Stiitee fbrmacL 

IStbu CpngseMi endorsed rewigtion q< the SubieoftaObmiultoe xeafflnning the 
Khedder programme and proposing ifte toeott of Brittoh Emgire goods, 

nth. Special Session of OongiBSf \>ndiided-- i e rt Bt^^ passed in respect 
of the Shnddhi and Sangathan movementt^ ^ the attempt to indir^ly eommit the 
OongiesB to work for Swaiai outside the Bmpize tidied by a narrow majority. 

SOth. Special Congress sanctioned Bs. 5|000 for the Ciyil Diso b e^ e nee 
Committee and an equal amount for the Hindn-fifuslim Committee for oacrying 
out their objeotiyes ; bwaraj Party leaders held a meeting at Delhi. 

2lst. H. E. Viceroy decided to postpone till 1924 the session of the Chamber 
of Princes announced for the next month. 

Pandit Jawahar Lai NehrU| Hr. Gidwani and Hr. Santaaam 
arrested at Jaito along with a Sikh Jatha. 

S2od. At the Assembly of the League of Nation at Genera, H. H. 
the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar representing India speaking on the Italo-Ghreek 
Conflict asserted that the League was the citadal of refuge of small nations and 
that India would stand by the League without reservation. 

23rd. Executive of Jsmiat-ul-ulema decided to appoint a Snb*Oommittee to 
investigate on the desirability of modifying the Fatwa against Council-entry. 

24th. Akali Jathas leaving daily for Huktesar ; Dr. Eitohlew issood 
manifesto requesting Nationalist leaders to give their opinion as to whether the 
Civil Disobedience Committee , should participate in the campaign of passive 
resl«tance launched in Nabha by the Akalis. 

At a meeting of the Corporation of Bombay there was a demonstration 
of protest against presenting a farewell address to H. B. Sir Qemp. Llqyd ; about 
900 Nationalists participated in the demonstration. 

25tfa. Calcutta Police searched k raided oflloe of Bengal Provinoial 
Congress Conunittee k several Nationalist houses and arrested adosen Nationalists 
including the Congress Secretary under Beg. &of 1818. 

26th. A serious communal disturbance oeonrred at six miles from Budaun in 
Allapur ; thirteen houses were burnt and property of considerable value looted. 

Bombay Corporation disturbed by huge unruly crowd while disonsfdng 
the question of presenting an address to the retiring Governor. 

27th. Sir Furshottamdas Thakuzdan^ President of the Britidi Colonial 
Herchants Association, forwarded' a striking letter to H. B. the Viceroy express- 
ing deep disappointment and resentment of the Association sAtim' BIenya decision. 

88th. Govt, of Bengal issued oommuniqne on their recent arbitrary arrests 
of leading N. C. Oa under Begulation HI of 1818. 

29th. H. H. the Haharajah of Alwar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm had two 
preliminary Conferences with Viscount Peel at the India Office in uie matter of 
representing India at the Imperial oontoenoe. 

30th. General meeting of the ShiromaniGuaidwara Prabandhak Committee 
at Amritsar p a ss e d important rosoluttons nomi n a ti n g their suooessor after tl^ 
were arrested, sanctioning Council-entry and obtainnig a solemn declaration of 
non-violenoe against repr^on of their members. 
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Chief Events,— Imperial Conference in London dieoueeed 
qaesfeion of Indians Oveneas opened by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
— Swaiajya Party election campaign opened— Central Sikh League 
and S. G. P. C. gagged* 

bt Imperial Confarence of Domwioa, Premiers opened io London by 
Mr. Beldurioi the Prime Minister— Indian delegates attended. 

Imperial Economic Conference opened in London by Sir Phillip 
Lloyd Graeme— Mr. Innes, representing India;' promised Indian help and said 
that India will spend 10 millions sterlings on By. Stores in the following years, 

Bombay Goyemment circnlarised the various public bodies that 
public places and institutions belonging to Government should be thrown open 
to the untouchable classes. 

Mr. Hasrat Mohani in Poona Jail sentenced to two years* rigorons 
imprisonment for having bribed a jail servant and for breach of the Prisons Act. 

Sardar Sir M. Bantaraja Urs, late Dewan of Mysore, died. 

Snd. All India Birthday celebration of M. Gandhi— About 160 ladies from 
Bombay and Poona went to the Yerrawada Gaol, Poona, in a procession to offer 
their homage to M. Gandhi on his birthday ; they were not allowed to see him 
but they worshipped a picture of the Mahatma at the Jail gate and then left. 

Presiding at the Sikh Political Conference at Amritsar Dr. Eitchlew 
made a strong appeal for civil disobedience. 

3rd. Government of Bengal issued further communique explaining their 
action in detaining certain persons under the Bengal Begulation III of 18I8. 

Genl, Smuts and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had a long conversation 
when the position of Indians Overseas was discussed ; in a letter to the press^ 
the Indian Parliamentary Committee under presidentship of Col. Wedgwood 
declared that the Kenya decision had jeopardised the position of Ixidians all 
over the Empire. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Messrs. Santanam and Gidwani sentenced 
by the Nabha Court to 2 and half years rigorous imprisonment. Administrator 
of Nabha suspended the execution of the sentence and ordered them to leave 
the State which they did. 

4di. Duke of Devonshire, speaking at the Imperial Conference^ xeriewed 
Ihe Empire Colonial Policy— In the course of discussion that followed it was 
decided to devote a day of the session specially to the question of the position of 
Indiana in the Empire. 

5th. Patna Municipal elections returned majority of Congress members— 
Mr. Bajendra Prasad topping the list. 

Indian Jounialiats easooiation, Calcutta, passed strong resolution oon- 
demiiing Govt. Bengal for d^orti]^ under Begulation 111 of 181& 

Gth. Distoiot Magistrate, Delhi, found the editor of the guilty of stirring 
oommunisl hatred and sentmioed him to undergo simple Imprisonment for one year. 

lOth. At the Imperial Economio Conference Mr. Innes on behalf of Ind ia 
pleaded that India was not in«.mood to aoeie(pt Imperial preference. 

llth. Annual session of the Indian Railway Conference opened at Simla. 

Yisoount Peri defen ded feidiaVi aotioa in mining the reservation at 
the Opinm Connnisstoa at Gensfai ssgaxding Gie use of opium in India. 
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Aidmated diwasBion afc tbe Bombay Oorpoiatioii on Mr. FbtePs reiola- 
tiott fiopotiBg the iK^oott of British Empire g^s was adjoamed. 

IBlli. Pnblie meeting held in Poona to protest against the Kenya decision 
and to concert measures to seoare its reversal. 

U. P. Political Conference opened at Benares— strong resolntions were 
passed in the next two days of which one set up complete Independence as the 
ideal of dwaraj. ^ < 

14th. Sikh repression started by PitnjWb Govt at Amritsar — All memberr 
of the Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee arretted on charges of sedition anc 
waging war against the King ; S. d. P. C. declared an unlawful assembly. Th( 
office of the Uatbitt Lahore, was raided and the editor arrested. Arrest of 6ikl 
leaders continued in the following days. 

Election manifesto for the Swarajya Parly issued from Allahabac 
over the signature of Pt. Motilal Nehru, Qem. Secy. 

15th. Bombay Corporation accepted by an overwhelming majority the 
resolution of air. Y. J. Patel for^ the boycott of British Empire goods in retalia- 
tion for the Kenya decision. 

16th. Tariff Reform League of India formed at Bombay at a meeting of 
prominent economists and tinanciers with Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas as chairman. 

Central Sikh League prohibited from holding its Anneal Session at 
Jnllnnder by order of the Magistrate — a large Police and Military Force beseiged 
the League's pandal and prohibited entrance. 

17th. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had an interview with Premier Massey in con- 
nection with the question of the status of Indians Overseas. 

H. E. the Viceroy delivered important observations on the political 
situation at a dinner at the Chelmsford club, Simla, giving grave warnings to 
the Swarajists, the Sikhs and their supporters. 

Nine members of the S. O. P. C. issued declaration that they constituted 
new Working Committee of the S. G. P. C. and completely identifying themselves 
with the causes for the prosecution of which the previous Committee was arrested. 

Central Sikh League held in e village outside the boundary of 
Jullunder district in view of the order prohibiting its holding in Jullunder ; 
resolutions were passed approving the attitude of the Gurdwaxa Committee 
towards the Nabha affair and generally supporting the Akali campaign. 

A fracas took place at Jhansi when Muslims attacked the Hindu 
Dasara procession. 

Standing Committee of the Bombay Corporation passed orders that 
articles mannfactnred in Italy, America or Germany be employed instead of 
British Empire goods in Municipal oonstruotions. 

19lh. At an important meeting of Tnrks, Afgans and Indians at Kabul 
resolntions were passed congratulating Mnstafa Kemal Pasha on the Turkish 
viotoiy, and Manlana Aiad, Lala Lajpat Bai, Mahomed Aii and Dr. Kitohlew 
on their release, and nrging all oommonities in India to secure M. Gandhi's 
release by peaceful means. 

20th. Editors of newspapers in the Ponjab warned by Qovenmiant 
not to publish any communique emanatintg from the Ghudwaia Ooninittee. 

In the Punjab Oounoil attempt by a member to move an adjonmmeiit 
motion to consider the Akali situation was ruled out of order. 

H. Mahomed All was piesented with an address of welcome at Jhansi 
by the Municipality against Qo^ order. 

22nd i. S. Viceroy received address of weloome horn Munie^ 
Committee of Lahore— in Us le^jH. B. referred to the Bikh agitation, 

100 
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24di. Imperial CoBferenee ditcu a aed the alaiiia of lodiene ia the Empire; 
long atatements on the position were submitted by Lord Fm 1| Sir Tej Bahadur 
Saprn and H. H. the Maharaja of Alwar. 

Sir George Lloyd laid the foundation stone of the Sukkur Barrage which 
according to the Chief Engineer, <wonld convert a desert into a garden.* Hia 
Excellency gave an interesting outline of the whole scheme. 

25lh. Besolution urging the boycott of the forthcoming visit of the 
Viceroy was passed by the Allahabad Municipal Council. 

A resolution asking the Municipal Secretary of Bombay to forward 
their boycott resolution to all Consuls in Bombay was defeated in the Standing 
Committee of the Bombay Corpointion. 

New Swarajist Daily paper ** Forward**} edited by Mr. C. R. DaS} 
commenced publication in Calcutta. 

26th. Mr. N. M. Samarth appointed a member of the Boyal Commission 
on the Services in the place of bir Chimanlal Sstalvad resigned. 

U. P. Council passed resolutions relating to the abolition of 
whipping as punishment for gaol offences and the separation of judicial and 
executive functions. 

Akali leaders* trial commenced at the Amritsar Gaol before a Special 
Magistrate — defence counsel applied for bail which was refused. 

International Labour Conference at Geneva accepted Mr. Chaudhury, the 
Govt, of India nominee, as Indian worker's delegate and overruled objections 
submitted by Indian Labour organisations. 

27th. At the Patiala State Banquet H. E. the Viceroy and H. H. the 
Maharaja made references to the unfortunate Patiala-Nabha dispute and 
oongiatulated each other on its happy conclusion, despite the Akali agitation; 

At the U. P. Council resolution advocating boycott of British 
Empire Exhibition in view of the adverse Kenya decision was defeated by a 
aaiority of 41 agains 16. 

Lahore Municipal Committee decided to drop the proposal to substitute 
a new statue in the place of the present Lawrence Statue. 

U. P. and Punjab Legislative Conneifs prorogued. 

29th. The office-bearers of the Borsad Municipality (GKijrat) resigned in 
protest against the Oolleotor*s objection to an address to Mr. Mahomd All— ^ 
this incident laterly developed into a ** No-tax ** campaign. 

Serious Hindu-Muslim riot took place at Bisalpur near Pilibhit, U. P« 
a gang of Muslims broke into tbe Kali temple with weapons and caused injuries 
to Hindu women. 

A public meeting at Nagpur attended by Sir Gangadhar Ohitnavit and 
others p asse d a vesolution expressing determination to take all steps to 
protect Hindu religion from being assailed hf Government oh the one side and 
Muslims on the other. 

Thluqdars of Oudh presented H. E. the Viceroy with an addseas of 
wekoma^t Lucknow— hartal observed in the Town. 

SQch. Bands of Akalis paraded Amritsar streets^ Jathadars fthaiiimgfti g 
Government to arrest them. 

Poona Municdnality passed resolution refusihg to^ present farewell 
address to the retiring Govenior of Bombay. 

Slot. At the Imperial Gonferenoe, London. H. H. EMhaiaia of Alwar end 
Lord Poel summed no Uie Indian cm opened by Sir MMadurltom 
the 24|d^-4lie result of tbedebate was emboSedia a fosmula and no nwelatlOB 
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Quef Events.'-Goanoil Elections all oyer India— defeat of 
Moderate stalwarts at the pcdls by Swarajists— Madras Conneil 
opened after the elections— Commission began its sittings— 
Kenya draft Immigration Bill published. 

1st. ProoeedingB of the Imperial Conference, London, pablished. 

Lain HarkiAen Lai, Minister for Agrioaitare, Punjab resigned his offlo6« 

Hon. Raja of Koliengode appointed member of the Executive committee 
of the Qovt. of Madras in place of Sir Mohd. Habibullah, appointed member of 
the Royal Commission. 

3id. Lord Lee and staff arrived at Delhi. 

At the Tariff Board sitting in Calcutta the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
refuse to give evidence as they were opposed to giving protection to Tata Steel 
and Iron — Sir Robert Watson Smyth giving evidence opposed protection in India. 

5th. Journalists' Association of India formed in Bombay to safeguard 
the interests of journalists and improve their status. 

(Government of India in a resolution expressed appreciation of the 
work done by Sir T. B. Sapru and H. H, the Maharaja of Alwar. 

Official statement detailing treatment given to prisoners detained under 
the Bengal Regulation 3 of 1813 issued. 

6th. Royal Commission held its proliminery meeting at Delhi*— 
after the Royal warrant appointing the Commission was read. Lord Lee refored 
to certain misconceptions regarding the origin and purpose of the Commission ; 
two questionnaires were drawn up and issued, 

, Drs. Ehare, Paranjpye and Cholkar issued a report on the Hindu-Moslem 
tension in Nagpur. 

Mr. y. Thirumalai Pillai unanimoudy elected President of the Madras 
Corporation. 

7th. Mustafa Eemal Pasha’s letter to the Indian National Congress 
expressing Turkey’s appreciation of India’s congratulation published. 

Constitution terms of reference of the Indian Bar Committee 
officially announced. 

8th. Pandits Malaviya and Nehru returned unopposed in the Elections 
in the U. P, to the Assembly. Tanjore-Trichy Constituency returned Mr. A. 
Bangaswami Iyengar ' to the Assembly by an overwhelming majority. 

9th. Government of India’s views on the recommendations of the Arms 
Rules Committee published.' 

10th. At Nagpur Hindu religious processions continued to pass with 
music before the mosques accompanied by Sir Gangadhar ChitnaviSi Dr. 
Moonjo and other leaders. Total number of arrests up to date 460. 

llth. Summary of proceedingsof the Imperial Conference, with a resolution 
embodying its conclusion <m Imperial Detence and Sir T. B. Sapru’s request 
lor the iMnotion of India’s contribution to the League of Nations published. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah returned unopposed to the Legislative Aisembly from 
Bomlm. Minister for Local SdfoGovemnient in Bihar returned nnc^posed 
to thaOpuniidL 

I3db Akali Jmdm' Trial In wbMi Saidar Bahadnr lUUab 
VhJSS and M otliat tmOm of tba 8L C P. OL w«o Mad te aad w wa, 
mmmtd and wont on from da^ today. 
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14tii. RoyalCoiiiiidnioB«(aniiMd|mblicfritiiMt Mr.K.CiRo]r*tD«IU 
— 'Mr. isftde a strong case a§^nst the Seryices* demanda 

Acrimonious press controyersy between Dr. Sapru and Qenl. Smuts 
in London regarding the Indian question discussed in the Imperial Conference. 

Informal meeting of the Congress Leaders at Amritsar resolyed to 
form an Akali Sabayak Committee to help the Akalis in their struggle. 

ISth. Mr. Chaudhury, Indian delegate to the International Labour Confer* 
ence, in an interyiew with Lord Peel submitted papers relating to the Labour 
grieyanoes in India. 

Sir Basil Blackett presiding oyer the Conference of the Finance 
Members from the yarious Provinces dwelt on the need for eyolying a scheme 
of the future financial relations between the Central Goyemment and the 
Proyinces ; details of the conference kept secret. 

16th. Jazirat-ul-Arab day observed all over India offering prayers and 
demanding freedom of Jazirat-ul-Arab from Foreign control. 

In a press note Bombay Govt, announced abolition of the Borsad 
Municipality for their N-C-0 activities. 

At a banquet in honour of Lord Lee and Members of his Com- 
mission at Delhi the Viceroy spoke on the importance of the Services to India. 

17th. Bombay businessmen, including Sir D. £. Wacha and Sir Fazulbhoy 
Currimbhoy and others, declined invitation of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce to attend their annual meeting as a protest against the views expressed 
hy the Bengal Chamber regarding India’s Mercantile Marine A protective duty 
on imported steel. Bao Bahadur T. Bangachari and Mr. S. N. Pocha^nwala, 
Managing Director of the Central Bank, subfeequently also refused to attend. 

19th. Signs of Hindu-Masiim unrest again evident in Nagpur ; Muslims 
showered stones, brick-bats and shoes on Hindu religious processions. 

20th. New Ministry appointed in Madras, with the Baja of Panagal as the 
first Minister, Bao Bahadur A. P. Patro 2nd Minister, and Dewan Bahadur 
T. N. 8. Piilay as 8rd Minister. 

Bombay Corporation decided to present a farewell address to Sir 
George Lloyd ; Nationalist membern vehemently opposed the resolution. 

2 ist. At Ncgptir a fight at last broke out betw^n Muslims and Hindus. 

22nd. Before the Boyal Commission at Allahabad U. P. Govt. Servants* 
Association submitted a long memorandum nta.igii>g some amazing demands. 

Ml MiHiomed Ali was presented with an address of welcome by the 
Poona Municipality. 

23rd. Hindu Ganapati procession passed off in Nagpur without any 
untoward incident being escorted by the heads of police with a strong force. 

Calcutta Marwaris expressed the view that an Independent Indian Bar 
was essential to make India self-contained and to make justice available to the 
people at reasonable cost. 

26th. Burma Legislative Council began its winter session. 

New Madras council opened after the elections by the Governor. 

Mr . BMukat Ali applied to the Government for is s^e of piMports to 
enable a Khilafat Delegation to visit Angora, Constantinople, Palestmk Syria 
and other Arab States. 

Before the Tariff enquiry committee at Bombay European Chambers 
tSy suggestion of imposing protective duty on imported, steel 

Mmittlib llaiiM Commillaa its in 

Bombay and began to cx&ariiie witaesaes. 

27tk CkiiigrcssWorkiag Osrt^^ isnsd mmifesto to tbs TMi iavMif 
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Bomhnr, put forwud e Tigetou pl« the pioteotioii of tiw eteel Indutiy la 
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In the MadnM Ooonoil eniirijrted debate on a motion oC "Ho* 
oonfldenoe ” on Uinisten ended in defeat o( the motion Iqr 66 TOtee to IS. 

Loxd Gowhen appointed Goranor of Madiae on the letixement o( 
Iifffd Willingdon. 

Draft of the Eenya immigiation bill published for public opinidie 
28th. Before the Boyal Commission Mr. Justice Suleman gaying eyidtuoa 
urged that racial proportions must be abandoned in the Judicial Bzaaoh; be 
also adTOcated the separation of Judicial from the Szeoutite branch. 

Engineering Congress opened its ninth annual meeting at Bombay. 

British Columbia Legislature adopted resolution opposing en f r a n chise* 
ment of Indians in the province. 

29th. Fourth session of the All-India Social Workers* Conference met at 
Bombay. Mr. Lalubhai Bamsldas pleaded for study of causes of social erlls ; 
Dr. Annie Besant presided. 

Before the Marine Committee the Bombay Bice Merchants* Assodatioii 
advocated reservation of coastal trade to India ; two European witnesses opposed 
the formation of an Indian Mercantile Marine. 


30lh. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru arrived in Bombay from his deputation 
to the Imperial Conference, London, and addressed a public meeting on the work 
done there. 

In Calcutta election Sir Surendranath Banner)ee was defeated by a 
Swarajist candidate, Dr. B. C. Boy : in the Calcutta University constituenpr 
Dr. Promotho N. Baxmerji, a Swarajist, defeated Sir Nilratan Sircar. The 
Advocate GenL Mr. S. B. Dae was defeated by anothw Swarajist, Ifr. 
Batcowripoti Boy. These were crowning triumps of the Swarajist party over the 
Moderates — Sir Surendranath retired from public life after this defmt. 

At St. Andrews Dinner at Calcutta l^rd Lytton spoke on the political 
situation in Bengal ; he referred to the Swarajist success in the elections^ Eon- 
Co-Operation and revolutionary crime in Bengal as being all related | 

Before the Ma^^ine Enquiry Committee the Indian Merdiaiit*s 
Chamber and Bureau put forward a strong plea fer the formation of an In d i a n 
Mercantile Marine. 


DECEMBER. 


Chief Event*.— ’Ciowniog ■wnnjirt raooeM in Bengal S P. 
P.— Mr. Dee lefoaed to fonn Minietry in Bengal— Defert ^ 
Modante Leaden at the polla oontd.— Boyal O oBinij ea io ni jym 
Board #«d Idarina Conunittea odlooting avidenea— Annnal Saerfona 
of politioal and other bodiea. 


3idi Aaeael Caeaenl Maetiog el Ibe Aeeecieled C ha m b e w ei ladiM 
Ceeloa opeaed «t Bembiqrby tteOownwrwIlh a ipeeeii to whkb ^.le^ 
i^Maadad on tte Biitiih Berriom he nld. Hven ptatag 1 

fwmonpay— haliirtlwtaMedthetladiainHigfOirlBg tieh aadproapanae 

Aoald pay nan to the Bentae t 
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4tiL Alkhabad GongKst Committee xeoommended a ehange io the Congieii 
emd, namelji the attainment of Swarajya (oomplete Independmioe) by the 
people of India by all legitimate and peaoefnl means^ 

Sth. fioyal Commission commenced sittings in Bombay and heard Tiews 
of the European Association and the I.C.S. Association who referred to the 
attacks of Indian politicians and demanded certain safeguards from public 
criticism. 

At the final sittings of the Associated Chambers* annual meeting resoln- 
tions relating to steel industry, store purchase and other commercial subjects 
were passed ; the Hon. Mr. Chatterjee made a lengthy statement regarding the 
Post and Telegraph fiervice. 

Ml Election results in Bengal issued : of the 114 seats open to election by 
the General mid Special constituencies 46 were captured by members of the 
Bwaxaj Party and 16 of that i»rty*s nominees were defeated. 

Besults of the elections to the Bihar, Punjab and Assam Councils 
pnblished— Swarajists were not so successfnl in these provinces as in U. F., 
Bra^l A C. P. 

Mr. Jinnah*s application in the Bombay High Court fat an interim 
injunction to restrain the Corporation l^om presenting an address to Sir George 
Lloyd was refused. 

Sth. Presiding at the Punjab Provincial Political Conference Lala Lajpat 
Bai remarked that their leader (M. Gandhi) failed them at the critical moment 
lor be pitched his ideal of non-violence too high for practical purposes ; the Lala 
declared that the triple boycott was dead. 

Bpyal Commission took evidence of the C. P. and Berar LC.B. Officers^ 
Association who in their statement said that the only form of Government 
known to India was bnreaucr«oy ] 

Ml At a meeting of the Maharashtra Swaraj Party Mr. M. B. Jayater 
declmi that the business of the party was to did diarchy at once and Seoufa 
Proriaciai Autonomy. 

lOlh. Boyal Commission u ok evidence of Dr. Paranipye who said that if the 
Services are am^ble to the Legislature, the latter will regard them as its servants 
and will not needlessly interfere with them or do anything to reduce their use- 
fulness or efficiency. 

Sir Leslie Wilson, the new Bombay Governor, was given a warm reoep- 
tion in Bombay ; in reply to an address he said that he had come to India with 
the determination of understanding the aspirations of its people. 

llth. Buropean Association of Bombay giving evidence before the Boyal 
Oommiseion complained of Indian Press comments on them and said that 
the Civil Service must rule and administer both in the Central Legislature of 
India and in the Provinces 

Before the Mer&intile Marine Committee at Bombay Indian merchants 
put forward a i|r<mg plea for . he creation of an Indian Havy. 

A resolution to remove the Empire Day holiday from the list of 
Municipal holidays was defeated in the Bombay Corporation after a hot debate. 

In the Madras Council Mr. SaiyamurtPs motion for boycott of the 
British Empire Ezhibitkm was hotly debated and then lost 

IMu a Kaaturiranga lyifigar, Editor of HMil Madras, and a prominent 
O engw as man , died. 

IBtli. Eketion results issued In U.P.--Mr.Chintainaiii was defeated hy a 
9 iai^;aDCtfaer Swaraj dM ep Ud Munahi lahwar Sanm; 40 oeata In Gic 
^ P. Oomaeil went to c a n c H da tei fiem the Bwiiaj Party ; Bwanjiala wen 
ly ■mtwheravmthqrcppoasd aLilMial or conatitotkmalist 
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Bdtai tlie Meroantile Marina Committee Sir Montagu WebbllTiag 
ievideaoe eoueidered the desire of Indians to build up a steamer industry awy 
: satuml ambition but thought that the time for creating ship-building industry 
was not yet ripe. 

D^*Lytton intanriew at Govt Housft Calcutta— Lord Lytton ask ed 
Mr, Das whether he would undertake responsibnity for the administration of the 
Transferred Departments ; the latter informhd^ flis Excellency that he would 
place the question before his Party. 

14flt Mr, C. B. Das, in a statement to the Press, explained the attitude of 
his Party towards the Congress ; he emphasised on the reorganisation of the 
CongrM and establishment of Hindu-Mnslim unity on a sound basis. 

Sikh Members of the Punjab Council requested Governor to postpone 
the appointment of the new Ministers until they were given a hearing whioh 
was ignored. 

Second Annual Conference of All-India European Associations held at 
Calcutta with Mr. H. W. rarr'as president— strong resolutions were passsd 
opposing Indian political and fiscal demands. 

15th. At the European Association, Calcutta, fl. E. the Viceroy made an 
important pronouncement on his policy of rallying Europeans against the 
Swarajist threat and held out threats for ^undne precipitancy* of Indian de m a n ds. 

16th. Nationalists and Swarajists of Bengal Council held confemees at 
CalcutU under Mr. C. B, Das. —The Bengal Hindu-Muslim Pact adopted. 

Beport of the Congress Committee on Boycott of Empire goods issued. 

Mr. C. B« Das sent letter to H. E. the Governor re|^etting his inability 
to form the Bengal Ministry as his party had decided to reject air Govemmeul 
measures until the National Demand for Provincial Besponsiblp GovemmsBl 
was granted. 

17th. Mr. Eonda Venkatappayya, Chairman of the Beoeption Oommittes^ 
Cooonada Congress, issued an appe^ Inviting all leaders of political thonj^t 
in the country to attend the forthcoming Cocanada Congress. 

Bombay Governor appointed the Hon. Mr. Hidayatullah, Mr. B. V. 
Jadhav and Mr. Ali Muhammad Khan as Ministers. 

18th. Before the Boyal Commission Dr. Gonr giving evidence urged the 
appointment of the Statutory Commission on Constitutional reforms along with 
the consideration of the Services* grievanceiL Next day Sir C. Setalvad also 
giving evidence emphasised the same point. 

I9th. Pandit Motilal Nehru called a meeting of the General Council of the 
Swarajya Party at Cocanada on the 26th Dec. to consider, among other mattery the 
formulation of specific demands on behalf of India to be presented to the British 
Government. 

European Association, Calcutta, passed strong resolution against any 
extension of the Befoims prior to the Statutory Commission of 1929. 

The Bengal Chamber opposed the formation of Indian Mercantile Marine 
on the ground that India was part of the British Empire and enjoyed the beaeftt 
of the greatest Marine Service in the world. 

Mian Fasli Hussain and Bao Bahadur Lai Chand appointed new 
Ministers in the Punjab. 

SOth. Nawab of Chhatari Baja Permanand appointed new Ministem 
ofU.P. . 

At the Upper India Chamber of Commerce Sir Malcolm Hailey deUvsw 
a fighting speech cn theholdof the Services and Britishers on Bidia which tb 
wme not going to yield to Indian agnation. 
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Sbl. ii]«lo>VepalMe tfwty of ** SMumudo^tt ilnail 

at •BtUBg non OnruM Boldlen for Britain. 

ttnd. 0. P. Oowmor leqneited Dr, Uoooje^ Swaraiiat laadar, to tram 
Minlattjr whidi he retmed. 

tSird. Fmw and platfonn proteits hgr Hindn leadare againit Ur. Daa* 
Bengal Pact itarted— Lala Laj^ Bal, Pt. Ualarlya, Maharaja Darbhanga and 
otheia etrongly objeeting to theBindn snrrender to Moilema. 

Mr. B. N. Malliok and Ur. Faal*nl>Hnq appointed Ulnietere in Bengal. 

25di. All-India Ehadi Exhibition opened at Oooanada by Dr. P. 0. Boy. 

The flrat All-India Yblnnteer's Conferenee opened at Oooanada wiu 
Pt, Jawaihir Lai Mehm as President. 

S6th. Sixth session of the National Liberal Assooiatlon opened at Poona 
with Sir TeJ Bahadnr Sapm as President, 

STth. In the Congress Snbjeots Committee at Oooanada, the U. P, motion 
that "BwaraJ” meant "complete Independence" was lost after a heated 
dtbate. 

10th All-India Khilafat Conference met at Oooanada nnder U. Shankat 
Alias President. 

10th session of All-India Christians’ Conference held at Bangalore 
with Ur. K, T. Paul as President, who feelingly appmded to InHfan Christians to 
Join the nationalistio movement in the oonntry . 

SBlii. Indian National Congrase, SStli Session, oponad at Cocanada, 
M. Mahemad AU presiding. 

SOdk The 6th Session of the Jamlat-nl-Ulema opened at Oooanada nnd«r 
U. Syed Hnsaain Ahmed as President, 

Second Seeaion (d National Social Conference held at Poona nnder 
PloiL O. C. Bhate— Dr. Fsranjpye tblivered an important address. 

All India Social Conference held at Cocanada nnder Sir Sadaaiva Afyat 
as President. 

SOdk Fourth All-India Stndents* Conference opened at Cocanada with Ur. 
0. B, Das as President. 

Slst Occanada Congress passed the Das— Aohariyar compromise lesolntiott 
■dating to Oonncil-entry by Congressmen by an overwhelming majori^. 
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N-C-^ after Gandhi 

llieinit<«ioinme‘^'fte lSn SSGSGnsajMMsJaliSdl iwtaT 
NoD-oo^ofMUlaBBSB fSfl, ^1i3i^iiiMifliAaiilw«d|rjarifaaiilprii^ 
of InSa, tiS fliB moMk ol fSoauBa m. Maroh 102i. It 

nmaini oowtoifaRBiaeAe ^lutfoiy ol Iho-oo-operation after tlui 
period. 

The arreet of ithe Valiataa and hie mwitewe e od the preteit 
eeditioB w«m, m eahaaQo^nt eaeida liave -pxoredf a nere matter o^ 
hnpmial poligr. The IKeiiaiida of Ifte OonoD— cyj)wpBr gang were 
theogoiog e tiw ei fa W ogjla nd end tiieir iaeiriont denial, whiA (fiat 
"wiaard” Praaikr. Mr. George eoold hardly ignore if he 

wanted to keep hie pranaerehip ealeif wao woieed by Miohael 
ODwyertiine: **V fri peace iwe liiihjf mm* pa. One w 
ttMtagu mi Ike eAer it ffmML £M timli pe iaftAtr." And borii 
dkl go togetiier. Mr. Uoyd George time eeoaredto hhnealf the 
oonaerrariTe baektng neoeaeary to poreae hn pUl — Heflenio pdioy m 
the Far Eart. Mperial utereete required that Oandhi'a noo-roileat 
non-tHToperation ehoold go» and ao the one man who atood againat 
rioleiioe abnoat againet tL ooaatry at Bardoli and Delhi in anapending 
all affgreaeive action inelodiQg eiril diaobedienoe waa paoked up and 
aent to jail in the name of " Law 4t Otdee,” It waa all on a par 
with the arreat and detenrioo in jafl ol Meaara Daa* Nehrm LiQpat 
Ittt and thousanda ol othera in the preriooa Deeember. Moolana 
Haerat Mohani waa aimflarly aent to ja3 in Aprfl 19SS on the aame 
pretext oi aedition ottered 4 montha book in the Ahmedabad Con* 
great (in thia oaae the jodge went againat ftie joiy who onanimooely 
fooiid him not guilty). 

Ii deedf the aitoation in the eoontiy waa faTooraUe to the 
Gowanimenti Bombay and Chanri Chanra had demoliahed the fine 
edifice oi nob'co'operation which Gandhi, had boilt up in the loot two 
yeara. If they ahowed one thing clearer than all elaet it wae that there 
were mure eatane in Gandhi’e ronka than in the "Satanio’' 
Govt. The wourae of erenta in 1933 when riota beoame the order at 
toe day afforded ample demonatration. Hence it waa that Gandhi, 
who WM not a man to oompromiae wito hia oonaeienee, determined at 
Barck^ to eliminate all poeaibUitiee of riolenee before hie maaa aotom 
of civil diaobedienoe •oodd be begun. But it waa not to be. Nmroo* 
operation fell, aa the Liberal leadeia had waned loi^ ago, not under 
toe blow of Government but from ita own violenee. ft vroold have 
faUen aU toe aame hod Gevananent ignored it aa Lord Cbebnafoid 
Id in 1930. 1 here waa aenr a true union of hearten an intelUgrait 
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ondentMidiag of ftoommon objeot* witihin the Gongreerfdd. Hot 
to speak of the maasesi whom the diahatma took to be his mainitagri 
tiie mobi the hooligan, whom he oredited too much with non-Tiolenoe, 
tibere was no real cohesion OTon |||iong 8 t the leaders of the moTement, 

Rising Disoontent. 

This was seen even so early as in February 1922 at the A. 1* 
C. C. meeting at Delhi. Lust of blood already drawn at Bombay and 
Chanri bad maddened the crowd into an open defiance of their great 
leader, and immediate civil disobedience was demanded. After his 
arrest and the quiet dignity of the trial, however, there was a lull 
in the country and the voice of non-co-operation lay hushed in gloomy 
retrospection. Ghmdhi had left only one message to Ae country : 
Khaddar ; and only one injunction : drop civil disobedience. But where 
was politics f Khaddar was not politics enough, nor the Bardoli pro- 
gramme. The lawyers, doctors, schoolmasters, samindars, merchants, 
swamis and moulvis that made op the A.I.C.C. could unite on a 
common platform of politics but they could not be all Khaddarwallas. 
So parties now raised their head and new programmes were 
put forth. The earliest essay was by Pandit Madan Mohon 
Malaviya. Pandit Malaviya, when he came to Bombay immediately 
after the conclusion of M. Gandhi’s trial, addressed a public meeting 
in which he gave the broad hint that he bad a scheme nearly ready 
for the early attainment of Swang and hoped to hold a conference 
of leaders of all poHtioid parties for considering the scheme. Mr. 
y. J. Patel, General Secretary to the Congress, however made a puUic 
protest and deplored the Pandit’s idea of an alternative scheme as 
being inopportune and unwise in view of the fact that there 
was already the cut and dried scheme of constructive work 
before the country. On this Pundit Malaviya dropped bis scheme. 
Next came Maharastra. Maharastra bad never taken the full pro- 
gramme of Gandhi, and even so early as the 16th March 1922 the 
Nagpur branch appointed a committee to revise the plan of national 
work, especially as, it was said, the Mahatma had been removed 
from the field and as a full trial to his scheme had alreadjr 
been given and found wanting. Within a month, namely on 
the 14th April, the Maharastra Congress Committee^ made a 
strong recommen^tion to the A. I. C. C. urging modification of the 
Congress programme and making the “ principle of tiie aiptetioa to 
be numfully to face the Government and capture all public bodies, 
including Councils, with a view to carry out the policy of Noirco* 
operation ’’ in every department of puUic activity. ' lliis view Was 
finally adopted by the C. P. Congress Committee on May 7th. 

In South India, too, Mr. Sa^ramnrtbi ventDatod the qoMtioB of 
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Giinineil-eatry as the only alternative to dvil diaobedienoe. and tboogli 
tber^ Vraa a great volume of opinion against him> there was sinoh 
talk in Congress circles of reviving civil disobedience. A hint of 

Goanoil-eutry was also given in Mn. C. B. Dam’ presidential 
address at the &ngal Provincial Conference held at Chittagong about 
die middle* of April. The Northern India Congressmen had never 
given up the idea of civil disobedience, and when, the question 
of revision of programme was again raised, diey insisted on launching 
thf ffampaign at oncc. lu a speech at Calcutta about the end of 
Apnl, Mr. Y. J. Patel, the Congress Secretary, declared that the date 
was not far distant when civil disobedience would be resumed. And 
in a subsequent speech he explained this dictum to mean that the 
' Congress had not dropped civil disobedience at all but had tempora' 
rQy suspended the date to tide over the prevailing spirit of violence. 
In May the Bengal Congress Committee sitting at Mymensingh under 
Sa. E Nag passed a resolution permitting individual civil disobedience 
and prompt sanction from the A. I. C. C. The Berar 

Congress Committee followed suit. And so on till the whole Con- 
gress organisation fell to pieces. The volunteer movement collapsed, 
the huge Congress fund frittered away, lawyers who had suspended 
practice came brck to courts, students who had non-oo-operated 
either returned to their colleges or simply idled away, foreign cloth 
ngair. captured the market, and nothing remained of the huge N-C-O 
machinery of 1921 save the skeleton programme of constructive work. 

Some few leaders of iion-co-operatien under the directions 
of the Working Committee did, t..deed, labour valiantly to obey 
the behests of their leader and to unite his now scattered following 
iu pursuit of the constructive programme. In meetings of the 
Congress and the Khilafat Committees it was agreed to pursue 
the period of preparation until June, when the situation would 
once more be reconsidered. Pt. Motilal Nehru was coming out 
of jail on 6th June. In the meantime the Working Committee tried 
to divert all funds towards Ehadder production and propagaiMa. 
It doolwed the 18th day of every month to be observed as 
a day of national prayers to concentrate aU attention on 
Ihe Mahatitta in prison. But serious disunity soon became 
appannt. Leaders soon raised their voice against the eonstraetive 
progianune, ud demanded modifications such as wouki provide 
at biwe some outlet for enthusiasm and some prospeet of i«iwiiidi«to 
advaneement. The Working Commibbee of the Congress aooordinf^i 
In (heir meeting at Bombay in the middle of May, called armeetmg 
of (he All-India Cconmittee at Lucknow on7tii June 1982 when it 
was proposed to disease and decide upon all the . nt^wpiopoada (hat 
had cropped up ainoe (he aimt of the Mahatma. 
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1%e AU-Indis Congress Oommittoe met at Laoknowon Jane 
Ttk. 1922. Some 100 oot of 300 members attended and the meeting 
was at first held with oloied doors till Pt. Motilal who oame on the 
next day made the proceedings open. The general sitaation in Ae 
oonntry iras disoossed. Membersonpresenting Bengal. IT. P. and the 
Pnigab urged to have civil disobedience started in some form or 
other. Maharastra refused to attend the meeting and the Maharastra 
Congress Committee wired to the President to postpone discussion on 
the questions of Council entry and the boycott of schools and 
wurts. On the absence of a definite lead in this respect the com* 
mittee ac(joumed on the first day after passing some non*eontentious 
resolutiona The first resolution proposed by Mr. Patel and passed 
unanimously ran as follows : — 

The AlUIndia Congress Conunittee, in this its first meeting afier the imprison- 
ment of Mahatma Qandhi, places on record his service to the canse of bnmanity 
by his message of peace and truth and reiterates its faith in the principle of 
non-violent non-co-operation inaugurated by him for the enforcement cC the 
rights of the people of India. 

The Committee then proceeded to elect three members to the 
Working Committee in the place of Mr. Oandhi. Mr. E. Venkata* 
payya and Sirdar Kharak Singh who were in jail. Five persons 
were nominated and on votes being taken by Itellot Messrs. J. N. 
Sen Gupta. Lala Dbuni Chand and T. Prakasam were declared duly 
elected, the other two being Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Vallabhid 
Patel. The second resolution passed was : — 

This Committee approves of the Working Committee’s reco mm e n dation tiiat 
provincial contributions to the All-India Congress Committee out of donatiaiis 
snhsoribed and collected daring this year be rednoed from 86 per cent, to 6 
per cent. 

The third resolution ran 

. This committee hereby appoints a committee consisting of Swami Shrada* 
nand, Mrs. Sarojini Maidu, Messrs. E. Tajnik and O. P. Deshpande to formnlate a 
scheme embodying practical measures to be adopted for bettering the oonditioa of 
the so-called untouchables throughout the country and to place it for oonsldisa. 
tion before the next meeting of the Working Committee, the amount to be raissd 
for tile scheme to be rupees five lakh for the present. (Pro p osed by Swami Shin- 
danand, seconded by Mr. Bambhuj Dntt Cbaudhri.) 

Onihe motion of Mr. El. Santanam of M ad r aSs sscondedl^ 
Mr. C. Biqagopalaohariar, the house then went into eommittee ana 
diaenssed tiie general political sitaation in the country, repreaentatifM 
of the different Provinces stating the views of their xespsrtive 
provineas. As nothing could be done in the absence of Pt Motffal 
who had ^>st thmi been released from gaol, diaenaaion was pealpoMd 
tm the Bozt div whin Pandit Motilal Wohra attan d o d . 
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Civil Disolxdienoe. 

Next day* on the committee reaaaembling, Pandit MotUal Nehni 
moved the following resolution on civil disobedience : — 

Whereas repression in most severe form has been resorted to by Government 
in several parts of the country in spite of suspension of all aggressive activities, 
this Committee is of opinion : (1) that civil disobedience will have to be under- 
taken to enable the country to enforce its demands, and it aocordinely calls upon 
Provincial Committees to make greater effort in working the constructive pro- 
gramme till September 80th 1922 when the situation will be considered by this 
Committee and the question of launching civil disobedience will be finally 
determined, and ('>) that the President be requested to nominate and autborisr 
a few gentlemen to tour round the country and report on the situation, by the 
1 6th September. 

The Pundit; in the course of his speech admitted that there 
was a general demand in the country that some forward step 
should be taken. The first and essential thing to consider with regard 
to civil disobedience, he said, was their preparedness to launch civil 
disobedience. If they thought that they had reached a stage of pre- 
paredness, it was for them to pass a resolution to that effect. Though 
the days of excitment were practically over, the mad repression on 
the part of the Government was not only going on but was increasing 
day by day. His sympathy, was with them for taking some action. 
That being the case it was riecessary for all parties concerned to 
gather all information which the Committee to be appointed would 
collect after touring all over the country, before they undertook 
to launch civil disobedience. 

Dr. M. A. Ansari in seconding this proposal alluded to the police 
atrocities in several parts of the country and the wholesale repression 
that was being carried on. The resolution only urged for the appoint- 
ment of a Comimittee to enquire and report. Self-respect and national 
honour demanded that they should give some answer in one form or 
other to this repression and that too immediately. But they had first 
to see whether the country was really prepared for civil disobedience. 

Sardar Sher Singh supporting the resolution mentioned the atro- 
cities committed by the Govt, in the Punjab against the Akali move- 
ment. Mr. K. P. Kesava Menon alluding to the Malabar troubles stated 
that they were due to several causes, chiefly agrarian discontent, police 
oppi^ssion, Ignorance of Moplahs and indiscretion of the District 
Magisti^te. He mentioned the help rendered by Congress workers 
but said that they werebarassed and imprisoned. He was personally 
awa^e of the allegations of woman outrage which Mrs. Naidu had made 
against the Gurkhas and the police. He spoke of cases of forcible 
conversion, looting'and arson, and mentioned that there was great 
disUrust between the two communities, Hindus and Moslems. Be 
appealed to the leaders of the Moslem community to restore good 
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iaetingt betWBen^Bliiffin and KloiliamB;. 6iifii£ dinbecKmimv li6 pointed 
0 ttt» ooidd not be leunohed till th^ had perfoot oi^niaation and till 
they were diaoiplined. Ft Bambhvy Dott Ghaudhry said that until 
reconsideration of the programme was undertaken the general in- 
activity prevailing after the Bardoii resolution would not be removed* ' 
He was of opinion that unless country was asked to take some 
strong actiooi popular enthusiasm would never come into play. He 
was for some detiote action instead of passing mere resolutions. 
Swami Satya Deo was for complete civil disobedience. Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu supported the resolution and spoke of the importance of the 
constructive programme and the necessity of mobilising and or 
gauising their forces before they marched to victory or death. There 
werey however, not less than six amendments on the agenda but as 
there was great difference of opinion the Conmiittee -adjourned for 
informal discussions to arrive at a settlement. 

On June 9th after 4 hours informal discussion a formal 
meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held and 
Fandit Malaviyas amendment to the resolution was accepted and 
the resolution as finally passed ran as follows : — 

Committee recoids Us satisfactiOD that, although iuspite of the 
suspeasion of ail aggressive activities by the Congress Committee, repression 
in a most severe form nas been resorted to by U-ovcruineut in several parts of the 
country, the spirit of Congress workers has not been daunted and the construc- 
tive programme laid down by the Committee is being loyally carried out at great 
sacritice in every province. The Committee has taken note of the widespread 
feeling that, in view of the extremely unfair manner in. which the policy of 
repression is being carried out by Government, the country should be advised to 
resort to some form of civil disobedience to compel Government to abandon their 
present policy and to agree to concede the triple demand of the Congress, but the 
Committee is of opinion that the carrying out of the constructive programme 
will be the best preparation for even Mass Civil Disobedience, while it will also 
be the most efiecuve means of furthering the objecis of the Congress. The Com- 
mittee therefore earnestly appeals to the country to concentrate all its efforts 
upon carrying out the constructive programme to the fullest extent and to 
endeavour to complete it within the shortest period possible.** 

**That further consideration of the question, whether civil disobedience in 
some form or other measure of similar chuacter should be taken up, be 
postponed till the next meeting of the Committee to be held at Calcutta on the 
15th August next.** 

**Timt in the meantime the President be requested to nominate and authorise 
a few i;' ('^iitlemen to tour round the country and to report on the situation to the 
next meeting.** 

The foUo^g note vas added to tho rewlation 

molutipn doe. not in any wnyafieet the leBolntion paued aiDalhi 
on S6th February lait. 

The net lesnlt of the meeting wi.^ that the A. L C. C. 
delibetately lefuMd to resoTt to any heroio meaeure to tackle the 
glowing lethaigy of the oountxy* The- Committee recommended 
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the ooontry the exeeation ot the oooebraottVe prognmne 
as ontluied at BardoIi> saeh as the spTead of Kh ad d ar, tlM 
oampaigo against untoaohabQitj and drink> hat there was no 
indication as to how the oonstraotiTe pro-gramme was exactly to 
be carried out in the light of experience in the past few months* 
in what ways obstacles were to be overcome, and through which 
agency it> should be given effect to. These details were obviously 
left to to solved by the provincial organisations. 

The Central KhUafat Committee, too* which had been 
meeting at Lucknow simultaneously with the A. L C. C. 
passed their resolution on Civil Disobedience in the following 
terms. — 

"Wheien onr demands regarding Ehilafat as well as other national denumds 
have not been conceded np till now, and the attitmie of the British Cabinet 
towards the KhUafat question has consistently been hostile, and whereas diverse 
kinds of repression and oppression are being practised to suppress and kill the 
movement for achieving the above objects, especially at a time when on our part 
we have absolutely abstained from having recourse to any kind of ag^ssive 
activity and, as a consequence, tne country appears to be anxiously inclined 
to resort to some effective plan of action, therefore in view of popular in-; 
clination of the country, the Committee is of opinion that Civil Disobdienoe is 
eventually unavoidable, and for this purpose the Central Committee desires all 
movincial KhUafat Committees to put forth their utmost efforts to c^plete the 
KhUafat constructive programme by the 16th August 1938, when the Central 
Khilafat Committee will, after reviewing the situation, consider the question of 
launching Civil Disobedience." 

It was further resolved that the Working Committee should 
select a number of persons to tour round the country with the Con- 
gress deputation and submit their report before the 15th August. 

The Civil Disobedience Committee. 

In pursnanoe of these resolutions the famous Civil Disobedience 
Enquiry Ccmmittee was next formed. The Committee appointed to 
the Congress consisted of Bakim Ajmal Khan* Ft. Moi^ Nehru* 
Messrs lii^gcpalachariar* Vithalbhai Patel* l^th Chottani* Seth 
Jamnalal and Dr. Ansari. The Ehilafatists appointed another 
Committee consisting of Seth Chottani as president* and M. 
Abdul Mtoid, S. Suloiman Nadvi* M. Abdul E^r* M. TasSadaq 
Ahmed* Mr. Moaszam Ali and Mr. Zahoor Ahmed as nrembers. 
This Committee was to co-operate with and accompany tiie Con- 
gress Committee of Enquiry. 

The Congress Enquiry Committee began' its work on July 
lit. On June 80th a preUminaty meeting was held at 
to settle the programme. Mrs. Nudu and Mr. Beja}, however* 
‘eotilll net Join tim Comnnttee* the former owing to iOnees* and 
vthe latter becmue of.luB prwwoeupation with the All-In^ 
.:|Chidi oi g e ni aat ion . Sett Chottani alao wail unable to take 
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piut in tba proceedings. Hie late Mr. Kaatarixenge AiTeager 
ol ttw //indw of Madras was elected in thiir place. A list of 
questionnaires was issued and intending witnesses in the different 
provinces were asked to supply the infonnations in writing. 
The questionnaire included a wide range of suljjeotB and tan 
as follows. — 4'*" 

ConstructiTe PrognMUM Generally, 

1. Do you agree that at present the oonetruotiye programme is to be worked 
to the extent neoeasaiy tor strengthening and disciplining the Congress organi* 
sations so as to make them efficient and non^yioient for ciyii disobedience f 

2. Do yon agree that the completion of the constructive programme is a 
question of years and that we shall have to continue to work that programme 
even after we get Swaraj 7 

3. Do you accept the view that as there is nothing of Non-co-operation in 
any of the items of the constructive pre^ramme, ail parties in the country can 
unite in working it t 

4. Do you agree that a Non-co-operator can work the constructive program- 
me somewhat more efieciiveiy, particularly such items as national edneationi 
boycott of liquor, Khaddar and the like by entering the Councils and thus 
prepare the country earlier for civil disobedience and non-payment of taxes f 

Swadeshi, 

1, (a) How many Gharkas are working in this Province t (b) How many 
are worked under private enterprise, how many under the Congress and how 
many as cottage industry ? 

2. How does the Congress supervise private enterprise and cottage industry t 

8. How much yarn is produced monthly and of what qualities f 

4. Are there any organisations for selling yarn ; if so, are they private or 
Congress, if both give numbers of each f 

6. Does the Province export or import yam 7 How much and why T 

6. How many Karghas or hand-looms are used in the Province t 

7. How many weaving organisations are there in the Province t How are 
they controlledf 

8. What is the monthly output of Ehaddar and how is it soldf Is the 
KLaddar produced of pure hand-spun yam or of mixed yamf 

9. Does the Province export Khaddar ! Give approximate monthly yardage 
and the cost. 

10. Is Khaddar popular in the Province ? if not why t What is the per- 
centage of Khaddar-wearing persons f 

11 . How does the price of Khaddar compare with that of rough mill cloth, 
Indian or foreign t If the price of Khaddar is high, what are the causes t 
Would you suggest some means of bringing down the prices 7 

12. How far has Khaddar progressed as compared with Indian mill-made 
cloth and foreign cloth 7 

13. Is the use of Khaddar increasing or decreasing ; if latter why how 
can it be remedied 7 

14. Compare this year with the last year with regard to the use of 
Khaddar— if it compares auxavourably, why 7 

15. How is your propaganda against foreign cloth going on and with what 
results f 

you got any suggestions to /make with regard to popularising 

7 
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17. Ban yoa fot uqrthing to toy with rogKid to ghoddor m on item of 
Hm iTiTHitTBOtiTg piognuiuiis t 

IflL How amaj iattitotioiu ue then for teoching qtianiag and weoTiag ud 
how ftio thov oontiollod f 

K. B. jibAddAi inolodoo hand-tpon hand-woYOD cloth made of oottoiii silk, 
wool or fabric pzodiioed in India. 

CongreiB Membera 

1. oWhatiathe number of Congrees membere in the.Proyince and what 
peneentage of the population does thin number represent f 

0. Haw does the present year compare with the last so far as this item is 
eonoemedf If unfaTOurabiyi what are the causes f Suggest remedies. 

8. Is the enrolment made after fully explaining the Congress creed to the 
members or not f 

Yolunteers 

1. (a) What is the number of oolunteera in the Frooinoe. 

(b) How many are in and how many out of jail f 

(c) How many of them have tendered apology t 

1. How does the Tolunteer movement in this year compare with that in the 
first ; if unfaTOorablyi give causes and suggest remedies. 

8. HaTe you got any saggestions to make with regard to (a) enrolment ; 
(b) TOlunteer pledge ; (c) organisation. 

Finances 

1. How much money has the ProTinm collected for the Tilak Swaraj Fund 
and how much as the membership fees t 0iye figures for 1881 and 1988. If the 
present year coUectionB are lesBi why f 2. dive the chief items ^of expenditure 
for the last year. 3. Ha?e the accounts been kept according to the forms pres- 
cribed by the Working Committee and have they been audited t 4. What 
improTements and alterations would you suggest as regards the colleotingi distri- 
buting and control of accounts f 

Education 

1. How many national institutions are there in the Froyinoe and of what 
grades ; 

8. How do they stand financially and what are the sources of income f 

8. What is the number of students and teachers in each grade f 

4. How does national education this year compare with the lastf If 
unfavourably, why ! Suggest remedies. 

8. Have you got any suggestions to make with regard to this item t 

Fanohayats 

1 . How many lawyers have suspended their practices f 

8. What is the cumber of Fanchayat Courts in the Province t 

8 . Are the Couru popular or not, if not why f Suggest remedies. 

Untouchability and Anti-drink Campaign 

1. How far have untouchability and drink been eliminated from the soda! 
life of the Province ! Is the rate of progress hopeful f What measure has the 
province adopted f What further means would you suggest t 

Unity 

1. How does your province stand with regard to intof».^iiiHwn gnei 
fsnenUy^f 8. If there is any friction, what are the causes and regies 
in yonrq^inioiif 
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Non-TfolAiioe 

1. How lor hM the spirit of Non-Tidleiiioe piogceiiad in the ProTinoe f 

2. What is jour opinion as regards the right of priTate defenbe in relation 
to this movement. 

Civil Disobedienoe 

1. Is yonr Provinoe as a whole or in jiagt ready to start Civil Disobedienoe ; 
if so, whether individual or mass and defen^ve or aggressive f 

2. If yonr provinoe is ready for Civil Disobedience, oan yon say whether it 
is for Disobedienoe of every anmoral law or of some f If the latter, mention the 
partionlar laws. 

8. What wonld be the eifeot on the general situation in the oounti^ if a 
province undertakes isolated action in regard to Civil Disobedienoe f 

4. Do you think that the majority of the Provinoes are ready to start Civil 
Disobedienoe simultaneously f 

Depression 

1. To what extent repression is practised in the Provinoe f 

2, Is terrorism also resorted to f If so to what extent f 

3, How are the political prisoners treated in jail f 

4. What particular and peculiar forms of repression, if any, have been 
adopted in your provinoe f What effect has repression producMMi on :"^a) masses, 
(b) workers, (o) spirit of Non-violenoe. 

General Situation 

1. How has the movement of non-ooM)peration affected the general situation 
in the country f 

2. How has the repression affected the movement of non-oo-operation f 

8. How have the &rdoli«Deihi resolutions affected the movement f 

4. Is any change in the programme required f If so, in what direction f 

6. Have you got any suggestions to mi^e as regards making the movement 
more effective t 


The Work of the Committee 

The regular sittings of the Committee was started at Delhi 
on July 1st. The procedure followed in taking evidence was 
first to call for written answers and then to examine witnesses 
viua uoce. 469 such written answers were received in the 
course of their sittings, and 366 witnesses were examined orally. 
The pral examination was held in camera in order to encourage 
witnesses to speak out their candid opinions without let or 
hindrance. The tour programme included the whole of British 
India, but in the end Sindh, Ajmer-Merwara, and Central India 
were omitted. The work of the Committee had to be finished 
before the 16th August as settled at Lucknow as the A. L C. C. 
was to have met on this date. But by a circular issued bjr 
the Working Committee of the Congi-ess this date was poi^ 
poned and the A. I. C. 0. meeting wm timed to be hUd in 
November* Thus four months were given to the CommittM 
and their report was issued on the SOth October. ’In tto 
interim all Congress work remained suspended and giaduallf 
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tha wbob CSongiaas organiiatioD in the ProTinoeSf Districtif 
and Talaks sinij^y crumbled away. The main xooommendatiotiB of the 
Committee were BummariBod by themselveB aa followB : 

1. GWil Disobedience 

(a) The coantiy is not prepared at present to embark opon general Mass 
Civil Disobedience bat in view of the fact that a sitaation may arise in any 
part of the country demanding an immediate resort to Mass Civil Disobedienoe 
of a limited character e. g., the breaking of a particular law or the non-payment 
of a particular tax for which the people are ready, we recommend that 
Provincial Committees be authorised to sanction such limited Mass Civil Disobe- 
dience on their own responsibility if the conditions laid down by the All India 
Congress Committee in that behalf are fulfilled. 

(b) We recommend the restoration of the resolution No. 2 passed by the 
All India Congress Committee at Delhi on the 4th— 5th November which gives 
Provincial Committees all the powers necessary to determine upon a resort to 
Civil Disobedience of any kind whatever, by cancelling Resolution l.cl.l. 
pas^ on the 24th — 25th February to the extent it confiicts with that resolu- 
tion ; provided that general Mass Civil Disobedience is not permissible. 

(Unanimous) 


2. Entry into Legislative Council 

(A) The Congress and the Ehila&t at their Gaya Session should declare 
that in view of the fact that the working of the Legislative Councils daring 
their first terms has, besides proving a great obstacle to the redress of the 
Ehilafat and Punjab wrongs and the speedy attainment of Swarajya, caused great 
misery and hardship to the people, it is desirable that the following steps should 
be taken in strict accordance with the principles of non-violent non-co-operation 
to avoid the recurrence of the evil : — 

1. Non-co-operators should contest the election on the issue of the redress 
of the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and immediate Swarajya, «nd make every 
endeavour to be returned in a majority. 

2. If the non-co-operators are returned in a majority large enough to 
prevent a quorum, they should after taking their seats leave the Council Chamber 
in a body and take no part in the proceedings for the rest of the term. They 
should attend the Council occasionally only for the purpose of preventing 
vacancies. 

S. If non-co-operators are returned in a majority which is not large enough 
to prevent a quorum, they should oppose every measure of the Government 
including the budget and only move resolutions for the redress of the aforesaid 
wrongs and the immediate attainment of Swarajya. 

4. If the non-co-operators are returned in a minority they should act as 
pointed out iUi No. 2, and thus materially reduce the strength of the Council, 

As Ae now Councils will not assemble till January, 1924, we farther 
propose that the Congress Session of 1928 be held during the first instead of the 
last weds of December and the matter be again brought up for the issue of a 
final mandate by the Congress in view of the election. 

Recommended by . 

Hakim Ajinal Khan, 

Pandit Motilal Nehm, 

Bit. V. J, Pwel, 
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(B) There ihoaU be no change of the O.^ngress programme in reipeot of the 
begfnottol OonnGiie» 

Bj Dr. M. A. Ansari. 

Hn. C. Bajagopa'aebari. 

JBp. B. Saatorifanga l/engar. 

3. Local Bediei. 

We recommend that in order to clear the position it shonld be deckred 
that it is desirable for Non-co-operators to seek election to Municipalities and 
District or Local Boards with a view to facilitate the working of ihe oon^iracrife 
programme, bat that no hard and fast rules be at present laid down to regu ate 
or restrict the actWities of Non-co-operating members beyond advising them to 
act in harmony with local or provincial Congress organisations. (Unanimous) 

4. Boycott of Government educational Institutions. 

We recommend a strict adherence to the Bardoli resolution in regard to these 
by suspending for the present active propaganda calling upon boys to come 
out of schools and colleges. As required by that resolurion reliance should be 
placed upon the superiority of National schools for drawing scholars from 
Gtovemment Institutions and not upon picketting or other aggressive propaganda. 

(Unanimous) 

6. Boycott of Law Courts by Litigants and Lawyers. 

Bifort should be concentrated on the establishment of panchayats and cul- 
tivation of a strong public opinion in their favour. We farther recommend that 
ail exisiiBg disqualihcations imposed on practising lawyers should be removed. 

(Unanimous) 


6. Organisation of Labour. 


Besolution No. 8. passed by the Nagpur Congress should be carried out 
without farther delay. (Unanimous) 


7. Bight Of Private Defence. 

(A) We recommend that individuals should be given full freedom to 
eiercise the right within the limits defined by law except when carrying on 
Congress work or on occasions directly arising therefrom subject always to the 
condition that it is not likely to lead to a general outburst of vio'enoe. 

Using force in private defence in gross oaseS| such as insults to religion, 
outrages on modesty of women or indecent assaults on boys and men is not 
prohibited under any ciroumstanoes, (All members except Byt. Y. J. FateL) 

(B) Full freedom to exercise the right within the limits defined hj law 
shonld be reserved to non-co-operators subject only to the condition that it is not 
likely to lead to a general outburst of violmcei and to no further conditions. 

(Byt. Y. J. PaisL) 

i. Boyoott of British Qoodi. 


(A) We aocept the principle and recommend that the whole question be 
referred to a Oommittee of experts for a full report to be snbmitted before the 
aext Congress moetn. (Ail members except Byt. C. Bajagopalnohsri.) 


(B) There is no objeetion to the eoUeetion nnd examination of faoto by 
oxpe^ bat the nooeptanoe of the prindpiei by the All-India Congresa Com* 
iiHloo wonU mislead the nation and injure the movoent. 

(Byt. 0. Bajsgopaiaehasi) 
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The fell report of the Committee has been given in a pievione 
iasne of this REGISTER (1923 VoL I). It was presented to the 
President of the Congress. Mr. C. R. iW, on October 30th and its 
publication was the signal of an acute press controveisy. The most 
impoftant feature of the report was the question of Counoibentry 
which was prominently brought to the foye. and from this day Tii-tu- 
idly there arose a definite and determined split in the Congress Camp 
over this significant aspect of non-co-operation. In one sense it 
served to rouse Congressmen from the deep lethargy into which they 
bad fallen but only to show activity in internecine warfare. This 
was clearly apparent' even so early as in the proceedings of the 
All-India Congress Committee which immediately after met to discuss 
tile report. 

The Calcutta A. I. C. C. 

On November 20th the All-India Congress Committee met 
at Calcutta with Mr. C. R. Das as the president. Of 350 
members, about 200 were present. Mr. C. R. Oas in open- 
ing the meeting said that on account of difference of 
opinion on certain questions, all of them were in an agitated 
mood. He hoped that they would conduct the present deli- 
berations in a manner befiitting the worthy institution to which 
they belonged, expressing their views without heat. Each one was 
entitled to express his or her views on important questions at issue. 
They ought to remember that, whatever difference of opinion there 
might be on vital questions, there were no differences of opinion among 
those who followed the Congress flag. They were out to^ay for the 
attainment of Swaraj and they stood for the amplification of the 
method of non-violent Non-co-operation. There might be difference 
of opinion as to whether a particular measure came or did not come 
within that definition. He asked them to keep in mind that they 
wore as unanimous as members of any particular institution could be. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru then moved the first resolution 

“ This Committee accepts the report of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry 
Committee on the question of Civil Dieobedienoe and resol ves — 

(Af that the country is not prepared at present to embark upon a general 
mass Civil Disobedience, but in view of the fact that a situation may arise in 
any part of the country demanding immediate resort to mass Civil Disobedience 
of a limited character e. g., breaking of a particular law or non-payment of a 
particular tax for which people are ready, this Committee authorises Piovinoial 
Committees to sanction such limited mass civil disobedience on their own respon- 
sibility, if the condition laid down for mass civil disobedience by this Committee 
in its resolutkm Ko. S, 4th November 1921, are fulfilled. 

(B) That the resolution No. 2 passed this Committee at Delhi on the 
4th November which gives Provincial Committees all powers neoesagiy to 
detennine upon leaoft to civil disobedience of any kind whatever lesUNred 
end BmluMn l, clueie 1, pamed on the 24th February, to the extent that it 
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oolifliofct with that resolation^ bs caiioallod, pvoTided that ganeral wait oiTil 
dittbedienoe it not ponniitibl «.** 

Tho following it the text of the Batolation of 4th Noyembe ^ 
referred to above 

** The All-India Congreit Committee anthoriaet eterj Prorinoe, on itt ow e 
retpontibilityi to undertake Civil ditobedience including non-payment of 
in tbe manner that may be oontidered the mott tnitable by the xetpeotive Pro- 
vincial Congreit Committeet tnbiect to the following conditiont 

(1) * In the individual Civil Disobedience, the individual mutt know faand- 
ipinning and must have completely fulfilled that part of the programuie which 
it applicable to him or her, e. g., he or the mutt have entirely ditaarded the use 
of foreign cloths and adopted only hand-tpun hand- woven garments^ mutt be a 
believer in fiindu-Mutlim unity and indeed unity among all the oommnnitiet 
profetting different religions in India at an article of faith, mutt believe in 
non-Tiolence at absolutely eieential for the ledrem of the Khilafat and tte 
Punjab wrongs and the attainment of Swaraj, and if a Hindu, mutt by hit 
personal conduct show that he regards untouchability at a blot upon nationalism ; 

(S) In the event of mast Civil Disobedience a district or Tahsil thould be 
treated at a unit, and therein a vast majority of the population must have adopted 
full Swedeshi and mutt be clothed out of cloth hand-spun and l^nd- woven in 
that district or Tahsil, and must believe in and practice all the other items of 
Non-Co-operation. 

Provided that no civil resitter diould expect to be supported out of public 
funds, and members of the families of civil resitters undergoing sentence will be 
expecM to support themselves by carding, hand-spinning and hand-weaving or 
any other means ; 

Provided further that upon application by any Provincial Oongrett Com- 
mittee, it it open to the Working Committee to relax the conditions of Civil 
Disobedience, if it is satisfied that any condition thould be waived.** 

In moving the letolationj Ft. Motilal said, that it was bat^ on 
the unanimous report of the Civil Disobedience Committee resting on 
the overwhelming evidence recorded in every part of the country. Wit- 
nesses from various parts had said that they were not ready for mass 
civil disobedience but they were ready for individoal civil disobedience 
on a very large scale. It was however stated that in certain provinces 
a ^‘non-payment’’ campaign could be launched at once against 
chaukidari and similar taxes. It would not be right and proper to 
take away from Provincial Committees the right to declare such civil, 
disobedience as was permitted by the Delhi resolution. 

Several amendments were proposed most of which relat^ to 
the removal of toe condition laid down for lanoching civil dis^ 
obedience. After the diseossion of five amendments moved by Moulvi 
M^jid Baksh> Jagatguru ^nkaracharya> Mr. Surya Kumar Slmmoi Mr. 
Bara dayal Nag and Dr. Mittor had been over, they were put to vote 
and were lost by overwhelming majorily. llie orvnal resolution 
was put to vote and oanied by an overwhelming maiority* 

Council Eptry 

Next day Ft Motilal Nehru moved the lesololion regarding 
C ouncil*entry as follows 
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WImnu ihe irorking of the LegislotiTo OoniM^ daring tlnir fink term luii 
beiidae proriag a Mrioot impediment to the redreas of the Khi l n f at and Paniab 
mronga and epseily attainment of Swaraj, caueed great misery and bardihip to 
the people^ and whereas it is desirable that steps shbnld be taken in stoiot aooord* 
onoe with the principles of noa>violent Non>oo^peration to avoid Miirrenee of 
the evil, it is resolved, with reference to the report of the Civil Disobedienoe 
Inquiry committee^ that this Committee shonld recommend to the Indian National 
Congress that Non-oo-operators should contest the elMtiont on tdie issue of 
r edr em of Punjab and Khilafat wrougs and immediate attainment of Swamj and 
make endeavour to be returned in a majority. 

It is further recommended that in view of the new Councils assembling 
early in January 1921 the Congress session of 1928 be held daring the first 
instM (d lost week ot December and the matter be again brought up for such final 
mandate Igr the Congress Os it may, under the circumstances, deem fit to issue. 

Pundit Motilal Nehru said that he was not oblivious of the fact 
that ever since the Calcutta Congress which decided on the boycott 
of Councils he had impressed upon his countrymen the necessity of 
avoiding Councils like poison but he had not resiled from that posi- 
tion. All that he asked the Committee was to pass a resolution so as 
to adopt more effective methods in carrying out their obg^. The 
attitude of those who favoured entry to the Councils was ti»t Coun- 
cils should certainly be boycotted. They maintained that that 
object could not be achieved merely by asking voters to refrain from 
voting or candidates from standii^. Experience had shown that that 
was not enough. The Councils had been filled and the effect had been 
that Non-co-operators had boycotted not Councils but themselves. 
Non-ou-operators had won a moral victory, but he considered it 
viitieieu, oven if repeatedly won, utiless it had an efiect on the 
•)r:cils. He would not indulge in speculation as to what might 
; .>eri if Non-co-opcrators stood for election, because he wanted 
■he Committee to judge the question not on expectations but on its 
-.'ter It 8. The object of boycotting the Councils was rejection of 
reiot ns and, so long as the Councils functioned, there was no mean- 
ing in boycott. They were making laws which Non-co-operators 
had to obey so long as they did not declare C.vil Disobedience. Those 
who bad been elected had not seen fit to resign when they realised 
that they did not represent the of th«{r constituents. The 

CouBLils had been going in full switj aoc '/oii imaohief they had done 
was Kuown to all. Aecoidingly he asked the Committee to issue a 
mandi'-bO to see that such oandidates who are so fond of taking seats 
in CouDoils were kept out and the only way to do that was to defeat 
tiiem at the elections' 

Mr. Sherwani seconded the resolution. It was opposed by Mr. 
Natsindas Mathura who said he regarded the presumption that Non- 
oo-operators wouM be returned in a msgority as pure guess work. The 
resolution was also opimed by Mr. C. S. Ban^ Iyer, Jagatguru Sankara- 
eharya, Mr. 1% Naraio Singh, Mr. Haidayal Nag and a few -v. 
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Mr. Stokas moved an amendment for tke deletion of the preemUe 
(ti the reeolotion on the ground that it made highly oontioTeniel 
aBsamptione whidi were not essential to the gist of the raeolution. 
Mr. Stokee added that he had feared that he would be unable to vote 
for the resolution, but his fears hfd proved groundless. The reso* 
lution was so eonstcueted that those whose views with regard to 
eontesting elaotioos differed widely might all support it. Nobody 
knew what the situation would be a year hence, and by framing tiie 
resolution in its present from the Committee was leaving the Congress 
free to act as the situation might then demand. 

Dr. Ansari opposed the motion. He considered that the ques* 
tion divided itself into two parts, that of principle and that of practice. 
With regard to the former, he pointed out that the rules prescribed 
that both voter and candidate should go through certain legal formali- 
ties and in that way they would be forced to co-operate. Bef erring 
to the practical difficulties in the way of Non-co-operators seeking 
election, Dr. Ansari said they could not afford to spend the same 
amount of money to secure election as others, especially as Non-00- 
operatois would find a dead set made against them by the combined 
forces of the Government as its supporters. There was also a great 
difficulty presented by the oath of allegiance. Although the Jamait- 
ul-Ulema had by a maiority declared in favour of contesting elections, 
a feeling of disgust and weariness would manifest itself among the 
people if the Non-jo-nperators asked for their votes without entering 
Councils, and it wou!i ' to impossible to repeat the process over and 
over again. Dr. Aiis..> thought that in view of the constitution of 
the Councils Non co-operators would not be able to secure elections 
in sufficient strength to carry on useful obstruction, and contended 
that for Non-co-operators to seek election to rrr.iiicipalities and local 
boards was uot on all fours with their seeking election to Councils, 
as boycott of Councils was an important and independent itei ''3 the 
national programme and Councils possessed far greater impo ^ .noe 
than other bodies. 

Discussion was continued on the next day, Nov. fiSiu, when 
Mr. Tayabji opposed the resolu^on considering it unconvincing. 
He pointed out that even if the oouimittee passed it, they would have 
to wait a year before they knew on what mandate they were to act 
and to pass it would mean mere waste of time and energy. He 
advLwd Non-co-operators to c?rry on the present work for another 
year. Leaders and would-be leaders might have lost faith in the 
present programme, but that was not the case with those who worked 
among the masses. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar referring to the charge that they had 
been called rebeb said that Maharashtra bad never accepted 
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Noo-wropentioii u » apiritoal pw yinnnn e Iwt ody u » pofifioal 
prognunma andi if Nio n iwopwatiop wm not to be pcditicalt 
di «7 woold not want ik % maintained tbatiito entar the Conneils 
was not inoonnetent with aitimr tflw a om tei W tHM ^ggramne •or 
dvil dieobedienoe. Sin .'QWdkBrncati dcfiidtelfar la laaaiir d oodad 
ing eleotions, botlhe woifld fabide %id» mandate id the CiongraM. 
BIr. Abl^nkar bf Mdanmbtra a^ wiyq^itad tiw ree cl nt io n and 
■aid that ita oppomsti mmu leonfiuang ‘ftdr meuie witb thnr wbjeotB. 
He ato^ dor fianrag «ml wkbed to attain it by whaterer amana he 
wuld, whdherBgrcaD-wfOMlamnrnoBnoo-apemtion. N on - oox ^e ea t i on 
from within Qaamcdla wan !the no# peai^ fdScfy iot them in them 
preaent aitiiaiiia. Chwaih afean poiaon, bat poiaon had itawaea 
and thotime waaUnoaaa adien they xroidd be able to kiU lhat poiaon 
with pdaon. 

Mr. J. M. Sen ^^ 6a who qtohe in iaroor Of the naolntien eom- 
plaiaed at the otdnefc that Ha aomantan had been hit below the belt. 
It had bean aaid tkot ihoae who drafted it had been guilty of 
diplomafaa honeaty. H that atgaafied anything it aignified inaincerily 
and he le^diat^ that chuge and regard^ the atatement that 
the reaohition md aoBMthing Nereid from what waa intended 
aa unworthy of oonsideiatioii. The apeaker timn proceeded to 
deal with the olgeotious which had bmn raiaed. He thought 
there wm no difficulty about asking the deetorOte to vote for the 
Non-ixropeniton if the latter explained that they would follow 
the mandate of the Congreae and aee that Ihe people were not 
oppreaaed. He considered that there wm <res8onable expectation that 
the Non*Co*operator8 would obtain a nugority. In dealing with the 
argument that there should be no talk of changing the programme so 
long m Mr. Gandhi and others were in jail, Mr. Sen Gupta reminded 
the opponents of the resolution that Mr. Gandhi had told them not to 
consider persons inside the jail when taking action on behalf of those 
outsidof and Mr. Gandhi would be the first to blame them if they did 
so. It bad been aaid that standing for Councils wm eo*operation« 
but what they had to look for was the intention behind it. The 
Congress had given permission for written statements to be filed in 
Civil and Criminal cases. 

M au laha Syed Sulaiman Nadwi supporting the resolution said 
that from the point of view of religion^ entering the Councils wm not 
cooperation. From a political point of view they bad to consider 
what work lay before the Non'oooperators in future. ' Those who 
opposed entering Councils agreed that the country wm not prepared 
for Civil Disobedienea and he asked them what prograntuie they inten* 
ded to place before the eountry. Mere opposition to one programme 
without soggestiiig an altenative was not frying a lead to the oountry 
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Mta. Sanigim Naida rtrongly oppoaed Uia resolntion. She would 
like to see politd<^ life interwoven with spirituality as warp with 
woof* They were inseperable and that was the real ideal of tiie 
movement for India. Mrs. Naidft^also spoke a^nst the proposal 
from a practical point of view, pmnting out that it contained no pro- 
gramme. She added that she was prepared to be in an invincible 
minority that made history rather than in a disintegrated minority 
not sure of their own intellectual or moral convictions. 

The debate was continued on the 24th when Mr. M. B. 
Jayakar supported the first part of the motion and Mr. Stokes’ 
amendment to drop the preamble, because the statements made 
therein were not strictly accurate and constituted an unneoes- 
saiy condemnation of a few honest patriots who were then 
in the Councils. After giving the genesis of the Non-co-operation 
movement, he said that though great awakening had been the result 
of the movement, it could not be said with truth that any conspicuous 
success had been achieved by the movement either in bending the 
Government to the popular will or in infusing into the ideals or 
methods of the bureaucracy that fear of popular opinion or that 
regard for popular interests and well-being which they had expected 
to rouse. They had not been able to paralyse the Government. Some 
of them thought that the movement had not achieved any success and 
BO there was a growing desire on the part of a considerable section 
of Congressmen to readjust the programme so as to bring it into 
greater conformity with tbe actual needs the movement. The 
present resolution was one attempt at such readjuskoent to cany on 
their straggle with ibe bureaucracy into a department which they had 
neglected so far and which in consequence had been rendered too 
weak and impotent to reflect the popular will, and which had been 
expldted by the far-sighted bureaucracy for their own ends. This 
had to be stopped and election to Councils must be restored once more 
to its normal working in order that the true voice of the people 
might And expression through that medium. Personally he held the 
view that it would be wrong to go into Councils with the sole and 
avowed olgect of causing obstruction, though he agreed that that 
weapon should exist in their armoury and should be used as occasion 
might require. He held this view partly for the reason that when 
their true representatives were there working in a spirit of ^m 
determination to assert their demands and when Gk>vernment realised 
that they were backed by a large majority, the bureaucracy might ^ not 
be disinclined to adjust their differences without their being driven 
to^ use tihe weapon of deadlock. No Government could go on long 
witii the use of ike veto or powers of certifleation. Government wodd 
bsve to yield oltinatefy to the will of tiie peo^e’s lepreseotativeB. 
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Fudit BftlftTiya luggMted a altentfon in tha fom of tito 
reiolationi th« effect of which was that the CoDgrea>> to be held in 
tile firat instead of the last week of December 193S, sltonld Lay down 
Ae policy to be pursued by the Coogressmeu elected as members ot 
legi^tpres. Mra Sarogini Naidu, however, proposed that in view of 
^fferences of opinion the meeting should adjourn to allow the leaders 
to confer and arrive at unanimous decision. The proposal was 
accepted and when the Committee reassembled the following resolu- 
tion was adopted : — 

“Besolred that further consideration of the question whether 
Congressmen should contest next Council elections be a^ourned and 
the same be taken up at the Gaya Congress.’* 

The AlMndia Congress Committee meeting went on for six days 
continuously, discussion on Council entry occupying as many as forty 
hours. Nearly 26 members spoke. Proceedings were so conducted 
that there was one speaker on either side alternately. Almost all 
the leading members took part in the discussion. There was no 
shutting out of any speaker and every one of those that addressed 
the assembly was given a good hearing. No time limit was imposed, 
and when after a two days’ discussion a member attempted to suggest 
a closure, the meeting was not in a mood to listen to him even. 

Five distinct groups ridlied in support of the main proposal. The 
first represented by Pt. Motilal himself was for entering the Councils, 
with a large majority for total obstruction and wieoking the Councils. 
The second school was represented by the President, Mr. C. R. Das, 
whose programme was to enter the Councils with a majority and move 
at the first for the grant of the foundation of a Swanj constitution 
and if that was granted to co-operate and build on that foundation ; 
but if it was not conceded to follow a programme of total obstruction 
with a view to wreck the Councils. The third school was led by 
Mr. Kelkar who, though holding on to responsive co-operation, would 
for the present enter the Councils on whatever mandate the Congress 
would ultimately give. The fourth school — Mr. Stokes, Mr. Aney, 
Mr. Jayakar and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya— stood for entry into 
Coundli not for wrecking but for making use of them on nationalist 
lines, o^teucting where desirable and co-operating where beneficial. 
The fifth school was that of standing for elections with a view to 
refuse to take the oath. 

The resolutions that were on the agenda were, drafted by the 
Working Committee which met specially for this purpose. On the 
question of Council entry, the Working Committee were equally 
divid^, seven agaim^t seven ; and the Chairman gave the casting vote 
aiaply to enable the Committee to place a positive resolution before 
Congress Committee. The resolution on CoundPenny was not tim full 
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sud oompleto raoommeDdation of the CivU Diaobedienoe Committee 
Imt one eat short in order that it might be elastic. At an earljr 
stage of the Working Committee meeting. Dr. Ansari mooted a 
proposal whioh gradually gained strength that the resolution 
on the Counoil-entry should not be moved at the All-India 
Congress Committee, but it should^ kept over for a special session 
of the Congress to be held in March in time for the eleotion 
campaign if decided upon ; and that in the meantime there should 
be no discussions or propaganda in the matter of the Council-entry 
and all should co-operate to work the constrnotive programme. This 
effort at compromise failed because those who were against the 
Council'entry were not prepared to agree to the withdrawal of their 
position in March next. It failed also because it was thought that 
the very idea of the Special Congress for settling the question of 
Council-entry would itself occupy the public mind and distract it. 
Farther, Mr. Kelkar and others of his opinion were not inclined to 
accept this proposal without an undertaking from the other party 
to withdraw their position in March next. 

Other resolutions 

Before the proceedings came to a close a resolution was passed con- 
gratulating the Turks on their recent victory (see paste) and expren- 
ing the opinion that there could not be peace and contentment in India 
unless the demands of the Angora Govt, in regard to the restitution 
of Turks to their homelands in Asia and Europe were satisfied and 
Jazirat-ul-arab was free from all non-moslem control. Other resolu- 
tions dealing with the boycott of British goods. Government Educa- 
tional Institutions and Law Courts and Organisation of labour were 
postponed unl^ the Gaya Congress in X’mas week 1922. 


THE KHILAFAT CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

The Beport of the Khilafat Civil Disobedience Enquiry Com- 
mittee was issued on November lOth 1922, under the signatures of 
Maulana Abdul Maiid, Moulvi Abdul Qadir, Messrs. Tasaduq Ahmad 
Khan, Sherwani, Muassam Ali, Nawab Ismail Khan and Mr. ^Zaboor 
Ahmad. The Committee recorded the evidence of 211 witnesses 
during its tour of 40 days. Tbe report was a document of 67 psgM 
in Urdu. Unlike the Congress report, all the signatories were nnanr 
moos ia their NoomaieiidatioDs of totel boycott of Counoilei Sehoob 

4(a) 
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Hid Britiib gooda. Am regards entry into the CSoondls only Mr. Zahoor 
Ahmed leooided s note of dissent. faToniing eooh entry. The 
main recommendations of the Committee were as follows: — 

They were convinced that picketting of forei^ cloth and liqnor- 
shops should be resorted to at once. The Committee upheld the boy* 
oott of Courts, but placed the following recommendations (a) In 
such criminal cases as are connected with politics and present day 
movement when launched by tbe Government with a view to crush 
the movement and persecute national workers, it was necessary that 
acting upon the principle of boycott of Courts no one should be 
allowed to participate or enter into defence, (b) While adhering to 
the principle of the boycott of Courts regarding defence of oases, 
the institution and djfence of those civil and revenue suits, which 
could not be compromised inspite of all efforts to settle them through 
panchayats or private mediation and which are liable to inflioi; 
great pecuniary losses, should not be regarded as odious and 
censured. The report further recommended : (a) organisation 
of national service to fiioilitate lawyers to give up their legal 
practice, (b) consolidation of the panchayats and framing uniform 
rules for their guidance by a committee of Ulemas to induce 
people to abide by the decisions of the panchayats, (c) the 
continuance of the boycott of schools, but effort should be made 
to organise new and improve the old national schools. As regards 
civil disobedience tbe Committee said that it was necessary to 
make dear that no Mussalman was bbund to obey any law which 
was either opposed to or dashed with tbe commandments of 
God or the precepts of the Holy Prophet. But considering all 
circumstances it would be premature to resort to mass civil disobe* 
dience. Individual civil disobedience was, however, permissible. The 
Committee further recommended foreign propaganda : (1) to promote 
and strengthen friendship with Islamic countries by means of papers, 
pamphlets and deputations to Islamic countries, and (2) conduct pro* 
l>agauda by means of papers and pamphlets in Europe and America 
and, on special occasions, when absolutely necessary, to send 
deputations. 

Tbe report of the Committee was considered at a meeting of the 
Central Khilafat Committee held along with the A. I. C. C. and it accept* 
ed the recommendation with regard to the continuance of the boycott of 
Government educational institutions, but the recommendation regarding 
the boyocriitof Legislative Councils was referred to the forthcoming Att* 
India Khilafat Conference at Gaya. The Central Committee resolved 
also that it was incumbent upon Mussalmans to take keen interest in the 
activities of the Congress and requested that the Congress Committees 
on which Mndim representation was inadequate shonld pay spedal 
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■ttontion to tiie lemoval of the deficiency. It me ako reeolred that 
in fntoie the fund of the Conunittee should be named the 'Khflsiat 
and Angom Fond’ and that 60 per cent shoold go to Angnns and 40 
per cent to Ehilafat. The remaining resolutions of the Enquiry Com- 
mittee were referred to the Woi^g Committee for presentation 
to the Central Committee at OayA. - The Working Committee also 
adopted the recommendations of the Khilafat Enquiry Committee 
regarding picketting. boyooto of courts and British goodst national 
service, non-violence, and civil disobedience. 

This decision of the Khilafatisto was due no doubt to the un- 
bending attitude of the Moslem divines who constituted the Jamiat* 
ul-Ulema which had. since the issue of the famous Fotwa of 1931, 
been exerting great influence in Moslem polity. An extraordinary 
meeting of the Working Committee of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema was 
held in Delhi in November 1 2th which discussed the question of 
Counofl-entry and passed' the following resolution : — 

The Wockiiig Committee of the Jamiat-nl-Ulema deelaies that it is incambcnt 
upon MiissalnuuM to aot aooordihgto the instmctions embodied in the published 
Fatwa of the lamiat even now, and oircumstances demand that every form of 
eo^operation, entry into eoimoils, education in Government schools and pleading 
in courts sbonld to withdta^vn from Government, and tlnssaimans should under 
no cireumstan(»8 take the oath of allegiance or come to any terms with Ctovern* 
ment. Keeping in fact the above rules, other forms of wrecking the councils, 
such as contesting for a ssat and then, without taking oath of allegiance, vaoat* 
ing it are permissible. 

Moslsm feeling 8b this period was. however, more concerned 
with happenngs in Angora and Turkey than at home, and the 
success of Angora over the Creeks had already diverted the Moslem 
mind from the question of civil disobedience or Council-entry. 
This sttlgect is dealt with in the following section. 

The Gaya Congress A Moslems. 

After the Calcutta A. I. C. C. meeting the protagonists of 
Council-entry and Council-boycott engaged themselves in gathering 
their forces for the final contest at Gkya An acute press and pla^ 
form controversy went on. and the country was treated to an exhibi- 
tion of the same brand of non-violence which had characterised 
the Congress movement in the previous two years. Hatred became 
rampant, and indecent squable the order of the day. While profes- 
sing love the lovers poured forth their venom against one another 
with more tntterness than they bad treated the ‘Satanic’ Government 
in the year before. The anti-councillors represented their opponents 
assaying: “There is to be no civil disobedience, so let us go ^to the 
Councils ; we can’t dose toddy shops, so let us go and drink.” The , 
pro-coundllors taunted in reply : “ There is no work going, so let us 
iocrease our sonl-foice by ipuning or doang; there is so mueh 
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«MMfeniotiTe work to be dooa> w lali os be pbuming and taHring’’. In 
■ooh an atmoaphere was held the Tariona general eleofeion of delegatoa 
to the Gongiees and oonaidersble ezdtemeDt prerailed which by no 
•treuof imagination could be called non*riolent. In some plaoeB* 
notably in Maharastra. actual dieturbanoea broke out and heads were 
broken .in the course of the elections to the non*Tiolent Congress. 
Messrs 1^ and Nehru and other leaders of the Council-entry faction 
had to resign their seats in the Provincial Congress Committees in 
disgust and were subjected to a broadside of ridicule suchas Congrear 
men used to hurl at the Moderates a year before. The newly formed 
All-India Congress Committee had a minority of ‘No-changers’ returned 
to it> and the ‘Pro-changers’ favouring Council-entry though led by Mr. 
Das. the President of the Congress, and including some of the fore- 
most leaders of the Congress movement, were in a minority. At last 
the Congress met at Oaya on December 26th 1922. In his presi* 
dential address Mr. Das threw himself entirely in favour of Council- 
entry. but Pt. Motilal Nehru’s resolution that “ it is resolved, with 
reference to the report of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee, 
that non-co-operators should contest the elections on the issue of the 
redress of the Punjab and Ehilafat wrongs and immediate Swang. in 
accordance with the principle of non-violent non-ooroperation. and 
make every endeavour to be returned in. a majority ” was rejected 
by a large majority. The ‘No-changers.’ under the leadership of 
Mr. Bajasopriaohariar who had stepped into the editorship of M. 
Gandhi’s “ Yomg India ” after the latter’s imprisonment, invoked 
the name of the Mahatma and his utteraqpes. and this carried the day. 
The full proceedings of the Congress and other National Assemblies 
at Gaya are given elsewhere in this Uegi$t«r, Suffice it to say 
here that the decisions of the Congress were influenced by the atti- 
tude of the Moslem Nationals in the Khilafat Conference and the 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema. The latter body vetoed ite resolution of the 12tii 
November allowing the contesting of seats only but not taking 
the oath of allegiance by a new resolution which declared th<i^ 
it was against the Shariat to stand for elections or to make eflbrts 
in that behalf even. This attitude of the Moslem divines 
was due to the fact that the Turkish Peace Conference at 
Lausanne had suddenly broken down owing to the aggressive demands 
of the British. The Ehilafat Conference too set aside the issue of 
Council-entry and had their attention fastened on Turkish problenw. 
The sum total of the fiery proceedings at Gaya amount^ to this 
tiut Council-entry was tabooed, and the old Non-o(M>peration pto- 
giamme of triffle boycott was confirmed ; and in this decision the 
gtsto of affairs in far off Turkey had not played an insignificant part. 



Moslem Activities 1922-23 

A groat set-baok to tbe NatioqfkKmoTomont in India in 1938 waa 
given hy the andden change of affahfa in the Near Eaat which aerved 
to divert the Moslem mind from the old channel. It ahm^ be 
remembered that that movement owed its origin to the fnaion of 
Hindu'Moalem feelings on common grounds of adversitF. Even ao 
late aa March 1922 the resignation of Mr. Montagu from Mr. Lloyd 
Qeorge’a Cabinet waa due to his championing the Moslem canae in 
the matter of the Ehilafat. The Treaty of Serves, the muM^evoua 
imposition of the British Cabinet on the Turkish Sultan, bad been 
a great thorn which kept the Moslem world in ceaseleas unrest 
Britain's instigation had at this period emboldened the Greeks 
to lead an armed campaign in Asia Minor and the challenge 
was met the Young Turks of Angora who had 'rebelled' 
against the Treaty of ^rvea. But in August 1922 the Greeki 
suffered a terrible defeat and the Angora Nationals under their 
General Mustapha Pasha amased the world by almost 

destroying the whole Greek advance. The news was received in 
India wiiA great jubilation. But this was quickly followed by a deep 
resentment against the British Premier when .it came to be known 
that Mr. Lloyd George had taken up the Ghuek cause and had on 
their behalf ordered a mobilisation of the fleet in Turkish waters 
and had appealed to the Dominions for help agaiut Turkey. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Government bad time after time broken 
foith willi India and the Moslem world. The grand bluffer t^t ^ 
was, he forgot his own solemn war-pledges which he had given in 
the name of England tfairfi ' Asia Idinor and Thrace with Constan- 
tinople as the capital shonld be left to Turkish Sovereig^ after 
the war’ and on this promise he had secured the unstinted oo^ 
operation of the Indian Moslems in the late war with ^irkey* 
fie was about to plunge the worid into another war, ca llin g tiia 
Dominions to his aid and hacking the Greeks with money a^ 
monitions, when international relations and the Labour distemper in 
Eof^bnd became acute and providentially interfered with Mr. Geo naa 
datigna. France and Italy were bvoarahly disposed towards Angora 
and hut for the British would have liked to revise the Tre aty o f 
Sevres and make the'terms more equitable. In England the grert 
hulk of tim peoMe was weary of the tslk of another war ow 
Bfr. Lloyd George s ooalitum Government suddenly eoUa p sed on wa 
fasae on Ostober 18^ ‘In i^toptember Indian. .Muslim opinion waa 
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eaUed to the Britidi CSabioot bgr the Gentihl Khflafat Gomniittee 
in the following terms:— 

"It is gxsatly to be desired that the restoration of Coastantiiiople and 
Thrace to Torkisb mle shonld be aoeomplished immediately. Indians belieTe 
that the British Government still intends to break its pledged word to India and 
defraud Turks. Religious movement for emigration ^ begun already. If 
Constantinople, Thrace and the so-called Neutral Zone are at once restored to 
Turkey and British troops withdrawn immediately Indians will be reassured. If 
restoration is delayed, Hijiat will begin. At least one million Indian. Muslims 
are preparing now to emigrate to help their Turkish brethren. Special meeting 
Central Ehilafat Committee October 1 7th dealing with the organisation of 
exodus.** 

This threat of Hijjrat was no doubt a mere bluff, for the minority 
of the fire-brands amofigst the Muslims were during this period in 
jail. But the meeting of the* Central Khilafat Committee in Delhi 
for severd days from October 17th was held in great fervour. The 
proceedings were held in eanmra and what transpired in the meeting, 
how the question of Hijrat came to be dealt with, was not made 
public except the following resolutions 

(1) This meeting of the Central Sbiiafat Committee congratulates Ghasi 
Mnstapha Eemal Pasha and Nationalist Turks on their unparalleled victories 
and 18 convinced that those victories are promises of a brilliant future for Islam 
and useful to the future of Asia. This meeting further assures Gasi Mustapha 
Eemal Pasha that the hearty and practical sympathies of Indian Mussalmans 
will always be with him. 

(2) This meeting of the Central Ehifafat Committee resolves that^ in com- 
memoration of Turkish viclories, Ghasi Mnstapha Eemal Pasha be presented 
with a special sword and the Nationalist Turks with two aeropLanes on behalf of 
United India, and farther decides that these pritents be offered by an AU-lndia 
deputation which shoukl proceed to Angora for this purpose. [Before passing this 
lesolution, the Secretary in reply to certain information ask^ by the members 
announced that the cost of these aeroplanes would be sixteen thousand pounds 
each. The Secretary of the Agra Provincial Committee also announced that on 
behalf of his Province bis Committee would present a third aeroplane costing 
approximately Rs. 3 lakhs.] 

(3) In view of the present Turkish situation, this meeting of the Central 
Ehilrat Committee resolves that an Angora Legion composed of lovers of Ehilafat 
be organised and further appeals to the country in general and Mussalmans in 
particular to joio this important movement as a sacred national and religious 
duty. 

(4) Whereas it is essential, on the basis of Islamic inianctioas and tradi- 
tions, that the Jajirat-ul-Arab should be entirely free from ncm-Masiim con- 
trol, direof or indirect, and whereas therefore the united struggle of Munalmans 
iff the world is to continue until Mesopotamis, Talestine, BWljas, Yamaa and 
byria are completely made free, and whereas the treaty oomcluded by Britain with 
the so called Government of Iraq is absolutely unaooeptalde to Mussalmans, in as 
muek as Indian Muslims believe that notwithstanding the verbal removal of 
a»®date, Mesopotamia will not be free from Bntiah interference, this meeting of 
the Central BLhiiafat Gommittee of India herein desires to declare that the present 
nnrest among the Mussalmans of the world and their effort to itmove this 
m^Mnslim inlluesioe shall continue until the aforesaid objea Is latisfaeletfiy 
aoniffedi 
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(8) Thii maetiiig of the Oentiml KhilafKt Oommittee aooepfai tin 
iSbinmn by Rr. Lli^d Qooige, the British Pnmiar, in his spaeoh at 
to Asia on tho one hand and to Islam on the other, and assures him and otiier 
persons of his way of thinking that so far as Islam is concerned, this ohallenge 
the Muslims of the world alive to their responsibility are ever ready to meeMn 
every possible manner. 

(6) This meeting of the Central %hilafat Committee oonsiders British 
activities in their attempts to intemalbhiaalise Turkisb Straits (meaning Dar- 
denalles) as unjust and ooeroive and in the opinion of this committee snoh 
mter-nationalisation could only be justifiable in cass other powers^ espeehiUy the 
British, inter-nationalise seas under their respective influences, and further in the 
opinion of this meeting such attempts are detrimental to the freedom of Shilafat, 
of Islam and seat of Ehilafat. 

(7) This meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee resolves that an influ- 
ential deputation should be sent to Bed jas for the purpose of studying the present 
situation in Jasirat-ul-Arab and to advise the people thereof, and the Working 
Committee should be empowered to decide, about the time of its starting, its expen- 
diture, its personnel and other essentials connected therewith. 

(8) This meeting of the Central Khilafat Committee sincerely thanks the 
French (Government and French nation for their policy and valuable aid rendered 
by them to Turkey at this critical hour, and assures France that Indian Mnssal- 
mans look upon her present attitude with satisfaction. This meeting further 
strongly hopes that France will maintain her present policy towards Turkey and 
hopes that she would set a supreme example to other Euiopean nations and give 
further cause for the gratitude of Mussalmans by helping the attainment of the 
freedom of Syria. 

(9) An almost similar resolution in favour of Italy was also discussed and 
passed by the Committee. 

(IG) Another resolution appointed a small deputation of Indian Muslims to 
the Peace Conference to advise and place India’s demands regarding the 
Khilafat question. 

Moderate MoBlems on Angora 

The moderate Moslems too could not but feel stirred by the 
news of the threatened British operations against Angora. In the 
Central Legislature M. Abul Kassim sent notice of a motion of 
adjournment of the Assembly on 20th September which was however 
withdrawn, and instead a deputation waited upon the Viceroy to 
make representation on the situation. The Viceroy gave a sympa* 
thetie hearing and promised to lay their views before His Majesty’s 
Government in England. The spokesmen were Syed Basa Ali, Mr. 
Abul Kassim and Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan. The deputation included Sir 
Zolfikar Ali Khan, Col. Sir Umar flyat Khan, Nawab Sir Bahadur 
Khan, Sir Ahmed Thambi Maricair, Mhjor Mahomed Akbar Khan, 
Prince Akram Hussain, Mr. Abul Kassim, Mr. Mahomed HiQaebhoy, 
Nawab Ibrahim Ali Kaia KaramuUah, Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim, 
Khan Bahadur Zaharuddin Ahmed, Khan Bahadur Ismaa, Mr. 
Barodawalla, Mr. K. Ahmed, Mr. Huasainally, Chaudhun Sa^bud- 
din, Klift n Sdiib Abdul Qudirmain Asfedullah, Mr. Mahomed Yasin 
Khan Bahadur, Mir Sadat Ali, T.8. Biahomed Hum ^ib Bahadur, 
Khan SiirfiM Huiwn and Shaik Abdul M^jid, 
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The M«bm>. mbmittad by tbam aaid inUr eUa,~^ 

<Wlifttem nuj bethediflerenoet amoog Indian Knaialinana ai to tim mothodi 
th^r ahonld adopt to help the Torksi there ie no diiEerenoe of opinion amongat 
tiiem on the iasne itaell The way in which th^ wonld line a treaty of 
peace to be oonoloded with Turkey has already bsen fully and anthoritatiTely 
atated more than once on their behalf. It is not desirable perhaps to cloud the 
iaauethat has directly arisen out of the Turkish operations in Asia Minor 
calling attention to other matters howerer important. But at the same time, we 
would be altogether failing in discharging our duty as staunch supporters of the 
British connection if we omitted to mention that Indian Moslem opinion can 
neter reconcile itself to the parcelling out of the Jajirut-ul-Axab among the Powers 
and the remoyal of the Holy Places from the control of the Turkish SultaUi ttw 
Khalifa of the Moslem world. 

*Three important points arise out of the present situation. They are: (A) The 
Turkish ocou^tion of Thrace, (B) the future of the neutral lone. and (C) the 
safety of Constantinople with r^rd to the inter-nationalisation of the Straits 
and the Sea of Marmora. 

* It is the conviction of the Indian Mussalmans that the only thing that 
stands between the Kemalists forces and Thrace is the presence of the Allies. 
Thrace is the home-land of the Turks and it is therefore but just that Thrace, in 
the heart of which is situated the ancient town of Adrianople, should be restored 
to the Turks. The neutral cone must be a perennial source of trouble. To cut 
off Thrace and Constantinople from Asia Minor by creating a neutral sone is in 
oar view a totally unjustifiable thing. It means the cutting of Turkey into two 
parts which would be inaccessible to each other. It would be a constant source 
of embarassment to the Allies and of irritation to the Turks and is calculated to 
lead to highly undesirable results. 

* The powers similarly situated can defend their capital in the case of an 
attack. We regretfully but strongly urge that the control of the Straits be res- 
tored to the Turks and sufficient guarantees be taken from them. We cannot 
conceive of Constantinople as the Capital of Turkey with control of the Straits 
and the Sea of Marmora in non-Turkish hands. We deem it our duty to statn 
that Indian Moslem opinion, in fact Indian opinion, will unanimously support 
the Turks on this question. We are glad that an important section of the British 
public are inclined to the view which is in accord with our own feeling. The 
attitude of France, Italy and even Yugo-Slavia inspires hope, and we trust that 
if only England will not adopt an unfriendly attitude towards Turkey, a just 
peace in accordance with the wishes of Indian Moslems in the lines set forth 
above will soon be concluded.* 

War with Turkey however did not oome off as Qeneral 
Hanrington, the British commander in the Turkish region was 
against such a policy. A temporary lull in the situation was brought 
by a oonference between the Allied and Turkish Generals at Mudania 
to deSne the te^ of a truce pending a Peace Conference whieh 
finally met at Lausanne. OnOotoW 11th the Mudania agreement 
was signed which* provided for Greek evacuation of Thrace in 16 daya 
and re-installation of a Turkish administration in SO dayoi and the 
provitional ereation of a neutral sone beyond which A^ra was 
not to advance^ The oonolusion of this Conferenoe was the aii^ 
ioT Ifr. Uoyd - Gaosgi^a faU. Hie Coalition USL on OoMber 
S0th» and Mr. Baldwin at the hood of a puie oonaor^ve partl^ 
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same into office. Prepuatoae were then haetened for tiie Tarkieh 
Peaoe Conferenee. 

Revolution in Angora 

Meanwhile affairs ware |n*eying unezpeetedly at Angora. 
Early io NoTember the Angora' National Assembly unanimonsly 
voted a law saying that sinoe 16th Maroh 1920 and for all time the 
Government of the Turkish Nation rested in the harwla of their 
National Assembly and no other form of Government would be 
recognised. The people would recognise no personal authority like tiiat 
of Constantinople. The Caliphate would remain with the ffony of 
Ottoman, but the Assembly would select a Prince whose character, 
attainments, and morals were worthy of the position. It added 
the Turkish Government would be the chief bulwark of the Caliphate. 
The news of the adoption of the Law was greeted with a salute 
of hundred and one guns, also with celebrations in streets. The 
date of the passing of the Law (1st November) was kept as a 
National Holiday. As a result of this decree the Sultan of Turkey 
was deposed. The Angora Government made null and void all 
treaties and conventions concluded since 16th March 1920 by tiis 
Constantinople administration. This was made in reply to the allied 
move of issuing a separate invitation to Constantinople to be repre* 
sented at the Lausanne Conference. It was no doubt to the interest 
of the European Powers that Turkey should be broken up by internal 
dissensions into two wrangling parties, one of the old subservient 
regime at Constimtinople and the other of the Young Turks at A^ra. 
Angora’s firm stand and quick action however foiled this policy of 
dMd$ et imptra, but further attempt was made by Britain to show 
friendliness to ^e deposed Sultan and to create a feeling on his hehalf 
amongst Indian Muslims. A press propaganda was stuted both in 
Englimd and amongst the Anglo'Indian organs in India. The bait 
however did not catch and Indian Muslims refused to be caught in 
trap. On November ISth the Moslem divines of India met at Delhi 
and resolved that : — 

The Jamait-al-Ulexne deiiree to deolAie their Tiewe in nletion to the newe 
leoeiired xeguding the lepentioii of epiritnal and temporal powers of the KhalifiL 
that in the aboenoe of anthoritatife news from reliable sources of the decision of 
the National AssemblT. Anfloraa as weU as the new legislation introdnoed in the 
Angora Assemblj. the Jamait-nl-Ulema cannot for^e time being express anj 
▼iewi from the point of iew of religion. The obTioos object of the propann^ to 
Muslim sympathies from Qasi Mcstafa Kema) Pesha and the Na t i o n a l 
Aasembir«SEA^a STto giye the enemies of Islam a chanoe to injure the Kema- 
lint cansae The Jamait-nbUlema io confident that Indian Muslims could nefcr 
be ddnded hj saeh news and their tjmpathies for Khilafst and Angora 
lemaln anaMscted. The Mnosalmans owe a deep debt of gratitadSL to the Taras 
§mm ^ Nhilffiiht Slid lofaua' 81x00 csntBrioi^ and 

A is • dmyiUMOsnlaiMSwtthlsIsaieetiqesttBtowbalaJiSBitsd^asfewwMfi 
Ihste sirvtaB aiM Mie tiMb esiifidsBSS to Oe SsMlWs. 

4(c) 
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A poMie BUMiletto throwiiif more CHD the mlijeot wia aleo 
tttiied by the Jamiat io the following tenne 

For tomedayi past Boater's AgoaejIiM been avidfioasly eabllng profoie 
news aboatreoent faappenlimin Angora and Constantinople, the sum total of 
which is that the Angora mtional Assembly hare legislated that since 16th 
March 1920 and for all time to come, the aorereignty of the Turkish people shall 
9est in the Grand National Assembly and that the Saltan shall be a constitntiona 1 
monarch; also that the Khilafat ihall remain in the fibose of Ottoman bat that 
the Ehalif Saltan shall be elected from among the princes of the Hoose eligible 
for the high office, not for seniority of age, bat on acooant of character and 
attainment thus doing away with the practice hitherto obserred. The pro- 
paganda— for such IS the yolome of news recently cabled with reference to 
Semalists* actiyities— has obyioasly a two-fold object in yiew. Firstly, to alienate 
Muslim sympathies from Eemalists by raising an alarm about the so-called 
Kemalists* affront to the sacred institntion of the Khilafat and to the temporal 
status of the Saltan Khalifa, and secondly, to diyert Muslim opinion from the 
anti-Muslim attitude of the British cabinet to anti-Kemalist agitation by showing 
that the authoritatiye demands of Indian Muslims in the matter are being brushed 
aikle by the Semalists contrary to all Islamic precedents. 

We WMld warn the Mussalmans against gifing credence to the highly 
coloured pim-meal news particularly meant to work up prejudice against the 
Tarks. It is an open secret that the Treaty of Seyres was fiumed to deal a fatal 
blow to the tem|^*oral and spiritual powers of the Saltan Khalifa. This led 
Indian Muslims to formulate their demands, so frequently repeated, n^rdlng 
the temporal powers of the Khalifa. Now, according to the newly cabled consti- 
tntion, a good portion of the temporal powers of the Saltan Khalifa is placed in 
the hands of the National Assembly. * The Assembly would thus form the chief 
immediate bulwark of the Khilafat and would btrengthen, rather than weaken, 
the hands of the Khalifa. Muslims ♦berefore cannot regard .this transfer dt power 
with any apprehension. Byeiy Mass • knowing how Snltau Wahiaddio E3ian 
had been used by the Allies to farther t -.r ends to the detriment of the Khilaffit 
itself, would rejoice at the new arrangement which shall place the Khilafat on a 
aecnrer fonndation. 

As regards the election of the Khalifa we maintain that he had always been 
elected and that the office was neyer hereditary. The method of election eyer 
since the death of the Prophet has been that the nation immediately and directly 
mpcjuiblc for the maintenance of the Khilafat and its dignity elected the 
Khalifa and the rest of the Mnslim world confirmed the election. This is the 
cmly Bonnd practical and reasonable basis of election owing to the simple fact 
^at the nation from which the Khalifa was elected (in the present instance, the 
Ottoman people) was natmally better qualified to make the choice than ontsiders. 
Our contention would be amply jircyed by reference to Islamic history. The 
point in issue is therefore quite clear and we hope the Mussalmans of India, 
^ing in the Turkish National Apsembly a real bnlwarkef strength to the 
Khilafat, would approye of their decision. 

^ ^ ^ England would not only gain nothing by 

ch^ii^ snoh propaganda, hut would actually embitter Muslim fseling 
agahiit it, Tho Mussalmans of India haye^ during the last e^bt years of constant 
inlrigm^ yilifioatioa and insalta, tasted the eup of bitterest suffering and hnmilia- 
tion paitlenlariy at the h a n di of Great Britain. The sadden oonoem shown by 
^subridised ageneios and presses of Groat Brittin about the alleged disisgaid 
•hown- by the .^ora (hsmbrnmA to tiie een ti m ent s of Indian Mussalmana can 
neyor deodyeai. Booh iuddenaiid deep oonoem for ouroause is to us aothlag 
lKittbefQ|o.n»iierof soMdeepdsM|uon tho paitof tho British Foso^pi Qffioe 
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litair to t]i 6 oinie of Kidlililt Slid lidftnu A&lnftaiM of tliliwt 
iadiMilto 100011% flabled nem bboat Bultoii Wohld< 4 id-diii*iTiiit toliidiOi the 
oBboooKtfA throo lumr'i interiiew with Goaeral Horriagtoii. u tho 
Mtidi Vooe|po<lftoe hoi^ibot with the help of aotege-muiogediopepttaiii 
iflrillo booked bj the oaewle reeponsiTeneM of puppeti like the oo-ooUed Kingi 
of fiedHn^ Jlieenpoftoiiilo bnd Tions-Jordo% end Bgjrpt| thoy coo oet op the poe* 
oewt Sokaoioi oopaiiOBiaiid ariial KkaliCe eomewhere in their own loiie of 
laiafieei^ the Bntiih FoMign OiBoe ehall faqpe in lain. Indeed eneha^loti the 
last deiq^ecateoitteBi^ of a bankrapt etateitmanBhip and of crookedneoi, it boim to 
seoiril on Unir nrlgioaion themeeWei. 

And tiio Central Elhilaht Committee at a meetiiig held in 
CSoIentta on November Blet paaaed the following among other 
reecdiitiona.-^ 

This meeting of the Central Ehilafat Committee regards those actions of the 
deposed Saltan Wahid-oddin Khan as opposed to the Islamic intearests and his 
dignity as Khalif which daring his reign haie resulted in enhancing British and 
non-llMlem prestige and domination and have all along proved an impediment 
in the way of the Angora National Assembly, the final proof thereof being amply 
fnmiDhed by the deposed Saltan's refuge under British protection. This meeting 
further views with alarm the design of the British Government in oonneotion 
with the question of Khilafat*and its attempts to create discord in the Hoe em 
world by affording protection to the depos^ Sultan. This meeting hereby 
declares that in as much as the parading of the deposed Sultan in India or olber 
Islamic countries as a rival claimant against the properly elected Khalif is a 
sore proof of the mischievoas designs of the enemies of Islam to create disunion 
and discord and thereby destroy the unity of sentiment prevailing in the Islamic 
world and to disconcert the glorious achievements and slur the reputation of the 
National Assemb y and to alienate the syoopathies of Hussalmans therefrom, 
this meeting watus the British Government that the entire responsibility for 
evil results ensuing from such policy wi*l rest with them and in the event of the 
K^if being btonght to India to win the ernipathies of ludian Huna.mani, it 
will be the duty of Mii88a:muiB of this country to comp;«tely fioyu)tt the deposed 
Khaijf who hi*8 damaged the cause of Isiam and Kbilafat. Committee 
farther considers its duty to impress ou the Mos.ems of other countries to beware 
of the activities of the British Go%tfrnment and abstain from do. ng any thing 
which may prove detrimental to Islamic unanimity of thou ;ht and action and 
which may afford enemies of Islam a chance to creat ostiie atmosphere againWi 
the National Assembly of Augora by professing sympatiiy for Islam. 


The Lausanne Conference. 

With reference to the prooeedings of the Lausanne Conference, this mating 
of the Central Khi.afat Committee considers its duty to declare that u the Alito 
terms of peace be in any way ‘derogatory to the dignity and integrity of tho 
Khilafat, itfc military, admiuistrat We, financial and economic freedom and com- 
plete independence, or in any way amount to the refusal and noMOcognitioii of 
the real sanctity of the Holy places and their freedom from non-Mos^ owt^ 
ftad (a tend to impose non-Moslem dommation orer other Bosiem 

countries, thqr would be wholly unacceptable to Hussalmans and they wouhl 
ever continue to agitate againtt the imposition of such unjust terms. 

IUb neekuig of the Owrtna EbUSt* Co«ml^ 
ooeMioii of the mthnnement of H. L M. Aarfr-ol-Momineen 8ul^ AWy 
XhuiXlMCWiplioC oUMoiiotoimo bo UMurkU with 
Itv iriiMb the OnnriMae it> BeentMta t» fis•d■to]•Mr<^t•b• 
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obwrvad thranghoBt m » day of rendering lumage to tin new OnUph and 
oiOering imTeie in all Hoaqnee after Jnmma Piayera. 

The Lausanne Conference. 

The conference of the Powers met at Lausanne on the 20th 
NoTcn&her 1922. The draft peace terms presented at the end of 
January were not sstisfactoiy to the Angora Government and there 
came a deadlock. The actual rock on which the split took place was 
the question of economic concessions in which France and Italy were 
interested, and so far as Britain was concerned she wanted Mosul for 
its rich oil'fields. The conference at Lausanne accordingly broke up 
and the Turkish delegates took hack to Angora the draft peace terms. 
A series of counterproposals were presented by Angora to the Allies 
early in April, and on the 23rd of that month negotiations were 
renewed at Lausanne. The negotiations during these months were 
alternating gustoes of hot and cold blasts. One day news came of 
peace, next day of war, and this went on till it became nauseating, 
llie capitulations became now the test question. It tried to impose 
allied authority over allied sutgects within the Turkish country, just as 
hero in India Europeans are better treated and protected by law 
than Indians. The actions of some hot-heads in Turkey and Greece 
brought about periodic crises ; but these events failed to interrupt 
the firm attitode of Angora and the progress of the conference. 
The question of the Ottoman Debt came at one time near to causing 
a deadlock, bi'.t all parties were actpated by a desire for peace ; and 
the Allied willingness to compromise enabled all difficulties to be 
surmounted. On July 24, 1923 peace was finally signed; and the 
Angora Government Laving ratified the Treaty on August 23rd, all 
allied troops left Turkey within the next six weeks. 

But the effect the Lausanne negotiations had on India was 
remarkable. For folly nine months the Indian Muslims talked of 
little else than Angora and Lausanne. In the Ebilaiat Conference 
and the Jamiat-ul'Ulema held at Gaya in 1922 the main theme was 
Turkey (proceedings given elsewhere in this Begister). The tele- 
grams from Lausanne created much excitement at Gaya and the 
Eh%{at and Congress leaders met in a conference in which it was 
declared that the “whole of India would stand by Turkey.’* The 
British Government was warned of the consequences of predpiteting 
an Indian War. The Muslims declared that they would ly 
the Turks to the last Moslem living, and would disobey all laws 
which stood in the path of their religion. 

On Januaiy 1, 1923, at its final sitting, the Ehilafat Conference 
warned the Government that in 

the event of a war with Turkey, due to the unjust attitude ti the Allies, 
particularly of Britain, the Uaslimsof India would immediately laanch Civil 
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Diictedieiuse with a proanunme which wonld include spreading their propaganda 
among the police and the army, the stoppage of fresh recrnitment, lefnsai to 
subscribe to war loans, recrnitment to the Angora Legion, picketing of foreign 
cloth and liquor-shops and preventing the export of food grains. 

The conference did not stpi^ with this : it decided to raise 10 
lakhs of rupees and 50,000 volunt^rs within the next three months^ 
when the committee would advise as to the launching of Civil Dir 
obedience. The Angora Legion was to be at once stai^. A resolu* 
tion was also passed declaring that India’s struggle for liberty would 
benefit by her making common cause with other Asiatic countries. 

All this high talk, however, came to nothing. For Britain 
softened down in April. Lord Curzon, the Foreign Secretary, 
consummate diplomacy eat the humble pie, and humoured Angora to 
a peaceful frame of mind. Peace was concluded with Angora on July 
24th. The occasion was sought to be made into a huge Hindu- 
Moslem demonstration of rejoicings at the successful emergence of 
Turkey as an independent Asiatic Power. A joint manifesto signed 
by about 150 Hindu and Muslim leaders representing different 
communities and all presidencies was issued as follows : — 

Turkish Peace Celebration, 

Peace between Tnrkey and the Allies is to be signed. It is a complete 
triumph for the Turkish arms and the Turks have vindicated their national 
honour, seciued independence for their country, a glory for the Bast, and acquired 
a status amongst the great powers of ?!uTope. For India this peace means a 
partial fulfilment of the triple purpose of her present struggle. The Turks have 
achieved ail their national aims, but the integrity of the Khilafat still remains 
to be restoi'ed according to the requiremcnis of Islam. It can only be secured 
through the liberation of Zazirat-ui-Arab from foreign control and influence. 
A continuance of the mandates for Palestine and Mesopotamia and the wholly 
unsatisfaotoiy status of Hed jaz am against the requirements of Islamic law. A 
settlement acceptable to Islam and India can only be secured when the Jasirat*ui 
Arab is entirely freed from foreign control of any kind and under any pretext. 
It is largely through^lndia's assistance that domination over Zazirat-ul Arab is 
maintained. The complete freedom of the Holy places of Islam can only be 
attained when such assistance is withheld. India must secure control over her 
foreign policy if this result is to be achieved. The struggle for Swarajya therefore 
becomes doubly inqierative to Indians, for without Swarajya control of Indians 
foieign policy is impossible. The Mussalmans of India must realise that their 
harmonious and consistent co-opeiation with the Hindus and other communities 
of India in the struggle for Swarajya is essential both from a national 
and a religious standpoint. The Hindus must also realise that a satisfActory 
settlement of the Khilafat question is now a part of settled national 
policy and they must whole-heartedly co-operate with the Mnssalmans in 
achieving this end as they have hitherto done. This struagle must be 
pushed on with a trreater vigour and greater confidence. The sucoes* of 
the Turks will, it is hoped, strengthen our national determination and spur ui 
on to greater national effort. As India has oontidbnted In whatever s m a ll 
mcasni'e her share in the struggle of the Turks lor independency it is only 
proper that Hindus^ Hnssalmans, Sikhs, Paxsees and others should jom 
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tofflAer in odabmting its triumphant termination. India, haTing iharad 
the trials and tribnlationB of Turley, mast now also share her rejoic- 
ings. These rejoicings will serve a triple pnrpose. First, they will 

remind the people of India that the victory they celebrate is largdy the 
resnlt of their common endeavonr nnder the gnidanoe of tlmir great 
leader Maxima Gandhi and his hentenants Maulanas bhankat Ali and Mahomed 
Ali who are now in Jail. Secondly, they will stimnlate the people to greater 
eAort lor securing the complete satisfaction of their demands; and thirdly, they 
will by bringing all oommonities together in a common act of thankfnuess 
God Ahmighty help to remove these difierenoes bttween Hindns and Mnssalmans 
which have nnfortanately .sprung up recently in some parts of the country and 
are sapping the foundation of National solidarity on which alone can the 
slmctnze ai Swaraj be built. It is therefore proposed that joint celebrations of 
the Turkirii Peace Treaty by all the communities, Hindus, Mnssalmans, Sikhs, 
Parsees and Christians alike should be held on the occasion of the ensuing 
Iduiioha. Muslims should pray in the Edgah for the welfare of the Ehilafat and 
the non-Muslims should fraternise with them in a becoming manner. On the 
following day a joint procession with National and Ehilafat Flags should be 
arranged and mass meetings should be held everywhere at which resolutions 
riiould be passed : (a) congratulating the Caliph and H. E. Qhazi Mustafa 
Kttnal Pasha, (b) reiterating our demands re^rding complete independence 
of tfan Jasira-tul-Arab, (o) expressing the determination of the Hindus, 
Mnosalmans, Sikhs, Parsees ar. Christians of India to remain united for the 
common goal of attainment of Swaraj. At night on the procession day illumina- 
tions should be arranged and collections for the Ehilafat Fund started during 
the three days of Iduizoha. 


Khilafat Gonimitt6e’& Appeal. 


'The following significant statement was also issued by Dr. M. A. 
Ansarif President ; Masib-ul-mulh Hakim Ajmal Khan ; M. Abdul 
Qadir of of Qasoor, Vice-Presidents^ Dr. Syed Mahmuds Messrs. 
Moazaam Ali, Osman Sobani, Hony. Secretaries ; and Mr. Omar Sobani 
Hony^ Treasurer of the Central Khilafat Committee of India 
oonneotioD with the Turkish Peace celebrations on Iduzzoha> tLo 
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protracted negotiations at Lausanne are about to come to a speedy 
termil&tW as the peace is going to be signed. Unfoi 'nateiy the anticipated 
conelilpon of a satisfactory treaty of peace between Turkey and the Allies has 
given rise to an ''nroneons impression among the Mussaimans that the struggle 
for th^ integrii 4 the Ehilafat is well nigh, if not already, over and that tiaif 
can, mw sit quiet without lais^ng a finger in the matter^ Besides this tte 
nil ' mr I of inter-oommnual affairs annng out of incidents in the Punjab 
and (£ewherw has also resulted in aggiavatmg the feeling of apathy not only 
toward! the Ehilafat qnr . a but also towards thf» struggle for Swaiaj in India, 
MUt Gills untetunately the attention and energy of the nation has been 
4pnssed on qaestiOBs of far leaser importance wbicb ooald be very well dls- 
of at kdaiire after the actual fight lor freedom wae over. The pieieiit 
Mleottbiiiglinliid^ immediate and nuriiorttative etatement aa to 

*^%hat oar fntim Uim of ocfelsn 

^ enis <jf the Shflafat queetton, ae has been etpited iieqwatly, ia the 

iMdsm of the which is oertaiahr not go^ to ba eeaned ae a 

H&Ut af tiko Innaaiuia’ aaiiiiiarlors Tme.> MMatam 

Zing 


MUMt’wUtt 
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bM been eought to be trompetted about as the " isdependenoe of Hedjaa.^ Bat 
who oaonot deteot after the past bitter experienoe Britidi diplomaej giving 
isigenioiis meaning to innocent words the true significance emplojred bj the 
^Independence of Hedjas The Maasalmans have not forgotten yet the 
esistenioe of Egypt's subjection despite .*^ndependenoe." As a matter of tet 
it is evident that the British statesmen dea^ to perpetuate the British 
tion oyer Arabia, Mesopotamia and Pal^ine under the cover of apparently 
harmless shibboleths. In our opinion, therefore, the attention of the Mnssalmans, 
far from waning into indifEerenoe, must in fact be now wholly oonoentrated on 
the Jazirat*nl«Arab and more so b^use theirs is a greater responsibility than that 
of the non-Indian Mussalmans, in as much as it is through Indian money, 
Indian men and Indian food products that the Holy TAnH is being 
retained under non-Muslim control. It, therefore, becomes the incumbent duty 
of the Mussalmans of India efEectively to stop the flow of men and money ai^ 
foodstuffs into Arabia in order to enable it to free itself from foreign dominathm. 
In other words the Mussalmans most Work for the attainment of Swaraj if th^ 
want to free the Jazirat-al-Arab ; and the only real obstacle to Swaraj is want of 
complete and unreserved inter-communal understanding which obstaele the 
Mussalmans have to remove immediately. 

Besults of Turkish Treaty. 

But, in the meantime, we should net forget that the successful termination 
of the Lausanne Conference has to a great extent lessened our anxieties by scour- 
ing the satisfaction of at least half of our demands. Anatolia is now f lee from 
the Greeks and the Turin will shortly become the master of Constantinople, the 
city of Islam, and Adrianople, the city of many pious memories and traditions. 
The pernicious and humiliating system of capitulations is virtually disappearing 
and finally Turkey is again to be recognised as an independent power. 

We can safely assert that in bringing about this happy consummation, the 
Muslims of India have played no insignificant part, nor less nu^nificient has been 
the contribution of India as a whole under the guidance of its great leader now 
in jail. Even the Turks themselves acknowledge the heroic sacrifices of India 
and of the Mussalmans of India and rq;ard it as of inestimable value. It is, there- 
fore, a fitting occasion to celebrate our achievement by offering thanks-giving 
service to the Almighty God 

It has been decided that the ensuing Idussoha should be celebrated on a 
very grand scale. Thanks-giving prayers should be oitoed after Id prayer and 
a joint Hindn-Muslim procession be tuen out with National and KhilaMt flag 
to commemorate the occasion. As the rejoicing is to be common to the non- 
Muslims and the Muslims, it is hoped that the latter will refrain from any action 
which by hurting the susceptibilities of their Hindu fellow countrymen, will 
mar its complete observance. It is equally hoped that our Hindu brethren will 
not do any tldng which will mar the rejoicing of united India. 

All-India demonstrationa were accordingly held in which the 
EKndua too whole-heartedly joined the Moalema. Andy but for 
oooaaional riot6» specially in Northern India (see posts), the moTO* 
ment Would have proved aa fruitful aa the Hindu-Mualim ontsto under 
M. Gandhi in 1921. But unfortunately the Modem extra-territorial 
miad ooold y«t find ite peace. Of late, howerer, it hae began to 
Upon lyyli nw Muasalmana that the aims dominating the new ^^rlon 
doTti an more national than rebgioaa in inij^ration. The^poift^: 
of tbe Sahaa in ISSS and the election 'of his ne^ww Ahdal BUjU 
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Siondi ai KhMiM. bat not aa Saltan, eame aomawhat of a aorpriaa to 
the Indian MoaNdmana, for it implied that vatioaniaation of the EHiilafat 
which Indian thedogiana had atoady maintained to be foreign to the 
doetrinea of lalam. Towarda the end of 1923, tin Angora Aaaembly 
definitely decided to conatitate itKlf into a Bepublic, with the reault 
that the Khalifa foand hia power and ^reatige conaiderably reatnotad. 
Early in 1924thiaatep was followed by one which came aa a moat 
aerene ahocik to Maalim opinion outaide Tarkey,.and more particularly 
in India. The office of Sdialifa waa abolished by decree of the 
Angora Assembly, and the ezmtmig inoombent, with dl his dependenta, 
waa expeOed from the Torlodi tarritory under mronmstsneea of 
eooaidacdfie harabneasi Aftim oi ffiiiB foiiod howetw are reaerred 
for the next iasae of the fiagistax. 



The Liberal Party 

The only considerable party in power in 1922-23 was the party 
of the Moderates. Besides the tp^tribund non-oo-operators and the 
Moslems, after the arrest of Gandhi there remained only the Mode- 
rates at first exercising considerable inflaence with the Gk>Temment. 
Soon however a new party arose, namely that of the Hindus under 
a group of Independents headed by Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
who organised an all-India Hindu Mahasabha. Already at Gaya 
in December 1922 this group had come into existence and during 
the year following it played an important part in the political sphere. 
An unportant meeting of the Mahasabha was held in August 1 923 
the proceedings of which are given on pages 129—140. 

The Liberal Party 

The Moderates in Indian politics, well known as the Liberal 
had accepted the Reforms for all they were worth and bad 
undnetakon to work it till they could get a fresh instalment of cuns- 
titotioBid advance from the British Parliament. All through the 
trymg perkiJ of the N-C-0 ao^* 'ity of the Congress, the Government 
hid on poficy fallen back on the Liberals and secured their whole- 
hrarted anpport and co*operatron» For some time the reformed 
eonstrtiitioa worked well. But after the arrest of M. Gandhi the .ngle 
(d vinoD chained. Mr. Montagu was dislodged from rho India 
Office. A Twy Secretary of State and a reactionary Under-Secretary 
of the dierhard school came into power. Their ^vent at the helm 
of IndiaD affairs was a signal for the die-hard Tories in Englai d and 
tile Anglo-Indian and Service-men in India for a simultaneous eatery 
ag aTfw t the Reforms. The attitude of the Provincial and Centra! 
Governments of India manned these Service-men suddenly changed. 
With non-co-operation burned at Chanri Chaura and Bardoli, the 
bureaucracy could breathe freely and now turned round to face ^e 
Liberals. It was the Liberala’ turn now to be routed. The old policy 
of divide et impera came handy. Mr. Llyod George’s “steel-fmme” 
speech was the signal for an open fight with the Liberal party io 
India. The latter had absolutely no backing in the muntry. Their 
only strength lay in the Councils, and here divided interests, partly 
of office and patronage, partly of the landed classes, and par^ of 
nliguMu suaceptibQities prevailed, and made them easy pawns in the 
hands of the oKksMds. 

B|y the end of the year 1922 the stage was set . complete 

9 
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for this game of routing the Moderates, to the September session of 
the Assembly in 1922 the implioations; of Mr. Uoyd George’s “sted* 
frame” speech was debeted at lea^h and a vobe of censure was passed 
butt as was natural, it was brushed aside and no notice was taken of it. 
In the same session a Police Bill was forced through and the Prince’s 
Protection Bill which sought to re-enact the repealed Press Laws 
was ceiled though the Assembly refused leave even of its intro- 
duction. This was the first occasion for the exercise of the Viceroy’s 
extraordinary power of certification, and created a great furore as 
this power of certification reserved in the Reform Act was meant 
actually to be exercised in a case of great emergency when otherwise 
Government can not be carried on. It was really the first open 
slap in the face of the Moderates and the first warning against the 
pretensions of the Assembly to thwart the uncontrolled will of the 
Executive Government. It Was also the first moral defeat of the 
Moderate party in the Assembly as it falsified their hopes that the 
Reforms did give any real powers to the Legislature. This was 
followed in October by another homwthrust 

The O’Donnell Circular 

Lord Reading’s Government received from the Secretary of 
State the Cabinet’s considered opinions on the subject of the 
O’Donnell circular and the Assembly’s resolution regarding the 
Indianisation of Services. The Cabinet’s opinion was reported 
not only to refiect the sentiments expressed by Mr. Lloyd George 
in his notorious “ steel frame ” speech, but also to lay down 
certain injunctions on Lord Reading restraining him from doing 
uiything likely to prejudice the iuiiure and the prospects of the 
British element in the present Civil Service. As a result of this 
reply all ideas about Indianisatin- such as the hope entertained in 
certain responsible Quarters oi creating a new cadre of Civil Service 
consisting entirely Oi Indians qualified and trained in India, fell 
to the ground. Lord Reading’s position thus was made more 
ridiculous. 

There existed at this time a high tension in the relations between 
Simla and 'Whitehall or Lord Reading and the British Cabinet. His 
Exee^(7 was being hudicapi^ at every step by interferenoe from 
WhitebaU irom the day Mr. Montagu resigned, and this exp<md Lord 
Bttdhig and his Government tp open surrender or somehmult in 
fnatUia like cotton imfiOTt duties and repeal of the PreMt i^ws. 
^eir ufigraohms, mmeremonial, summary regeotion of Lord Bhfuling’a 
favourite plans for Indiuiisation of the Army u^ fS^Beryi^, and 
Other 'recornmendatimio for Ifiberaliting the ' ad mmf s tm tion, . better 
management of Indiaa finances, broadening the aoope of the Beforma 
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wiiihin the pioyiaions of the eziiting Aoti end laetly mi the TnrkUi 
Treaty, sometime fanned the ramonr of the Vioen^s impending 
resignation. The Aoworth and Army Beqoirementa GomnutteM 
reports shared no better fate at the Cabinet’s hands, whSe the hite 
of the recommendations of , the Baoial Distinotaons Committee 
presided over by Sir Tej BahadiA.lMpro hung in the balanee. 

The Liberal Bout. 

Snob was the setting on the political table on the eye of the year 
1923. The year opened with the resignation of that great liberal, 
Sir Tgi Bahadur Sapra, from the Government of India. His sudden 
retirement from ofSoe at this period was a bad augury for the party 
and for sometime speculation ran rife whether it was reidly due to 
ill health, as was given out, or because Sir T^ Bahadur had, from 
his inner experience of the Governments of Whitehall and Simla, a 
warning of coming events. Of these events, recorded in detail in this 
volume, may be mentioned some further Liberal resignations, notably 
of Sir Chimanlsl Setalvad from the Bombay Government and of 
Messrs Chintamani and Jagat Naraiu from the U. P. The disillusion- 
ment about the reality of the Reforms came gradually, first in the 
shape of the appointment of a Royal Commission to consider the pay 
and prospects of the European Services without entering into tiie 
question of Indianisation which was brushed aside, secondly, the 
Secretary of State’s Despatch denying any further advance in consti- 
tutional reforms as demanded by the Assembly, and thirdly, a rf ^dar 
train of certifications both in the Central and Provincial Gh>vernmt - s, 
which showed how little the bureaucracy cared even for the 
moderate popular opinion prevailing in the Councils, and to cap 
all, the doubling of the &blt Tax against the united vdoe of all India, 
and, lastly, the insult offered to the Indian nation by the outtagequs 
Kenya decisions of July 1923 (see paste.) 

The Liberals, however, did not take long to recover from these 
st.Af'gering blows, and towards the end of the year they began 
roundly to retaliate. When the third and last session of the Assembly 
met at ^mla, the strained feeling between the legislature and the 
executive was at its height and some strong defeats were inflicted cd 
the Government. A resolution was passed against the Government 
recommending curtailment of . the special powers under whidi the 
Viceroy had acted in certifying the Finance BUI with tiie^ doidi]^ 
Salt Tax. . Another for shortening the period of probatimi n^sr 
tha-^refoarms act was also, carried against Government. The Bm- 
procify Bill, ahned against the Kenya decision was also p ass ed a gai n s t 
the f^verament, and (m alludes it was apparent that ^ tore^ was 
rmw lit 49 .1ove lost .betwoen the (^vwnment on one side and ihe 

-i4lM^:.mi>the.^^^ 
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p THE LIBERAL PARTV 

Sir Tq Bahadar Sapma Work 

Whatever the real reason of Sir Sapru’s resignationi he imme- 
diately threw himself into the task of reorganising the Liberal party 
the very ezisteuoe of which was then threatened! With Gk>vernment 
support gone, and the greatest popular antipathy raging against them 
for having made themselves a mere oats-paw in the hands of Gk>vern- 
ment, it was necessary for the Liberals to rally' strength specially 
as two great blows were coming from Whitehall. One was the 
Royal Commission on the Services (see also pages 121 and 477) and 
the other was the Secretary of State’s Despatch on the Reforms 
addressed to the Viceroy and published early in January 1928. It 
ran as follows : 


The Secretaxy of State's Despatch 


From 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Peel, Secretary of State for India. 


To 


H. E. The Gh>vernor-General of India in Council; 

‘My Lord, — More than a year has elapsed since Your Excellency’s 
Government forwarded to my predecessor the report of a debate 
which took place in the Legislative Assembly in September of last 
year, as a result of which a motion was carried recommending that 
tile Secretary of State should be informed that the Assembly was of 
ojmiion that the progress made by India on the path to responsible 
government warrants a re-examination or revision of the constitution 
at ain earlier date than 1929. On the 28th February last my pre- 
decessor stated, in reply to a question put to him in the House of 
Commons, that he intended to address a despatch to Your Excellency’s 
Government in reply to this motion, which would follow generally 
the lines of his speech in the course of the debate on the address a 
iortidght earlier. Circumstances however, prevented the fulfilment 
of this intention, and since it has fallen to myself to make the reply 
whtth it is desirable that the Assembly should receive, I do not 
imagine that Your Ibroellency’s Gkiveinment will have expected 
tlmt I should address my^lf to so large and important a question 
without mature consideration, ' even though some further delay 

invdved. The rsralt of my consideration is that I have 
little to add to, and nothing to qualify in, the statement of 
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tiie case n^e by my predeoasam* in the oanclading portions of 
his speech in the House of Cbmmons on the 14th February hwt* 

Three Reasons for not Amending the Act. 

*The policy deliberately adopted by Parliament in enacting the 
Act of 1919 and recently reaffifnafbd by the present head of His 
Majesty 8 Government was to provide an instalment of Self-Oovem* 
meat, but at the same time to make further progress in that direetion 
dependent upon experience of the practical results achieved in the 
working of the new constitution as a whole. It would have, been 
a matter for surprise had any speaker in the Indian debate of 
September of last year attempted to prove as the result of six months* 
experience of a new constitution that its possibilities were exhausted 
and that nothing remained to be learned from further experience 
of its operation. No such attempt was made and the arguments 
used in support of the motion consequently lose some of their 
cogency, in my view, for three reasons. 

‘In the first place, they assume that progress is impossible under 
the existing constitution and can be achieved only by further amend- 
ment of the Government of India Act. This assumption, I believe, 
to be fundamentally erroneous. The outstanding feature of the 
change made by the Act of 1919 was that it provided British India 
with a progressive constitution in place of an inelastic system of 
government, and that consequently there is room within the structure 
of that constitution for the Legislatures to develop and establish for 
themselves a position in conformity with the spirit of the Act. 

Tn the second place, however great the merits shown by the 
Legislatures as a whole and by individual members — and I am far 
from wishing to under-rate them — the fact remains that the merits 
and capabilities of the electorate have not yet been tested by time and 
experience. The foundation of all constitutional development must 
be the presence of a vigorous and instructed body of public opinion 
operating not only in the legislatures, but what is even more impori- 
ant, in the constituencies. Until this foundation has been firmly laid, 
progress would not be assisted and might indeed be retarded if 
fresh responsibilities were added to those with which the electors 
have 80 recently been entrusted. 

‘Thirdly, the new constitutional machinery has to be tested in 
its working as a whole. Changes have been made as Ihe result of the 
Act of 1919 in the composition, powers and responsibilities not omy 
of the Legislatures but also of the Executive Govenunants. No 
estimate of the suooess of the new system could pretend to con^e^ 
ness which was not based upon proof of the oapacily of Aese oodias 
as now constituted to administer the duties entrusted to thenii 
duties which from the point of view of public welfare are at least as 

6(a) 
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impoitMife as Ahoae tha Logislataroa. And a tnutwoi^y proof of 
Buoh oapaoi^ oao only be establiehed - by ezperienoe of tihe extent to 
which the inoratsed association of Indians in the sphere of executive 
responsibility has justified itself in practice. 

'I would add that even were these reasons for patience less 
coj^nt> an opinion based upon six months’ experience of its working, 
tW a new constitution in the elaboration of which over two years 
were occupied stands in need of revision, is hardly likely to commend 
itself to Parliament, since it is clear that sufficient time has not elapsed 
to enable the new machinery to be adequately tested. It would in 
fact be without precedent if a constitution, deliberately framed to 
provide a basis for development in whatever directions experience 
may indicate, were to be brought under review within a few months 
of its inauguration, and indeed any such process could hardly fail to 
deprive the constitution of a large element of its value by determining 
prematurely the precise directions in which further progress is to be 
made. 

‘I shall be glad if Your Excellency’s Government will cause copies 
of this despatch to be laid on the table of both the Chambers of the 
Indian Legislature.” 

Sir Tej Bahadur’s Experience. 

The first important pronouncement of Sir Tej Bahadur on 
coming back to public life was made at a welcome dinner given 
in his honour by the United Provinces Liberal Association on Sunday 
the 28th January 1923. Sir Teg Bphadur was the president of 
this Association before his taking of office, and before a large 
gathering of liberals who had met to welcome him back as their leader 
^ gave out his mind on many matters of public importance, especially 
on his experience as a member of the Gh>veniment of India. In the 
course of a long narration, he said : — 

“ When in 1920 I took office I did so in the hope and belief that 
it might be possible for me to do something, however little, in the 
way of promoting Ihe cause which has be«i near the heart of every 
true Indian, l^nt into the Government under no false colours. 

1 went, there as a liberal with all tiie convictions of a man of your 
party; but this much I shall venture to say in all humility and in all 
sihceriiy that in approaching questions which affected the interests 
^ India' as a wh<je, I never for one single moment placed tiie 

aboyo th# oounti^. No one is more oonsciotm tiian myself 
fkili Ix:have nit been ■ able to realise even a ssaali fraoti<m of what 
I hbptd f ihight be a 

. ^4 tiinwihrt^l^yi^ have panied hays tesh ol exceptional 
diWie^y. B^"t 111 sp^ m all* those diffiindti ahiievehin the didkest 
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pomenta I was Bustaiiied by tbe hope that some day or other the 
brc^ priDciples and the policy of the Liberal Party would receiTe 
&eir vindioation. Oentlemen« nothing hac been more gratifying to 
me than that a certain section of our countrymc*? (referring to 
the Swarajists)* who at one time t^ged that the Councils and the 
Legislative Assembly were absojrte shams and snares to bo 
shunned and avoided* should now discover that they are at least 
worth trying. (Hear* hear.) 

^ Speaking for myself* I welcome the decision of those who have 
now proclaimed their intention to go into the Councils. I am 
aware that in some quarters there is a somewhat uncomfortable 
feeling that when these gentlemen go into the Councils they may 
succeed in their professions of destruction. Gentlemen* my own 
belief* however* is that when they have entered the portals of the 
Councils and seen them at work and come into direct touch with 
realities* they will soften down stiU more and discover for themselves 
that so far from their being able to wreck the Councils* the only 
option left to them is to work them. 

The Provincial Councils. 

* When the Reforms were introduced it was stated in high 
quarters that it would be the Provincial Councils which would be 
the seat of power and Provincial Governments would loom much 
larger than the Central Government. Having worked on the South- 
borough Committee I was even at that time of a different opinion* 
and speaking to a very distinguished English statesman in England 
in 1919 I ventured to differ from him in his forecast. But what 
was my surmise at that time has now been proved to be a fact by 
actual experience during the last two years. Do not for a moment 
imagine that I am indulging in any depreciation of the provincial 
Councils or underrating their work. I am only stressing the point 
about the growing impoi^nce of the Central Legislature. 

* It is true that such knowledge as I possess of the working of 
the Provincial Councils has been derived from a distance* and it is 
precisely for this reason that I do not wish to be dogmatic about 
them or the Provincial Governments. I cannot* however* help 
feeling it is really up to the Ministers of the Provinces to take the 
public into their confidence and tell them authoritatively what their 
experience has -been inside the Councils and the Governments. I 
shf^ bog leave* however, to say that what has ^sappourf^^me 
most M Btat excepting in very rare instances the Provincuil ^nistera 
have observed silmice in to the larger questioxu whwh wccM 
the interests of the country, at large. I beUeve oonrtitufaonatty 
their position is one of compaiatively larger freedom than that 01 
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Mesalien of Ezeeotive CooDcils. I kiiov that it is difficult for men 
holding office as Ministers to nahe speeches in public in the manner 
in which an irresponsible indhidual like myself is speaking to you 
to-night. (Laughter). And 1 sincerely hope ard tiust that these 
remarks of mine will rot be taken as ii diratire of a carping spirit. 
I am only inviting them to be a little less provincial in their 
outlooki and with the knowledge and experience they have gained> 
to tell us something about the difficulties they have expe- 
rienced in the working of Dyarchy. Even if some of them think 
harshly of the Government of which I was until recently a member, 
I shall not mind it, but I do feel that they owe it as much to their 
oonsrituendes as to the coonriy at large that they riiould place 
before us the results of their experience. 

The Central (Sovemmeat. 

* As regards the Central Government, I think yew are entiried to 
call upon me to tell you what my experience has been. So far as the 
Central Government is concerned, I tlnnk there are two outstanding 
facts which I must at once place before you. In the €rst pkee, the 
Central Government is directly responeable to Pai^ment through the 
Secretary of State. In the second place, it is in a manner responriUe 
to the Legislative Assembly consisting of a sdid non-official minority 
and a Council of State with a non-official majority but with a strong 
dose of conservatism in its present constitution. In regard to 
the control of the Secretary of State, 1 wish on this occasion 
again to emphasise generally, without referring to any particular 
matter which came to my knowledge in the course of my 
official duties, that the control of the Secretary of State over 
the Government oi India is not a i ere phrase of convention. 
It is a living control exercised over the cable and exercised not 
very sparingly. It does not mean that the Secretary of State always 
over-rides the Central Government, or is in perpetual war with the 
Governor General in Council, but the fact remains that he holds the 
reins in his hands and bolds them very tight at rimes. Well, 
constitutionally, that is to say, according to the present constitution, 
the position is perfectly sound and easily intelligible. The Central 
Govemipent is responsible for the good Government of this country 
to Parliament and the accredited agent of Parliament is the Secretary 
of State. The statute vests powers of direction, control and 
aoperiatendence in the Secretary of State and if he does exercise 
thm powers from day to day, lei^y he is within his rights. 

‘ But let ns examine a little more carefully how that responnbility 
is disobaiged. So far as Parliament itself is concerned, to whom 
does it owe responsilx^ t To the British voters t What does the 
British voter know of India f What is the amount of interest he 
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takes in India 1 Has he any inclination to i/i^orry himself about 
India. I need not answer these questions. Who then represents 
his views on or iriterests in India in Parliament! Not more than 
half a dozen whom, I hope, I am not^ibelling when I describe them 
as Mie-hards.’ In addition to Ih^m a couple of Labour members 
who are summarily dismissed by critics here as mere visionaries and 
just a few ratii*ed Anglo-Indian administrators who came to In^ 
in a dififerent atmosphere, who governed this country according 
iio riie traditions of old autocracy, and who cannot at all visualise the 
present day conditions of India. Necessarily, therefore, Pu*liament 
must depend upon its accredited agent, the Secretary of State. Birt 
who is the Secretaij of State ! An English politician whose quab- 
fiearion is not necesaa^y tiiat he possesses any personal knowledge 
of India or who is in iffirect touch with the living Indian movements. 


It is not always that you can have at the India Office a man 
of riae wide knowledge and deep sympathies of Mr. Montagu. 
Mr. Montagu’s knowledge of Indian politics and Indian politicians, 
of Indian administration and administrators, was perhaps unequalled 
in England and I doubt whether it was surpassed even by the 
knowledge of any administrator in India. It is not even an Austin 
Chamberhun who can always be spared by the British Cabinet for 
the India Office. Very often, as has been obseived by a shrewd 
critio) it *8 a statesman who is not wanted at the W ar Office or the 
Colonial Office, to whom is assigned the India Office, ^ notwithstanding 
that his ignorance of Indian conditions may be appalling* The Secre- 
tary of State in his turn depends upon the expert advice of those wm 
surround him. Some of them, the members of the permanent sten, 
have never crossed the Suez. Others uf them derive their knwledge 
of India from blue books and books of all shades and colours. Others, 
again, are gentlemen who did very good work in their day in India 
but retired several years ago. I am not, of course, referri^ to my 
friend Sir William Vincent who has yet to take his scat in the India 
Council and who, I have no doubt, will bring his fresh stock of know- 
ledge to bear upon his work. This, gentlemen, is the oiriinary | 
tution of the India Office, and all that I am seeking to emphasise wrthout 
impugning in the slightest degi-ee the motives or the 6cna /^ ot 
those in power at WhitehaU is that it is 
those gentlemen to dogmatise ahont India, the rapidly , - 

tioDs of which it is impossible for them to p ..K-unent 

strikes me is that the tht jry of the direct responpbiUty of Paxhament 
and to Parliament has no life and no vitality left in it. 

Freedom of Government of India. 

■Ttar. ... mAn.tt.atr. . lim. why » 

to appeal from the Government of India to she Secre xy 
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But timea are diaoged and I see no reason vby even under the 
present ocnutitation the Government of India should not enjoy 
amndi liffger measure of freedom so as to be able to discharge 
i^ose obUgatioDs to the satisfaction of the country which neither 
Parliament nor the Secretary of State can. Take, for instance, a 
section of the Government of India Act which is not so well-known to 
file outside public as it should be. Under Section 19 A. the Secretary 
of State can frame rules for the relaxation of this power of direction, 
control and superintendence over the Gk)vemorG^neral in Council. 
To the best Of my knowledge no rules have been framed under this 
section for the general relaxation of those powers. There is only one 
insignificant rule which might well be ignored so far as the general 
issue is concerned. When the Secretary of State will be prepared for 
this act of supreme self-sacrifice I do not know, but of one thing I 
feel sure, that we can get a great deed more from the sun-dried 
bureaucrats with whom I had the honour to work at Delhi and Simla 
and who in my opinion are fai' more amenable to the reasonable 
infinenoe of the Legislature and have a better appreciation of the 
situation in the country than the distant bureaucrats at Whitehall. 
It is for this reason that I maintain, and maintain very strongly, that 
a liberated Government of India will mean an early liberation of 
India. 

Provincial Autonomy. 

‘I am aware that many of you have been laying the greatest 
possible stress upon an early grant of provincial autonomy and the 
introduction of an element of responsibility in the Central Govern- 
ment. I do not mind telling you that in at least certain high quarters 
there is a distinct sympathy with the demand for provincial autonomy. 
I am also aware of the usual arguments advanced in certain quarters 
against a further advance. I cannot, however, help feeling— and 
these are my personal views— that it would be a great mistake to 
make an advance towai'ds provincial autonomy without at the same 
tiioB altering the character of the Central Government and freeing it 
■ from the lea^ng strings of the India Office. I am afraid that so long 
as tho Gdntml; Government continues to be what it is — a subordinate 
branch, to use the phrase of Ix>rd Curzon, of his Misty’s Govern- 
ment in England— I should not be prepaid to stake much on mere 
proyiaie^ autonomy. : I do not know when the dumge will come. 
hVsnhhfr. 1 4o not expect any great change in tite nMr 
future. 

The Secretary of State’s Despatdi. 

^AU fliat I kndsris that #e 8eo^ of Statehas aenta despateh 
on tiie BuhSeot which Is now puhhe property. He has referred to the 
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p60iE£lxQiti One of these posdbQities, if 

I may yentare to say so, is the freedom of the GovemmeDt of India. 
Is he prepared to grant that! He has referred to the want of ex- 
perienoe of the Legislature and to t|^e Absence of a proper education 
of the electorate. I for one do not base any claim on the experience 
or the want of experience of the Legislature. And as to the education 
of the electorate, I am the last man to underrate its importance. I 
believe it is up to us to take up the education of the electorate 
seriously in hand. At the same time, it is neither wholly true that 
the electorate is so uneducated as it is supposed to be, nor does it 
seem to be at all likely that by the year 1929 the electorate will have 
been so much educated as to justify on that ground and that ground 
aUme a further advance. The fact of the matter seems to me that 
the present constitution is so very peculiar and so lacking in vitality 
that it cannot last very long. 

‘ Ana here I will remind you that Parliament is pledged not 
only to the progressive realization of responsible self-government but 
to the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the adminis- 
tration. As I understand it, the two paints of the pledge are 
intimately and indivisibly connected with esich other. If the Secre- 
tary of State is prepared to say 'No’ to the demand of the Legislative 
Assembly in regard to constitutional advance, I cannot help feeling 
that consistency alone required that he should have hesitated to 
appoint a Boyal Commission about the Services. 

' To my mind the Royal Commission, so far as it is intended 
that it should deal with the constitution of the services in future, may 
pre-judge and prejudice the question of constitutional advance in 
future. 1 do not know whether ultimately it is intended to widen 
the scope of the Royal Commission. With the services themselves I 
have no quarrel. 1 have not the slightest ill-will against them. I 
have seen enough of their ability, their devotion to duty, and their 
zeal and I cannot speak unkindly of them, notwithstanding that their 
political point of view may not always be the same as mine or yours. 
I have said already and I do repeat that if there are any legitimate 
grievances of the services, imperial or provincial, by all means let 
theiii be redressed. But I fail to see why a Committee of the Gtevern- 
ment of India could not bring the neces^jary redress and why it 
should be necessary to have the cumbrous and expensive procedure 
of Coinmission, a commission which has not been welcomed 

even'by opiMfiBcW^ ^ Legislature such as 

Siv What the eonstitutionof the 

fnitttM will be. when provinces have achieved indepen- 
diSi^:' ;#hett thr become masterHn 

thdrbwliouae, all reonw 
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ssmces, what; the method of their reoraitment will be, whether they 
will oontinae to eiyoy even the present measure of political power, 
are questions so intimately connected with the development of our 
constitution that I cannot but regret the decision which has been 
arrived at. The question of the redress of the grievances was a 
much simpler question and could in my humble opinion be dealt with 
effectively and expeditiously by the Gb)vernment of India themselves. 
For aught I know to the contrary, even the decisions of this Commis- 
sion with rej^id to lodianisation may be such that they may not at 
all fit in with the development of onr constitution in future. 

Iniianization of the Army. 

‘Not leas important than the question of the Indianisation 
of the services is the question of the Indianisation of the 
Army, on which his Excellency the Commandor-in-Chief made a 
careful and cautious statement the other day in the Assembly. I am 
afnud, gentlemen, I cannot go at length into the question for two 
reasons. In the firat place I have already abused your i>atience too 
long. In the next place it is no use going into the general question 
of principle without going into the details of the scheme which it will 
not be fair or right on my part to discuss until the Government them- 
selves publish it. It is at present what is known as an official secret. 
I shall only say that the question of the Indianisation of the Army is 
one which deserves serious study and consideration, for on the satis- 
factory solution of it depends the fruition of our political ambition.” 

As to how to achieve the end in view they had, he said : ‘I have 
no doubt that the only method of work open to you is the cotistitutional 
method, the method which seeks to bring pressure to bear upon the 
Government in accordance with the well-recognised principles of con- 
stitutional work. It may be that that method of work may be slow 
and laborious, it may be that every single effort of yours may not 
succeed, but where is the politician who can guarantee success 1 But 
" whatever you may do, I sincerely hope and trust that your promises 
to the country will not be more lavish than your capacity to achieve 
them.’ 

Turning next to the organisation of the Liberal Partv, be 
said ‘I do sincerely hope and trust that if our party really means 
serious business it will not rest on its oars but first organise itself, 
for without miganisatiou you can neither odd to your influence nor to 
yoar strength While undoubtedly I advise you to form yourself 
into a strouf psuty with a progressive programme, I also sinoerdy 
hope and trust •h.<dl steer clear of the worst features of the 

modmm parly If there is to be a rivalry between us and 

any other pa^« lil ii# basis of that rivalry be a desire to serve the 
oouutry aofMijbti hibpr mm l^ts.” 



The National Conference 

DELHI— I 2 TH F;EB RU ARY 1923 

On FEBRUARY 1 2TH the; 1$^»taonal Conference, convened by 
Mrs. Beeant for the disoiisaion of a programme of Constitutional 
Reform for the achievement of Self-Govenimoiit, met under the 
presidenoy of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at the Eastern Hotel, Raisin a, 
Delhi. About 150 delegates from the different provinces attended. 
Those present included promiiient non-officials from some Provincial 
IjOgislatures and Local Boards and some public organisations. The 
object of the Conference, as laid down on the agenda paper, was to 
outline a programme for submission to the electorate and to provide 
an elastic machinery for the co-ordination of the efforts of its members 
and organisations, to call a National Convention after the approaching 
elections, in order to obtain for the Commonwealth of India Domi- 
nion Status in her external relations and S warty in her internal affairs. 

Dr. BESANT, the convening Secretaiy, opened the proceedings ; 
she traced the history of the events which led to the conven- 
ing of the Conference and emphasised that all who believed in 
Parliamentary action as opposed to direct action could join them, 
and public organisations could be affiliated if while continuing 
to work on their own lines they kept themselves within the 
limits prescribed by the ( inference. 

Mr. RAN6ACELARIA' ' proposed Sir Tej Bahadur to the chair ; 
Dr. Gour seconded and Mr. Abul Elasim and Mr. Purshottamdas 
Thakurdas suppoited. They eulogised in glowing terms the 
services of Sir Ten Bahadur and his eminent ability to guide their 
deliberations. 

Sir TEJ BAHADUR in his address first explained the olgeots 
of the Conference; It was intended after mature and deliberate 
considerations to adopt a well-considered programme nsgaid* 
ing our future Constitutioi>, and then to seek suflbage of tike 
electorate upon distinct issues, so that their plan might have 
the support of the largest number of electorates. On this basis 
it might then be necessary for them^ to devise means, whe&er by 
holding a Convention or otherwise, to formulate in an effective and 
Kothontative manner the demands of the country or, at any rate, 
of the enfranchised portion of it and to adopt suitable methods for 
the achievement of those demands. 

Dr. Sapru pointed out that the promoten of the Conference 
were not so rash as to think that they oonld within tjrp or three 
deffi draft the Consti^on and present it as an acoompUshed fw^ 
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No' one wee aMse aHve Chen Juaedf to tin infaevent < (l,nHr i of 
sooh an nndeitafring. Ee nid : *1 kawr aai I" mffiee fhofc 
oon^taiilaiii ceanat I»b aude ia tosoewMof m difa and I tm 
lore yaa alio reaGee iluli in regard to pBlilieal oaa e H tot ii m i aotonig 
ia moto dangerona Itoui to attempt at tampering wifli them on 
a priori gnoanda. We muttoomeJii^ toucli adtik naUriaa, takn a 
foU view of toe pneeent sitaation, bear in mtod toe hiatorieal 
background of auto a oonatitattoD aa we already pa w e aa . take etoto 
not only of toe aentiinenta and feelingo of toe peopl^ but alao of 
the aooial and eoonomic foiwa whkh auRoaod timm and, above all> 
such riterationa aa we may auggait or auto deatanda aa wo may make, 
moat not only reflect our matnre and defibeiato viewa but a^ have 
the supportf if not of toe largeat number of people^ at Icaat of toe 
largest number of electorates.** Dr. Sapru hoped that if the Con* 
feroooe resulted in nothing more than furnishing a tallying centre to 
the ooostitutkntalistB 1:1 the country* their labours would not be in 
vain. 

Tonriung the subject of the RefOrma in operation. Sir Tej Bahadur 
referred to the decision of a considerable number of those who had 
hitherto boycotted too Reforms to enter the portals of the Councils, 
and welcomed this shifting pi the ground as the vindication of toe 
Liberals’ point of view. Rega^iig Reforms he did not think that 
the threat of wrecking them was serious, and from his knowledge of 
the inside working of the Govt., he considered it entirely out of the 
question. The threat was a line of conduct which every opposition 
must adopt, whatever be its political label. “ But I refuse to believe 
that even measures calculated to do good to the country or to assist 
it in its advance towards Self-Government will or can be opposed 
merely because the present Constitution does not amount to complete 
Solf-(^vemment. ’ 

Dr. Sapru continuing sud that the Aug'ist Dedaration was an 
tooomplished fact, and no English Government would, he thought, be 
at any time guilty of the supreme folly of going back on that declara- 
tion. The only question in which the country was therefore interested 
was-as to when that pledge given in toe declaration was going to be 
fulfilled in its entirety. To him it appeared that there wfls notiiing 
in section 84A of the Government of India Act to prevent a Commia- 
mon coming out earlier to examine the Constitution. The Legislative 
Aastanbly accordingly asked for a further advance!, but toe Secretary 
of State’s reply had caused a widespread tompprintment in the 
country. The present position was tiutt they had a pairtial element of 
responsibility in the Provinces while none in the Central Government, 
financial atringemy of toe most acute character had been faring boto 
toe Centnal and Prorineial^vetnmentoand the failme of the Pm- 
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vinoes to show hotter record hee been nANy te flmuieiel 
etringeoey. "IbeHeye the feeling ia growing oennot 

endure very long, and even in certain responaihle qoiirterii I have 
found the feeling that tiie tin^ has come when full l^vinoul 
Autonomy should be granted te tii s Proyinces. I hope I am not giying 
out any secret when I say that eyen within the last two years I haye 
heard it said by yery responsible persons that the present Constitution 
is such that it cannot last yery long. I do not widi to saj more about 
the Proyinces. 1 would much rather that our information with 
regard to the working of the Provincial Governments and Councils 
came from the Ministers themselves, but as regards the Central Govein* 
ment, it is quite obvious that the position is exceedingly deUcate and 
unnatural On the one hand, the Central Government has got to deal 
with a large non'oflSoial nu^rity in the Lower House the growing 
power of which cannot possibly be ignored ; on the other hand, it 
must perforce submit to the direction, control and superintendence of 
the Secretary of State. A Government, situated as the Ceni^ Gov* 
emment is, cannot be in a very enviable position, and it is for 
responsible authorities in England to consider whether they will 
prolong this system of Government which, if the truth were told, 
affords as little satisfaction to those who have the responsibility of 
the administration put on their shoulders as to the people of the 
country.’’ 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru next examined arguments adduced against 
further advance. He admitted that heavy responsibility lay on their 
shoulders for educating the electorates, and in reply to the question 
whether the electorates were sufficiently advanced for the ^forms 
introduced in 1 919 said : “The truth of the matter seems to be that 
having regard to the peculiar position of India, it is impossible to 
make the education of the electorate, in the sense in which this phrase 
is used in the West, an absolute condition precedent to all political 
advancement. It appears to me that we mu«t take the country as it 
is, and if there is any seriousness about the idea of Responsible Govt, 
in the country, tiien the development of our political institutions and 
the education of the electorate must go hand in hand. To postpone 
the estabhshment of full Responsible Govt, in this country until the 
electorates have been thoroughly educated may and will amount to 
waiting indefinitely, and 1 venture to think that the daggers in this 
policy of procrastination will be by no means less great than the 
risks which a pdicy of courage must necessarily involve. Indeed, it 
seems to me that the dangers in a policy of procrastination are 
perhaps greater. Li the first i^Aoe, it seems to me that the energies 
of tiie people whidi could be Averted into useful diannels of con^ 
structive work am being* and sHU con&ne to be dissipited in a 
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■draggle wbieh provokes and ezoitoe nnki- dly feeling on both ndes* 
tt)d oraates an atmosphere of sospidon, whieh is wholly detrimental 
to the good relations between the two conntries. In the next plaoe> 
the longer the period of probation the gre:)ter is the chance for 
extreme 'views to gi'ow and spread. In the third place, divided 
responsibility in the Provinces and no roKiK>n8ibility in the Central 
Government can neither be a fair test of rite capadty of Indians, nor 
can it develop that sense of administrative responsibility among them 
Itr-Phout which no Government can re? rler a good account of itself. 
As matters stand at present, nil resp< sibility for everything that 
goes wrong in the country is cost, and, 1 .-iin afraid, will continue to 
bo cost, upon the British Govcrnmoiit, and instead of people applying 
themselves to consolidation and strcngthoiiing the elements of stability 
cosier and more seductive methods of destruction will continue to 
suggest themselves to impatient minds " 

Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapi u then raid tlmt he was aware that for 
the successful conduct of Seli-Governin nt they must solve ceitain 
internal problems-- whether the solution r those problems came with 
the establishment of Self-Government or 1 .ore, they did undoubtedly 
coll for solution. For instance, the prol 1 in of minorities must be 
"approached now from a new angle of view iuspite of the vaunted 
Hindu'Muhammadaii enUntf. The fact was that except when 
it came to a common attack against the British, the old ele- 
ment of distrust between the two ccmimunitios appeared on the 
surface. Now', again, he believed that genuine understanding 
hotw'een the tw'o communities lay at the : oot of all future progress. 
The problem of the minorities, if and w l cn tackled, should bo dealt 
with ill the light of actual facts and not 1 1 . philosophic or metaphysical 
basis. Similarly, if they could assure the Vhiglisbman in India that bis 
interests in a Self-Governii g India wculd be os in the past, the 
Englishman would also play a creditable j ait in the development of 
^India as a Self-Governing nicmhcr of the British Commonwealth. 

The Public Services. 

Touching the question of the Public Services, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Saprn Attd that the present system could not continue for long and the 
position of the permanent services in India numt be approximated to 
that of the permanent services in Englai d and.’ in the Colonies. The 
ques^n was ei^ntiaUy one of future reoraitmeiit. ’ Who wanted the 
Boyd Commission f If it was meant to redtc«l?>the grievancee, it 
was an niinoceMarily cumbrous and expensive' 'ptodedure ; but if it 
was to solve the problem of future ]>'oi'uitmeiity1tii6n'it seemed to 
him that that question eould not be tackled iiidej^endKit^i^ On the 
quevrion of constitutional advance he bclievednthM in Self* 
Goveiuiug India the English Public Servant iMhild?d>l^s^i*ddenUo 
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psrt< thoagfa not eqjoy his polilaoal part. He felt that those who 
were alarmed at the paucity of English youths coming to India foigot 
that at least for the next 26 years there was no fear of the En^duh 
element disappearing from the Services of this country. He hoped 
that the Indian Public Servant wot^ not claim the scale of pay essen- 
tially fixed for the foreigners. Sit^rly, with regard to the IncUani- 
sation of the Army, he was consdons that the process must make a 
large order on their patience, but a real beginning on an adequate 
scale with definite and reasonable programme must be made. “ It 
will only when India is able to defend herself that she will have teal 
Self-Gh)Ternment, but until that day arrives there is no reason wlqr 
regarding ordinary civil administration the Central Govemmeat 
should not be made independent of the control of the Secretaiy of 
State and be made answerable to the Legislature, and why at the 
same time the Provinces should not receive a full measure of 
autonomy.” 

Concluding Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru said that their goal was 
Dominion Status with a Parliamentary form of Government, whidi 
was the only form of representative Government known at the 
present moment. On those who wished to depart from that form of 
Gkivernment lay the heavy onus of proving that their alternative was 
a better one. Originality in i^litical constitution was not always to 
be commended. The more they expressed doubts on the expediency 
or desirability of Parliamentary form of Government, the more they 
laid themselves open to the charge of instability. It might be that for 
some years to come the Government would be conducted by the 
educated classes, but it was inevitable that, with the enlightenment 
of the masses, the mandate must ultimately come from the masses 
themselves. If the educated classes used their power only to promote 
their own ends, well-deserved nemesis would soon overtake them. 
He warned them against the strengthening of the reactionary forces 
in England by loose talk of India going out of the Empire. Such talk 
did positive iiqury and harm to the cause of India's progress. Om 
they all accepted the Dominion Status as their goal they could bring 
utmost pressure on the Gk>vemmeut here and in England. To those 
who asked as to what they would do if their constitutiotial methods 
failed he asked a counter question : What would those who differed 
from them do if their methods foiled t Constitntfonal methods might 
involve ddays. They might not bring quick return, but they were 
the only methods open to them, and, after all, tracing the history (rf 
political agitation bock io ie86, could they say that wnstitntiond 
methods had altogether failed t He ipaintained strongly that in 
^maodmg Dominion Status and in hoping for it their position was 
ininitely atronger now than a few years aga He^therefne hoped-thot 
if they ooold settle thtir diimeBoes and make an nniviivooal and 
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clear demand for raidsg India to flie Dominion Status at an early 
date, their demand would not and could not go unheeded. 

MR. SASTRI’S SPEECH. 

In the absence of the Rt. Hon. Mr. Y. S. Sriniyasa Sastri, his speech 
on " Our Plan for Swartgya ” was read at the Conference by Mr. Jam- 
nadas Dwarhadas. Mr. Sastri said that the present stand-still in India 
and the tendency on the part of the Secretary of State to tighten his 
grip on Indian affairs were only the manifestatioDs of an essentially 
human quality, namely, to act only under compelling pressure. Y^en 
the British Government professed to weigh carefully the capacity of 
Indian electorates or the virtues of their representatives or assess 
witli scrupulous exactitude the precise proportion of the higher 
Services which must be occupied by the British dement, they were 
thinking all the time : “How best can we keep and how little need 
we yield 1 ” Indians, on their part, must be ready at all times to 
produce their testimonials and title-deeds. They must manipulate the 
political forces <vf the country so as to be able tq exert at any given 
moment all thb constitutional pressure of which they were capable. 
It was their conviction that the power to exert constitutional pressure 
was exactly measured by the progress they made under the present 
Constitution, by the use to which they put their new privileges and 
opportunities, and by the prosperity and strength which they built up 
for their Nation. That was the reason why they could not afford 
to countenance even for a moment the morbid cry : “Paralyse the 
Gk>vemment, paralyse .the Administration and paralyse all National 
work till Swaraj is attained.” “ We part company decisively from 
those who have no use for the current Constitution and the Legisla- 
tures created under it, whether they profess to boycott them or seek 
by entering to destroy them. Wo insist on our allies having faith in 
these institutions, no matter whether the faith be large or small." 

Proceeding, Mr. Sastri said that by its failure to take action not 
requiring the approvid of the Parliament in futdieranoe of the 
Reform Scheme, the Government had lent justification to the attitude 
of suspioion and distrust. As both Mr. Montagu and Mr. Fisher had 
stated imPUrliament, there was nothing in the Government of India 
Act to preclude a comprehensive enquiry within the first statutory 
period. It was a common ground among Indian Progressives that 
cemi^ete Provincial Autonomy should be indnded in the next move 
towards the goal of Responsible Government and that the Central 
Government must be mtule responsible to the Assstnbbr emsept in 
regard to mflitary, poHtioal, foreign and eoelesiastioal departments. 
Military ^licy, like tin podtion of Indian States* must bt leR to the 
personal conduct of the Governor-General, the haifitaiy expeDditiira 
hs^, hoirevar* made an item votsUe by the pbpi^ Oh a mbey 
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Bfowr tiiBfrtlte SwB w t h r y of flW»Iiad nfnaed to take aotim panaant 
totha AMBmM|y%iia»rfBttop of Septambev,.- S&ft.. idudLiiiaa.ti^beat 
iwaiiw of attaining the aad la/waw ? ‘‘'BegnlkFonntoSadinaB IbmI on 
duuooeatae lines an based in tiie last resort on the odithe people 
ae disolosed at a general eleofcio^ Large measures cannot be under* 
taken by a Parliament which hto^no mandate for the purpose, and 
where there is such a muidate nothing should ordinarily come in the 
way of its fulfilment. Now that India has a constitution based cm 
direct popular constituencies, however rudimentary it may be, a for 
ward more in the direction of democracy must be based on the desire 
of the constitueiicies as expressed at the next election. Of course, in 
the Provinces a number of local issues will complicate matters, ^e 
election to the Legislative Assembly, however, can be fought (ma 
clear and simple issue, viz., the aoctuisitioii by peaceful and constitu* 
tional methods of complete Provincial Autonomy and of responsibility 
in the Central Gfovernment exclusive of defence and foreign affurs. 
llie migority of those elected to the new Assembly and new Counoils 
having received such a mandate, the next step would be to elect 
representatives from themselves to an All-India Convention. It 
would be well if the Assembly and the Councils did so at a regular 
session convened by the GfovernorOeneral or the Governor. Should, 
however, the countenance of the Executive be not forthcoming, it 
would be well also, though not so well, that the legislators in each 
place who respected their mandate should not be deterred by official 
displeasure, but should meat of their own accord and bring about the 
All-India Convention. The duty of this Convention would be to 
propose the precise steps necessary for the purpose of fulfilling their 
mandate, which is the attainment of Swang as qualified above. My 
personal bias is towards building on the present Constitution and I 
should, therefore, favor introducing modifications into the present 
Act so as to convert it into an Instrument of Responsible Government. . 
If possible, however, the Convention may prefer to indi -ate the out- 
lines of a distinct Constitution. The important thing is for its 
proposal to be published broadcast in the country. When sufficient 
time has been allowed for pubUc criticism and suggestion, the Gonr 
vention would meet again, ’revise the proposals and formulate them 
finally. A small deputation of leading men from different parts of 
India would then be supported by the Convention to take tiie 
proposals to Great Britain and negotiate with His Migest^s Govern* 
UMUt. Concluding, Jdr. Sastri said he would not listen to the advioe 
M tkose who would back up the deputation of the Convention by 
ttrasits (rf labor troubles,, stadents’ strikes and civil disobedienoe. 
Gomtituthmal he em^iasised, bad been rewarded before and 

woi^ yet be vswaided. 
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Resolntkm 

Sir Teg Bailiadar Sapra i&en moved the following resolution 
"That tJiU Oonferenoe, oomposai of the elected membcn of the Indian and 
Provincial LegUlatares and Local Boards, of rcpresentativ a of political organ'ea* 
tione, and of public- wotlcers, recalling Vour llajeaty's Qracious message to the 
Baformeil ljuiian liegislatnre that it was the b^inning of Swaraj within Your 
Majesty’s Empire, meeting to expedite its coming for the strengthening of the ties 
between Qteai Britain ami India, lays its homage at Your Majesty’s feet.” 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. The Conference 
then rose for the day. 


Second Day 

Next day, Fob. 13th> the National Conforence re-assomblod .at 11 
A.M. to discuss the outline of the programme of the Constitutional Re- 
forms placed before it by the Provisional Executive Committee. Mr. 
]^N6ACHARIAR opened the discussion by explaining the scheme 
sketched on the agenda. Then followed a series of speeches which 
showed that a good deal of confusion existed regarding the specific ob- 
jects of the Conforence. Mr. Rangachariar emphasised the fact that the 
Imsisof any scheme they discussed must unalterably be that India would 
remain within the British Commonwealth, and that their Constitution 
must be evolved on the basis of the existing Constitution. Keeping 
these in view, their scheme of Government should be decided upon. 
The position of the King would be recognised as in the case of other 
Dominions. The Government of India would consist of the Governor- 
General and his Calnnet responsible to the Legislature. There should 
be no Dyarchy or division of responsibility in the Central Govern- 
ment. The Legislature should continue to consist of the Council of 
State and the Assembly That the Upper Chamber should have no 
power over foreign affairs -would come as a necessary corollary when 
Dominion Status was achieved. In regard to the relation of the 
Government of India with the Indian States, they should elidt public 
opinion, espedally in the States, and this question would have to be 
dealt with only by a Convention in 1924. The Aimy should remain 
under the control of the Viceroy, but diould be taken over as soon 
as tim ludianisation of the ~ Army was complete. As for the Navy, 
India wdbd abide by the decision of the Empire as the question of 
Navy was an Imperil issue. They should have a Supreme Court in 
India and it should be judicially independent. The question of mino- 
i^es also required deep consideTation. The Provinoial Government 
s^uld be made fully autonomous with the Enoutive responsible to 
the Legidatore. Mr. Bangaohariar added that as all these questions 
were eom^ieated, Committees should be appointed to inveetigMe oo 
eertaiu de&iite queetioni and then report. These subiootB induM : 
(1) The examination of the working of the Bdoima, botii inlho 
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ProvinoeB and in the CSenferal GoTernment. to see where the madiiBery 
had f aiSedi ii^ere it required attentioui ami how for the prearat Cou' 
atitution could be need to advantage. (2) The examination of the 
problem of Defence with a view to lay down a prc^tramme for the 
Indiamsation of -the Army. (S) Tbp demarcation of powers between 
the Central end Provincial ^vemments. (4) Indianisation of the 
SeanraeeB. {&) Finance and Taxation. (6) The Constitution of the 
Supreme Court The reports of these Committees should be sub- 
mitted to the Central Council representing the Conference. Mr. 
Bangachariar, concludingt again laid stress on the fact that they were 
aiming at evolving a constitution which might dispense with the 
necessity for any Statutory Commiasion to come out to India. 

Mr. 6INWALLA pointed out that instead of drafting a new oon- 
stitntum at would be well first to exhaust the possibilities of the 
Government of India Act Britishers were a practical people and 
would not listen to a demand for more unless they were satisfied that 
that whiob had already been given had been fully utilised. They must 
also specially examine the present position of the Secretary of State* 
and also consider as to what would be the attitude of their Federal 
Government of the future to those Provinces like Burma which 
migbt detire to seced.e. Dr. Sapru and Mr. Bangachariar, in reply, 
made it clear that the Conference was not convened to draft a con- 
stitution but only to explain the aims. Dr. Sapru said that, in fact, 
the olqect of the Committee to be appointed to examine tiie working 
of the ]i^furms was to explore the possibilities of the Government of 
India Act and bow best to utilise them. They had omitted to men- 
tion about the Secretary of State because the name of the Secretary 
of State for Colonies had no place in the Constitution of any Dominion. 

Prof. Shahani pointed out that the question of all questions, 
namely, the fixing of the time-limit for Dominion Status, appeared 
to bun to bave been left out studiously, uxl they must include it in 
their programme. 

Mr. J. N. Mukheijee said that they should make pointed re- 
ference in their programme against the interference of the British 
Pm^ament. 

Mr- J. Ghowdhuri observed that the object of the Conference 
was fhatin future a duty authorised Convention should meet to draft 
a -eohatitatioB and present it to the English Government for aooep- 
tanoe, as Autoalia dkl. 

Mx. Oetomanatfa Misra confessed that he was confused aa to 
what be would cany to Ida oonatituenoy* as the result of the Con- 
feauBsii to.aib for ilirar votes. 

Mb. he, as a member of the Goimoa 
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td State, . tiiait ff Aej wsatad • BMoeenl L^riMhig ii i^ i roi t 
give the CouooO of State power orer pcnne, otiliaiwiBBt Unj tJkjoM 
decide for its sholitioo. 

Dr. Ooor said that they should force the hande-of the Seoxs- 
tary of State to carry out his promise of expansion of the Refoima 
Act by giving up his power of niperintendenoe, direction and 
control in favour of the 6overnnient of India who in turn lAould 
grant complete autonomy to the Provinces. The Act provided for 
such a devolution of power. 

Mr. Abdur Rahim, Khan Bahadur Sarfraz Elum and Siirdar 
Gqjjeu Singh pointed that the most important of all the problems 
was the settlement of the position of minorities. Unless they tacMed 
that the first efforts in other directions would be futile. Muham- 
madans, Sikhs and other minorities wanted first and foremost the 
safeguaiding of their rights. 

Mr. B. N. Misra (Oiissa) urged that the Provinces should bo re- 
arranged on a linguistic basis. The Oriya speaking people should 
be combined in one Province. 

Dr. Besant made it distinctly clear that the Confcrenco would 
only lay down the objects in view, and it would bo for the Convention 
to decide whether for achieving those objects there would be neces- 
sity for a brand new constitution or whether these could be achieved 
by the expansion of the existing constitution. 

Mr. Jamnadas remarked that they should settle the bi-oad out- 
lines of their demands on the basis of which they ask for the mandate 
of the electorate, and if they secured the confidence of tbo majority, 
they should then meet and draft a constitution after duo deliberation. 

Resolutions — Plan of the Reforms. 

The Conference next proceeded to frame resolutions covering 
the outline of Reforms as sketched by the Executive Commit- 
tee and modified in the light of geiieral observations made by 
several speakers. When the resolutions were being put to the Con- 
ference, Mr. Joshi and some others objected to their being committed 
to the-vTlan without its being examined in detail by the Conference, 
but {US it was considered necessary to show the results of the Con- 
ference in the direction of giving a lead to the country, a solution 
was reached in so wording the resolution on the Plan of the Reforms 
as to make it dear that it was being issued for electoral imrposes and 
also as forming the basis for discusnon by the SutrCbmmittee ap'^ 
pointed to investigato and report cm the subject. The first resolution 
adopted by the Crafprenoe laid down their goal in tite foSowihg 
terms:— 
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i. That this Confexaioe is of ophiion that with a Tiew to cnaUe India to 
attain Dominion Btatne, the control of the Secretary of State over the Oovemor- 
GeneraUin-Council should be removed. Besponaibility in the Central Govem- 
ment should be established at an early date in regard to the Civil Departaienti 
the control of the Army ud Foxpign Policy being retained in tte hands of the 
Governor-General until India is able tp^ke control of the Army Foreign 
and Political Affairs, and full autonoi^y should be curled out in the Provinoes. 

The next resolution appoint^ the personnel of the Sub-Com- 
mittees. It runs 

II. That this Conference appoints the following Committee8| eadh with 
power to co-opt three members, that these Committees so appoint^ Mali sulunit 
their reports to the Executive of the Conference and the latter shall then eirou- 
late them among the members of the Conference and take up steps, if neoesiaiy, 
to call a special session of this Conference at a convenient centre not later than 
the end of May. 

(1) For investigating the constitutional position regarding the working 
of the present Reforms in the Central and Provincial Governments and for 
reporting on the time limit for further constitutional Reforms in the Central 
and Provincial Governments and Army and Navy, and also for examining the 
position of minorities in respect of representation in Legislatures and Publio 
Services. 

Dr. Sapru pointed out that an important part of the investiga- 
tion would be the examination of the present Constitution to see 
where it could be amended to achieve the desired obiect. 

The Committee will consist of Sir Tej Babadur Sapru, Mr. T. V. Beshagiri 
Aiyar, Rao Bahadur T. Rangachuiu, Mr. B. S. Eamat, Deuran Bahadur Baom- 
chandra Rao, Messrs. P. P. Ginwalia, Huchandrai Vishindas, Bhai Mansingfa, 
Abdul Rahim, Braj Sundar Das and Principal Rudra. 

(2) The Committee on Defence : — Bii* Sivaswami Ijer, Munshi Iswar Saran, 
Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari, Sudar Gulab Singh, Prof. Shahani, Khan Bahadur 
Sarfraz Hosain Khan and Mir Asad Aii. 

(3) Committee on the Indianisation of the Servioes : — The Rt Hon. V. B. 
Srinivasa Sastii, Maulvi Abul Kasim, Messrs. G. 6. Khaparde, Hridaya Nath 
Kunzra,.Dcwan Babadur Govindaragbava Iyer, Rai Bahadur Subramaniam 'and 
Sardar^Gaiian Singh. 

(4) Toe Finance and Taxation Committee Messrs. Purshottamdass Tha- 
kurdas, Y. G. Kale, Jamnadas Dwarkodas, Sir Dinshaw Petit, Sir Ibrahim 
Rabimtoolah, Venkatapati Raju and K. C. Neogy. 

(6) The Committee on the Supreme Court Dr, H. S. Gour, Messrs. Gokar- 
nanatli Misra, J. N. Mukerjee and J. Chaudhuri. 

III. This Conference is of opinion that the following Plan of Reforms be 
placed before the electorate and that it be also referred to the Committees tp be 
appointed by the following msolution for the examination of questions of detail 
and of methods for carrying out the programme : — (1) That the Government 
of the Commonwealth of India, in tho exei'cise of its executive, legislative and 
judicial functions, shall comprise -.—The executive : {a) The King, (ft) The VioeKqr 
and the Oovemor-General with his Cabinet, (c) The Governors with their 
Cabinets ; the Legislative : The Federal and Provincial Legislatures ; the 
Judicial : The Judioiaiy. 

(2) The Federal Government shall comprisej: (a) The Tioerpy and Govenmr- 
General, (ft) the Viceroy's Cabinet responsible to the Ugielatuie^ (c) in deoted 
Legislatuxe^ (d) a 8up«ie Court. 
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(8) Tbit tbe Fnriiidil Oarenunent tbill oomprin : (a) Ooremor, (b) 
inw 0irreriii«*B Oibloet Ntptmaifak to the Legislatiuv elected LegieUttiiie, 
{d) Oouta 

Forogn Affain : When India is a Dominion, she trill obtain 
antanatioally all the new powers which tiie otiier Dominions obtain. 

Ajwj and Navy : Under the control of the Viceroy, but to be 
taken over the Dominion as soon as the Government is ready to 
aasome the responsibility. 

The fooith and the lost resolution related to the organisation of 
bodies to carry on the work of the Conference. It runs : 

IV. Ibat the oijpmiflattoiu lepreacnting the Conference shall be : (1) A 
Ccntial OonnoiI|^eonsMting of the Convening Conunittee with power to coK>pt 
and with 6ir ^ Bahadur bapni as the President ; (2) an Executive Committee, 
eleeted by the Conference, with the Bt. Hon. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastxi as the 
Chainnan of the Council, Jamnadas Dwarkadas, M.L.\ , as the Treasurer, and 
Dr, Annie BesBat as the Qeneral Secretary. 

The Bzeontive Committee of 86 members was then elected. 

Gondusion of the Conforrence 

When the bnsineas on the Agenda had been disposed of, votes 
of thanks were passed on Dr. Sapru and Dr. Besant. Dr. Sapru, 
acknowledging, warmly eulogised Dr. Besant’s services to India. She 
it was who had first introduced the Home Rule cry m Indian politics. 
Reviewing the work of the Conference he felt satisfied that they 
had made a small but earnest beginning which, if successful, would 
make him rejoice, but if unsuccessful would not disappoint him. 
He knew the difficulties of getting more, but had joined the 
movement as it was a movement for further advance and justice 
of their claim. He would have a democratic Gkrvemment which, 
tiioogh less efficient than bureaucratic administration, would give 
saNsfaction to the people. He asked them not to be deterred by 
arguments of their inexperience or inefficiency, as these would always 
be advanced against them. Advance must bo granted, because the 
present position could not continue long. He emphasised the fact 
th^. one of tiie main tasks of the Investigation Committee on the 
omistitutbnal position would be to examine the position of the 
Govemmdnt of India Act , with a view to report where it need to be 
amended to meet tbmr object. They should carry to their con* 
atitoencies Hie plan outlined by tbe Conference and ask for their 
nutate 

Dr. Besant also acknowledged in eloquent terms the thanks 
ofibred to her. She had the greatest faith in the future of India, 
wU^ ate believed, would evolve a pattern of democracy unknown 
to tito western werUh* The Oonferenoe then eradaded its session. 
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The National Convention 

A* thu NfttioDal ConfwMiM luw liooe made alow but ateady piogreM 
M a aaparata piditioal organiaatioii> it ia neoeaaary here to give a abort 
aeooant of ita origin. The firat aefM'pnblio atep towarda the Conferenoe 
waa taJsen on Feb. 8th« 1922, iii'l^ politiosl aeotion of the 1921 Club, 
Madraa. when it waa propoaed that a National Convention ahonld be 
called after the eleotiona of 1923. A month later tbia waa dhaonaaed 
and finally approved. The diaouaaion waa then taken up in N$w 
India, Mra. Beaant’a organ, by the Bt. Hon. V. S. Srinivaaa Saatri, 
Mr. C. P. Bamaawami Aiyar, Advooate*General of Madraa, and 
othera, and in July it waa reaolved that Indian Conatitutional 
Beformera ahould formulate a propoaal for a aoheme of Home Buie, 
including complete Provincial Autonomy and reaponaibility in tiie 
Central Government. A circular was accordingly drafted and circula- 
ted among partiea committed to Constitutional Beform, and was largely 
reproduce in the Press all over India, and met with considetable 
approval by the Liberals and much ridicule from the N.*C.-0.& In 
September 1922 a number of members of the Central Legislature at 
the instance of Mrs. Besant approved and elected an Executive 
Committee to collect signatures to a letter convening a con- 
ference of representative persons in Delhi, to meet early in the 
next aeaaion of the Indian Logis' ature, to discuss the desirability of 
holding a Convention, formed on essentially non-party lines, con- 
sisting of members of the Indian and Provincial Legislatures, such 
Conventioa having power to co-opt non-members of the Legisla- 
tures ** ; such Convention should “ formulate a scheme of Beapon- 
sible Gtovernment,” t.«., complete Provincial Autonomy, and a 
Cabins responsible to the Indian Legislature for the Civil Gtovern- 
ment of India. It was further proposed that a mandate for this 
ahonld be sought from the electors at the electfons of 1923, an 
educative propaganda being carried on upon the outlined points. 

From September 1922 to February 1923 preparation for the 
Conferenoe was carried on. The invitation was finally signed by 
143 members of Legidatures, 33 elected and nearly all official 
members of Boards, 70 members of political associations, and 19 
well-known public workers. The Conference finally met at Delhi 
on February 12th and 13th as given in the previous aooount. 
An electoral programme was set up to educate the electorate 
on these general principles which Aonld give India Dmninion 
Status abroad and Home Buie at Home: that the mandate of 
the dectors should be sought for the calling of a Craventira to 
embody these principles— whether by a new wrtt^ Gone* 
titntion, or deleting the limitations in the preswt Gtovemm^ 
of Act) and amending it so as to give Dominion Status, wee left 

7 
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to ih* ChmTMitoni. llte fo ftira Chim* 

mittoM to iwi« litoniia^ on tlto work bj 

the Letfilatorto ifo yosri-^Befenoe/ IncHa&iaation 

of SordoBit Bitiuinto 0 od Saprome Cooit. It eleotod 

the GdATOinnK Goundl with Dr; Saphi 

M Prel^obt, Dri Boatot m DttMid Seeretoiyi and Mr. danioadto 
Dwarkadaii as Trauorer ; ad l^eeutiTa Coipnuttoe* latter 
toot and dodded to Utavo tho' PtoiinooB frao, oitltor form Provin* 
eial organladtono* or tc^Ork tbn>^^ ot{ptoi*dtion8 and alio 

to obteto the VM^Ponddon^ 6 edating organiaatipna in the United 
Kingdom and the l^toiiv^ jn^ to Cphferenoe programme 

to fiiiitibn. Ibe^^^ w^ and edneadon waa then 

vigorodihr eMtKd otdii and fiotoW Madraa^ ^ar and Oriasa 
b^me new tonteel Reforms Committee 

compiled TdE^^^,^ >d b statistics of work done in the Legis' 

laiurca tVlSP'were pritoed and sent cmt as finished to National 
Conferenee sopf^ters/’— persons who paid Bs^ Ifi for all publioations 
of the donlereno# daring tiie jtort indading a monthly Bulletin. 
The olt|ebt of tiiisf^fk was ‘to ekplode. beyond possibility of repair, 
the N.'U.'O. pretence that the Legnilatares have done nothing.' By 
the middle of 198.1>; the Conference Executive approved the following 
pledge to be offered to every candidate for election of every party. 

Kational Confemnoe Pledge 

I pledge mysrtf, if elected, to help In the calling of a Kational Convention, 
to be comiiosed of eleotMl memben of the l^gSlatnrea (with power to oo-opt) 
who have received a mandate to frame a Constitution for India, embodying the 
Dominion Status, that is, which shall place her on an equality with the other 
Free Fa'ions in the Commonwe h in her external affairs, and shall establish 
within Indte a Federal (Central) Government and Provincial Governments, each 
with the Sing.Bmperor’s representative at its head, with a Cabinet responsible 
to an eleoted liPgialatnre, and with a Judiciary ; also with power to amend anch 
Constitution at any time, and including such transititmal arrangements as to the 
Army and Navy as will bring them under the control of the Federal Government; 
farther, pn>v ding for powers of amendment to the Constitution, similar to those 
poiseaeed by the Dominions; and providing also for snob transitional arrange, 
meats as to the Army, Navy an<l Air Force as will bring them under the control 
of the Central Government, when tb t Government deolares its readiness to 
assume re-t)ensibilit7./or the defenoe ot ..he country. 

The work of tiie organisers was carried silently beyond the 
tooge of popular eye, and so the results achieved by Mrs. BMuit and 
ter oo*workerB did not earn that- degree of recognition from the 
puUio that they undoubtedly merited. But the idea of the Conven* 
tion was steadily kept before the publie by Mrs. Beeant's paperi 
tbongfa no definite edvanee oould be made till tiie year following, 
an acoount of idiieb will be found in the next issue of the 
BEQISTEB. 



The U. P. Resignations 

Thajgiwltife MautiM in Libsnl mrdM and an afliirwbieh 
MCfad togifna mam orinnbatton to their poittiet' was the sadden 
insignition of tihe IGaistea of the U. P. Ctorernment in the earlier 
paitof IMS. The Hon. ileeers C. Y. Chintamani and Pt. Jesat 
Vsinin «em Lihenls who had opposed the national var-orjr against 
the Befonas and had nndeftalceti to irork them for iJl thqr wees 
worth. Their snddon reipgnatioa as Ministers under oiranmataoses 
whieheteaify showed that thej were intended by. tiie Ghoremment to 
remain wider the thnmb of the L C. & aatooraey, and its matter of 
iaet and diill^ aoeeptanee hy the Governor, dispelled tiie last opti* 
ajstie viiBOO of (he libenals of what they had hoped the new Govern* 
meat of India Aet to piodnee. The are as follows : — 

Sir CSnnde De La Fosse, the offioial VioeHDhanoellor of the 
Allahalied University, was involved in some shady tranaaetiona in 
which large earns of money bebnging to the ITniversity changed 
hands, and some senators, amongst whom the names of Pt Iqbal 
Narain Gkutn ai.J Nanak Chai^ Sharma stand prominent, wero 
alleged to have made defamatory statements about him. Sir Claude 
saw the Governor and the Chief Secretary, and to vindicate his 
hononr forthwith proceeded to institute criminal proceedings 
against his tradooers. A high European officer that he was, 
he thoi4^t it beneath his dignity to dispel the rumour by 
taking (he senators into his confidence or to consult the Minister 
of Edncaffion (Mr. Chintomoni) about the m.'itte*- He calmly 
ignored the Ghivernmeot Servants’ Conduct Boles wbieb required 
all officials to take permission from their departmental beads before 
the instHntion of any proceemngs in Court. Sir Claude did not deem 
it neoessaiy to take the necessary permission from the Minister. 
On this (he latter protested, but the Governor made light of it and 
upheld the condoot of ^ Claude. In his conrspondence with 
(he Ghivemor, Mr. Chintamani pointed out that the prosecution 
wmld not only ' extremely weaken the position of the traiw , 
ferred half of the ^vernment,’ which was however, not ^ 
so mnoh importanoe, he said, as the ’ fear that I entertain 
(hat it wiO lead to a serioua deteri''ration of the political 
attoalhm in tiie ptovinoe.’ Hie oonsidered advice of such an 
•qpitriawjed political .leader Mr. Chintamaui, who was flso 
ilta advmer of the Governor, ought not to nave 

UiMir treated, hot Sr WOlfami Manie war not dear elwit 
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'theluger rererberstioni whiob Imq. Miaidier of Ednoatum fem.’’ 
He ooald hare very well olarified his mind by a duouaaion with 
tiie Minuter but perhafu he thought that it was ueeleai. Ha not only 
ignored the adrioe of Mr. Ghintamaui but even justified in an offensiva 
manner the action of the Vioefohanoellor in ignoring the Minister. 
The* Governori while studiously avoiding consultation or discussion 
with Mr. Chintamani, was in intimate, almost constant, touch with Sir 
Claude De La Fosse in the whole affair. The Gbvemor made no attempt 
to reach an understanding. Mr. Chintamani was bept in tiie dark 
about the whole affair so far as the Governor and the Vice-chanoeHor 
were concerned. Twice Mr. Chintamani, on the 6th and 8th April, 
made attempts to approach the Governor with a view to talk over 
the affair W he failed. And yet no sooner was the resignation re- 
oeived by the Governor than it was accepted. It was received on 
the 24th April and accepted on the same date. 

The Correspondence. 

On May 2Dd the U. P. Government issued a lengthy press 
communique regretting the resignation of the two Ministers and 
publishing twenty*four letters which explained the circumstances 
that led to the Ministers’ resignation. From the first three letters 
it is apparent that previous to giving the sanction to Sir Claud 
De La Fosse to sue Pandit Gurtu, His Excellency had a talk with 
the Pandit on 3rd April and on 4th the Pandit sent a letter to the 
Private Secretary to His Excellency. The Private Secretary commu* 
nioated the contents of the letter to the yioe*Chanoellor with the 
following note : — 

“ I am desired Iqr His Excellency to send you the copy of a 
letter dated April 4 from Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu and to say 
that his letter is the outcome of His Excellency’s talk with him last 
evening. The Governor will not comment on it but if you feel 
that you wish to take further action then Sir William as Chancellor 
does not wish to interfero with your doing so.” 

Soon after. Sir Claude filed the defamation suit at the court of 
the Additional Magistrate, Allahabad. And on the 7th April Mr. 
Chintamani addressed the following letter to His Excellency : — 

*' I would respectfully invite His Excellency’s attention to the 
fact that in connection with the action at law taken tqr Sir Claude 
De La Fosse against Pandits Iqbal Narayan Gurtu and Nanak Chand 
Sharma, so far as lam concerned, no application for sanction to have 
recourse to a court has ever been received. I do not know whether 
such iin application was submitted to His Excellency direct. If it 
was, I certainly wss not informed of it ^ireotly or indirectly. Hast 
saw the Education Secretary on the 4th instant. He did not toll me 
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snytiiiBg. I aball be grateful for any information that Hia End* 
lenoy may be daaeed to let me baTo.” 

In reply Hia Ezoallenoy eent the following note to Mr. 
Chintamani — 

application for sanction waapaade to me and the Secretary has reminded 
the Vice-OhanceLlor of the existenoe.^f the rule to which the Hon'ble Minister 
referred (copy of letter enclosed). (3) The Vice-ChanceLor recently informed 
me as Chancellor that nntrue stories affecting his personal honour were current 
in University circles and stated that he had information which he believed that 
two members of the Court had given them currency. He added that he could 
not possibly vacate the office without tirst vindicating his character. With 
this last remark, I, as Chancellor, absolutely agreed. 1 then discussed, aa 
Chancellor, with him what course would be in the best interests of the University 
in the hope of avoiding resort to the courts of law. 

I considered carefully (L) the possibility of holding some investigation by a 
committee appointed by me as Chancellor to examine the facts of the Vice- 
Chancellor's action and whether the alleged statements about him had been 
made. I rejected this idea for reasons which will readily suggest themselves, 
viz., the impossibility of arming the committee with legal powers or of giving 
due authority to its finding. (2) The possibility of getting the two members to 
state to the Vice-Chancellor that they had never entertained or encouraged 
doubts as to his personal probity and had made no statement casting doubt 
upon it. With this purpose 1 saw Mr. Gurtu and asked him to consider the 
possibility of making such a statement as the Vice-Chancellor was likely to 
accept and publish it as satisfactorily vindicating his personal character. Mr. 
Gurtu, with the concurrence of some of the other members of the Committee, 
eent me a letter which 1 communicated to the Vice-Chancellor. 1 refrained 
from comment now. The Vice-Chancellor apparently was not satisfied. I hear 
that he has taken legal proceedings. 

(3) Looking at the matter as Chancellor, 1 knew and still know of no other 
way open to the Vice-Chancellor, who considered that his personal honour had 
been called in question on the eve of his retirement from office, of endeavouring 
to clear himself. I did not accept his story or test his evidence holding that that 
was not my business. It was sufficient for me to know that the nUeged statements, 
if made, were serious and that the Vice-Chancellor undoubtedly believed bhat 
they were made. 1 did not therefore see any sufficient reason why I, as 
Chancellor, should endeavour to deter him from the course which he was a«.! vijcd 
and desired to take. 

(4) As regards the Government Serva; '.: Conduct Rule, while I do not wish 
to prejudice the decision, 1 may as well note the view I am disposed to take. I 
am disposed, as Governor, to think that if there was a breach, it was not a v/jry 
grave one. The Vice-Chancellor is no doubt a Government servant lent to the 
University. For all 1 know to the contrary, the alleged statement may relate 
to a period before he was lent to the University. But the alleged statements, if 
I understand aright, if made, were made in connection with a recent inquiry to 
which the Vice-Chancellor as Vice-Chancellor was a party. The subject matter 
is purely a University matter and the parties arc primarily University parties. 

His Excellency’s letter continues ; 

If I remember rightly, the main reason for the Government Servants Conduct 
Rule is that the Government should have an opportunity of judging before the 
proceedings are laanchdl 1h>w far its own policy and doings are going to be 
canvassed in tbe Courts. That consideration does not here arise. The action of 
the Govermnent is not even indirectly in question. The honour of a senior 
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Oofwimeat aonrant iiiwid to be in qaestion. TbereCbre, if in ofdor tp elotf 
bimaelf in the oonrti^' whioh he ooneidere to be the onlj meaae open to 
hioif it ie held neoeeearjr that the eanotion of the GoTernment ehoald be 
obtained, I shall myeelf.be diepoeed to hold, without attempting to go 
into pteyioue relatione between the parties or examination of evidence or 
reference to Government Legal advisers, that permissioa diould be given 
nnheeitliitingly. 

On the next dayi 8th April, the Prirate Secretary to the Gknrer 
nor sent a letter to Sir Claude which, amongst other things, stated : 

"You will readily understand that when as an outcome of the ducnssion 
Bis JBzoellcncy the Governor decided to leave yon the discretion to take such 
steps as you think fit, that decision expressed his own view of the matter as the 
head of the University. Itdid not and obviously could not obviate the need for 
Ae permission of the Local Government to your taking 1^1 proceedings. He 
thinks that you should without delay apply for the required sanction.** 

On the 8th April Mr. Chintamani addressed a long letter to His 
Excellency the Governor in whioh he said infer alto : 

" 1 note with pleasure that His Excellency has now drawn the attention of 
Sir Claude De La Fosse to the necessity of applying for sanction* I would 
however beg leave to point out that there are obvious disadvantages in gx post 
Jaeto sanction, apart from the point that Sir Claude De La Fosse might have 
shown me the courtesy of speaking to me about this matter be fore taking such a 
step. I feel that in a matter of this character where on one side we have a public 
servant anxious to vindicate his honour and probity and on the other two public 
men of recognised position in the public life of the province, who have disowned 
any such intention as is attributed to them. I think it should not have been 
impossible to bring influence to bear on both parties, so as, on the one hand, to 
eeeure ample vindication of the honour and ^ood &me of the officer concerned 
and, on the other, to remove such misunderstandings as naturally arise when 
stories pass from mouth to mouth, but 1 am afraid that Bir Claude De La Fosse 
has in haste taL'm an ill-advised action when there were other ways open to him 
to achieve the object he has in view which be has not availed himself of. Sir 
(31ande De Ia Fosse has either ignored or refused to take the advice of the 
Ministers who would have been only too happy to dc all they could to get him 
satisfaction for such wrong as he think « has been dono o him, and has not even 
complied with the formality of applying for sanction for taking this step.*' 

In the same latter Mr. Chintamani made two proposals that Sir 
Gsade Ih La Fosse may be asked to apply for a poatpomnent of his 
ease and that an earnest effort ehoald be made to reach a setdement 
oat of Court. 

* Goyemor’s Beply 

His Ezoellenoy the Governor sent a note ip reidy daj. 

The note mention^ : “I do not at all like this litigation ohiedy beoaose 
it win do the Ui.: ''eisity no oredit in the eyes of the world and wilh as 
Ihe Eonlxle Miniitw for F^acation says> impede its future administra- 
r tuML But the wont of aU would he not M> get to the bottom of tho 
matterand to lesiVo hnsi for future stories. The &et that runtouta 
of tho VioeOhaDcene^ heiiig bribed could be even mtertaiiMd in tito 
Umvonitr dtrias tialiM dpbo ihe as a shodi and I felt and fed the*' 
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on an impamnal oonrideiation, both for tiie Vloa-Ohanodbr ud for 
the TTaivenifyi tiie fulaity for snob mmoara is to be eatabliehed beyond 
question. For I want to make it dear thati while I exprem no 
oi^ion as to the alleged statements that are the snljeet-matter of 
the legal proceedings. I persi^lhlly believe the Yiee-Chanodlor'a 
pcrsond statement to me that his hands are dean and I want his 
probily to be made dear to the world. 1 am sorry to differ, but 
I am not prepared myself to pnc presspre on him to stop the proceed* 
ings. We have no legal power that I know of to do so and I am not 
willing to strain the executive authority of the Oovemment any more 
than I thought it right to use the Chancellor’s authority in order to 
force the ^ce-Chancellor to submit to some form of arbitration or 
settlement.” 

On the 10th April, the Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narain sent a 
note to the Governor expressing the opinion that Sir Claude should 
have taken Government sanction before instituting the case and that 
a settlement out of court was preferable. His Excellency in reply 
expressed regret that bo did not share the same views. 

The next day Mr. Chantamani sent a fresh note to the (Sovemor 
stating that a criminal prosecution for defamation is a rare occurrence. 
In England, the general practice is Civil suits for damages. The 
Hoa'Ue Minister added “I am clear in my mind .that an explana* 
tioo should be called for from Sir Claude for not observing rules for 
the conduct of pul lie servants.” In , his reply His Excellency the 
Governor sent the fdhnring note : — 

“ I tegtet to dtfbr bcm the Hoa'ble Minister. I have already indicated my 
views generally (1) that this waanot a case to which the rale applies strictly, 
(g) That Ctovemment is not directly concerned in the matter. (S) That It is not 
onreasonable to allow oonsideiabte latitode to an officer concerned to defend his 
repntation. (4) That (as I onderstand) the Vice-Chancellor’s witnesses or some 
of them wore leaving for Kngluid and therefore time was important. A lengthy 
examination of the sserits of the case by the Government might actually have 
impeded his case. I do not know whether, but think it likely that, the Vioe- 
Chancellor’s applieation for sanction in other cates was despatched before this 
last snit was lannebed. If s(^ I am not disposed to take the narrow view that 
another applicatioD was necessary. I adhere to the opinion already expressed 
that if a breaeh of rale waa committed it was in the circumstances not a serious 
one; I know that the Hon'ble Minister for Education does not agree and I regret 
tte difference opinion. But f feel that there is no need to call for an ex^aaa- 
tkm from the Vioe-Chamlloc of w^ is really to my mind clear enough already.'' 

The BengnatioD Letfier. 

On April 19th the Hon’ble Mr. Chintamani tendered hii teei^- 
tion and aent a veiy long note along with it. The note conteinad 
•uongat othw ttunga : ”1 refrain from attempting anything like a 
detailed reply to Hia Excelleney’a notes. There ia alwaya a dir 
•dvantaga in such a diacnaaion between unequal paiiiea. I irill only any 
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tiHfc while it ii my misfortoiie not to be able to agree in its entirety 
with Sk ^n^ney's notes, it has pained me not a littie. It is not 
Affiedlt ho detent in the oataM language in which the notes are 
winded « eertun laidc ol oonfidenoe in my impartiality in this 
matteci” letter was fast fdllowsd by one trom Pandit Jagat 
Narain who on ft!inil‘22nd resigneS the office pi the Minister on Ihe 
flawing ^ound mentioned in his letter 

“At Ihe thus we accepted office, we decided to adt, and 
ihnmj^tft w« haae acted, on the footing of joint responsibility, 
lliamdere leihe beg to resign the 'office of Minister to TonrikDel* 
i»ey. 1 shaB fca jratelnl if you tnmld ao amangeaa toreliereme 
at die aatne iime aa the Hon'^bite Minister of Edncation aoid 
bdikbiiee.” 

On April 21th fik SxeeQenc^ a oe ej i ted Ifo. CSnntamani’s rerig- 
nstioo. !Ihe fofloimig ia an cottraot from Hia Ezoellencgr’B letter : 
**1 hawB lOceiTed year lettw of April I Pth and aec^ your rerig- 
natioa arith regreti, the name so that the difference oooaeioning it 
aeeme mainly one of aaedhod. I agree that ihe teaaone should be 
paUMhed.** 

The ^^llialaE8 & ihe U. P. libenls 

At the general meeting of the United Pnmneee Isberai Asso- 
rietioa held at Allahabad on May 20th 1923, Mr. Cfaintamani, in 
reply to an addrese of omifidenoa of his party, made a weighty pro- 
nouncement on current pditiee. In the course of it he dealt with 
the question of the resignation, gave an account of the work done 
by the ez-Ministera in their respective departments, ezamined the 
working of Diarchy in the light of actual ezperienoe and diaousacd 
the sulgeot of the control of services and the need of further 
reform in the Provincial and Central Covernmenta. Perhaps the 
most important portion of hia speech was that which dealt with 
Diarchy. He gave two inatruetive illoatrations which brought out 
its eztremely unaatiafaetoiy features. He thus forcefully described 
the working of the system of Diarchy in the proviooes:— 

‘ A system that left it free to the Qovemor to have joint deli- 
berafion or not to have it, to hare it at all stages of a subject or only 
at some stages, to take Ministers into consultation at some stage and 
drop them out, for reasons assigned or not assigned at later stages, 
a aystem under which Ministers and members of the ezeeutive 
Oovamment might be jointiy responsible or separately responsible, a 
aystem of Gfovemment that leavea to the arbitrary will of a aingle 
i^vidnal thia large power, cannot be a aound ayatem.' 

The ioUowiDf ji a hmg extract from his epeech.— 
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Hfr.. C Tini t amo ni on. his Eaqaarience of l^afchgr 

I have. Bpolsen of the limitations under which our work has had to be dime. 
What are those iimitations 7 It is recognised by friends as well as opponents 
that among all public offices that now e:^ in India there is perhaps none which 
is more delicate and more thankless th^ the office of a Minister. At the top 
there is the Governor, whose relation to his Ministers is not the true relation of 
the Governor in the self-governing Dominions to his Ministers but the relation 
of a superior authority m whom much reserve power is vested. Any one who 
reads the relevant sections of the Government of India Act would naturally 
conclude that Ministers are accorded greater authority than members of the 
Executive Council, for the very satisfactory reason that they are accountable 
to the Legisiativc Council and can be turned oat of office by an adverse vote of 
the Council, whereas members of the Executive Council are accountable not to 
the Legislative Council but to higher executive authority. But this impression 
could be qualified on a perusal of the relevant paragraph of the Instrument of 
the Governors and it will be still more qualified by a perusal of the rules made 
under the Govei’iiment of India Act. It was our experience in 1919 that the 
drawback, ol Indian legislation carried through Parliament was that it Idft a 
great deal of opportunity for the Exeentive in India to take away insidiously 
in detail what the Act conceded openly in principle by the character of the 
rules which they promulgate under the Act. For this reason the Liberal depu- 
tation to England tried hard to get into the Act itself as much as could be 
conveniently inserted there and to impose certain restrictions on the power of 
the Governor-General and tiie Secretary of State in the matter of the rules framed 
under, the Act. Notwithstanding this, let me confess with regret that the rules 
framed under ^e Act have actually had the effect, in day to day administration, 
of taking: away something from what the Act conferred in general terms. The 
result is that the* position of Ministers is somewhat les^ than a perusal of the 
Govt., of India Act would lead one to suppose, i'o the extent that opportunity 
was giveatOi us^. w«^ members' of the Libeml Party, opposed in 19:20 in the 
capacity of members of the Beforms Advisory Committee as well as in communica- 
tiona addressed to the authorities in- India and in England some of these 
retrograde rules offending the spirit of the Government of India Act whi(ffi were 
draft^ by the Government of India. Uhiuckily we did not succeed and these 
rules were approved by the Joint Select Committee first and by Parliament 
nezt^ almost in the form in which they had been drafted at Delhi. I have never 
had any hesitation, in oondenming several of these rules as contravening the 
spirit M-inj i mtentionof Parliament in framing the Act. It is my conviction 
that in the effovts we make a change in. the present ty^tem of 
Ckivenunent^ we should give a prominent place to^ anadvoeacy of an aitemation 
of some of fthoyo rules. 

The giiumce Department. 

1 would of thc ruIes relating to the Finanoe 

departsMBtn Ton will remeraber our oppontion to the proposal of the 
Ckwensment of India to set up what was called a separate purse for the 
reserved and tmasfened halves of the Gbvenmient^ 1»e| opposed it because 
thttdbj we wewLd have been* deprived both in the Government and in the 
Lcgiriifilfe Ocanefl cT powerfaL opportnxiitieB ^ exercising control and 
exaiiag tnffneiiee ever the fianmoe Mmi through it Idie policy of the reseried 
half of the GavcnuseBtL and we opposed it becauss we wese alive to the 

^kmger of very fnadagoate aElIotaMdiS being aw do to the fin a ndin g of tto 
tnitenea deparlneats^ upon wluishr inadequate sasw oi awney had bem 
mns until Mn, and of the MWQqswitBaeadty that w be on ^ 

■Iwi sts fr a of rhmiiiilTra aespoBStUie lor new taxatioii whOe at tho 
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same time neither th^ nor the Coonsil would be able to effectiyely control 
expenditure on the reserved side. £ome of these views prevailed and the 
separate purse was rejected. Actually, however, when it came to framing 
the rules it was laid down that the Finance Member must always be a 
Member of the Executive ( ouncil and never a Minister. So long as good 
relations prevailed, as they did in these provinces in 1921, so long as the 
system of joint deliberation advocated by * the Joint Committee was a living 
reality here, there was not much complaint, but the moment that yield^ 
place to diarchy in actual working, to a greater or less extent, the moment 
the outlook of the reserved Government changed for the worse, from that 
moment onwards the misfortunes of the Finance department being particularly 
a reserved department began to be felt and it was only by continual struggle 
that transferred departments were able to get even a large part of the fu^s 
required for development. Speaking in the late Ijegislative Council as a 
non-official member, 1 ventured to say that even the smallest concession which 
the non-ufficial membeiis were able to extoit from Government was of the 
extraction of a tuoth by surgical operation. The maximum effort had to be 
expended in order to get even an elementary concession from the Government 
then in power. It may or may not be an exaggeration of the truth if I weic 
to descrij^ by the same phrase the position ot the Legislative Council and 
the Ministers, due to the Finance department having l^n made a reserved 
department. The virtual conversion by rules of the Finance department into 
a rt served departmont is not only wrong in principle but its drawbacks have 
empliasizeil actual jy in day to<lay administjation. 

The Towel'S of the Governor. 

I think we should unhesitatingly plead for the emancipation of the 
Ministers from a great deal of control over them reserved to the Governor. 
If their responsibility to the Legislative Council is a reality — and no one 
more than myself had more occasions to believe that it was a reality— it is 
utterly wrong that there should be so much of controlling power retained in 
the head of the Goveniment as is the case at present. 1 have no hesitation in 
urging, as we all did in 1919, that the re.ations of the Governor towards his 
Ministers should be the reUtions of constitutional Governor as is the case in 
the Dominions. 1 will go fai-ther than that. 

The time has come for us to inquire whether the system of duality in the 
Government need be kept up aiul ought to be kept up. Why was it that we 
accepted the system of diarchy when the Befoims were under consideration ? 
No one ever professed faitli in diarchy as something good in itself. We accepted 
it only for this i*eaBon, and we never made a secret of our position in that regard, 
that we felt that what was caJed complete provincial autonomy was unattainable 
then and thei-efore it was practical politics to accept the substantial instalment 
that was proposed to bo conceded, to work it for all it was worth and to bide 
for the next favourable opportunity of taking a new big forward move. The 
more J^opeful among us at the time thought that the present system could got 
some. The more anient spirit among us were not willing to wait for some time 
before pleading for a further instalment. We are now in the position of 
persons who have actually seen the working of the present system and who 
therefore can state with more confidence than we possessed in 1919 or 
1920 whether we could let the present system continue , for some time yer, 
or whether it was our duty to work with all the energy of which we are 
capable^ to see such a mending of the present system that all its drawbacks 
iii%ht disappear. Kow, whv shoulil there be diarchy f Does the experience of the 
last 2 years and 4 insmtLi in these provinces or other provinoe— for obvious 
l e a s oP B I speak partioolmy of these provinces^— tend to show that yon have 
greater effieioncy of administration in departments for which Govemnent pi 
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not zeBpomUble to the Legfetatare than In thoie whose there is snoh lenKmal- 
bilityf 1 do not think these is any one in the province^ at all emits uum 
non-official public men, more qualified to express competent opinion upon the 
relatiTe efficiem^ of tbe departments in charge of Members of the Bxeouti^ 
Council who are not responsible to the L^islatuie and of departments in dhaige 
of Ministers for which there is responsibility to the Legislature than my friend 
Mr. Hirday Nath Kunzru. I will him to say as a result of his close 
and constant study of the matters delating to every department of the X^oyem- 
ment, and as a result of daily experience of the Legislative Council, whether 
he considers the departments for which there is no responsibility to the L^is- 
lature are administered either with greater efficiency or with greater economy 
than the departments for which the Ministers are responsible. I will ask 
him to say whether even ai regards departments of the Indian Member of the 
Executive Council there has been greater responsiveness to the wishes of the 
Legislature on the part of those members of Government who were answerable 
to the Legislature or on the part of the other member who is not eo xesponaible. 
If the answer to my questions is what 1 expc ct it to be, then I would ask you 
to say how much more this must be the case with regard to departments in 
charge of the English I.C.S, member who cannot be expected to display national 
sympathies as an Indian member of the Executive Council can feel and some- 
times does profess. 1 do not hesitate to enunciate several propositions. I deny 
that the administration of the reserved departments by the Governor in Council 
has been more efficient or more economic or more sympathetic to the people 
or more responsive to popular opinion tlian the administration of any of the 
departments under Ministers responsible to the Legislature. 1 take no personal 
credit to myself. 1 have rarely known a Government, foreign or national, 
despotic or constitutional, which has done the right merely b^use of love o( 
right in the abstract. Government moves under pi*ebBura of public opinion. 
The difference between a wise and a foolish Government is that a wise Govern- 
ment does not delay action until public opinion assumes the form of organised 
physical violence, while a foolish Government does not read the signs of the 
times aright and is precipitated into action by actual violence. But I know 
of very few Governments, and do not exclude even the Government of England . 
from the category, which like to move in the direction of reform only bmnse 
right or justice requires that they should do so. Naturally, the pressure of 
public opinion is felt much more by the members of Government responsible to 
the Legislature than by those members who are relieved of such responsibility. 

1 therefore plead that witnout any hesitation we can address ourselves to the 
task of obtaining the abolition of the Executive Councils in the provinces at 
as early a date as might be and substitute Ministries therefor, so that them 
may be an unitary Government a'^ting as one body, moved by common sympa- 
thies, ag'*eeing in opinion with identical purposes, and collectively and severally 
responsible to the Legislature elected by the j^ople, I plead that the relation 
of the head of the Government towards such a Government should be the 
relation of GovernorB in the Dominions towards Ministers. 

Control over Services. 

Along with this, and concurrently, there should be a reform of the qrstem 
of recruitment of the fiublic services and of control over the Bervice|^ 1 am 
ready to accept any measure that might be deemed necessary to give an in- 
violable guarantee to every officer now in service that the rights^ and privileges 
to which he was admitted when he entered service shall be scrupolooMy 
respected throughout the period of service and in respect of pension after the 
conoluiriun of active service. 1 advocate no policy that may be described ^ 2 
policy of spoUstion. But no member of the Liberal Deputation sdmittsd in 
IPlP beim the Joint Select Committee, and 1 admit much less today, that 
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titCN is ftBj neoessi^ and any justice for the control over fntnre recmitment 
of seryioes to be kept up in the hands of the Secretary of State instead of 
being transferred to the Qovemment and Legislature on the spot. I myself 
do not believe in the necessity or in the wisdom of maintaining the All-India 
Benrices under local Government. Whether radical reforms which will do away 
urith Imperial Services and will introdoce recruitment of all seivices on a pro- 
vincial tesis will come early or late, 1 cannot tell. That we should work to see 
tbat it comes early I have no doubt. But even if there are to be All-India 
Seorvices for some time yet, I do not admit that Local Governments and particu- 
larly Ministers should have so little control over ofiELcers of the Imperial Services 
serving in departments for which the Local Government and Ministers are 
responsible. I do not adcnit a catastrophe will overtake the country as a whole, 
or any particular department, if there is to be such a rapid Indianisation of 
the Services ai to lead to a substantial diminution in the beginning, and a 
complete stoppage in the end, of recruitment outside India. So far at least 
as the departments for which I was responsible during the last twd years 
are concerned, I am prepared to make the claim and substantiate the claim 
before any cross-examining tribunal before which I may tiud myself, that the 
administration of those departments can be conducted, from tomorrow morning 
if you will, with the Indian agency that is now at the disposal of Ministers, 
without the slightest detriment to efficiency, with a great deal of reduction 
of cost, and with much more popular satisfaction than is the case at the 
present day. (Cheers) Along, therefore, with our advocacy of reform in the 
constitution of Local Governments must go a powerful and sustained plea for 
a reform of the conditions of recruitment of ail the Services. 

Provincial Tributes, 

Thirdly, there must be put an end to the system of provincial contributions 
to the Central Government. 1 do not admit that the Central Government cannot 
carry on without a deficit or without new taxation large refoims in the con- 
stitution of the Central Government if our national aspirations are not to be 
oontinoally frustrated. Sir T. B. Bapru laid it upon the provincial Ministers 
to speak out their minds as regards the working of the system of Government 
in the provinces and of the Bdorms that ought to be introduced. I will not 
detain yon at the same length with my observations relating to the Central 
Government as I have done when speaking of the Local Government. I will 
ask you to forgive me if 1 go back for a few minutes to the Local Government 
before saying a few words with regard to the Central Government. 

Working of Diarchy, 

1 omitted to make some observations on the working cf diarchy. 1 think 
the oonntry has a right to expect the Ministers who have come out of office to 
state their free opinion upon the working of this political experiment. The 
criticisms of the working of diarchy have come only from public men who have 
not had to work it from inside but have only watched it from outside, I think 
it is the^dnty of the first Ministers who have regained their freedom to state 
what they think of the system. I said in the first six or seven months of 
19;21 that we in the UniM Provinces Government had to make a mental 
effort to remember that we were working a diarchical system. At the time 
I made that statemeot I was absolutely correct. Since then, however, things 
have changed and we have had diarchy in increasing measure and 1 am 
here as the first victim of diarchy to have come out. The Joint Committee 
onjoineil npoo the Governor systemtic joint deliberation between the two 
halves of Government. It is left entirely in the power of the Governor when 
to have joint deliberation and when not to have. It is part of the power 
conferred upon the Governor the Act, of which we complained at the time 
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when ^ Act wis osij % Bil4 end I baye greater reason to complain novr 
than thas. We have had the experitnee ot unitary system of Government 
when it was diarchy in theory, next, of a semi-demi-nnilary diarchicai Govern- 
ment and lastly of diarchy unmitigated. The auccess cf the Unitefl Provinces 
Government during the two years four months under the diarchicai 
system has been exactly m the im^ f wi Te in which diarchy has not been 
observed in actual working. If I so put it, the oiarcbical ^stem has 
succeeded precisely where there was no actual diarchy. The moment the 
head of the Government remembered that his was a diarchicai Government ami 
decided to work it as a diarchy » nothing but friction has arisen. My friend 
Mr. fiirday Nath Kniizru demanded to know how far tkieic had been ]oiut deli- 
berations, to what extent the recommendations of the Joint Committee were 
being respected, and to what extent they were departed from in the working of 
the United Provinces Govcnimcnt, The Finance Member, speaking for the 
Governor, declined to give the information asked for on the ground that it was 
of a contidentiai natnre. 1 am not at liberty to disclose secrets this evening any 
more than the Finance Member considered himself to be in the Legislative 
Council two months ago. But I am entitled to draw your particular attention 
to published facts and ask you to diaw inevitable inferences therefrom. 

Unenviable Ministerial Position. 

1 will give you one or two illustrations which show in what position Minis- 
ters arc placed in the present system due to the extraordinarily large amouMt of 
discretion that is vested in one individual, the head of the Government. There 
was a resolution moved in the Legislative Council in April 1921 on the Separation 
of Judicial aud Executive functions. The spokesman of Government on that day 
was myself. It was a question rciating to a reserved subiect and the spokesman 
should have been either member of the Executive Council. But a tmnsferred 
member of Government was selected on bet>alf of the Governor in Council to 
deliver the Governments reply to the Council. Surely you will draw from that 
the inference that the whole Government had deliberated uf on that subject, that 
a collective decision had been taken and that the Governor in Council or the 
individual member of the Governor in Council who was concerned on that parti- 
cular day. thought that the Minister could be thctspokesman 0 ! the entire Govern- 
ment. 1 am not at liberty to tell you many things that might have happened 
after that day inside the Government. 1 have to make a long jump and ask you 
immediately to come to March 1923, when the Finance Member told the Legislative 
('ouncil tliat the responsibilities for the subject resteil exclusively with the 
Governor in Council. The Constitution not having untlergone a ctonge in the 
interval, it is the mind of the Governor that must have undergone a chsnge. It 
might have been of the present Governor, or of the late, I am not at liberty to 
tell. But for some reason or other it must liave occurred either to the late 
Governor or to the preMUt Governor that any arrangements by which this all- 
imporrant subject of the Separation of Judicial ami Executive Functions was * on- 
shlcred by the whole Government was wrong, that the Ministers must be kept 
out, and that deliberations a^* well as decision must be restricted to the^ Chivernw 
in Council. Now a system that left it free to the Governor to have }Oint deli- 
beraiion or not to have it, to have it at all stages of a subject or only at somo 
stages, to take Ministers into consultation at smne stages and drop^ 
leahons assigned or not assigned at later stages, a system under whira Mlnlsssfi 

and membm of the Executive Government rnigh* be jointly responsible OTsepa- 

Wfctely responsible^ a system of Government that leaves to the arbitra^ will a 
•ingle Individnai this large power, cannot be a soond tytisni (hegr, hew), Mwnjj 
rtiall not be wortlor of being called Libeials if we oontinuc to tdeMta it wit^ 
n snbWaatial effort to alter it, 1 will give a second illnstimtiim. It 
bgrBirBammrtBntkrin n pnblic at a Dnrbar held at Lnekaow in 

_ 70 ) 
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Seoember 19S1 that hit OoTemment had promnlgated the noUfioatioo nnder the 
Clonal Law Amei^ment Act with the assent of the lOnisterB. But he did not 
tdl anything mote. Nor were the Ministers at liberty to tell the pnblic any- 
thing mwe. All thqr oonld do ms to seek a remedy by other and prirate means. 
It was not a transferred snblect for which the Ministers were responsib e. I 
would tell yon jnst this mnch that if the whole truth with regard to that, the 
whole of the fa-. ts relating to that, had been published, the impression that gained 
onrreUty with regard to the attitude and positiou of the Ministers in respect to 
the measures taken by or with the assent of the Governor in Council would have 
been different from what it actually was. 1 think even unmitigated diarchy 
would be preferable to a system which is the negation of continuity, of consis- 
tency, aye, of serious-mindedness. I am not an advocate of diarchy and T think 
that the whole of the Government shonki lie responsible to the Legislature. 

This I'ovelatiou profoundly agitated the Liberals and gave the 
first shock of a revulsion of feeling as to their position under the 
Reforms. It scandalised them. The Non-co-operators laughed and 
tauuted them* and the truth was gradually dawning on the country 
that the fbreign bureaucracy had> as ever, used the Liberals for its 
own purpose and then discarded it. They had been made a scape- 
goat, an instrument, a mask, albeit constitutional, to instal a more 
perfect absolutism, to drain more of India’s money, to crush the 
Nationalistic spirit in the country, to bring in the Iice Commission, 
and nobody knew what more were to follow. Sir Tei Bahadur Sapm 
who presided in moving !a vote of confidence on Mr. Chintamani 
remarked that had he been treated by the Government in the same 
manner as the U. P. Ministers, nothing would have induced him to 
stay in the Government for a minute. He expressed his general 
agreement with all that fell from Mr. Chintamani and said : “We 
now know for the first time where Diarchy has failed. Mr. Chinta- 
mani suggested that we should at once ask for full Provincial Auto- 
nomy. As far as I am concerned, I shall have nothing to do with 
Provincial Autonomy if it comes independently of and in advance 
of a more thorough idteration of the Central Government. A system 
of provincial autonomy with the Central Govt, essentially irres- 
ponsible is on the face of it an untenable proposition. It is for tMs 
reason that I endorse the suggestion made by Mr. Chintamani that 
when we talk of these things in future we must not forget the 
Gtovt. of India” 

Mr- Chintamani’s Tour. 

Mr. Chintamani, however, did not let the grass grow nnder 
hia feet. Ee soon started on a lecturing tour throughout the U, P. 
and even as tar ai Bomhay for the purpoM of routing the UlNnl 
Pai^ to aet right the wrongs that were being praotiaed by tiie Gov- 
ernment all ovor the country under cover of the Behnmi. Hie 
enemiei mafigned 1^ . irttnanoea aa tboee of n diagnmtled Miniatar 
aerved ri^ for dnilv look into eveiy word of tiie Itoforaw Aet 
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as fitwcdlr iaiia. On May SOtli he addressed «be labenU Leagae at 
Beiiaii6s,4Hi June 3rd file liberal League of Fyaabad, on Juno 18th 
at Po(Hia, and subsequently leetured in seveiai places in the Bombay 
Pra^ney at tite invitation of the Liberals there. In all his 
speeches he stressed tiie point thrfKhe Liberals, who were unlike the 
Non-«o-operators constitutional^ first and last, had after working 
the Seforms been confronted with a new situation and they must all 
attempt now to remedy the defects that experience had pointed out 
in the working of the Reforms. He strongly combated the position 
taken 1^ the wreckers of the Reforms that it gave nothing and 
asserted that the Reforms did give something but that they should 
now press forward their claim for having more. According to this 
view a change was made in the object of the United Provinces 
Liberal Association at its annual meeting on June 9th, presided over 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. The obiect of the LibersJ Party, the 
Association dedared, in changing their first rule of Association, was 
to work by constitutional means for the attainment as early as pds- 
sible of Self-government and Dominion Status. Their goal was Swaraj 
or ^If-government within the Empire. Their policy was a com- 
bination of co-operation and non-co-operation. They were not to 
destroy any&ing like the Swarajists. As Sir Tej Bahadur said in the 
course of his improssive speech to the association vindicating Liberal 
policy : *' We have the remarkable phenomenon before us t^t those 
who in the year 1920 considered that the contact with the CounoQs 
was vile contamination have now so far changed their belief that tiiey 
propose to go into the Councils. It is true that destruction is on 
their h'ln, but I say it in no spirit of disparagement that consistently 
with the attitude that they took 3 years ago, they cannot quietly 
walk into the Councils without some such shibboleth on their lips. 1 
have however very little doubt that when they have entered tiie 
Councils, destruction will alter into construction.” 

The Bombay Liberals 

The wmbay Liberals were at this period more fortunate- 
They had m yet nothing to complain of Diarchy. Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad’s resignation from the Executive of the Bombay Qovem- 
meut early in June came 'as a surprise and the people expected 
anothw round of “revelations” oatnt the Reforms. But Sir 
Chiptubd chose not to take the public into conMenoe and 
rcoibs his experience in the Government. In his letter oi rcsic^ation 
to the Gtovemor he wrote that he felt " very strongly that in tiie 
pneent state of poBtioi in the coantiy and kidking^ to the^ needs ^of 
hw party with Ae general elections unminent, it is his impentivo 
tinty to resign office a^ seek re*a|eeti<» to the Assembly.**' There 
^ not a braatif about (he Reforms and Dianhy whiob seemed to 
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&v*o ghrn o qtdelai tofbe BEaabay Liberals. Tbs^ seoond' Bombay 
Proyinda} liberal ConfereDee* beM at Earad (Poona) on May. 
refleeted thmr attitude. Some 260 delegates from tha^ scatter^ 
liberals of the predden^ attended. Rao Bahadur R. B. Kde, tibe 
Cfliaman of the Reception Committee, delivered, a thoughtful address 
dealifig mainly with their aefcievementa under the Reforms and 
emphasised ^e spread of Liberalkm in India to stem the ooirodiug 
infitieiices of castes and eommunal differences. Mr. Ghunilal 
M. Mehta who presided stressed the superiority of constitutional 
methods over direct scrim and strongly attacked tiie Congressmen. 
With those who intended to enter the Councils with a view to mend- 
ing them, he thought, the Liberal party had no quarrel. But the 
Liberal party and all the rest in the country who stood for steady and 
ordered prioress through constitutional evolution could not uncou- 
eomedly look on when R. C. O’s also threatened to enter the Councils 
with the avowed iuteutioii of obstmcting the working of the eonstitu- 
^nal machinery. The pay of the higher Services next came in for 
much scatchiiig criticism at the hands of Mr. Gandhi. He said that 
ho would fail in his duty if he did not give definite expression to 
tho public feeling that the salaries of the I. C. S. and other all-India 
Services were unduly ouhanced by the Secretary of State for luiRa in 
1 91 8 to boy off their threatened powerful opposition to the intsa- 
ductioii of the Reforms, that these salaries did not stand in need of 
any revision, and that the Services were so heavy that Indis eould not 
any longer boar tho burden of such costly sei^'ico on its present scale. 

Of the resolutions passed by the Conference .'lo most impoi' t^nt 
ones wore tho following : — 

At tho instance of tho lloii. F'- )f. Kale a rosohitum expressing 
keen dissatisfiu^oii at Lord Fool’s despatch of November fost and 
asking for the immediate grant of full Provincial Autonomy and 
introduction of responsibility in the Central Government in all 
dcpaii'inents except military, foreign and political, was unanimously 
cai'riod. Tho noxt rosolutiou related to military exi>enditnre and it 
was proiHised by Mr. Dngal, a non-Bralimin. Tho resolution demanded 
fnrtbeg reduction in military expenditure by giving effect to all the 
recommendations of retrenchment of the Inchcaiie Committee by 
further reduriiig the British element and liidianisation of the Army. 
Mr. Kravadbar proposed the resolution about the salt-tax. It 
characterised Ix>rd Reading’s action in certifying the salt tax as most 
arbitrary, unwise and inexpedient, and expressed the view that ^ 
cireumatances in which he did so could by no stretch of imsginarioii 
be desoiibcd m an emeigenoy. The resolution also exp r essed tiw 
opinion that Ae ncHmoffioial mmnben of the Assembly will be juitifiad 
in refusing futtiier supplies of money as they mijht tiiink flt. 
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The resolution on the Royal Commission on Public Services 
protested against its appointment and expressed the opinion that no 
question of the salaries etc.* of the Services should be considered 
unless it be accompanied by a further grant of reforms. Mr. D. 
P. Desai, the Kenya delegate, pu^before the Conference a compre- 
hensive resolution about Indians^io the Colonies. 

The Bombay Liberal Manifesto 

On August 10th, soon after the proroguatioii of the Councils, 
the Western India Liberal Association issued its election manifesto, 
it said : — 

*'The liberal Party, althcmgh of the view that the Reforms 
Scheme of 1919 was inadequate in various respects, agreed to work 
the same as it constituted an advance and a substantial improvement 
on the previous ord^r of things and because they were convinced that 
by worlding the new constitution a further early advance would be 
assured and accelerated. The wisdom of this step has been more than 
justified. Firm in their convictk>n that it is only by constitutional 
method that India will achieve complete self-government and not by 
running after illusory and unobtainable programmes of attaining 
complete Swaraj in a few days or months, tbe Liberal Party have, in 
spite of the undeserved abuse to which they were subjected by the 
misguided among their own people on the one hand, without any fear 
of ofiicial displeasure on the other, applied themselves manfully to 
the task of working the new constitution. In doing so they worked 
with the sole purpose of securing public good and did not hesitate to 
relentlessly oppose Government when it was necessary to do so, and 
they claim that the record of their work is one which must receive 
the approbation of all right-thinking men. 

‘7.’) ti’*' Central Legislature they immediately applied themselves 
to secure the repeal of the various repressive laws against which the 
people had been protesting vainly for many years and they succeeded 
in securing such repeal. They w'orked for and accomplished the 
removal of iiusial distinctions in the Criminal Law. They have 
throughout insisted upon a policy of retrenchment and sound finance 
and they claim that they forced upon the unwilling Government a 
thorough investigation of the expenditure of the Indian Government 
by the Inchcape Committee, and compelled the Government of India 
to agree to substantial reduction in the expenditure as a result of 
that Committee. By their eifoits the Fiscal Commission was appoint- 
ed whose recommendations when adopted would considerably encour- 
age Indian industry and conserve its financial resources.. 
has kept equally in view the improvement of the conditions^ of labour 
end has hdped in inaugurating and helping important legislatioki in 
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tibat direoticm. It has stood unoompromishigly for the rights of equal 
dtiaeiislBp for Indians hroughoat the Empire. It has insisted upon 
genuine steps to be immediately taken for affording equal opportuni- 
ties to Indians for military and naval careers with a view to the early 
Indianisation of the Army and making India self-reliant for 
defending herself. It has also supported the rapid Indianisation of 
various public services consistently with efficiency. It has stood for 
the maintenance of a stable Government and complete security of 
life and property as essential to the ordered progress of India 
towards complete Self-government. 

“The Liberal Party has striven with considerable success for the 
enfranchisement of women and it will continue its efforts to secure 
perfect equality for women in the rights of citizenship. The party 
has worked and will continue to work for promoting the well-being 
of the backward and depressed classes and is pledged to secure for 
these classes special facilities for education and their due share in 
Ihe administration and in Government appointments. 

“In the various Provinces the Liberal Party can show equally 
good achievements to its credit. In Bombay they insisted upon strict 
retrenchment and compelled Government to accept a cut of Bs. 60 
lakhs at one stroke. They helped in passing a measure for the 
introduction of free {:'.}d cothpulsory primary education throughout 
the presidency and has ' iit on the Statute Book a liberal measure of 
local self-gOYernment. The Party hrj» shown the courage of shoulder 
iug responsibility in undertaking vast schemes of irrigation calculated 
to bring great prosperity to the province and have voted funds for them. 

“The Liberal Party is not tin party os tb > supporters of Govern- 
ment. As repasds the Central Government where the element of 
responsibility bus not been introduced, and in the Provinces as regards 
reserved subjects which are not administered by the elected represent- 
atives of the people, the Liberal Party is the party of Opposition. 
Its toueh-stone is public good and the early attainment of complete 
Dominion Status by India. It is a party that will support Gov 
ernmout or ary other body if it is convinced that a paiiicuti.r 
metAure was in the real iiitei'ests of the country. Ic has not hesitated 
and will nov hesitate in the future to do all it can to oppose and 
criticise as strongly as possible any nieiBuresof Government which 
are calculated to injure the interests of the country. It hast for 
instance* strongly denounced the uigustifiable action of the Governor 
General in certifying the* enhancement of the Salt Tu in direct 
opposition to the repeatedly declared wishes of the Legnlatnre. The 
liberal Parfy wiU carry on an effective constitutional agitation for 
securing such safeguards in the oonstitution as to render the repetition 
of sudi an abuse td power impossible. 
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'*Tlie Liberal Party baa bees pnrfosiidly disappointed st and 
Ttews vitb great resentment the b^qnd of India by the British 
Cabinet at Home in the settlement of the question of that colony. 
The Liberal Party trill join bands^trith all other parties in taking all 
measures for making eifeotire In^^ feeHog in the matter. It trill 
unflinohingly adopt all available 'constitutional methods to secure an 
early reversal of the most unjust and humiliating treatment of 
Indians abroad. The Liberal Party trill do its utmost to combat the 
threatened iniquitous treatment of Indians by GeneitJ Smuts in 
•South Africa and trill not rest till full and equal citizenship is secured 
for Indians throughout the British Empire. 

“The Liberal Party will strive by every constitutional nteans to 
secure the following objects : — 

“1. Securing of complete Dominion Status for India as quickly 
as possible. 2. Immediate full responsibility in the provinces so as 
to bring to an early end the transition period of diarchy. 3. Imme* 
diate inauguration of responsibility in the Central GK>vernment. 

4. Curtailment of the powers of the Viceroy to over*ride the 
decision of the Legislature specially with regard to Finance Bills. 

5. Curtailment of the powers of interference of . the Secretary of 
State with the Government of India and the Indian Legislature. 

6. Steady reduction of the military and e vil expenditure at least to 
the extent recommended by the Inehcape Committee. 7. A genuine 
and effective attempt at early Indianisation of the Army. 8. Bapid 
Indianisation of the Services while maintaining the proper standard 
of effideney. 9. Provinoialismg the Services as far as possible and 
vesting the control of all such Indian services as may be found 
necessary to maintain in the Government of India instead of tiie 
Secretary of State. 10. A genuine attempt to make the Territorial 
Force a success by mak ing effective recruitment and ineurring ^e 
necessary expenditure for those purposes and otherwise making 
the force attractive. 11.' Independence of the Government of Lidia 
and the Indian LegislaAnre in fiscal matters. 12. Bights of equd 
citizenship for Indians in all parts of the British Empire. 13. fopid 
e^nsion of sanitation as well as education of all grades* primary* 
secondary and higher* and immediate introduction of free and com* 
polaory education tiiroughout the country. 1 4. Strong support to 
the daims of tiie educationally backward communities to a proi^f 
share in tire services and administration. 16. Frovuion of special 
f aci liti Ba Uxt education of all kinds for the students of the backward, 
eonamunities and depressed elasaes. 16. Amelioration of the wn* 
ditkma of labour and securing to labour . thlnr proper, tii^ts. . 

■ 17. Qradual curtailment of the .consumption of liquor and ot^ 
drugs so as to attain total prdrilntion witbin' a reaa on a b la tiraa.. 
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18 . Bevition of the financial settlement with a view to seouro 
just treatment to the Bombay presklency by securing to it a due share 
of the rapid growth in revenue brought about by its own enterprise 
and industries.” 


The U. P. Liberal Conference 

The most impoiiant Liberal move was however made in the 
U. P. under the lead of Mr. Chitamaiii who made an extensive tour 
of campaign on behalf of the Liberal party througliout the province. 
The popular sympathy which he enjoyed at this time for his 
troubles with the U. P. Government helped him to secure large 
audiences and ovory where ho met with the most enthusiastic recep- 
tion. His efforts onlminated' in an important coiiferenco of the 
U. P. Lil)crals at Benares held on the 23rl and 2f)th August under 
the presidentship of Mr. A. O. Sen, the Ycteran lai-oral leader of 
Lucknow. Ill a very lengthy address the President dwelt mainly 
on alMndia topics, especially on the position of India in the 
EmpirOf the Konya outrage^ then the burning topic of the day, 
and advocated strong measures such as retaliation and boycott oi 
the Imperial Coiifcroiice and the Empire Exhibition in return. 
He further insisted upon freeing the Govt., of India from the 
Secretary of State s control, a radical reform of the Military policy, 
and a substantial reduction of the Military expcndihire, and exposed 
the farce that was being enacted by the Govt, of Indiaiiising the eight 
units of the Indian army. He strongly urged for complete provincial 
autonomy and a thorough-going liidianisation of the Services and 
recniitmeiit in England should be stopped at once. Ho also dwelt 
upon the subjects of the separation of functions (judicial and execu- 
tive), Hindu-Muslira relations, the Swadeshi movement, the relations 
between landlords and tenants, between Capital and Labour and 
some other provincial or less important topics. 

The most important resolutions of the Conference wore : — 

On Self-Government 

The experience of tlie working of the Government of India Act of 1919 
dnijiiig the last two years and a liaif having demonstrated the soundness of the 
criticisms uttered by aud on behalf of the Indian Liberal Party w'hen the scheme 
was under consideration and also the nccesBity in the interests of National pro- 
gress of a farther snbstantial constitutional advance at an early date, both in the 
Central Oovemmfnt and in the provinces, this Conference urges that speedy 
action be taken to amend the said Act and the rules matie thereunder, so as, among 
other things, to divest the Secretary of State for India of the right of superinten- 
dence, direction and control of the Government of IniUa and its revenues and 
make the Govemmeat of liulia responsible to the Legislative Assembly, except for 
a limited perioil in respect of fore gii and po.itical and military policy, to make 
the relation of the Seeretaiy of State for India to the Government cl India 
analdKooiS except for a limited period in matters of foreign and political aii«l 
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Btflftary poii^, to the f^tion «f the Secretary of State fur the Ohieain to the 
Dominions, and to abolislt the India Goancil, to make the Provincial. Ooversmeats 
coxnpletely reBponsible to their Tespectiye Legislative CoancLs and to transfer from 
the Secretary of State to the Qovernmen^nd tlie Legislature of In lia foil control 
over the All- India Civil Services, provh^ tliat any guarantee that may be thought 
nec(?s8a*'y may be given to the present members of the Services to assure them 
the continviance of their existing salaj'ies and pensions^ 

Mr. Chintamani on Kenya. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, on being called upon to move the Kenya 
resolution, thanked the Coiiiorence on bohali of Pandit Jagat Narayan 
and himself, neither of whom ho said was a non -co-operator or posed 
as a martyr for the rosolution passed early in the day appreciating 
their services and approving the action taken by them in resigning 
their oifico. Turning to the Konya quo tion ho said: His Majesty’s 
Govonimciit has swallowed the very resolution which they had 
(hemsclvos accepted in letter and spirit only two years ago at the 
Imperial Conference. In flagrant violation of the most unequivocal 
pledges, the British Government yielded in a disgraceful manner to 
the throats of violence of the white population of Kenya in case the 
Indian demands wore conceded. The disproportionate and excessive 
representation of the Whi o settlors in the Kenya Legislature has 
been supported on the ground of communal representation, a principle 
adopted in India not at our instance, but inspite of our protestations. 
Mr. Andrews had told the public that the lowlands of Kenya reserved 
for Indians is marked in the maps as a swamp. Mr. Chintamani 
quoted the uncomplemontary remarks of the Pioneer ” regarding 
the White Settlers in South Africa and observed that the White Paper 
issued by His Majesty’s Government was white in only so far that it was 
printed on a White Paper and showed anything but a white transaction. 
The Kenya decision was a complete example of organised hypocrisy 
and a movement of disgraceful betrayal of India’s interests. Mr. 
Chintamani made a strong and forceful speech speaking for over 45 
minutes in appealing to the self-respect of Indians to work incessantly, 
unitedly and resolutely, giving themselves no rest and the Gtoverir 
ment no peace till the decisions arrived at by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with regard to Kenya and South Afidca were annulled. The 
resolution runs as follows : — 

This Conference records its sense of grave ami ocote dissatisfaction at the 
utterly onr-si<lcd and most unjust decisions taken by His Majesty’s Government 
on the Kenya question, decisions that are at once a flagrant breach of the past 
pledges ami a direct negation of an equal ami honourable place for India in the 
British Empire ami are bouml to affect the attitude of India towards the British 
Empire. This Conference regrets the utterly inadequate presentment of the case 
for India by the India Oificc and the Govenxment of India which should exist for 
iipholding India’s interests and it urges the publication without delay of the 
whole of the convspondencc between tlie Govermuent of India, the India 
end the Colmiial Office. This Conference further protests against the Qrstematic 

8 
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mtlJndiia policy ol the Qovetmnmt atfigitai the iMiSiitiet 

towhudilndtonnatioamU w«fl4eelBdltt!Mwia!^ Mii CMoite 

mod is certain that itihe fco|te«at India a>Maeatecac^ pwpeg to 

win for India tlieiiaiine!flladiDiinte4Balii^adAA tilie Em^ 

ae io enjoyed Igr He IDHBlniaQe. Gomnment and Pari iaiaeait in Bi^land 
having failed in iHeir dn:^ < 0 ! aalagnArding India's Ifgstknate interesti^ this 
CoofeicnoeiBoieaTly ofcpiniantliata p<^cy Qfe^liatitmslioB^ adopted by 
the Government of India and it orgeB that tike Eeciproeitj BiU wbidi has passed 
the Legislative ABsembljr shonki soon be nppvoved of by the Oenncil of State and 
aBBentd to the Vioerpy and that riikB he made thereunder and appropriate 
aotkm taloen withont mvoiklabie delay. 

This OenHerenee sages the oapaHimi of a heavy importdnty on South 
Aften CM, tie jevocatioD of Ibeifnaetion lately accorded by the Government 
eC India to the re-opening of Aided Labonr Emigration to tte Federated llalay 
States. MaoritinB and CeyJo^ the witMraaFml of the Government ci India from 
jmrtlcipation in tl>e British ranpine Sxhibitioii, and an amendment of the Bacial 
Diserim insti e ns Banovml Act ao as to deprive ihe Colmiials in India of any of the 
apeelal prhdlMi Hill aoeonded toSuiopeaiu sndi as in criminal trials. 

TUs Cflnft i enft!! Is surprised tbst the Hon'ble Sir B. N. Shaima, the Member 
in Ghaige^ dh en i d In bis s peec h es In the Legislative Assembly and the Council of 
State have attfinpifid a defence of the Kenya deeisiona, and it is of opinion that 
he aa wHl aa the two other Indian Membexa <d the Government of Ii^ia should 
resign their efficeiaB a protest against the humiliation of India by His Majesty's 
Government. 

This Coniocnee expresses Its sense of high appreciation of the eminent 
services rendend to India in this connection by the Right Honourable V. 8. 
Srinivasa SastxL Mcmtb. C. F. Andiews and Polak, Messrs, Eamat and Jamnadas 
Dwarkadai^ and Mr. Hesai and other Memhexa of the Kenya Indian Delegation. 

Salt Thx. 

lIiiB Confexenoe strongly disapproves of the action of His Excellency the 
Viceroy in certifying the Finance Bill ia order to double the tax on salt, in 
diaxegardof thedosiaionof the Legislative Assembly and earnestly hopes that 
the Assembly will next March vote for the xednetion of the duty to the old level 
of Be. 1-4 a manad and is further of opinion that| unless the Central Government 
is made lesponaihle to the Legislature, the power of certification vested in the 
Governor-Genexml ahonld be curtailed by an amendment of section 67-B of the 
Government of India Act in the manner snggested by the L^'slative Assembly, 
so that the powers in future be limited only to matters affecting the peace and 
tranquility m British India. 

Military Policy. 

Another xerolntion adopted referred to the Military poliqr and expenditure, 
and urged that the Indian Army should be made truly Indian 1^ a reduction of 
the fgrength of the British Army in India and its progressive replacement by 
Indian nnits, by n rapid increase of the numbers of Indian (BBcers bolding the 
King's Commissto, by the admMon of duly qualified Indians to all branches 
and all laaks of the defensive oiganisation of the country, by the provision in 
India of adequate fseilitieB for the attaining of Indians as oIIoct by the amal- 
8«P * ti a n of the Auxiliary and Terntorial Forces and, if this be not immediately 
feasibly by the removsl cf the invidiouB distinction between thra as regards con- 
ditions of service hgr an equitable reappointment of charges between Britain and 
India by i nsis tenc ej ipon all possible economies in ttm military adinhoistiation, 

Indianisatifln. 

The next xwnlntlon* which referred to the Indianisation of Civil Seryfeea 
laid down that the Ptofincial Services ahcnkl replace the AU-India Serviees as fer 
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as possible. The Conference protested against the excessive disproportionate con- 
tribations levied upon the local Government by the Government of India and 
pleaded that the Local Government should be relieved of its contributions. 

The next resolution on economy a^ retrenchment in the United Pxovinces 
and the Separation of Judicial and Es^^utivc Functions and Services ran thus : 

«<Xhis Conference regrets that further publicity has not been given to the 
proceedings of the United Provinces Economy Committee and that so far as it is 
awaic that public bodies or public men have been invited to place their views 
before the Committee, this Conference is of opinion that the cost of administra- 
tion should be reduced inter aha by the abolition of co- tly and supertluous posts 
such as those of Superintending Engineers, by the conversion of the post of Chief 
Secretary to that of an ordinai'y Secretary and by the abolition of the Luclmow 
allowances given to him and to the Chief Entfineers, by the hxing of the salaries 
of members of the Government at Us. 4,000 a month in the place of Bs, 6,H8^CU4, 
by the substitution as far as possible in all departments of less costly Provineiai 
for Imperial Services Officers, by a redaction of the number of revenue districts, 
by the adoption of all the recommendations of the P. W, D. reorganization oom- 
mittee of 1022, besides those mentioned above which make for economy and le- 
trencliment, and by a redaction of the strength of the Inspecting agents in the 
Education Departments, by a reduction of the number of Excise In^pectora, by the 
abolition or reduction of the posts of Cirale Inspectors of Police, and further sub- 
stantial rciluctions in the Police and Forest Depailmcnts and by stopping expen- 
iliture upon buildings tiiat are not absolutely* and immediately required and by 
curtailing substantially the dimensions of the Government's annual exodus to the 
hills. This Conference is opposed to any reductions beyond what can be effected 
by more economical administration and by the substitution of Indian for 
European agency in beneiicial services such as Education, Industnesi Medical, 
Public Healtli.” 

This Conference records its strong disapproval of the long delay that has 
been made by the Govemnaeut in dealing with the rccommendal’ons of the Stuart 
Committee on the separation of Judicial and Executive Functions.'* 

“ It is the dciibsrate conviction of this Conference that no reform will give 
public satisfaction wliich will leave the trial of •cases under srctioii 107, 108 and llO 
of the Criminal Procedure Code in the liantls of Executive Officers and which will 
not effect a complete separation of the two functions as well as the two Servicesb’* 


The Liberal Manifesto 

The following manifesto was issued on behalf of the 
Council of the National Liberal Federation of India by Mr, C. 
Y. Chintamani» General Secretary, on August 23rd. on the 
eve of the Liberal Conference at Benares.— 

1. Tho Liberal party of India is as old as the days of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy and its greatest member was Dadabhai Naoroji. It ^ is 
the party tbiit is faithful to the traditions and principles, policies 
and methods, and is steadily and consistently carrying on the work 
of the Indian National Congress that was founded by Hume, served 
devotedly by Wedderburn, and rehabilitated after 1907 by Mehta 
wid Gokhalei among others. It exists to realize the id^ held 
forth by Dadabhai Naorogi at the great Congress of 1906> of Stcaroj 
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for India within the British Commonwealth. It seeks to adnere 1^ 
constitutional action Self-Govornment and Dominion Status for India 
os early as possible. It is to the constatntional efforte of the Indian 
Natimial Congress that India owes the Reforms of 1893, 1909, 
and 1919. In connection with the last and most liberal of the three 
Acts, those robust-hoartod Congressmen who had not lost faith or 
given up patience were obliged in the public interest to separate 
themselves from the old organization when it passed under a new 
control and ceased to be what it had been. They then founded the 
National Liberal Federation of India with the double object of ensuring 
the effectuation of the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme in as liberal 
a form as possible and of sustaining the old Congress movement. 

2. The Liberal Deputation to England in 1919 worked hard 
to get the Government of India Bill passed into law freed from 
defects and substantially liberalized. A eomparison of the Bill with 
the Act will show that the lalmurs of the deputation bad not gone 
in vain. In the following year equal efforts were put forth to see 
that the Rules framed under the Act were such as to fulfil its 
purposes. It is unfortunate that, on the whole, success did not 
reward the latter efforts. Since the Act came into operation members 
of the pai-ty inside the several Governments and Legislatures in 
the country as well as in outside public life have laboured unceasingly 
for the removal of wrongs and the redress of grievances as well as 
for the development, of beneficial services. And they have succeeded 
not only in doing much present good but equally in demonstrating 
the fitness of Indians for the exercise of the rights of Self-Govoru* 
ment. It is undoubted that their achievement would have been 
greater if a section' of our countrymen had not withheld their co- 
operation from the Legistatures and pursued a propaganda which 
. materidjy increased the difficulties of the situation and has proved 
an admitted failure. 

' tS. A regrettable change 'of spirit and temper in the Goverir 
ment hero and in England since the attempted boycott by the Non- 
o6*8{peration party of the visit of His Royal Highness -tho Fiinco of 
Wales ai^d the enforoed resignation of the office of Secrctai-y of State 
for India by Mr. Montagu is another adverse factor that the Liberals 
h^ye had to contend ageinst. Besides, the introduction of tho 
. Reforms unfortunately synchronized with tho acutest financial strin- 
gency ihe Governmciit in India were ever confronted with and this 
inevitably interfered ‘ with the development of schemes of beneficial 
services by Ministers in the several provinces. But, in spite of the 
fresb affront to Iiaiian feeling offered by the decision of his Majesty’s 
Government on the Kenya issue, the Indian Liberal party have full 
corfido! ce in tho efficacy of vigorous and sustained constitutiohal 
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agitation as much as they remain oonvinoed of the futility of the 
method of non-co-operation that has been tried and found not only 
useless but positively harmful to the best interests of India. And 
it is their firm intention to work with redoubled vigour for such a 
transformation of the character and constitution of the Government 
as to make it as nearly as may ^ ‘ Government of the people, by 
the people, for the people,’ — in other words * Swaraj 

Achievements of the Party. 

4. Holding the views they do on the question of the appro* 
priate political methods for the people of India to pursue, and having 
regard to the position they took up in connection with the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reform Scheme, it was right and natural that the 
members of the Liberal party should have decided to take their 
full share in the working of that scheme as it finally took shape. 
The events of the last two years and a half have more than vindica- 
ted the wisdom of their attitude and action. Those Liberals who 
were appointed members of the Government as well as the much 
larger numbers who w'ere non-ofScial members of the Legislature 
made strenuous attempts to promote the well-being and advancement 
of the people in every manner open to them. It will be seen from 
the instances given below that no inconsiderable measure of success 
has attended their efforts. Whore actual results have not yot been 
achieved, the cause of reform has still been advanced and success 
can bo said to be much nearer than before. 

6. The Press Act, the most obnoxious of all the repressive 
laws of India, has been repealed, and so have been several other 
measures that curtailed the civil liberties of the people. The Acta 
that still remain in force would also have disappeared if the situation 
had not been complicated by the disturbing activities of non-co- 
operators. Extremist agitation and methods furnished the occasion 
or gave the excuse for the oriirinal enactment of repressive ^ laws ; 
to them must bo attributed at least in part the continued existence 
of some of them on the Statute Book. 

The many initating racial discriminations that disfigured the 
Criminal Procedure Code have nearly been done away with. 

The Legislative Assembly has several times advocated the 
introduction of further substantial constitutional reforms at an 
early date. 

The Fiscal Commission with an Indian Chairman and a majority 
of Indian members was ooiiEtitutcd at the instance of the Assembly, 
and its recommendations when carried into effect are likely to 
much needed .stimulus to the dovclopnicnt of Indian industries.^ The 
first practical step ha*? already been taken by the Government in the 
direction recommended by the Commisrion. The country is very 
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properly interested in the Swadeshi movement. In this sphere the 
pressure exerted by the Assembly and the Councils and the work of 
Ministers have led to a policy of support of home in preference to 
foreign products in the purchase of Gk>vernment stores and also to 
the institution of Industrial surveys* the development of technical 
education, and the grant of State aid to industries. This, and not 
the Khaddar propaganda with its implied ban of the Indian mill 
industry, is the true and really beneficial Swadeshi movement. 

It is the non*official members of the Assembly and of the Pro* 
vincM Councils who brought about the appointment of the Inchcape 
and Provincial Retrenchment Committees, and who have forced the 
Government to reduce expenditure so as to minimise the necessity of 
new taxation. The effort to secure a reform of military policy and 
a reduction of military expenditure, with the double object of making 
the Indian Army eventually a truly national army adequate for all 
legitimate requirements in India and of setting free a much larger 
diare of the public revenues for application to beneficial purposes of 
internal development, has been as unceasing as the attempt at a 
rapid Jndianization of the Civil Services which should be recruited in 
the country itself and controlled by the Government of India acting 
in conformity with the policy of the Legislature. 

The separation of judicial from executive functions, extended 
educational facilities, and a reform of educational policy so os to bring 
the system into closer accord with Indian conditions and requirements, 
measures for the improvement of agricultural methods, more effective 
control by the Legislature of land revenue policy so that zemindars 
and ryots may suffer no hardship or injustice, measures for the impro- 
vement of the position of tenants, the welfare of labour, the bringing 
of district administration into approximation with public opinion, a 
more enlightened and humane jail administration including the special 
treatment of political prisoners, temperance reform, a more econo- 
mical administration of the public works department, extension and 
reform of the system of local self-government in municipal as well as 
rural areas including the establishment of village Panchayats, measures 
for the improvement of public health, more adequate medical relief 
incAidiug the encouragement of indigenous systems of medicine, 
measures of social legislation, and generally a vigilant criticism of 
administrative acts, methods and omissions so as to minimize abuses of 
audiority and make the administration perform the better its true 
function of serving the public interests: — to these ends have the 
activities of the Liberal party inside and outside the Legislative 
Chomtors been systematically directed, with not complete, it is true, 
but no small measure of success. It would have been greater if, as 
ahready stated, the first years of the new Government had unfortu* 
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oati^ ooA dflO' boos iL period of unprocedootod finanoial Btringonoy« 
Tbs reoord of tbs public actiTities of members of the Liberal party, 
muKs nr onmlriiB^ble advwice along tbe path of self-GoTemment. 

Misrepresentation by Extremists. 

6 . It certainly is not true l!bat the Liberal party is a body of 
indiscriminate suppoitors of the Government, as their political op- 
ponents sedulously misrepresent thorn to be. It exists with the ringle 
object of making organized effoilis for llic elevation of the political 
status of India and the amelioration of the social and economic 
condition of her pepole. The whole of the work of the Liberel 
members of the Legislatures, Central and Provincial, proclaims alrnid 
that they are critics, not * co-operators ’, as the latter teim is ironiesilly 
used in some quarters. They have never betrayed the slightttt 
hesitation in speaking their minds freely and plainly. Their putdtnp 
prineipU i$ to say and do, not what pleates the Govemmtnt, but wh’ii jusHet 
and the interests of the country demand. Whenever they have been 
driven to a choice between serving their countrymen whom they be- 
lieve to be misguided, they have unhesitatingly elected the former 
and higher course even at the cost of deliberate misrepresentation 
by extremist writers and speakers. They have worked the present 
Reforms and will continue to do so. But the experience that has 
been acquired during the last two years and a half has demonstrated 
the correctness of all the suggestions and criticisms they made in the 
years 1916 to 1920. They never said that the Reforms were all that 
they sbonld be^ and it is utterly untrue that only now as a result of 
(fedhajoninaBt have th^ begun to point out defects in them. Today 
tiiey are men: than ever convinced of the imperative necessity of a 
suhetantfaJ ameaidhnent of the Government of India Act in the near 
futnxe, to ensure that Indian interests shall not bo sacrificed or sub* 
ordniatcd to> British or Imperial purposes, ssmI that India shall to 
governed m ^ largest possible measure by Indians themselves in 
accordance with the will of their representative Ijegislatures. 

7. The sacrifice of legitimate Indian interests in many of the 
Dominions and Colonies and the indignities to which the Indian 
settlers there are not infrequently subjected, against which not only the 
Legislative Assmnbly and the Council of State but the whole country 
hes strongly and constantiy protested, further demand that every 
effort should be- made to secure Dominion Status for India. The 
betrayal of India by His Majesty’s Government in the recent Kenya 
‘settlement’ to* forcibly brought home to every thinking and 
■elf-respecting Indian the tomiliation of the present pontion of his 
Motherland and the necessity of a supreme effort to obtain for Ipdia 
rights siiwilAr to those of- the Dominions in order that India’s interests 
niay be effectively protected and India’s honour vindicated. 
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Work to be Done. 

8. It will thus be seen that the {wognonme of the Indian Libend 
party is to strive by means of vigorous and sustained oonstitutiOnal 
action, to secure at the earliest ^ssible date': — 

(l) the same status for India in her dealings with other members 
of the British Commonwealth as is accorded to the Self-governing 
Dominions ; (2) the approximation as far as may be of the relations 
between the ^cretary of State for India and the Oovernment 
of India to the relations that subsist betwecti the Secretai^ of State 
for the Colonies and the Governments of the Dominions, and 
the abolition of the Council of the Secretary of State for India ; 
(3) a reform of the constitution and functions of the Government 
of India so as to make it responsible to tne Legislative Assembly in 
all mattei-s save foreign, political and military affairs and including 
fiscal policy ; [Such <xcts as the receuc Certification of the Finance Bill 
doubling the salt tax against the will of the Legislative Assembly 
should no longer be possible ;] (4) the alwlition of Executive Councils 
in the provinces and the conversion of the whole of the provincial 
Governments iiito Ministries responsible to the Legislatures; (5) the 
extinction of the provincial contributions to the Central (Jovernmeut ; 

(6) a radical relorm of militaiy policy such that Indians may get 
into their proper place in all the branches of the defensive organisation 
of the countiy, and a substantial reduction of military expenditure; 

(7) a rapid Indiauizatiou of the Civil Services and their control 
by the Government of India instead of by the Secrefeiry of State, as 
an integral and indispensable part of the policy of responsible gov- 
ernment for India ; (8) the widest possilJe diffusion of education 
and a reform of the system so as to bring it into greater harmony 
with Indian conditions and requirements ; (W) the adoption of 
measures for the uplift of all the backward classes, and specially 
the provision of extended educational facilities for their boys and 
girls; (10) legislation to bring laud revotiue policy under the control 
of the Legislature for the better protection of the legitimate interests 
of landholders, and for the amelioration of the condition of tenant,:; 
(11) the improvcinout of agriculture and the development of the 
co-operative movement ; (12) the development of Indian industries; 

social legislation, and the welfare of labour ; (14) the complete 
separation of judicial and executive functions as well as the Services ; 
(16) the eradication of the drink evil. 

9. On this programme the Council of the National Liberal 
Federation of India appeal to the country with confidence to return 
at the ensuing General Elections to the Legislative Assembly and the 
various Froviuoial Councils candidates put forward or supported by 
be Liberal patty's organizations in the several provinces. 



The Royal C ommission 

The greatest discredit, and also disillusionment, of the Liberals 
came from the Royal Commission 4)n the Public Services, set up at 
the instigation of the European vices lUst at the moment when the 
Conservative Government in England refused to consider the grant 
of further Reforms to India. Mr. Mazumdar's resolution for an 
early step towards more Reforms had been passed by the Assembly in 
1921 and the Govt, of India had accepted that. That was in the 
regime of Mr. Montagu, but Lord Peel, the new Secretary of State, 
refused to consider the Indian demand (p. 72) that was backed even 
by the Govt, of India and forthwith appointed a Royal Commission 
to enquire into the grievances of the Service-men. The dramatic 
announcement of this Commission and the strong resentment that it 
excited amongst Indians are given in the section on the Central 
Legislatures (see pp. 254,269). The Assembly refused to sanction the 
cost. The object of the Commission was very clearly set forth, divested 
of all camouflage, by the ex-I. C. S. Governor, Lord Meston, in the 
Evening l^tandard of London. He said : — 

The problem before Lord Lee is in effect, however his instructions may 
be worded, to decide how far the British element in the Public Services can be 

maintained to make proposals for a career in which the young 

Englishman will be secure. The conditions must be bufficiently attractive 
to secure men of the right stamp. While Lord Lee, presumably, will not discuss 
the pace of progress towards Home Rule, he ought to be able to induce the 
Grovernment to guarantee to young Englishmen contemplating an Indian 
career a reasonable period of service and reasonable conditions of work 
and pay.” 

Inspite of all Indian opposition the Royal Commission began its 
preliminary meetings at Delhi on Nov. 6th and 7th with the following 
members : the Rt. Hon’ble Viscount Lee of Farham (Chairman), Sir 
Reginald Craddock, Mr. B. N. Basu, Sir Cyril Jackson, Sir M. 
Habibullah, Mr. Hari Kissan Kaul, Mr. D. Petrie, Professor P. 
Coupland, and Mr. N. M. Samartb. The composition of the com- 
mission was significant ; the Indian element was extremely weak. 
The proceedings commenced with the reading of the Royal Warrant 
as follows 

“Having regard to the necessity for maintaining a standard of adminirtmtton 
in conformity with the rcBponsibilities of the Crown for the Government of India 
and to the declared policy of Parliament in respect of the increasing association 
of Indians in every branch of the administration, and in view of the 
now gained of the operation of the system of Government established by the 
Government of India Act in respect of the superior Civil Bervices in India, to 
enquire into : (1) the organisation aifd general conditions of service, financial and 
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otberwiae of those oervioes ; (2) The poeeibility of transfeKring immediately or 
gradually any of their present duties and functions to serTiees eonstitoted on a 
prorin^l basis ; (8) The reornitment of Europeans and Indians respeetiyely 
for which provision should be made under the constitution established by the* 
said Act and the best method of ensuring and maintaining such recruitment and 
to make leoommendationB.** 

. Lord Lee in his opening remarks emphasised the significance 
of the Boyid Warrant which constituted a direct mandate from the 
King*Emperor to the commissioners. To create a favourable im- 
pression, he tried to impress upon the people of India the fact that it 
was neither appointed by, nor responsible to, either the Govt, of India 
or the Secretary of State for India or indeed to any one but the King- 
Emperor himself I A further attempt to cover the real purpose was 
made by pretending to place the question of Indianisation in the fore- 
front of the enquiry but the most pressing point, Lord Lee admitted, 
was the immediate relief that should be given to the Services. 

Two questionnaires were issued : one consisting of 7 questions 
on the organisation of All-India Services, and the other containing 
1 1 questions on Service conditions. The questions regarding organisa- 
tion of Services run : 

Question No. I In the light of the experience now gained of the operation 
of the system of Government established by the Government of India Act and in 
view of the avowed policy of Parliament as contained in the preamble of that 
Aot| do yon consider possible any readjustment of the position, in particular the 
possibilitj of transferring immediatety or gradually any of their present duties 
and function to services constituted on a provineiai basiB f If in your opinion 
any read jusUnent is necessary, what in your view should be the place and func- 
tions of these services and in partionlar of the Indian Civil Service in the Govern- 
ment of India f 

Question No. S. — The tables annexed set out the principal classes of superior 
appointments at the present held by members of the All-India Services. To what 
extent in each of these classes do you consider that European personnell must at 
present be retained for the maintenance of a standard of administration 
in accordance with the responsibilities of the Crown for the Government of India, 
and do you consider that any progressive reduction of this European element 
will be practicable within, say, the next 20 years. 

Question No. 8 : Do yon consider that the European element in the Services 
diould be appointed and controlled by the Secretary of State in Council as 
members of Services organised on an All-India basis with the safeguards and 
conditions at present atta^iing to that organisation, or, should it be appointed 
and ipontrolled by the. Government of India, or, where the duties concerned are 
under a Local Government, by the Local Government f 

Question No. 4 : Having regard to the declared policy of Parliament in 
respect of increasing the association of Indians in every branch of the adminis- 
tration and to the provision in section 84-A of the Government of India Act for 
the appointment of a statutory commission in 1929 to report on the extent to 
which it is desirable to extend, modify or restrict the degiee of respmuibility of 
Government then existing in India and, having regard also to the importance of 
ottering to recruits a career of adequate security and opportunity, on what 
conditions, do you consider that the European element in the services should be 
recruited f In particular, do yon consider that engagements on short term 
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contracts would be suitable as a substitute for permanent appointments it 
so, to what extent and in what branches of the services ? * 

Question No. 5 : Do you consider that the Secretary of State in Council 
should continue to appoint and control the Indians required for duties and 
functions of the kind at present peiiormed by the All-India Bervioes or should 
they be appointed by the Government^! India or by Local Government ? If 
you hold the former view, do you <»]isidcr that any aitemtions are necessary in 
the methods adopted for recruitment or Indians for the Aii-lndia Bervioes.*! 

Question No. 6 : Do you consitler that the existing rate of pay for the All- 
India Services arc suitable (A) for Europeans, (B) for Indians? If not, what 
readjustments do you suggest ? 

Question No. 7 : If Local Governments should appoint the persozmel required 
for the duties and functions referred to in Q. 6, would it be preferable to orga^se 
them as separate superior Provincial Services or to amalgamate them with the 
existing Provincial Services ? In the latter what alternative scales of .pay would 
in your opinion be necessary to obtain recruits of the required standard ? 

The 11 questions on Service conditions in AU-India Services are : 

** Question No. 1. Taking into consideration the provisions of the Oovem- 
ment of India Act, do yon consider that the position of members of the Services 
is ad^nately safe-guarded as regards (a) pay, (b) allowances, (c) proBpects,<(d) 
pensions ? If not, and bearing in mind the existing constitutional position in l^ia 
have you any proposals to make t 

Question No. 2. Have you any observations to offer on the scheme for 
retirement on proportionate pension announced in the Government of India, 
Home Department Resolution, dated November 8th 1921 No. F-149-1 (Bstablish- 
ment), as subsequently amended t 

Question No. 3. What are your views with regard to the pre^t rates of 
pay? Give any iigures available to you e. g. family bndgeti^ distinguished 
between expenditure in India and oxpcndituic involving remittance to the 
United Kingdom. If a new scale of remunei-aiion were fixed now, how would 
you provide for its adjustment to meet future variations in prices and exchange ? 

Question No. 4. Wlmt are your views \Yith rrgard to the question ol paskstge 
allowances for officers in the services and their families ? If such allowances 
were granted, would you prefer they should take the form of an increase of 
overseas pay to all officers or the grant of a certain number of passages during 
an offic'.T's service to himsoif, his wile and family 7 

Question No. 6. Have you any criticism to make regarding the allowances 
payable to the services ? 

Question No. 6 . Have you any observations to offer regarding the with- 
drawal of exchange compensation allowance ? 

Question No. 7, Do you consider that any grievance exists in respect of 
house accommodation, the : 'Ut ciiargcablc for official residence, or the honse 
rent allowances granted when no official residence is available ? 

CucBtion No. 8. JlaYc"You any criticism to make regarding the leave rules ? 

Question No. 9. Do you consider that the pension rules and scales are 
satisfactory 7 If not, give reasons in detail tor any proposals you may have to 
make. Do you consiiicr that subscription to Provident Funds by Government 
in lieu of pensions should be adoptcil for(l) Officers now in the Bwvioes and (2) 
Futui'c recruit . Have you any observations to make on the rules governing 
commutation of pensions and in particular the existing one-third restriction on 
the proportion of pension wdiich may be commuted 7 * r 

Question No. lO. Wb?^. . is your opinion of the comi»rativc merits 
pensions and Provident Funds as provision, for the families of deceased ‘ 

Have you any obbcrvaliuns to ouer regarding the existing I. C. B. family 
pension fund ? 
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Qoeition No. II. Do yoo oontider that soitoble piOTiBfam 1b made for medical 
att ea da n c o for offlcaia and their famiUea 1 If not, have yon any ptopoaalB to 
make f 

The Sittings of the Commission. 

A veil of seoreoy was dnwn over the sotivitieB of the commis- 
sion both at the commencement and during the hearing of evidence. 
It was known that Lord Lee and his European colleagues had 
interviewed prominent Service-men in England. Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
indudingi and some of the most important evidences tendered were 
taken in canura and not made public. For seven days the Commis- 
sion sat at Delhi, confabulating with the departmental heads of 
the Government of India and examining them tn camera. The 
first witness examined in public was Mr. E. C. Boy of the 
Associated Press Service. Mr. Boy presented a closely reasoned 
memorandum over which he was cross-examined for three 
hours. At the outset Mr. Boy pointed out that the question of 
the structure of the constitution, which Lord Peel refused to 
consider, was bound up with any consideration of the i)osition of the 
Services, and Lord Lee confessed that this “inherent difficulty” about 
the work of the Commission remained. Mr. Boy pointed out that 
the Government, if it wished to maintain its solvency, must 
employ Indian agency in a larger proportion to counter'balance the 
higW cost of superior appointments. The European official asking 
a higher salary must reconcile himself to reduction in the number of 
men of his own race in the Services and a readjustment of the rates 
of pay on an Indian basis. Increase in the number of Indians thus 
became an economic necessity, advantageous no less to the European 
official than to the Indian Govt, and to Indian political progress. The 
proportion of Europeans, he maintained, was higher and the present 
proportion of Indian recruitment, which is 37i per cent rising by 
li per cent, was not likely to affect this preponderance in the 
superior posts for some years to come. There was no reason 
therefore to fear that the European clement in adequate strength 
was in any way menaced. As regai-ds recruitment, he said, it 
ras not the Indian proportion that should be fixed but the European. 
As for control, the fact that the Ministers, saddled as they have 
beena with a machinery over which they have little control, arc 
finding their position impossible should not be ignored. The 
emoluments of tbe Services should bo regulated with an eye to Indian 
financial conditions which should also govern outside recruiting. 
Mr. Boy’s exposure of the tactics adopted by the Services in the 
way of conducting an alarmistio propaganda in England and their 
wholeifide maligning of Indians— tactics in which the Secretary of 
State priMtically acquiesced— was complete and unanswerable. ,^th 
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Lord Lee and Sir R. Craddock attempted to shake Mr. Roy from 
his position but they failed. Mr. Roy met Lord Lee’s suggestion 
that we should keep a good number of Europeans in the Services to 
prevent us from cutting each otter’s throats with the prompt and 
convincing rejoinder that communal frictions were their making and 
that the moment they left us to ourselves* the better might we adjust 
our communal differences. Sir Reginald Craddock hinted at the 
irresponsibility of the legislatures. Make the legislatures something 
more substantial than toys”* was in substance Mr. Roy’s telling 
retort. 

The next important evidence before the Commission was that 
of the U. P. Government Servants’ Association* comprising some 1 4 
services with a roll of 327 European members. It presented a 
lengthy memorandum covering 60 pages of foolscap on November 
22nd at Allahabad. At first this evidence was sought to be given tn 
camtra but better counsels prevailed and the Association consented 
to submit to a public examination. The demands that it put 
forth were amazing. The Government Servants demanded not only 
a salary commensurate with the necessities of the standard of life of 
the choB to which they belonged plus an additional solatium for 
overseas service* but also compensation for diverse ^’unpleasantnesses*” 
such* for instance* as serving under Indians. The memorandum 
made it clear that the Services v ere in no mood to be loyal servants 
of the Ministers. They admittedly had no enthusiasm for the Reforms 
and they wished to see that the Ministers were given no powers 
of insisting on their policy being fully carried out. Not even the 
Government of India would they allow to have control over them. 
They had confidence in none but His Majesty’s Secretary of State. 
They said* in effect* that all the district charges should be India- 
nisod and left under a now superior Provincial service. To the 
European, whose sacred part and lot should henceforth be only to 
direct* supervise and control*, the only tesk should bo that of the ad- 
visory one* on the one hand to the Ministers and, on the other* to the 
Indian district officers. European officials, of all the Services* for a 
group of districts* thus withdrawn from the interior and from direct 
administrative charges* should bo concentrated in one centre* forming 
as it wore a European official colony. If this bo done* the advantages 
to the Crown* to the Government, and to the people no less than to 
the Services* wdll, they assured* be simply immense ! What the 
“Gi*own” wants is of course* that the “ steel frame ” ^should be 
strengthen w. That can be done by concentrating the members of 
the Serviees at certain spots in the country so that each centre 
flight form a civilian cantonment. To the Services the change ^ will 
be welcome. They pant after 'society ; they will have enough of it at 
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llieae oentres. The present hill-station “seasons’’ may almost be 
perpetoaKsed and the poorest of them will lack neither the time nor 
the money nor tiie opportunity to enjoy social amenities of all sorts. 

As regard their * family budget, ’ even Lord Lee was constrained 
to observe that it was nothing but abnormal. There was not a single 
direction whether in respect of pay, pension, allowances, passages, 
compensation and ’security’ where the Association felt satisfied. 
Mr. Basu reminded them that their own countrymen in England, 
whether rich or poor, were simplifying life and sharing oonunon 
troubles. The answer was that conditions in the two countries were 
different and that ’prestige’ and position had to be maintained 
here i When Mr. Basu reminded them they could not expect to be 
safely lodged in Noah’s Ark while the world around was in troubled 
waters, and when Mr. Samarth asked whether they had realised the 
consequence of their demands on Indian public opinion and as to 
whether Indian revenues could bear them, the curt answer was 
that they had asked for ’living wages’ irrespective of ail conse* 
qnences t The Association felt specially sore on the appointment of a 
few Indians to the Secretariat which is the controlling machinery of 
the administration. It complaied that the policy of the Minister 
in replacing Europeans by Indians ’unequal to the responsibilities of 
the posts to which they have been appointed in the Secretariat’ had 
made the administration suffer and it declared that the continuance 
of the policy will lower the standard of administration below what 
was the re8poiisibi''ty of the Crown in India ! They specially 
mentioned the case of the U. P. Ministers and made false charges 
agiiinst them. Another glaring instance of hostility to the Bofoitns 
was displayed at the manifold suggestions of reversing the 
existing practice and putting the allowances solely m the hands of 
the Secretary of State and making them nor.'vof -^blc ; that the 
control of their pensions should always be in the hands of theii’ 
India OfiSce Chief, whatever the constitutional changes in India. 
The other demands included higher pay, free passages for himself and 
famQy, once every four years counting for leave, bigger allowances, 
relief in respect of house rent, more liberal leave rules, higher 
pensions. Parliamentary guarantee and option to commute pensions 
and the reversal of policy with regard to the Indianisation of the 
Indimi Medical Service with a view to ensure adequate s.ipply of 
European oivO surgeons, because on this ‘key service’ depends the 
continuation of the other European services !! 

A &r more unabashed piece of effrontery was the memoraudum 
presented by the C. P. and Berar Association. The fiankness with 
which that memorandum comprehensively cursed the liefomis, the 
Indian press, politicians and Ini^n officials, and in a minor key, the 
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GovenmiBatof and the India Office, mif^ aoj ^ra anal 

leader. It vas ezadlj on all fonts with the memorandom of tiie CiTil 
fiervants of C. P. and Bemr sent to tiie Seoretary of State for Tndh 
abont eighteen montiu ago. The Jgi^mBes in that memorandnin toidc 
die a s t oiri a hiii g step of arraigning GoTemment of India before the 
Seeretaiy of State, who himself did not escape sly digs. Ermithe 
Monung Pod was constrained to admit that their aotkm was tank 
insnbordination. The present memotandnm was the same retonchcd 
here and there with a view to its accommodation to the qucodonnaiia. 
Lord Lee somewhat dipkmaticaUy styled die memorandnm as 
“strildnidy phrased” and as “possessing contentioas and highly 
debatable matter.” It was so fall of n^ioions lies and ili'brcd 
contempt of the Indians that Mr. fi. N. Basn could not contain 
himself, and, as he said, he wanted to Uow their ease to tim winds ; 
bat Lord Lee intervened and eat short the examination. 

The Bombay Enropean Assoeiation whieh led evidenoe on the 
the 1 1th December at Bombay made out a far more sober ease. 
It thought that Enropean personnel in the Services was already 
dangeronsly weak and that any further extension of (he sode of 
recruitment of Indians would not be in the interest of (he country. 
Unlike the Home Civil Service, the Indian Civil Service must rule 
and administer and take the active share in the legislatures of India 
and the Provinces. The time had not yet come when politicians 
untrained in administration could replace the Enropean in secretariats 
and Council Chambers. The administration should be carried on by 
the Services at least until such time as a further extension of self* 
Government was granted. 

The Bombay Govt. Servants’ Association included in its demands 
protection against attacks by Indian politicians and it cited the 
election manifestoes of Mr. Patel and Mr. Petit to show that the 
position of the Services was likely to be difficult in the future. 
Mr. Sastri’s speech in the Council of State and Dr. Gouris in the 
Assembly were further quoted to prove the determination of the 
politicians to control the Services which the latter refused to submit 
to. But in respect of pay, pension, medical attendance, etc. the 
Bombay men took up a more reasonable attitude than the U. P. and 
the C. P. Mr. Dow who appeared on their behalf, however, made 
a characteristic statement, that ho did not place any confidence in 
the Govt, of India but wanted all Service control to be in the hands 
of the Sec. of State. 

Amongst Indians examined by the Commission the most im- 
portant wore Justice Suleman of Allahabad, Dr. Goar, Dr. Paraqpye 
and Sir Chimanlal Setalvad of Bombay. Mr. B. J. Dalai, I. C. S. 
Judicial Commissioner of Oudh, examined on November 24th at 
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AUafaftbady made some oorioua Btatemonta based mostly on fancy, 
as he admitted, regarding the importance of the European element 
in the services. They represented the “ Big Stick” and India still 
necj^ed the big stick to keep her going straight ! The European as 
the ruling race was feared and revered and he did not want that 
delectable arrangement to be disturbed. He did not favour a rapid 
IndianisatioD, for even in hie own line, the Judicial, the European 
Judge was far quicker than the Indian. Other Indians who wanted 
to retain the European Services at their present position were 
Mr. C. N. Mehta and Mr. G. A. Gavai, H.L.O., who represented the 
Depressed Classes. 

Mr. Justice Suleman, however, had no difficulty in scattering to 
the winds the criticism directed against Indian judicial officers by 
Mr. Palal. It may be true that the European civilian went straight to 
the root of the matter; but it was truer in relation to criminal 
causes than civil, though he added that it was the system that was 
responsible. He also put in a plea for the separation of functions 
and though Sir Beginald Craddock tried to twit the member with 
the impracticability thereof, Mr. Justice Suleman stood his ground 
well. He also protested against the brand of inferiority under 
whioh the Indian officers had to work and exposed the hollowness 
of .the cry for allowances etc. 

Dr. Paranjpye, who appeared before the Commission on the 
10th December, expressed his views in his usual frank manner. 
He wanted to entirely Indianise the Services like the Edu- 
cational and the Judicial and thus several posts that are now 
filled by European 1. C. S. men, he would give to Indians. After 
deducting such posts from the total there will be a certain remainder 
of I. C. S. posts. That remainder he wanted to fill by recruitment 
on the basis of 60 per cent Europeans and 50 per cent Indians. 
The Western Indian National Liberal Association also sent in a strong 
memorandum that the control of the services in every respect should 
be transferred from the Secretary of State to the Government of 
India ; that the present scale of salaries was very high and therefore 
its reconstitution on an Indian basis was urgently necessary ; that 
there iras no need at all to increase salaries ; that there should be 
only one scale of payment for Indians and Europeans, the latter 
getting a small allowance as overseas allowance ; that the j^ucational 
and the Judicial Services should be immediately Indianised and that 
in an services the future recruitment should be based on the pro- 
portion of at least 80 per cent Indians, while in the Civil Service 
it should be 80 per cent Indians in the beginning increasing by 
one per cent per year and in the Police Service it should be 76 
^Indians to 26 Europeans. 
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not log^ to •samioe the f ip y a of Um Civil SarvisM without 
oBMUfliagthefotmtedevalopiimitof tiM oonntiT. The I Mii m Cira 
Serviee aMqrhave perfmmed oadol fonetione in ^ pait, but he em^* 
mai tfcol the eoastry now req;iiind epeeialiate end ezpeiti in everr 
hnaeh. In jaSdarr he would give no ^aee to L G. S. end would 
leerait it eutirelj fiom the eountoy. The pneent etate ereeted 
frequent deadkxIcBt and ending or mending the sjetmii was utgentij 
eaflM for. The hktory of Indiaoieation, ha remarked* was one of 
maiaiidioir reading* being a series of pitnaiies made to the ear and 
brokM to the heart and Indiane believed that the Emopean membars 
of the Civfl Serviee were responriUe for this. He urged the 
stoppage of further reemhment to AU-^India Servioeo* reemitmeot 
<m Amtierm oontraet where neeemary* and the estaUiahment of 
the eontrol of the Govermnent in this eonntry. He thought Europeans 
in In^ were paid better than in any other part of the Empire. 
As for the Services' demand for mediosl attendanee by men oi tteir 
own raeoi Dr. Oour said that Europeans esnnot ezpeet that their 
environments must remain unaltered to suit them, however neoeisary 
the alteration may be to suit a further develonment of the country. 

Mr. HidayatuUah, Minister of Bombay, in a short statement 
wanted fntnre recruits to I. C. S. to come on the understanding that 
their duty would be purely of an executive and advisory character 
and that they should not aspire to high poets like Governorships and 
Excentive CouneillorshipB. He would however keep the Europeans 
in comfort and contentment and for this would give the n..ceasary. 
guarantee with the Govt, of India. He would mtintain the all* 
India character of the I. C. S., I. P. S., I. M. S. and I. K 8. and tha 
rest provincialised with imported experts on shoTtiteiia coutmets. 

Sir Chamanlal Setalvad, who was a member of the Boyal Com* 
mission but resigned for private reasons, appeared before the Com* 
mission on Deo. Itith. He too recommended that the I. C. S. should 
not hereafter be appointed to memberships of Government and 
Governorships. As to the demand for rapid liidunisatioii, he iwd that 
Indian distrust aiid apparent hostility was not racial but against the 
system, 'Wbile the association of the European was neoesMiy daring 
the transition period, such association and the terms on which it 
to be secured should at every stage be a matter of determm^n ^ 
the Indian people themselves through tiie Government of 
the Ltydslatures. Indianisation without complete control of the 
Cfovornmeiit of India was not wbat India desired. Instead of 
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^Mpahwtbg theooBferol of tiie Seonteiy of State, Sir Ghamanlal miad 
that tha atop moat be boldly token of delegatiiig tooae powera to 
tbe Goremmeat of India in reapeot of thoae awvicea which are to 
netoin AH*India diaraoter uid ptovinoialiang the reat nnder the 
oontrol of the local GooacoBMnt and lagidatarea. 

The gneation of lediamaation and the poritiou of the Servioea 
moat be faokled together aa a whole. The two tkiuga are linked and 
effeot dioold not be given by the GoTaniment to the propoaala 
regK^ng emolumenta immediately while deiening a dedaion on tbe 
qneation of Indianiaadon. He atrongly reaeuted gmng into the 
qnealion of the Servioea’ emolnmeota wtthont a move towai^ Indiani- 
aation. On Lord Lee remarking that the Gommiaaioo will deal 
witii that point alao, Sir ChamanhJ ohaerved that the latter point was 
bound to Im ignot^ and he waa afraid from paat experience that 
such thinga do happen. 

One of the remarkable evideneee tendered by the Europeana waa 
of Mr. F. S. A. IKoooek, Cmnnuaaioner of Jubbulpore, President of 
the C. P. Beixeneluaent Committee, whose views were strangely in 
oontraat to the otiier L C. S. men. Hu views may be summed up 
thus : “ Ihe cadres of the services should be redoc^ and superfluous 
expensive eatabliahmenta got rid of. AlHndia Services should be 
replaced aa far as poaail^ by the provincud aervices and those 
British ofltoers who are still kept dioold be well pmd. Unless the 
Ghmnmnent is prepared to pay its Britidi offioeis’ liability it should do 
withmit Aem altogether. For nothing is worse for the prestige of 
the Britidi Baj than diaoontonted and ui^er*paid British oflicera” 

Aa for tiie change in the position of the I. C. 8., Mr. Slocock opined 
that it had reduced die district officer from being the. local Government 
jnto a mere executive officer carrying out orders of a Gh>vernment 
wUeh waa controlled not so much by the senior members of his own 
aervioe as Iqr othera. He says the pity is tiut the podtion is not yet 
fully recognised and attempts are still made to camouflage it. 
He oonai^red that the British element was capable of 40 per cent 
reduction aa soon as snob reduction could be effected without injustice 
and administiative inconvenience. 

Mr. dSocock disbelieved the effuriency objection to the Indian 
offidala, and said : “ It has always been a mystery to me that tbe 
same Government, which banded over contnd to tbe Indian politician 
wlmse lank of experimice and past careers afforded little, hope of 
maintenance of our aecepted standards, should be so nervous about 
eatraatupg any ktogar administrative powers to its own tried and 

The rywnwniiiftit ^uMitiiiiisd fta work in 1924 and furthar pro* 
oaadiHgi ann^phimiidad in the next issue of the 
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The Hbda MAhasabha coi&kanoed its 7th session at 
Naresh Hall on Sunday* the 19th August. It was . a. uniiine 
noD'politioal gathering containing delegates from every province. The 
hall was overcrowded. The number of delegates was ab^ l*i600. 
The whole gathering numbered over 6,000 with a sprinking of . 'ladies. 
Among the distinguished gentlemen present were Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, B^a Moti Chand, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Stya Sir 
Bampal Singh, Swami Shradhanand, Swami Dayanand, Anagarfh 
Dharmpal, Hsbu Bhagavan Das, Seth Ghanshiam Das Birlai Seth Ju^ 
Eishore Birla, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu, 
Babu Purushotamdas Tandon, Prinoipid Dhruva, Pandit Din Dayal, 
Dr. Munje, Pandit Giridhari Sharma, Dr. Gbkulchand Naurang and 
Pandit Badhakant Malaviya. 

The proceedings commenced at 9*50 p. m., with a prayer in 
Sanskrit by Kaviratna Akhilanand Sharma followed by mnsio.. 

Bqa MOTI CHAND, Chairman of the Beoeption Committee, then 
welcom^ the delegates. He said the olgect of the Hindu Mahasabha 
was to unite the different sects of Hindus in a bond of love. Hindu 
organisation did not mean any quarrel with any other community. 
The Hindu religion advocated non-violence and the IBndus could do 
no injury to any other ^community. They only wanted to see their 
own community progress and to protect Hindu civilisation. Unless 
the Hindus were organised and strong, they' cooid neither serve 
their own community nor achieve Swarqjya for the nation. He also 
favoured the organisation of the other communities of India because 
they wanted every part of the nation to bo strong. He appealed to 
the delegates to consider how they could arrest the dec^e of the 
Hindus and inspire respect in the hearts of others. 

Pandit Dindayal Sharma, a leader of orthodox Sanatanists, thi^h 
proposed Pandit Ma(bm Mohan Malaviya for the presidentship ot W 
Mahasabha. Swami Shradhanand seconded the propositionv 
Anagarika Dharmapal, a Buddhist leader of Ceylon, in ' 

the motion said all Buddhists held Benares to be the moi^ 
plaM in the world and loved India, the birth place of Biii^Mx Mu 
Indians did. When he wm a boy be was dreaming that Hindos/^'lmd' 
Buddhists would unhse some day. After coming to India he-iwerk^ ' 
for S2 yeMg alone and unaided, but to-day his dream ' 

'He urged tiib ’-Hindus to redairn their lost brethrsin. NKMty iBM . 
Mnt of the Eaahniri Mabomedans traia Hindus and Boddluste 
h*d been ionfldy oonverted to Islam. ' “ = 

9 ' ' ^ - " 
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Mr. CHINTAMANI. the Libenl exrMiiditor of the U. P. 
in further aopporting the propoeition seM he bed almpe bean 
a oonTinoed rappoiter of the moTement repreeented bf the 
Hmdu Mahaaabha. He knew the moyament was liaUe to mir 
eonstruetion in oertain quarters as be>ng directed against non- 
Hindu. oom^unities. ^t nothing was hnther fnnn the truth, at 
least as fat as the intentions a^ purposes of the promoters of the 
movement were concerned. He was sure tiie result of the success of 
^is Wvement would be not an increase in the differences between 
Hindus and Mahomedans but greater unification. For the last ten 
years he had been convinced that there was no more effective means 
for.having Hindn-Mnslim unity than I9 strengthening and unifying the 
Hindu community. The very eircumstanne Aat within a few minutes 
' there had appeared on the same platform the spokesman of orthodox 
Sanatanist, the revered leader of Arya Samqi, ai.d the leader of 
Buddhists, proved it was a unifying movement, no' one calculated to 
promote difference. If Sanataiiists, Arya Samajists. Buddhists, Jains 
and Sikhs could find a common platform to work together, the 
regenerated Hindu community would be a most |>owerful agency in 
accelerating the fulfilment of Iiidia’s national aspiiations. arid he 
thou^t there could be no worthier mari than Faiidit Madau Median 
Malaviya to preside on such an occasion. 

Saint INDER SINGH gave his support on behalf of Namdhari 
Sikhs for he maintaiued that they belonged to the Hindu community. 
Though their creed was Sikhism if Hinduism ever came to be in 
danger ten lakhs of Sikhs would be ready to die for it. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA was then unanimously 
elected President amidst a great volume of cheers and “Jais” 

The Fiesklential Addreta 

Ft. Malaviya began bis addms with Veda Path (Beoitatioo of Ycdic Mantras) 
and heartily thanhed the andienoc for el^xsting him presidott. He laid emj^iasis 
on the greatness of hoaiy Hindn civilisatioa, the foor vamaa (oasie) and 
four ashramas (stages) of - Hindu society. Paying respets to Buddha he said 
Lord Buddha, the thrice greatest benefactor of mankind, is worshipped by 
Hidfina as oneof the ten incarnations of (Sod. The ten Buddhistic ooihmand> 
ments exactly tally with Mann’s mica about *aebar’ and there ia no difterence 
between Hindna and Boddhista He said that Asrana wjttma of Hindn 
aoeiety was unparalleled in its perfection, which divhkd life into four pafts of 
Brahsaadutrya, Qarbaatha, Vampmaihaand Banyasab Anoleht great men and 
■agaa, Bam and Eriabna, Bhishma, D«ma, Yndhiatin^ Arjnna, Vasidita, 
Gantama and others were seers of the RiMn dvi lis a tien . ToleranoS and 
forgiveneaa wen ehawiotermea of the Hindn aeeia^ and even in the later age 
Ftirtvi Bai eeptnind Mohae^^ Qhori and eetUm flee; The Hihdn ideal is, 
never to hart ev he i|||isMvetoa^body, hot aS the aasHtiiae Hindna wmied 
that thty be hart or attacked by otheni 

The Hindn id^dou wstahMd many attaeka. ffindsi never sand so sneh 
tor rajya aa for ittarasa. We had failen down and the Brithb advent 
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•atfolqr and dnus n^Eoed trapteme la ladta. Hindm ud i^yth 

had fanea dowa aad were fightiag oae aaother. Ihe Brltith oune to luUa 
aad mtod over ladte, of ooune with a wlflah motive aad iatereit, bat tMow 
common advantages have been derived by ua. People of diflemt and fi^thest 
ernners have been bronght nearer and together due to railways and telegraphs and 
on account of a common language and common laws, mutual relations have 
increased and they have ample faeilhy for coming together. From 1865 to 
1915 the Congress strove its utmost aibi.worked hard for Imiia's uplift, although 
the Mahomedans as a community kept themselves aloof, except a few libera- 
minded statesmen. In 1916 all of us joined and drew up a scheme for i^onn. 
Something was given, but it was insufficient and incomplete. Since then our 
condition has been worse. The greatest of Indians and the saint of the world, Ma- 
hatma Gandhi (cheers), was most unjustly imprisoned by the Government (Shame) 
and we have not yet been able to get him released— our weakness and helplessness 
cannot be greater than this, that we have not yet been able to effect his release. 
The heart of India is most pained at this Government attitude and explosives are 
collecting which may one day prove very dangerous. Besides this, our tiade and 
commerce are dcstn^ed. Tinders and merchants are impoverished. Government 
is increasing taxation and our condition and status am pitiable. Formerly the 
Government had some fear of us, but since Mahatma Gamihi's preachings of non- 
violence the Government's attitude had completely changed. We have now to con- 
sider what is our duty in the present circumstances, what relations we have to 
maintain towards the Government, Mahomedans, Parsis and other Indian com- 
munities. 

Hiodu-Muslim Problem. 


Referring to mlations with Mahomedans the Pandit said that it was an un* 
happy, a painful episode. The relations between Hindus and Mahomedans have 
not bMn as happy and cordial as they ought to be. During the Bengal Partition 
days the Goverument were inciting Mahomedans to attack Hindus. In 1916 in 
Kastem Bengal inhuman, brutal, unparalleled atrocities were perpetrated on 
Hindus. Hindu women were outraged by &natic Mahomedans and many Hindu 
women had to take shelter in rivers and tanks to protpct their honour. Then came 
the Gi*eat War in 1914. In 1914 in the frontier Districts, particularly Muzaflar- 
nagar, Hindu houses were regularly looted and Hindu women dishonoured, but 
Indian patriots preachcfl not to heed them. By Mahatma Gandhi's advice 
Hindus worked with Mahomedans and helped them in the Khilafat cause, not 
because the former wanted something in return, but because they were for the 
liberty and freedom of every nation and also because of their sympathy for 
fellow Muslim brothers. The speaker emphasised that he did not attribute such 
inhuman attacks to good and gentle Mahomedans but to rogues, v^bonds 
and bad elements of the Muslim society. Again in 1 920 brutal and inhuman 
atrocities were prepetrated on Hindus by Moplahs in Malabar. Hindu houses 
were looted, women were outraged, male and female butchered with the greatest 
cmelty for refusing to embrace Islam and many were forced into Islam at the point 
«f the sword. The speaker pathetically and movingly said that it is better to 
die than to be beaten and oppressed anywhere and everywhere, than to 
woman's modesty outraged, temples attacked and burnt and idols broken. The 
whole of India was severely pained and afflicted at thes* horrible inhumanities. 
Due to tolerance we patiently bore all this and drank thp bitter dose simply 
with anxiety and desire that no ill-feeling and dilforences be created between the 
two sister communities. The Amritsar episode is not out of memory At 
Multan temples were burnt down and women’s chastity was outraged am 
^•tter <m boi^ Geeta and Granth Sabeb and broken temple idols wero wundi 
Heat an appeal was issued to^ maintain unity and 
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tlo not ooniidear thoy «re as info as 60 yoars ago. Amritsar Hindu wommi do not 
come oat ^ housee eo frequently and abruptly as they need to do tomerly. 
j^vary moment they tor of being dishonoured. Everybody knows what happened 
ht Panipat and at Ajmer. Temples wei'e broken and burnt and idols destroyed. 

In such eiroumstances it is our individual and social duty to increase our 
ntrength and be on terms of love and good-wili with MuslimSb It is most 
rleplorable that Hindus are so fallen that a handful of foreigners can be ruling over 
ns. Fie on the Hindus who live to see the breaking of temples and the outrage 
of women. Miss Ellis was kidnapped and the vibration pervaded the whole British 
Empire. Behind English girls and women there is a national strength which 
protect them wherever they go. So also with Mahomedan women. There was a 
rime when Hindu ladies had also such national backings behind them. Unless we 
liave such strength, we cannot continue among strong nations of the world. 
Whatever steps we adopt, we should see that we may not harm others and put 
•lindranoe to national unity. The main reason of the present disunity is that 
Hindus arc comparative, y weak and cannot protect their religion and women. 
Unity and good-will can exist only between two equally strong parties. When 
:he irresponsible element of Muslims will realise that we can react to the policy 
of tit for tat they would never venture to attack us. 

The Pandit continued : I solemnly affiim before God I never mean to hurt 
Muslims or have the supremacy of Hindus over Muslims. If that be the sentiment 
in me, God may give me the greatest punishment, but I wish that my Hindu 
brethren be wiped off this earth if they cannot protect their sisters, daughters 
and others, cannot save the honour of our religion. We aiu responsible for our 
weakness. We have forgotten our duty. We should not fight shy of being 
called Hindus. When Hindus ai-e oppres^ we should approach Muslim leaders 
VO devise means to settle disputes. In case riots occur we should settle 
•natters in consultation with leaders of both communities.'* 

Pandit Malaviya then emphatdsed on girls' education. He laid great 
emphasis on the importance and necessity of brahmacharya, physical strength 
and exercise and urgcil the establishment of wrestling places (Akharas) in every 
quarter, every town and village. He next urged economy in social functions 
i;uoh as marriages, upanayan and othe«'s. He denounced dowry and urged its 
wholesale stoppage. Regarding untouchability the Pandit spoke very feelingly 
and tears were trickling down his cheeks when be refciT^ to the untouch- 
ables. He said the Hindu Sabha comprises all sects of Hindus. Our untouch- 
ables follow the Hindu religion, worship Bam, Krishna and other Hindu Gods, 
ake their meal aftei* bath, and if wealthy, even build templcA (Swami 
.•Shraddhanand interrupted : But then they are not allowed to enter 
. hobe temples and worship there). With tears m his eyes the Pundit then 
ookont the turban from his head ami said: **Why should I not place 
ny turban at the feet oi: my untouchable brother who follows the Hindu 
•‘hgioTi? Why should I not allow my untouchable brother to have darshan 
u t mples? Full of sins as lam, what right have I to stop my untouchable 
irother fiom entering temples 7 " 

41 Addressing the orthodox Pandits, be then said with folded hands: Oh, learned 
Pandits, for God's sake do not prevent these brothers from having darsban in 
emples". 

Befening to permission to untouchables for drawing water from wells the 
‘.iresident saM that Christians and Mahomedans are asking nntouchables to 
. mbTice their religion, for so long as they remain Hindus they are not allowed 
0 diaw water from wells and if they accept their faith, they will not be so 
outeasted. insulted utid disallowed. This exactly happened at Panipat* BOt 
this is to bo remembered that these untouchables who are so outoagted by high 
caste people wem tte Jiet to come to defend the Hindu temple at Panipat whenit 
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WB8 attacked by IbhoBtedana. Quoting the story a Baia Bantidera. the 
Fandit said that this Ba]a after etarratlon for 48 days got sometUng to eat 
A Brahman beggar went to him and he fed him with that food and then sacces^ 
gively came two untouchable bcggare with do^ to whom Bantidcva gave all that 
he had with the greatest respect and affection. Pertinently remarked Pandit 
Malaviya : “An untouchable comes under the hottest sun from your labour and 
is extremely thirsty. I ask what%ue Hindu is there who will so cruelly prevent 
these untouchables from drawing water from wells while they do not object un- 
touchables’ entry in houses when their services are re<iuired. Teach them to be 
clean. When they travel with us in trains, when they sit with us in schools, we 
do not object because this has been forced upon us by the Government.** 

Be-conversion, 

Beferring to the Shucldhi movement Pandit Malaviya said there are 48 
crores of Muslims in India of whom not more than fifty lakhs are those who 
might have come from outside. The rest were converted from Hinduism. Th eir s 
is a proselytising religion while our religion has closed the doors for those who 
wish to come in our fold. Mullahs have recently prepared an expansive scheme 
for reconversion of Hindus on a grand active scale in their private very confi- 
dential meeting and have scrupulously given no publication to this resolution 
and they have also collected fifty lakhs, but you will be surprised to know that 
it has not been scrupulously kept secret. Hindus are converted by dupes, In 
Gujratsome Hussalmans with notices bearing prints of “Om preach Kalauti in- 
carnation is H. H. Aga Kh a n ** and that th^ should join that sect. Within 8 
years one lakh of Hindus have been converted by Khojas. He asked : “Is there 
no prayashchitta for those who unknowingly took anything touched by non- 
Hindus. Malkanas ought to be taken into Hinduism. He asl^: “What Hindu 
is there who has this right to say that some particular man has no right to offer 
prayers after coming into the Hindu fold?'* 

The President then referred to a verse in Dharmshastra Mahaprabandha which 
lays down that those who had been converted to other religion either by force or 
willingly can be taken Luck to the Hindu religion if they so desire. He asked the 
audience to decide this question. Replying to those who say that we should no*' 
care for our numerical strength and that those who have already been converU 
should not be taken into Hinduism, the Pandit said: “ When now we are so 
badly treated with a numerical strength of 22 crores, what would be our condi- 
tion in future with a much reduced Hindu population, if we allow this rate of 
conversion from Hinduism and do not allow reconversion into Hinduism 7 *’ 

BesolutioDS 

After the presidential address a resolutioD expressing pleasure on 
Lala Ligpat Rai’s leasei expressing deep anxiety for his illness and 
praying for his immediate recovery was unanimously passed witii 
applause. 

Second Day. 

The second day’s sitting commenced on 20th August at 3 p.m. to 
pass resolutions adopted by the Subjects CommittM that morn^i m^ 
of whidi were non-contentious. The first resolution expressed 
at the demise of Pundit Kambhuja Dutt Chowdhury and qrmpatliiiM 
withSi^ati Saraladevi Choudhurani. The second resolutioxi panefi 
iiunimooely mos thus:— 
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* Hindu bbhn ftmly believes that for the esfablishiaient of p&noe^ 
ecmtentn^ntaiid SwsmjyaaDd toiMlnt^^ them permuieiitly, it is fssentislly 
necessary that people of all caster creeds and religions should have mutual good- 
will and friendly relations, and consequently this Mahasabba urges all Hindus 
to observe that wlistever steps they adopt for the legitimate protection of their 
community and leligion, they should not be against the desired unity in the 
couz^/ 

According to the third resolution passed unanimously a sub-com- 
mittee was formed with a view to strengthen the Hindu organisation 
and to open branch Hindu Sabhas where they do not exist. 

The fourth resolution adopted unanimously urged the forma- 
tion of Servants of India Leagues (Samaj Sevak Dal) in every town 
and city for social service of the Hindu society and for self-defence 
when needed, and also urged to work for the maintenance of peace 
jointly with the believers of other faiths wherever possible. 

The other resolutions passed unanimously run thus: — 

V.— The Maharaja of Nabha 

' This Mahaf^ablia expresses its regret at the abdication of the Maharajah of 
Nabha. In its opinion no Maharaja should be forced to abdicate without his 
case being placed for consideration in the Committee of the Ruling Princes and 
without their consent. With a view to vindicate justice and preservation of 
rights and privileges of the Ruling Princes and subjects of Native States it is 
necessary that the question of abdication be sent for consideiation to the Com- 
mittee of Ruling Princes even now.' 

By the sixth resolution Hindus were urged that for the uplift of 
Hindu society it is essentially necessary that every Hindu boy and 
girl should prosecute studies with bi^macharya and physical exercise. 

VIT.— Hindi Language 

* For the organiiiation and progress of the Hindu socicly it is necessary that 
every H^u shoukl learn Hindi. This Mahasabha hopes that all Hindus, either 
in India or abrosd, will learn Hindi and urges those Hindus whose mother tongue 
is Hindi to conduct their busint bs in Hindi and keep their records also in Hindi.' 


VIII. — Swadeshi and Boycott 


This Hahasabha expresses its hrm opinion that for the religious and 
ecmiomic progress of India it is ess^miaby necessary that boycott of foreign 
clothes and use of Swadeshi clothes be adopted by all. The use of clothes of 
yax^spun in India and woven in India is more desirable.* 

IX,— Cow Protection 


* This Mahasabha views with deep concern and regret that cow-slaughter is 
going on at a high rate in this country. Hence the Mi^asabba requests aU 
Hindus to save cows from the bands of butchers and arrange that old cows be 
sent to the jungles of those Native States where cow-slaughter is.prohibited by 
law, Tbt Mahasabha requests landholdeni to allot sufficient tracb of giasing 
fidds lor cows. Tbe Ma^mabba adcs railway companies to plant fencing by 
railway lines whm do not exist so that cows may be prevented from mn^ 
Hing to railway Utm The HahamUia ufm Hindus not to lend monsy to 
batobm who ulillss it for cowdanghter. The Mahasabha alio Qi|0i Biadiii 
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kooept iGO-OAN i< <hqr ate unable to maintain oewa 
Booonvorrion Sanctioned. 

Ute House tiien rose and the Subjects Committee met at 8 p. m. 
Problems before the Hindu Sabluatrere not so easjr of solutfon as was 
thought before. Two days o^ were fixed for the aittingii of 
the Msfaasabha, but the most important questions of the pismnt 
Hindu society could not be discussed and decided so soon and even 
after the second day's sitting important questions were left tiie .30th 
undecided. After the second day's sitting on the Suljects Com* 
mittee met at 8 p.m. and continued deliberation till 2*S0 a m. next 
morning. For full six and half hours discussion continued on the quae* 
tion of reclamation of Malkana Ri^puts. The greatest opposition was 
experienced from orthodox pandits, but they yielded to public opinion 
all over the country and the more responsible of them announced that 
as a matter of fact the Malkanas were not Muslims, that their social 
customs were like those of Hindus and that they could be reclaimed. 
But the difficulty was not solved here. Great discnssioh ensued on 
the woitling of the resolution and draft after draft was made and 
every time the Pandits found something uncongtmial to them, ^le 
whole house excepting the Pandits which consisted of advanced 
wings wanted to avoid the intricacies of Shastras, but the Pandits 
were bent upon inserting the conditions of Shastric injunctions. 

The Pandit.’ attitude towards Swami Shradbanand who was most 
popular, bdoved and respected, was very hostile and it appeared that 
their opposition to various drafts of the resolution was not so much 
based on regard for Shastras but on their attitude of intolerance and 
non*forbearance of the position and popularity of Swami Shradbanand. 
Their bigotry was strongly resented in the Sanatan Dbarma Sabha 
»hen they objected to the insertion of the name of Baba Bhsgwandas 
in the Sul^cto Committee and this time delegates were so much dis- 
gusted at this attitude that the house was of a mood that in such 
circumstances the Pandits should be ignored. Swami Shradbanand’s 
attitude was most commendable. He went on giving concessions to 
the orthodox Pandits. He ‘seemed annous more for the patsa^ 
and adoption of the resolution on reclamation than for sticking to his 
Own advanced views which were shared by the whole house. In* 
spite of the vituperative and indirect Attacks of Pandits on him, be 
maintained forgiveness and was always polite and modest towards 
them in Ids speeches.' . , . 

At 12 p[.m. the intoleranoe of the Pandits reached a ehmax and a 
few of them in extreme rage began attacking others and extolling 
®mliiidn supremacy. TKe house wanted the resolution to be put tq 
'^nohsa bob the Pandits knomng that they were in a minority objected 
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to this <m tho grooDd tiiat tiiu qaestion shotild be decided not by 
votes but common agreement. At a time it was evident that a 
sidit was inevitable, but thanks to the sincerity of purpose of Swsmi 
Shradhansnd and the compromising and reconciling attitude of Pan- 
dit Malaviya a draft was finally agreed upon at 2 s.m. 

The next day, 21st August, the Subjects Committee began at 10 
*a.m. and took up the question of conversion of non-Hindus. The 
Conference was to begin at 2 p.m. but discussion in the Sulgects Com- 
mittee. on the resolution was so much prolonged that it terminated at 
4-45 p.m. and hence the Conference had to begin at 5 p.m. In the 
Subjects Committee the Pandits’ attitude was not so much hostile as 
on the previous night and it appeared that they recognised the force 
of public opinion, but still (hey wanted to retain their supremacy. 
People had lost faith in them, but at the intervention of Baba 
Bbagawandas who drafted the resolution at the last stage common 
agreement was ari'ived at and his resolution was unanimously ac- 
cepted. 

Third Day 

The third day’s sitting of the Mahasabha began at 6 p.m. 

The following resolutions were put from the Chair ai 
adopted unanimously : 

(1) This Mahasabba eziaesses its contempt for the action of those rowdy 
Mosealmans wbaattaoked the procession of Sbri Jagannathii at Ajmer, burnt 
Hindu temples, broke idols and beat and robbed the innocent Hindu population, 
and o&rs its sympathy and condolences to the families whose members hare 
been killed by rowdy Mussalmans, 

(2) This llahassabha is of opinion that the time for aratets of Hindus and 
tdnuu m Mnsalmans is a fixed one and hence both should perform their religious 
functions with peace and quiet. This Mahasabha expects that Muslim leaders 
will not let fights about artM and idmwt occur in future. 

This Mahasabha expresses its sympathy and admiration for the Hindus of 
Fanipat who for the protection of their religious privileges observed peaceful 
hartal for ten days. 

The next two resolutions related to the reclamation of Malkanas 
and conversion of non-Hindus into Hinduism. Some leaders of the 
orthodox Pandit party proposed and supported it. 

Pandit Gridharisharma Shastry, Principal, Sanatana Dhanna 
•Oriental College, Lakore, proposed : — 

This Mahamandal is of opinion that it is by all means proper and desirable 
to reclaim and admit in our soceety, after Pmyashchitta according to fihastias, all 
those Malkanas who are for some years called Neb-Muslims, who follow the 
principal customs of Hindus and whose marriage relations are pure^ whether they 
be Baiputs, Brahmans^ ValMiyas, Jats, Oujars or of whatever community. 

This Mahuabha expresses its great pleasure and satisfaction on the nclama- 
tum and admission into the Hindn Society of those Malkanas and hopes that 
the Hioda soMeMes with which they are connected will gladly and heartily 
wcloome than bMk. 
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Swaod I^yanand of tAe Bharat idahamandal seconded the 
Illation. Ba3a Bampal Singh, Member, Council of State, the Baia 
Saheb of Tirwa and Thakur Tilakdhari Singh strongly supported the 
rosolution which was adopted with long oontinued cheers* 

Beconvqmon to Hinduism. 

Mahamahopadhyay PatoSit Hathibhai Shastry of Jamnagar. 
Kathiawar, proposed!— ^ 

The f eelins; is strong at present among the Hindus that the Hindu society 
is dwindling and becoming weaker day by day on account of its doors being 
open for easy conversion from Hindu society and its doors being closS 
for conversion and admission into Hinduism of outside people, and hence 
recognising this to be a time of transition (Apatkal) this system, process or custom 
should be stopped. Bealising this feeling all over India and the transition and 
the change in time, this Mahasablia resolves that a committee of scholars {Yidvat 
Farishad) be appointed by the executive body of the Hindu Mahasabfaa which, 
from the point of public good and need of the time and the country, ^ould 
deliberate upon this question and give its advise to the executive body of the 
Mahasabha as to how and how far this feeling and desire all over the oountiy 
can be satisfied according to the preachings and interpretations of Shastras. 

Mahamahopadhyay Pandit Jayadeva Misra, a stalwart among 
orthodox Pundits, seconded this resolution and Pundit Satyaoharan 
Shastry of Bengal, Pundit Haranarayan Shastry, Professor of Sans- 
krit, Hindu College, Delhi, and Pundit Hariharswarup Shastry of 
the Punjab supported. Swami Shradhanand was given loud and 
prolonged cheers when he rose to support it. Babu Bhagwan Das 
was also given long and enthusiastic cheers when be rose in support of 
the resolution. He delivered a learned and scholarly speech and 
even his greatest opponent among the bigots and orthodox conser- 
vative Pundits admitted his great scholarship and learning. It was 
the best and the most scholarly speech delivered in the Hindu Sabha. 
The resolution being put to vote was enthusiastically accepted by all 
with loud and long cheers. The Mahasabha then adjourned to the 
next day. 

The Sul^iects Committee meeting on the 22nd morning was most 
stormy when it discussed the question of untouchabiUty. The 
orthodox Pundits were strongly against the removal of untouoh- 
ability. Mahamahopadhyay Pundit Jaydeva Misra spoke against 
the removal of untoucbability and appeared to be out of temper. 
He said he could not stay in an Assembly which discussed to uproot 
the Shastras and allowed untouchables to draw water from wellsi 
to enter temples, to sit in meeting with higher castes etc. In 
end he appealed to Pundits to leave the Subjects Committee. He 
himself left immediately. Many Pundits followed him and great dir 
order prevailed. Pundit Dindayal Sharma and his son who poiM to 
be the greatest well-wishers of untouchables also left. For a time it 
appeated that a split had occurred and the Pundits oould in no way ha 

9(a) 
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noeiMflad. PtandHi Madui Mohui l&daTfim lA«a tbfl hall to hring 
baok tiioaa who had left in hot temper. In a few minutes he s^ 
oeeded in bringing them back. After an hour of further disouBdon 
the draft of the resolution on untouehalnlitgr was accepted on an 
appeal from Swami Shiadhanand to avoid a split. 

Last Dap's Sitting. 

On the fourth and last day’s sitting of the Mahasabhaa reso* 
lution was put from die chair and passed regarding the formation of 
branch organisations in every town and village. 

^e following resolutions were put from the chair and ac- 
cepted: — 

(1) For the protection of moral and religions edneation and liTellhood of 
Hindu widows the ednoatlTe body of the Mahasabha with the advioe of a com- 
mittee of scholars do place a scheme in the next Mahasabha. 

(8) In the opinion of the Mahasabha, for lutional strength and protection 
of religion, it is essentially necessary that girls before 12 and boys before 18 
should not be married. 

(8) This Mahasabha welcomes Hindu brothers returned from the Colonies 
and requests their commonities to give them all their old privileges and afford 
than all facilities according to Shastras. 

(4) This strongly condemns the unjust and partial treatment 

meted out to Indians in Kenya proclaims that as long as Indians are not 

given all equal rights with Europeans, India cannot be satisfied. 

(8) This Midiasabba expresses its regret over the difference and conflict 
between Ahalis and other Sikhs over ^ management of Gnrdwaras. This 
Mahasabha directs its executive My to negotiate with the Chudwara Praban- 
dhak Committee and the Udaseen Mandal for the formation of a sub-committee 
which, iffter full enquiry, would try to remove mutual bitterness and conflict and 
to maintain goodwill. 

This Mahasabha is greatly pained to learn that idols have been removed 
from Gnrdwaras and directs the Executive Committee to do the needful in this 
connection through the above mentioned sub-committee. 

Madras Endowment Bill. 

The President moved a resolution regarding the Madras Beli- 
gious Endowment Bill, asking the Viceroy not to give his assent. 
Mr. A. S. Bamiah, delegate from Malabar, opposed this saying that 
opposition to the Endowment Bill was only from orthodox Pundits 
who wanted to drive out non-Brahmins from share in maths. As a 
Madrasi had opposed and delegates were not much enlightened on 
the subject, the President had to withdraw this resolution on account 
of the opposition of the House as it was not fully acquainted with the 
Mil, although the President said he was very keen on. the resolution. 
Sabsequei^ the resolution was dropped. 

Welocnne to Budhists. 

PaiM& IMndaynl proposed and Swami Shradhuiand seconded : — 

Xhs Mah ss abh s leans with plessnn that the deiiiu to visit Gaya and Hashi 
ea pflgriaiage is dally liMii ess ing aiaoBg our Buddhist toethiea of O^hm, BVaBAy 
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Aipaa^ China, Siaaa and odwr oonntilM. This UhhaMUia wdoanea thoae nO. 
gtim and awniea them that the people of this ooimtijr o^der it their dntr and 
glory to wiblcome aod leodve them with doe lespect and ooorteqr, 

Anagarika Dhannapal, leai^of tha Buddhists, thanked Hindm 
for this resolution. Mr. O. Nariman of Bombay, the Buddhist 
representative, also thanked the Mahasabha on beludf (d Ruddhirtf 
Ijater on the President announced that Anagarika Dhannapal had 
contributed one thousand rupees to the Hindu Mahasabha in token 
of the cordial relations between Hindus and Buddhists. The an- 
nouncement was received with loud applause and “ Bod dba 
Bhagwan*ki Jai.’’ 

Untouchability. 

The resolution on untouehability was next moved 
This Mahasabha is of finn oonviction that with a view to heap faith ia 
Hiodnism in the heart, of nntonchables it is neocssaiy to make anaagemeBts for 
their education on sanitatioi and religioo, also to allow them to read in sohool% 
to draw water from wells, to have Dar^n in templesaad to sit in public meet- 
ings. The execntire body ct the MahsMUi*, in consultation with a sabuommittM 
ci Pandits, should make arrangements for the samn 

The resolution was supported by orthodox Pundits and represent 
tatives of orthodox institutions, ^is was the greatest triumph of 
Pandit Mi^hui Mohan Malaviya, that he reconciled and bron^t round 
even wAodox Pundits who a few hours back were hostile. 

After a Chamar (untouchable) had supported, the leader of the 
untouchables, Krishna litagu of Nagpur, came to the dais to support 
the resolution. Delegates wanted to know his caste and some dele- 
gates cried that he was a sweeper. Upon ^ia some orthodox 
Rrahmins and Pundits began to raise an uproar with the ory that they 
could not allow a sweeper to address them. After a few minutes 
the disorder was stopped 1^ Pandit Malaviya who assured those 
Pundits that Mr. Phagu was not a sweeper but only a M a h a r of 
Nagpur. 

The resolution was then pot to vote and carried, only a few 
hands being raised against 

After a vote of thanks to the Chair had been ^propoaed ^PUndit 
Malaviya delivered a short but moving speech in oonolusion and 
said that his life was for the service of society. He exhorted 
Hindus not to hurt or wound the feelings of non-ffindus. Th^^must 
never forget that India was a land of various religions ai^ 
oreeda and ita intereata required that followers of , those creeds should 
live <m tenns mqtnal good-wiH. If Hindus ever rtiM 
their eyw towards a mosque or a church, it must bo in a s^i w of 
reqpeet and veneration. U Hindus wanted to be strong, let the^ 
renember strength was always oapahlu of gr^ patiraoe ^ 
— itfnraiuii Even if o&era triad to violate their temples, they most 
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QM loico only to the extent of defending them. They must never 
yield to the idea of retaliation, l^ey must look upon all women, 
whether Mahomedan or Christian, as their sisters and mothers. In 
the end he said : “ Let all be happy, let all be saved from calamities, 
let an have prosperity and let no one have any sort of difficulty.” 

The Mahasabha then came to an end with loud cries of ” Hindu 
Dharm>ki jai ” and “ Malaviyaki jai.” 

The Executive Committee 

On 'the 27th August the Executive Committee of the Tlindu 
Mahasabha met at Benares and transacted some urgent and important 
items of business. It was decided to have the Central Office of the 
Mahasabha at Benares for the year. A Committee consisting of Babu 
Bhagawandas, Mr. Guruprasad Dhawan, Pandit Ramakant Malaviya 
and Professor Gkngaprasad Mehta was formed to draft rules according 
to the constitution. It was also resolved to circulate widely ^1 over 
the country the rules, aims and resolutions passed by the Mahasabha. 
Nine SuhUommittees for various provinces were appointed to get 
branch Hindu Sabhas established wi& the following members as con- 
veners : Bide Duiga Narayan Singb and the Baja of Tirwa for the U. 
P. Sub-Committee ; Pandit Nekiram Sharma for Delhi, the Punjab 
ai^ the Frontier Provinces ; Eunwar Chandkarab Shaida for Ajmer, 
Malwa and Giqrat Provinces ; Mr. Baijnath Chaturvedy for Bengal 
and Assam ; Swami Atma-Swarup for Sindh ; Dr. Muqje for C. P. 
Maharashtra and Berar. The President was authorised to appoint 
Sub-Committees for the remaining Provinces. 
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Rise of the Swarajists 

Imme^UaAdy after tibie Congim at Gaya Mr. C. B. Das resigned 
his proMdontship oi the Congress and formed a new party* nam ed the 
'^Congress-Khilafat Swarsjya Party,*' of those who favoured Counoil- 
entry. (See after Gaya Congress and the Introduction to Cocanada 
Congress given elswhere.) The resignation however was not accepted 
and Mr. Cto continued to be the nominal head of the Congress, and at 
the same time he was organising his own party inside the Congress. 
The new party did not secede from the Congress but worked 
strennously to convert their minority into a majority. The programme 
of this party was issued in detail after a meeting of the Council- 
entxy party at Allahabad on February 28 th* 1923 * as follows. — 

The First Swaraiitt Programme 

** Whereas this party within the Congress was formed and constituted at 
Qaya on the Slst December 1922, and whereas by its manifesto bearing the said 
date it accepted the creed of the Congress, viz., the attainment of Swaraj by 
all legitimate and peaceful means, and whereas by the said manifesto it further 
accepted the principle of Non-Violent Non-Co-operation as guiding and shaping 
its activity, but with a determination to apply it rationally to prevent the said 
principle from generating into a lifeless dogma.— 

Now this party declares that that policy of Non-Violent Non-Co-operation 
shall include on the one hand ail such activity which tends to create an atmos- 
phere of resistance making Government by bureaucracy impossible with a view 
to enforce our national claim and vindicate our national honour, and, on the 
other hand, it shall include all steps necessary for the gradual withdrawal of that 
oo-operation by the people of this country without which it is impossible for the 
boioauciacy to maintain itselt 

And Whurc.'i:^ it is further necessary to define the attitude of this party to 
the question of CIVIL DIBOBEDIENCE.— 

Now this Party makes the following declaration that at present Civil 
Disobedience is not a question of practical politics and that it cannot be 
artificially organized ; that whilst fully accepting the same as a legitimate weapon 
which must be used and applied when the countiy is prepared and occation 
demands, it recognises that such disobedience can only be based on the obliga- 
tion to obey a higher law, and determines that the application of Civil Disobedience 
must depend on the vivid realization of such duty by the people of the country and 
the attitude of the bureaucracy with regard to such realization, and that, therefore, 
it is impossible to fix any time or date for starting it, but that in the coorse of 
the work of this Party, according to the programme which is hereinafter set out, 
whenever such occasions would arise, this party would conceive it to be its 
duty to resort to such Civil Disobedience as ciicumstanccs may then demand. 

And Whereas it is necessary to frame a detailed programme, of work in pur- 
Buanoe of the principle above enumerated.— „ , 

Now this party resolves upon the following PEOGBAMMB, that is to my, 

1. While the goal of the party is the attainment of Swaraj, the immedlMe 
objective of the party is the speedy attainment of full Dominion Status adopting 
such a machibexy and system as are most suited to the conditions of the country 
•ad to the genius of the people. 
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8. !nie party will formalate a definite progiamme of organising and 
instmoting the electorates. 

Sb The party will set up Nationalist candidates throughout the country 
to contest and secure seats in the Legislative Councils and the Asseinbly 
at the forthcoming general elections on the following basis, (a) They will, when 
th^ ore elected, present on behalf of the country its legitimate demands as 
formulated by the party as soon as elections are ovei* and ask for their acceptance 
and the fulfilment within a reasonable time by Government, (h) If the demands 
are not granted to the satisfaction of the party, occasion will then arise for the 
elected members belonging to the party to adopt a policy of unfjbrm continuous 
and eonsistma obstruction within the Councils with a view to make Gamrnmsnt 
through^ Councils tmposs&ls. But before adopting such a policy, the represent- 
atives of the party in the Councils will, if necessaiy, strengthen themselves by 
obtaining an express mandate of the electorates in this behalf, (c) Detailed 
instructions in this behalf will be given by the party after the elections are over. 
id) In no case will any member of the party accept office. 

4. The party will also contest elections to local and municipal boards in 
the several provinces with a view to secure control for the Nationalists over 
local and municipal affairs. 

6. The party will take steps to organise labour in the country, industrial 
as well as agricultural, including ryots and peasants, with a view to pi'Otcct and 
promote its interest and enable it to take its proper place in the country's 
struggle for Swaraj. 

6. The Party will frame s plan for the boycott of selected British goods 
on the advice of a sub-committee and will put it into operation as a political 
weapon in pursuit of its aims. 

7. The party will accord its full support in such manner as it thinks 
necessary, to the carrying out of the constructive programme of the Congress in 
relation to Swadeshi, Khaddar, Temperance, Untouchability and the promotion of 
National Education and Arbitration Courts and will also exert to increase the 
number of members on the Congress rolls. 

8. This Party will take immediate steps, as a temporary measure and until 
greater national solidarity is achieved, to promote the formation of what may be 
called the Jndian National Pact in the several provinces by means of which all 
reasonable communal claims may be guaranteed and disputes and differences may 
be settled in order that the attainmrnt of nation's freedom may be faeilitatecL 
The Lucknow Compact will generally govern communal questions as between 
Hindus and Moslems and efforts will be made to bring about a similar under- 
standing regarding the claims and interests of other communities like the 
Sikhs, Parsis, Jews, Indian Christians (including domicileil Anglo-Indians, Non- 
Bialunins and Depressed Classes in the several provinces. 

9. The party will take steps for India to participate in the foimation of 
a Msratkm of Asiatic counMos and nadonalitios with a view to secure the promo- 
tion of Asiatic culture and mutual help in the matter of trade and commerce. 

10. The party will take steps to start, maintain, revive and leoiganise 
ageneiies of foreign propaganda for Indian aSQEairs with special reference to the 
dissemination of accurate infonnation and the securing of the sympathy and 
support of foreign countries in this country's struggle for Swaraj. 

11. The party resolves that the scheme of Swaraj prepared by Sjt. Chitta* 
ran jan Das and Babu Bhagwan Das be circulated and that opinions be invited and 
that a committee consisting of the said gentlemen be appointed to collect opinions 
submitted to them or expressed in the country, and the said Committee do submit 
their scheme of Swaraj after a full consideration of such opinions to this party 
within six months from now. 
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The New Party. 

The outline scheme of Swaraj drafted on the Congress Khilafat 
Swar^i Party, prepared by Mr. C. R Das, was laid before a meeting 
of leading members of the Netr Party at Bombay on the 29th 
January 1923. There was no thne to discuss it properly. Many of 
the members present (from almost all the larger Congress Provinces) 
expressed a general approval. Others reserved their opinions. But 
it was unanimously agreed that the draft should be placed before 
the Indian people, through the press, and suggestions and criticisms 
invited. 

The First Swaraj Scheme. 


Th§Jollowkg is the text of the Swaraj Scheme prepared by dte New Forty : 

Chapter I — Essential Principles. 

The principles which gnide this outline are those wtiich have been honoured 
in India from time immemorial and have been reiterated in the Presidential 
address of the Qaya Congress, in December 1922, thus : 

To form a scheme of Government, regard must be had (1 ) to the formation of 
local centres more or less on the lines of the ancient village systems of India ; 
(2) the growth of lai'ger and larger groups out of the integration of these village 
centres ; (3) the uniting State should be the result of similar growth ; (4) the 
village centres and the larger groups must be practically autonomous ; (6) the 
residuary power of control must remain in the Central Government, but the 
exercise of such power should be exceptional and for that purpose proper safe- 
guards should 1^ provided so that the practical autonomy of the local centres 
may be maintained and at the same time, the growth of the Central Government 
into a really unifying State may be possible. The ordinary work of such Central 
Govei'nment should be mainly advisory. 

Briefly a maximum of local autonomy carried on mainly with advice and 
co-ordination from and only a minimum of control by higher centres which will 
have some special functions besides. To this should be added that every possible 
care should be taken to ensure that the people's elected representative^ who 
will constitute the chief authority for each grade of centre, local and higher, 
with power to make laws and rules shall not be self-seekers but seekers of the 
public welfare. 

Chapter II — Administrative Divisions. 


(a) Local Centres : — 

1. The foundations of the whole administration should be in local centres 
(Grama), small but practically autonomous. 

^ 2. A local centre should ordinarily consist of a number of villages 01 
which the population should total about ten thousand souls. 

(b) Town Centres ^ 
8. Towns (Nagar) should form a separate entities and might, bs neccssaiy, 

be sub-divided into wards or quarters, of about the same population limits as the 
vuial local centres. 


( 0 ) District Centres , 

i. Rural and urban local centres should be integrated into larger groups 
or distriot centres (Zila) with populations of from five to twenty lakhs. 

(d) Provinces:— « 

5. District centres should be int^rated into provincial organisations. 


10 
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6. PJKMrinoeB'(6ooba) ahoald be demAioated on the linguistic basi^ Any 
which axe considex^ too la];ge may lie divided Into mnaller ones. 

(e) Ali-Iu^ Organisation :: — 

7. 1Dhfi IProVineiai organisatiims 'Should (be into .and lie co-ordi- 

nated by an AU-lndia (Aharatta yarsha)«OFgaiusatiou of Hondusthan. 

8. itobject to tthese geneml .principle^ each piovince should draw up its 
own scheme cd:adai 2 nisti'ati \’'e divisions to suit provincial variations. 

Chapter 111— Administrative FAnctioxuu 

Functions should be as below 

A. (1) Provisianlor appropriate education of all edacable children autl 
youth of l^th sexes fShihsha or Taiim)^ (ii) Provision for recreation (vinoda or 
dilbaRtagi) e.g , Public <}hudenB, Parks, Museums, PJaying Grounds, Libraries, 
Beadipg Rooms, Art Galleniei^ Popular Lectures, Recitations, J/rocessions, 
Pbgeants, Religions Festivals iiRatha ¥atra, Kalakhepam, Kirtana, Uamiila, 
Krishna Leela. Maulad, Christmas and Easter celebrations etc.,) reiiiiing, ele- 
vating and instructive Diamss, Oanema and Magic Lantern shows, Games and 
bports, eta 

B. Provision for Protection fBaksha or Hifasat) by means of (i) Police and 
jc)cal Militia and Reguiar and Military Forces; (ii) Justice ana Settlement of 
Disputes, through Arbitiaticu ; Courts or Panchayats in the naiiower sense and 
Registration of Deeds ; (iiil Appi%>priate Medical Help and Sanitation. 

C. Provision for Economic and Industrial Welfare (Jivika or Maash) by 
piomotion of (i) Agriculture (Krishi or Zira-at) , (ii) Cattle-breeding (Goraksha or 
Taraqqi Mawc^i) i. e. increase and preservation of domestic animais of ail kinds 
for purpose of milk, yrool, plough, transport etc. (hi) Other productive Industries 
relating to Mines, Forests, Fisheries, Sait, Sericulture, eta (Akara, karma or 
Madaniyat etc.) ; (iv) Arts and Crafts and Manufactures of all kinds (Shilpa or 
Sauaat-hiiiat) ; (v) Trade and Commerce (Vanijya or Tijaiat) and (vi) by 
promotion and regulation of tbc various means which subserve the above c. g. 
Railways, Post and Telegraph, Shipping, Roads, Waterways, Canals, Bridges, 
Ferries, Presses, Public Buildings, Monuments, Rest Bouses, Currency, Measures 
of flood and Famine Relief, Rates and Taxes, Tariff and Customs, Surveys of 
various kinds (Geographical, Geological and Botanical, Meteorological, Statistical, 
Archaeological etc ), Friendly relations with other States etc. 

D. The above provisions would be made (i) by means of laws and rules which 
would be framed by the different grades of Panchayats, and would have force 
within the domains of their respective makers, the enanctments of the lower 
grades of Councils being made with advice from and co-ordination by the 
higher when needed ; (ii) by appointment of executive officials (who would be 
wholly responsible to the Councils appointing them) ; to carry out the Jaws 
and rules and (iil) by supervision of the work. 

Local Centres. 

A. Local Centres or Communes and Local Panchyats (a). For each 
miA or urban local centre, o*r coinmunc theie Bhou.cl be one local ][janchayat 
of 21 periodically elected members, (b) This panchayat should be in charge 
of the different functional departments mentioned above, so far as the commune 
affords scope for them, and should carry on the work iby means of Sub- 
committees. (c) Under £ducati<m They would maintain local schools 

giv.^g elementary, cultural and vocational technical instruction and (ii) would 
provide for suitable recreation, (d) Under Protection (i) they would appoint 
their own Chankklais (watcheuen) and would form local Militia out of such 
Chankidars and other able-bod.ed men, and provide for their proper trainMig ; 
(ii) they would anange for Arbitration Courts (the members of which would 
be separately elected) which would deal with simple evils including what axe now 
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JUtfywn SR lent and revenue C divani ’ and * xnal^' ox * artiia. vivada ’)' and criiiiinal 
(Fonjdari ar Pam^ja Yivi^a) oasee ; (iii) the^r wenld arii»>niaintain aauadequate 
Hospital (Chikitsalaya, Shafa-Khana) and Medical which would pxovide 
tjeatment fiee and be rcsponeibie for the proper sanitation of the commune, 
(e) Under Educational and industrial Ministration they would see (t) that all 
arable lands are properly tilled, af|fH village commons, playing grounds, pastuie 
lands, groves, orchards etc., are propwl^ maintained and a snfiiciency of neces- 
sai'ies, specially corn, cotton, and cattle (or other forms of fo^, clothing 
and accessoncs, in specially circumstanced tracts) for the use of the commune 
is always available within their jurisdiction ; (ii) that co-operative organisations 
in the shape of stores, banks etc. maintained in the needed numbers ; (iii) 
that wells, tanks, tals, canals, and ail means of supply of good water for 
drinking and other domestic purposes and ior irrigation, and all roads eta 
within their commune arc properly maintained ; (iv) that pinduction of 
surplus com, cotton, cattle and other necessaries as well as comforts, and of 
mineial and other products and means of increasing the wealth of the 
locality is encouraged, cottage industries promoted, and arrangements made for 
commercial dealing with the produce in such a manner as to avoid competitive 
waste. 

District Panchayats. 


B. liitcrmc<iiatc Centres or District and District Panchayats. (a) The 
Distiict I’anchayat should be constituted by each Local Panchayat (or group of 
Local Panchayats) periodically choosing one member, who may or may aot U one 
of them ; provided that the total number of members should not exceed IvO and 
provided also that at least 2/6 of them should be residents of towns, (b) They 
would form sub-committees among themselves on the lines before mentioned, (c) 
The District Panchayat would generally advise and not control the Local 
Panchayat in respect of all functions, bpecial provision would be mwle for such 
control as may be occasionally or absolutciy neccssaiy. (d) (i) Under LcJucation : 
the District Panchayat should maintain one or moi-e higher educational insti- 
tutions (like colleges aiul high schools) as may be ncccssaiy, which would g vc 
cultural as well as technical instruction, (ii) They would also provide 

tion, arranging for the more expensive items, which may not be witbin tne me^s 
of the Local Panchayats. (c) Under Protection, would (i) 

Local Police ; (ii) arrange to maintain some special Keserve or > 

(iii) organise and co-orainate the Local Militia so that they might ® .. . 

functions of a disciplined Army, and (iy) maiulain 

and supply of medical and sanitary advice to then* communes, (.f) the 

and Inuustrial Ministration the Distiict Panchayat wouid 0 
Local Banks and tttores and other local economic and mdustiial and commercial 
enterprises ; and (ii) organise or promote such independent enterprises. 

Town Panchayats. 

C. Town Centre ami Town Panchayat^ W, 
containing ten thousand or more inhabitants shou.d be ^‘■8“^®. 

Towns should be organised in the same way generally as the 

and the same general principles should be applied to 8 

rural Local Centres as far as practicable, but regard of^the 

variations in the economic and other circumstances. niRtrict Panchayats, 

integration of the District Centres and the el^ion ot tte Dmti^ Uncto^s, 
the rural and the urban Local Centres should 

ponent units j and the headquarters or the scat ? nnroose of unifying 

ortinarily be’the largest town of the ^triefc (d) 

^ administration of each town as a smgle wtoie, im T ■ 

l^isttiot CoanoUa, together with each other members as may P*c 
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by the Waxd PanobaylstB, in the proportion of two or more per ward, should form 
a Town Panchayat (like the present Municdpal Boards) which would be inter- 
mediate between the Urban Local (i.e.| Ward) Panchayat of all the main ryots 
and the District Panchayat, and would discharge as many of the functions of the 
District Council towards the whole town as may be conveniently possible. 

Provincial Panchayats, 

D, Provinces and Provincial Panchayats. (a) The Provincial Panchayats 
should consist of membei'S elected by the District I^nchayats in the proportion of 
one for every two lakhs of the population, provided that the total number i^ould 
not fall below 21 nor exceed 100 ; and provided also that at least half the number 
should be urban residents. They may or may not be members of the District 
Panchayats. (b) The Provincial Panchayat would advise the District Panchayats 
and'would co-ordinate them and their work, Using residuary power of control under 
proper safeguards, (s) Its special work would be, (i) to maintain advanced Edu- 
cational Institutions (in the nature of Vidya Pithas, Dar-ul-Ulems, “ Beats of 
Learning,** “Centres of Knowledge,** Universities) which would give expert 
culture and technical training and promote research ; (ii) to maintain special 
Police and Military Forces for the guarding of Frontiers, Bea Boards, etc ; (iii) to 
make provision for justice in special cases ; (iv) to administer Provincial Bail- 
ways, Water-works, Canals, Boads etc. 

The All-India Panchayat. 

£. The All-India Panchayat. (a) The All-India Panchayat sliould consist of 
members elected by the Provincial Panchayats in the proportion of one for every 
thirty lakhs of population, but provinces which may have a total population of 
less than thirty iakhs would send one representative. At least three-tifths of the 
members should be urban, (b) The functions of the All-India Panchayat would b 
similar to those of the Provincial Panchapt, mutais mutandis^ a special one 
would be to deal with neighbouring States (including Indian States) and foreign 
countries, (c) The All-India Panchayat should create a consulting Senate, consist- 
ing of eminent men and women -of thought and special knowledge, belonging to all 
parts of India, who would be elected by the Indian Panchayat, fiom time to time, 
without restriction of numbers etc., and who would be askul for advice on any 
subject, as needed, by the India Panchayat or the Provincial Panchayats. (d) 
The language of the India Panchayat should be Hindustani whiie the provinces 
would use their mother tongues. 

F. Bpecial Provision for filling up vacancies. Generally if a member of 
lower Council is elected to a higher his place may be tilled up by a new ciectioii 
by the same electorate. 

Chapter Y. The qualitications of the Choosers and the Choosen. 

1. Every individual of eithei* sex who has resided in India for at least seven 
years, and is at least 25 years of age if a man, and 21 ycai’s if a woman, should be 
entitled to elect to the Local I’anchayat. 

• 2. The members of the Local Panchayat should elect to the District 
Fonchi^at. 

3. The members of the District Panchayat should elect to the Provincial 
Panchayat. 

ft. The members of the Provincial Panchayat should elect to the All-India 
Panchayat. 

6. The members of all four grades of Panchayats should^be permanent resi- 
dents of the country, preferably of the particular centre, and should be chosen 
irrespective of their crt30d, caste, class, color, racoorsex, but subject to adjust- 
ment, whm unavoldabiy necessary, for purposes of crccdal or communal re- 
presentation. 
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*•. remwenta^vM shoald ordinarily be not le«B 40 mts a< 
age ; ahonld have done good work in any walk of life, ahonld. if be 

at le^ liteiatc, and if nrbiu, should popsew higher educational qnalifioattona 

and, in the case of rural and urban members of the Provincial and All-lndia Conn, 
oils, should have a oorrespondii^ higher and superior educational qnaUlioation 
or equivalent expert exp^ncc, shonjjl have retired from competitive business or 
other professional life of bread-winnV;: or money-making, and be able to snunort 
themselves on their own savings, or w- assured of all necessaries and persmial 
requir^ents by their families or friends ; should give practically all their time 
to national work, and should do so without any cash n muneration. But their 
travelling and other ex-officio expenses, which might be necessary to enable them 
to discharge their public duties, shou-’d be met from State funds, and their status 
as members of Panchayats should be regarded as having greater honour attached 
to it than any salaried office, so that they would receive precedence at public 
functions. 

7. The members of each Panchayat should possess, between them, experi- 
enoe of all the main departments of the communal life which they have to 
administer. 


8. No one should oficr himself or canvass for himself as a candidate for 
election, but if requested by electors he might publicly signify his consent to 
accept the burden of office, if elected. 


Chapter VI. Separation of functions. 

1. Throughout the whole administration Legislative, Judicial, and Sxecu* 
tive functions should be kept sepamte from one anottici; 

Chapter VIT, Finance. 

1. The revenues needed to meet ncccseaiy expenditure should be raised by 
the Local Panchayats by means of taxation with advice from the upper 
Panchayats. 

2. State factories might be opened as necessary with a view to prevent waste 
by individual competition, over-production, bad production etc. to cheapen com- 
modities and to r<^uce taxation, but not so as to create monopolies and sti&e 
private enterprise. 

3. Where practicable, Local and District Councils should make such im- 
provements in the locality as might result in addition to the communal income 
c.g., public wells, tanks, canal**, roads, groves of timber and fruit trees etc., and 
thereby lead to reaction of taxation. 

4. Contributions would be made by the Local Panchayats to make up the 
revenues of the District Panchayats by them to the Provincial, and by the Pro- 
vincial to the All-India I'anchayat. 

6. Special taxation might be imposed by the Provincial and All-India 
Panchayats. 

Chapter Vlll. Proprietorship. 

1 . Private property would be recognised and maintained and the growth of 
individual wealth, both moveable and immoveable, would be permitted but so as 
not to encroach on or impossible or impracticable the growth^ of public 

possessions as well ; and the owners of individual wealth, who spends it on piras 
works i, e., works of public utility as requested by a Panchayat would receive 
special marks of honour. 

This elaborately arawn 8chenie> though it served to show to 
what high pitch the Swarajists had tuned their aspirations, did not 
draw muoh attention and within a few days its very eidstenc^ 
seem to have been forgotten* The only point about the Swar^* 
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iirtB whuih lived and spread and developed was that it was a 
party ^ destmotioD* out to fight with the bureaucracy wit^ its 
own weapon, to destroy it if. possible or obstruct it in every tom ^ 
all tbe means at their command. There stood no other constructive 
scheme to their' credit. 

Moulana Azad's Efforts for Reunion. 

Meanwhile efforts were made by Maulana Abul K«.]atn Asad to 
settle the differences between the new party and the Congress. First 
he managed to secure a meeting of the Working Committee of the 
Congress at Bombay in the last week of January and proposed to 
it tht following scheme of settlement : — 

*‘l. That both parties should whole-heartedly unite to work the 
Gaya Congress Programme for the next three months. 2. That there 
dionld be no propaganda or talk about any change of the programme 
relating to the Councils during that period or the formation of a New 
Party. S. That if at the end of that period Civil Disobedience was 
decided upon, both parties should continue to work for it. 4. That 
if on the other hand no such step was found possible, a Special Session 
of the Congress should be held in June to consider the situation. 
6. That for one month before the Special Congress both parties 
should be free to educate public opinion according to their views. 
6. That the decision of the Congress should be carried out by both 
sides without forming separate parties.” 

After some discussion the above terms were unanimously agreed 
to by tbe Working Committee, and the Maulana Sabeb was requested 
to place tbe matter before Mr. Dae for tbe acceptance of himself and 
his paity. Mr. Das however could not accept them m Mo. The 
membeie of the Working Committee also met Mr. Das and had 
a discussion with him. He expressed his inability to accept the 
Maulana’s scheme of settlement, but proposed other terms which 
involved the suspension of the boycott of Council propaganda at once 
and without reference to any Special Congress. The Working Com- 
mittee considered this proposal but found it impossible to accept. 
Maulana Abul Ealam Azad, however, undertook to press his 
own scheme again on the leaders of tbe new party. As a result 
of %iB further efforts he was able to bring over Hakim Ajmal 
Khan and Pandit Motiial Nehru to his point of view and they 
whole-heartedly accepted his terms. A message to this effect was 
issued on the 1 2th of Febtuaiy. H'' then proceeded to Calcutta 
to discuss matters again with Mr. Das. After further consnlto- 
tioD and discussion with tbe Maulana Sabeb and Pandit Motilal 
Mr. Das re-drafted the Maulana's terms with the addition of a clause 
regarding eleotiim machinery for the special session of tbe Congress, 
terms of Us draft and his letter annexed are ^von below : 
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U A Sleety of th(^ All-India Gongrew Committee will be called without 
delay with a yiew to rammon a Special Session of the Congress abont the middle 
of June. 2. In case a Special Session of the Congress is summoned by the All- 
India c ongress Committee as stated above^ both parties while adhering to their 
respective opinions agree to suspend their diffeicnces and jointly work the 
programme as laid down at Gaya till ^he end of April. 3. There should be 
no propagamia by either party oipcerning council elections till the end of 
April. 4. The All-India Congress Committee w'li meet in the first week of May, 
and if in view of the situation at the time it decides to undertake immediate 
Civil Disobedience generally throughout the country (i. e. in the majority of the 
Congress Provinces), both parties will join in such Civil Disobedience arid there 
will be no session of the Congress. 5. If, however, the All-India Congress 
Committee declares against such Civil Disobedience, both parties will thereafter 
be free to educate public opinion according to their views. 6. Further, if 
the A. I. 0. C. in May declares against such Civil Disobedience, arrangements 
will be made in all the Provinces, as early as possible, in order to eiwle the 
election of delegates to take place on fair and impartial lines. 7. The decision 
of the Special Session will be binding on both parties. 8. The Compromise 
shall cease to have effect (any binding force on the Parties) in case the existing 
Councils axe dissolved by the Government before the expiry of the full terms 
for which ^tbqr have been constituted. 

Mr, C. B. Das's Letter to M. Azad. 

Mr. Das wrote at tue same time 

“ Dear Maulana Sahib, — The accompanying draft expresses the terms upon 
which I am prepared to enter into a compromise with the Majority Party. This 
will not prevent my Party fiom raising funds, without making any propagan^ 
on the question of Councils, from those who are willing to trust to the judgment 
of the membei's of our Party as to the way 3^; which such funds are to be spent. 
1 undertake not to call any mceliugs to raise such funds. 

“ It is understood that to give effect to term No. 6 the following or a similar 
arrangement to my satisfaction must be accepted 

“(a) For every constituency (district or local) returning delegates to the 
Special Congress an additional Secretary will be appointed belonging to the 
Party to which the existing Secretary is opp..id. (b) In the Provincial Congress 
Committees, too, the same arrangement will be made (c) There will be two 
returning officers for each constitv. Jicy, one belonging to each Party, (d) There 
will be an election board in each province, consisting of two mfmbCTii, one 
to be nominated by each Party. These two members will decide a ihinl p Tson 
to whom all ejection disputes will be referred in case of difference. 

‘‘This Board will be at liberty to modify the existing election rules to suit 
the circumstances of the Special Congress and for such purpose the powers of 
the Pro\ 'ncial Congress Committee will vest in them. This Board will in all 
matters be responsible for conducting the election of delegates. 

“I further desire to make it clear that my acoeptarce of the tenus mentioned 
is subject to the approval of our party.** 

The safeguards mentioned showed with what great sus* 
l^cion the Congress or^nisation was looked upon by tho now party. 
Obviously no compromise with suoh a background of suspicion was 
possible, and it seemed that the efforts of the peace*makers wore only 
bringing up to the surface the worst features of our National character. 

Meeting of^ February 20th. 

The new part^ met at Allahabad on FEBRUABT SOth and ap* 
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pointed a speoial oommittee with authority to agree on their behalf 
to each terms of settlement as they might approve after disousaion 
with the Working Committee which was to meet at Allaha1»d on 
February 26th. Four sets of proposals were considered during 
the conversations at Allahabad between the Working Committee and 
the new party’s special committee. Two of them implied suspen- 
sion of the resolution' regarding the boycott of the Council elections 
without reference ' to any fresh Congress Session. Of the other 
two, one was Maulana Azad’s proposal as modified and added to 
Das and the other was the following : — 

1. Suspension of Council propaganda on both sides till the 30th 
of April. 2, Both parties to be at liberty to work in the remaining 
items of their respective programme in the interval without interfer- 
ing with each other. 3. Kach party to adopt such course after the 
30th April as it may be advised. 4. Fo Special Congress. 

The new party, however, made all the four proposals subject 
to the following condition 

“Every proposal is subject to the condition that there is no dis- 
solution of the existing Councils in any Provinces before the expiry 
of the full term for which they have been constituted.” 

The Working Committee decided against accepting any of the 
two proposals that involved a reversal of the resolution regarding 
Council boycott without reference to the Congress. They decided 
to accept either of the two sets of proposals but modified the terms 
drafted by Mr. C. B. Das in some particulars and by substituting 
for the special election machinery proposed by him a clause that the 
All-India Congress Committee should provide at its meeting in May 
a satisfactoiy machinery for the disposal of disputes regarding election 
of delegates to the Special Congress in a fair and impartial manner. 
To the other alternative proposal, the Working Committee added 
terms to secure co-operation in the collection of funds and the enlist- 
ment of workers. The two sets of proposals, either of which the 
Working Committee agreed to accept, were in shoi’t as follows : — 

I. Azad*Dab Draft as Amsndsd by the Wobkiko Committee 

1. Both parties, whiic adhering to their respective opinions, agree to suspend 
their differences and jointly work the Programme as laid down at Ghiya. 

4B. There should be no propaganda by either Party concerning Council 
election till the end oi April. 

3. The All-Itrdia Congress Committee will meet before the eird of May, wd 
in view of the situation at the time, it decides to imdertake individual Civil 
Disobedienpe on a large scale, both Parties will join in such Civil Disobedience 
and there will be no Special Session of the Congress. 

4. If, however, the A. I. C. C. declare against such Civil Disobedience, both 
Farties will thereafter be free to educate public opinion according to their views. 

5. If the A. L C. C. to be convened b^re the 81 st May declares against 

sneh Civil Disobedienee, a Bpeeiai Session of the Congress shonid meet abont the 
end of Jnne. 
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A Iha A. I. 0. 0, meeting in lfe 7 will provide wtisfaustoijr nmdhinefy for 
the diapoml of disputes leguding election delegates in a fair and impartial 
nuuiiifir. 

7 . The deoisiou of the Special Session will be loyally carried out by all 
parties and there will be no separate organisations for taking action ccmtniy 
to that decision. 4 % 

II. The Altbeeative Pboeosae. 

1. Suspension of Oonncil propaganda on both sides till the 80th ApriL 

2. Both Parties to be at liberty to work the remaining items of their respec* 
tive programmes in the interval without interfering with each other. 

3. The Majority Party will be at liberty to carry on their propaganda in 
accordance with the Qaya programme about money and volunteers. 

4. The Minority Party will coHtperate with the Majority in appeal- 

ing for and raising snoh funds and enlisting sncii workers as may be necessary 
for the Constructive Programme and also in working the Constructive Programme 
and other common matters. 

6. Each Party to adopt snoh course after the 30th April as it may be advised. 

The Working Committee left these two proposals with the 
committee of the new party for the latter to decide whichever they 
might accept after consultation among themselves ; the latter intimated 
their acceptance of the terms of scheme No. II which were accordingly 
placed before the AlMndia Congress Committee at its meeting of 
27th and confirmed. 

The Allahabad A. L C. C 

At the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee heUi under 
Mr. C. B. Das at Allahabad on 27th February the second alternative 
was accepted by the Council party. The minority were anxious to 
give a free field and a full chance to the nuyority who had proclaimed 
their intention to launch civil disobedience early in May when 
their collection of funds and volunteers would be completed. If any 
civil disobedience worthy of the country was going to be launchedi 
Mr. Das said that he and Pt. Motilal would be the first to take 
part in it. Civil Disobedience, such as was carried out in December 
1921, or ever vaster than that, alone could be effective. If, 
however, civil disobedience on a large scale could not be carried 
out witidn the period the migority parly had themselves fixed, 
his party would then carry on its Oounoil*entry propaganda. It 
might not then be said of the Swarajya Party ^b^t they Idndered the 
carrying out of civil disobedience. 

An attempt was made to get a stabler settlement. ]^ndit Bladan 
Mohan Malaviya moved that f^ trial be given to civil disobedienoo 
after summoning a Special Congress and taking its views thereon, and 
in the meantime both parties to raise funds and volunteers. If eivit 
disobedience was not possiUe at that momnt then let elections bo 
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eontested. md tSiis too to be decided by a Speoid Congpon to 
be convened in May. Bat this propoad was negatived Iqr the 
majority. 

findly on the motion of Mr. C. Baiagopalachariar, seconded 
by Pundit Motild Nebm, the House adopted a resolution embody- 
ing the second dtemative as given above with the following 
proviso. — 

6. The above arrangement Is eubject to the condition that there is no disso- 
lution of the existing Council in any Province before the expiry of the full term 
tot which they have been constituteii. 

This so cdled compromise was in reality an armed neutrality, 
for there was nowhere a common ground for the contending parties, 
and they only suspended their activities for a short time, each 
hoping that by the end of the period something will happen to 
thwart its opponent. 

The next two .months, March and April, engaged Congress 
leaders on the compromise, but little work was done. A feeble 
echo of Mr. Ghtndhi’s Bezwada clarion call of “ Men, Money and 
Munitions” exactly at this time of the year in 1921 was raised 
by the No-change leaders but it could not catch on. Communal riots 
in the Puqjab and a settlement of the daily growing bitterness of 
feeling between Hindus and Moslems in Northern India kept Messrs 
Das, Nehru and the Punjab leaders busy (see paste). The compromise 
remained on paper and there was no conjoint Congress work anywhere 
in the country. In the end of March, the Viceroy’s certification 
of the Finance Bill and the imposition of the Salt Tax afforded an 
opportonily to raise a popular storm but so great was the disorganisa- 
tion in Congress ranks that it could not be seized in proper time 
and spirit, and so the only oppposition to the measure was voiced by 
the Moderates. The imposition of the salt tax turned those who 
leaned towards Mr. Das’ views definetly into Swarajists and the party 
now became more determined than before on their own programme. 
The result was that the Congress minority party did not get the 
support of the Pro-ebangers as the Allahabad compromise vouchsafed. 
In the end there was very little of “ men and money ” raised for 
th% Congress. Foiled in their attempt to keep the Gktya mandate 
going, some of the ardent No-chargers of Jubbulpore at once launched 
individual civil disobedience. It developed gradually into the great 
Nagpur ‘National Flag* fight an account of which is given elsewhere. 
But the cause did not appear to be promising enough and so the 
Swangists refrained from joining it. When the end of the com- 
promke period, SOth April, was reached the old controversy wm 
revived. Mao^stoes were issued by both parties to rally their 
fdlowers and ignma the question of con^promise altogether. 
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The Swaraj Party Grcular. 

The foUowiDg ciroular was addressed to all membera of the 
AlHndia Congress Committee ^nd ol the Proyincial Congress 
Committees of the various pi^inoes on May 1st 1923 by Ft 
Matilal Nehru, General Secre1»iTy, The All-India Swariy Fari^. 

Dear Sir, 

The compromise of the 26tb February last between the two wings 
of the Congress ceases to have effect from today. There has been carried 
on an intensive propaganda in the interval by the No-change Party to complete 
their preparations for civil <Lisobe<iieiioe according to their own conception. 
Leading members of that party have travel led tar and near and carrM the 
campaign to the farthermost limits of India and Burma. They have set an ex- 
ample of unceasing, unremitting toil which members of the Swarajya r*arty will 
iio well to follow, I have nothing but admiration for their single-minded devo- 
tion to what they conceives to be their duty, and I hope it will not be taken 
amiss when I say that I am sincerely sorry that they have not met with the 
success they deserved. What we, who do not agree with them, were waiting 
to see was how the mechanical process of collecting money and registering 
volunteers w’oa]<i create the requisite mental and spiritual atmosphere needed 
for civil disobeiliencc of the right sort. Unfortunately the day we were looking 
forward to has not arrived. Our friends have failed to get the men and money 
they counted upon, and the unique experiment has not been tried for 
want of adequate material within the stipulated time. Disappointing as the 
result of this great endeavour to achieve its aim has been, it is impossible to 
suppress a feeling of keener disappointment at the thought ol what might have 
been, if only the time, energy and money spent had been employed in a united 
effort to pi'epare the country to capture the Councils. Gan there be any 
reasonable doubt that all the Councils in the country would today have been at 
the feet of the Congress to be dealt with as the Congiess pleased 7 Has not the 
result of the recent municipal elections in the U. P. achieved by a minimum of 
joint effort a lesson of its own to teach ? 

Next Work of the Swarajists. 

Turning to the work of the Svrarajya Party during this period wc find that 
prominent m< mbers have given their time and attention whole-heartedly to the 
general Congress work, studiously keeping the party entirely in the background. 
Mr. C. R. Das and I have spent most of the time in the Punjab and Hakim 
Ajmal Khan has, despite his failing health, not only rendered valuable services 
to the Aligarh National University, but has never failed to answer the call of 
the Punjab in its hour of need. The compromise only suspended Council pro- 
paganda and reserved to both parties full liberty to work the remaining items 
of their respective programmes in the interval without interfering with each 
other.'* It was, however, felt that nothing should be done to the 

other party in the work they had laid out for themselves, and all party pro- 
paganda was sevei'ely eschewed. This had the unfortunate effect of cooling 
down the enthusiasm of our* organizers, the great majority of whom failed to 
carry out the very specitic instractions given to them to establish provincial and 
district committees and complete the necessary spade-work before the 
30th April. j 

I regret to have to aay that so for from doing any practical good to either 
party the compromise of the 28th February has materially prejudiced both. 

10(b) (in) 
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The idea has tahen root among Gongreasmen and the general pnblic, that some 
similar or more permanent arrangement between the two parties will soon be 
efEeoted. The terms of likely compromises have from time to time been dis- 
ooseed among both responsible and irresponsible people, the effect of which in 
my opinion has been disastrous to the whole movement. The expectation of an 
early coalition in the minds of the workers and the public has induced habits 
of sloth and given rise to an inclination to wait and see how things will take 
their final shape. As I have said elsewhere the constant talk of compromise 
has relieved the people of the necessity of thinking for themselves. They have 
left all the thinking to the leaders and axe occupying themselves with the 
innocent pastime of breaking each other’s heads. 

The fact that a basis for a fresh understanding between the parties was 
arrive at in Delhi the other day has already been announced in the press 
and is public property.' It is my duty, involving in my opinion no breach of 
confidence, to relieve the public miud of the suspense caused by that announce- 
ment. Mr, Bajagopalachariar has now wired from Ahmedabad to Mr. C. B. Das 
that the proposed understanding was unacceptable to Mr. Yallabhai Patel 
and Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and the compromise has failed. 

There are, however, certain Congressmen who are still building hopes of an 
amicable settlement oo the meeting of the All India Committee notified for the 
26th May at Bombay. I earnestly beseech them to waste no more time in the 
pursuit of a phantasm. It is now abundantly clear that the only possible 
compromise between the two parties must permit entry into the Councils either 
by the withdrawal or suspension of the boycott. The alternative offered at 
Gaya has been tried and has failed. I can conceive of no arrangement 
acceptable to the Swarajya Party which ignores this obvious fact, and can 
confidently assert that wlmtever happens the party will not desist from contest- 
ing the forthcoming elections. This being so, what is the clear duty of every 
member of the party ? 1 go further and ask what is the clear duty of every 
true Congressman t Is this the time to wait and look on while the moderates 
and hangers-on of the bureaucracy axe putting forth strenuous efiBorts to give 
the country another three years of Government by mock parliaments f 

The Council Question. 

I have no desire to enter into a discussion of the merits and demerits of 
capturing the Councils. The question had been discussed threadbare and we 
have now seen the failure of the only possible alternative suggested. It will, 
however, not be out of place here to give you the impression 1 gathered in the 
Punjab. I have no doubt in my own mind that the Punjab Council is to a very 
great extent responsible for the communal differences which have arisen in that 
province. Ton have only to glance through the reports of the interpellations 
and debates to see how that Council has day after day and month after month 
bee]||busily feeding the fire df communal disputes for the last three yesrs. Are 
yon going to let the fiame envelop the other provinces as well by leaving them 
to the tender mercies of the existing type of the Councillor for another term! 
Indications are not wanting that several districts in the U. P. have already been 
more or less affected by the happenings in the Punjab. I should have thought 
that collective individual civil disobedience was quite out of the question at a 
time when the whole of a large province was rent with communal disputes cul- 
minatiiig in bloodshed. Chauri Chaura was but a sudden outburst of mob frenqr 
in a small out of way village. The causes of the Punjab trouble lie deep 
and axe showing themselves in a sustained and determined hostility between two 
great oommunities numbering millions. I am addressing this letter to all mem- 
beii of the All-India CkunnSttee and of the piovinoial oommittees of the mrimm 
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pfcnriiioes at I take them to be the selected lepretentativee of the Coagreit in the 
couatfy. 1 divide them into the following groops : — 

1. Those who have already joined the Swarajya Party. 

3. Those who were ready to join the party, bat were kept back by the 00 m- 
promise of the 28th February last. ^ ^ 

8. Those who did not believe in th€ Gaya resolution on civil disobedience 
but were desirous of giving the majority who supported it a fairohanoeof 
carrying it out. 

4. Those who were against dividing the Coogress under any circumstanoet 
quite apart from their own personal inclinations. 

6. Those who did believe in the Gaya resolution but have now seen that it 
would not work. 

6. The waverers. 

7. The die-herds or those who will not countenance any change in the 
original N. 0, 0. programme, whatever the circumstances, may be, and however 
much the public may be disinclined to follow it. 

I have nothing to say to the last group as it is impossible to expect them 
to see things as 1 do. To the other groups 1 have a word to say. 

Appeal to the Congress Left. 

I put it to those in the first three and the sixth groups whether it is not 
past high time to be up and doing. Have you not by this time seen enough 
to dispel all your doubts and misgivings ? Our friends are evidently anxious 
to keep their word and bring about some sort of civil disobedience as soon as 
possible. You have seen the Jubbulpore incident in connection with the 
x^ational Flag and are no doubt aware of a similar venture being contemplated at 
Nagpur. . I confess I do not appreciate eitner the appropriateness or the utility 
of these undertakings. The net result will in my opinion be the temporary loss 
of the valuable services of some of the most ardent workers. Another idea has 
struck some of our friends in the South. They are going to disobey the Finance 
Act imposing the enhanced salt tax, but it is not stated how it is to be done. To 
an ordinary man of affairs, it seems that the tax not being a direct one, the only 
way to withhold it is either to engage in the illicit manufacture of salt on the 
extensive sea board of India or else to smnggl e it into basars. Do yon take 
any of these proposals seriously f If not, what else do you expect in the way 
of immediate civil disobedience ? 1 have not heard or read of any other sug- 
gestion and the anxious enquiries 1 have made on the subject have cmly met 
with evasive answers from the leading exponents of the doctrine. 

Appeal to the Congress Bight 

Those of yon whom I have classed in groups 4 and 5 will pardon me if 
I say that 1 do not understand your position. You think that the prestige of the 
Congress will suffer by a division among its ranks. But the division is there 
already and will not be removed by your backing the wrong party. . And 
may I ask in all seriousness, whether the prestige of the Congress is like^ 
to be enhanced by the sort of civil disobedience 1 have just referred to T 
Some of yon are very nervous about the results of the Council elections if 
they are not run by and in ths name of the Congress. You instanoe the 
sneoess of the municipal elections in the U. P. as showing the great weight 
the name of the Congress carries with the multitude and draw from it the 
illogical inference that Ihe name of the Bwarajya Party will not carry any 
weight if the elections are opposed in the name of the Congress. Need 1 
>wind you that the converse of every proposition is not tme^ and that the 
influenoe of the Bwmjya Party with the masses has not yet been tried. 1 
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OAimot ooiit)eiye how people who had the bitter taate of the last Council 
Qovcrument can for a moment hesitate to throw in their lot with the partj 
which approaches them with the election cry ‘ Mend or end the Councils'. 
Can you imagine for a moment tliat the U. P. agriculturist will be per- 
suaded by the siren voice of the moderates or the somure a^ocent of tlio 
No-chauger to grant a fresh lease of life to a Council which, bv passing the 
Tcn*ancy Act, has delivcre^l him to the tender mercies of the Talukdar and 
the Zemindar 7 If you can, allow me to say that you do not know what is 
passing in his mind. Take it from me who have been listening to his 
grievances during the last two years that he is a highly practical person and 
is no longer to be led away from hard facts by any inducement. Besides, are 
we not as much of the Congress as the No-changers? Assuming, without 
admitting, that we will not succeeii in taking a very large number of voters 
to the polls, can you doubt that at least ten times the number which attended 
at the last election will gladiy support us ? I asurc you that your nervousm^s 
is wholly unjustilicd and beseecn >ou to save the Congress even at this eleventh 
hour. Allow another mouth to pass by and you will again be in the grip 
of the very Councils which have faithfully carried out the behests of the 
bureaucracy and helplessly looked on while autocracy rulcii the land. 

1 have addressed this to you all as 1 believe that the real die-herds arc 
but few, and that the great bulk of the Gaya majority is composed of the 
other groups I have mentioned. Do not continue to delude yourselves with 
tlie hope of a common understanding cither at the next meeting of the All- 
India Committee or at any other time in the near future. As at present 
advised Mr. Das, Hakim Ajmai Khan and I do not intend going to Bombay 
for the All- India Congress t'ornmittee meeting. We do not think our joining 
will serve any useful purpose. I beg of you to throw off the spell, think for 
yourselves and come to a final decision without running further risks. 


MOTILAL NEHRU. 
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The No>Changer8’ Manifesto. 

Mr. Cl Bajagopalacbariar. >, leader of the No*o&snger8> also 
promptly issued the following tiatiifesto. — 

With the 30th of April erifls the triice entered into with the leaders of the 
New Party at Allahabad. They h.'ive declared their intention to call upon the 
people to participate in the coining Council elections and return the nominees 
of their party in preference to other candidates. On the other band our duty 
according to the resolution of the Gaya Congress is to carry out the boycott of 
elections. It is hoped that we will be able to perform this duty without friction 
and with mutual good understanding. Though the suspension of controversy 
ended with the 30th of April and both parties are from that date free to carry 
on their respective propaganda, we should remember that the first and foremost 
duty now of all i.'ongress Workers who stand by the resolutions of the Gaya 
Congress is to go on with the programme of collections and enlistment until the 
All -India Congress Committee meeting on 26th of May at Bombay. Every 
committee as well as individual worker should realise the supreme importance of 
putting forth daring the next three weeks the maximum effort possible towards 
fulfilment of the resolutions regarding men and money. Against all kinds of 
difficulties a few faithful workers have fought with manful perseverence and 
achieved enough to show to ourselves if not to others that the national cause is 
bound in the end to triumph. 

At the A. I. C. C. meeting we shall consider and decide upon civil 
disobedience. It should be remembered that the undertaking of individual civil 
resistance docs iini depend on the liberal fulfilment of the quota of men or 
money. I would advise my friends to ondertuke individual suffering even though 
the volunteers enrolled fall short of the number fixed and even if the money 
collected is b-low the programme. It is clear that without suffering, our apathy 
and our dissensions will not cease ; while on the one hand our wrongs are 
increasing, the capital and fundamental evil of subjection to irresponsible foreign 
rule is killing our life, and our apathy and dissensions are increasing and 
smothering our efforts at self-help and emancipation. It is clear that without a 
programme of suffering all these difficulties will become harder and harder 
everyday to overcome; On the other hand tlie challenges of the Government and 
the wrongs inflicted by it call for manly answer and resistance. 

The manner in which civil resistance is to be offered and suffering under- 
taken will be decided at the A. I. 0. 0. meeting. If Congressmen undertake, as 
I want, a programme of intense suffering, there may be no need whatever to 
have any sp^ial propaganda for boycott of Councils. There is no neiid to go 
further than stating our position clearly to the people as to their duty to abstain 
from all participation in the Council election ai^ its preliminaries. Let us not 
lose ourselves in controversy f.ir which happily there is not much need now. 
The certification of the salt tax just on the eve of the elections is a calculated 
insult to the self-respect of the nation and betrays the Government's reliance 
on our weakness. The camouflage of the Reformed Councils ^s been so clearly 
exposcil that a large statement of the case ought to be enough to induce .not only 
Non-co-operators but even the Moderates to refuse to participate in the elections 
of this year. If however the issue beoome^s clouded and active propaganda 
becomes necessary, we have to undertake it, for which there is plmity of time yet. 

issue of these manifestoes in which the spirit of oom* 
promise was absolutely lacking served however to bring about a 
reshuffling amongst the supporters. The Bombay No-ohange leaders 
iweuted the tone of Mr. Bajagopalachariar and an attempt was 
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made to renmen 15m fanm the psrty-lMdonddpu Bis plan of 
imU vidoal oi-vil redataBoe was taken to mean a oonfea w o o 
of wealkneBB ammsd; ttfce gnsat magority of GofCKrasriBen, who 
were new 'Aaigefl^ Utm oppoments as faaTiog maiiftegrtjheooarage 
to Hadeitake ataarasilBQia aor sandonr to eoniBBS their inabilif^. 
Not an No-ohangma oaafiB attach iSie same mpstie waSne to individoal 
snffering as thdr leader aeemed to emphasiae. Safferiag for a 
oommon nataonal canal wm iotelligible but abstraet stdfertqg without 
any earthly objectifie did fiot for all its beatitude aspyesi to all. The 
fuhire of the No-chaage programme was due to Ihe eame cause that 
led to the aplii at Gaya. Widi the mtasma of a lofiy ideal the mass of 
men could not be mofud inr any length of time. As Pandit Mbtihl 
Nehru said, the metiiod adaoeated by the majority party could not 
bring (hem the desired aoeeaas even within 30 years. " ft is uaelem 
totidkof Satyagraha nuts and unlam that spirit and desire was 
created within the people iHiich woidd prompt them to think that 
they should either get SwanJ or die for it." No doubt there were 
some in the eountty whose nalaonal consekMuness was so far advanced 
that even in normal oonditionsi withoirt the stimulus of hatred or 
injniy received, they felt it intolenable that Indians were not masters 
in their own land. But such a conscaousDess must permeate the 
masses, must become so all-pervading as to dominate all class, caste 
and communal oonsciousness, before the adoption of a policy of Satya- 
graha could be even thought of. But the conditions in the country 
were different. There were HindurMoslem riots, and more than that 
the communal dissensions in the Punjab (see posts) and the U. P. were 
entering into Congress politics even. The Moderates were reeling 
under severe bureaucratic blows in the Councils. Angora’s triumph 
had drawn the Moslem mind away from home affairs. Civil dis- 
obedience on abstract principles was already a lost cause. A hand to 
band dgbt vntiitibe Govetumaub was a wVnobbadmoTa 
points oi contact with the aotualiticB oi the tituation. So the Das- 
Nehru psabj gained in strength, and by the time that the All-India 
Congress Committee met in kby, the moral victory was already 
thejfa 
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The Bombay A. 1. C C. Meeting 

On MAY 25th. the All India Congress Committee met at 
Bombay under the Prbsidencji^i Mr. C. B. Das. There was a large 
attondanco of mombors fromrqitidrant parts of India. At the outset 
the President remarked that they were meeting on a momentous 
occasion when the country required an united Congress and not a 
Congress of dissension. They should all approach the main issue 
before them with sufficient broad-mindedness. Ho made it clear that 
his party nurtured no disrespect to the Congress and today they came 
to attend the Congress Committee with a belief of arriving at a fair 
compromise. No work was possible unless and until the country was 
united. Ho hoped a suitable resolution would be brought forward 
suggesting the basis of compromise, not that compromise by which 
each party would bo bound to sacrifice its essentials, but one by 
which the equal rights of each party would bo admitted. He observed 
that they should adjust their ditforoncos in an honourable way and 
suggested non-interference in one party’s activities by the other. 
Mr. Das further said that, if a satisfactory compromise could be 
arrived at, ho would withdraw his resignation of the Presidentship 
of the All-India Cougi’ess Committee. Opposing a special sesssioo' of 
the Congress, the President said it was equal to asking the Swarajya 
Party mombors to withdraw their special electioneering programme. 
As the days of elections were dmwing nigh ho refused to give any 
tindortaking that bis party would abide by the decision of the speoiid 
Congress. Proceeding, Mr. Dos emphasised that the minority party 
believed in contesting elections and non-co-operation with Government 
from within the Counril and wbai, they wanted was non-obstruction 
from the majority party in the Congress on the question of Coundl 
entry. 

The Working Committee then withdrew their resolution for a 
special session of the Congress which called on Mr. Das and his party 
to give an undertaking to abide by its decision. 

A message was then read from M. Abul E^alam Azad drawing 
attention to the serious communal feelings between Hindns and 
Mussalmaiis in the Punjab ‘ and urging the suspension of Council 
boycott. Another message from Pandit Nehru and Hakim Ajmal 
Khan regretting inability to attend the meeting stated that they 
hoped the Committee would be guided by better fedings without 
indulging in acrimony. 

A resolution frbm the Burma Provincial Congress Committge 
was then read advocating Council boycott and dril disobedience. 
Opinions from different provinces regarding a suitable compromisK 
were then invited and 'some voted for compromise while otiten 
insisted on the Giya resdutions. 

11 
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The Andhts members pressed for a special aesdon of the Congress 
to be held preferably in Bombay not later than the 30th Jnne in order 
to decide on an effective common programme. 

Council Boycott 

Mr. Abhayankar then moved a resolution declaring Council*entry 
at the next elections a part of the Congress programme, while 
Mr. Oidwani moved a counterresolution urging boycott and suspension 
of any activities that went against the letter and spirit of the Gktya 
resolution. 

Mr. Purushottamdas Tandon moved the compromise resolution. 
It said that, in view of the Tact that there was a strong body of opinion 
wi Jiin the Congress in favour .of contesting elections and the official 
councils and that the existing divisions amongst the Congressmen had 
already led to the leraeniug of the inflrence of the Congress Committee, 
it deemed it absolutely necessai'y that Congressmen should close up 
their ranks and present a united front and that no propaganda be 
carried amongst the voters in furtherance of the Gaya Congress 
resolution relating to the Council boycott. This resolution was 
supported by Pandit Javvaharlal Nehru. 

Here some members raised a point of order and doubted the 
competency of the All-India Congress Committee to discuss any 
resolution which ran counter to the All-India Congress resolution 
deliberately adopted at Gaya. The President ruled that it was 
possible when a particularly new situation arose which must be 
^hscuBsed in the said Committee. A long and animated discussion 
then raged round all the resolutions and this continued till late in 
the evening when a motion for closure was moved but negatived. 
The meeting then a^ioumed till the next day. 

Second Day 

Next day, on MAY l!6TfI, the All-India Congress Committee, 
after a lively discussion, adopted the compromise resolution of 
Mr. ffumshottamdas Tandon. 

Discussion on Mr. Purushottamdas Tandon’s compromise resolution 
was resumed and evoked an animated debate. Almost everyone 
of the effective speakers in the All-India Congress Committee, 
some 25 of the leading men, spoke either for or against the 
question of Gounoil-entry. Thus, lisla Duni Chand of Amabala 
said that, the members of the Swarqj party were desirous of entering 
Councils as of the minority party in the Congress. 

They were as ardent for Swarai as the IKe-hards in the Congress. 
What he urged was that in the present oiroamstances the IMe-hords 
should cease to be IHe-hards. 
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Mr. Aney (Berar) urged for a workable programioe. Iminte of 
the differences between the two wings* the Congress must have a 
common platform so that their opponents might not make capital out 
of their disagreement. 

Mr. Mahadeo Desai (Gtypt) maintained that the minority party 
were asking for an unwholesome compromise at the sacrifice of their 
very judgment and principles. Even inaction according to him was 
not so disastrous as entry into Councils. 

Baba Saheb Parapjpye (Maharashtra) thought that the same 
spirit which was manifested by the memljors of the superseded muni* 
cipalities of Ahmedabad and Surat could bo pioserved by their 
friends by entering Councils. 

Mr. George Joseph (Madras) believed the minority paity had 
rebelled against the Congress. They had no right to do so. Such a 
rebellion was contagious. Ho considered that no compromise was 
possible unless the Swaraj party surrendered. 

Mr. Subash Basu (Bengal) <iuoted a passage from Mr. Gandhi’s 
“Young India’’ stating that the minority party, .so long as they wej-e 
honest, had a right to work differently provided it did not work in 
t’le name of the Congress. Feviewing the present situation of 
Bengal he said the middle classes and tenants in Bengal wore 
anxious to send their host representatives to fight against the two 
Gk)vornmont Bills, namely the Tenancy Bill uffocting tenants, and 
the liklucation Bill affecting the intelligentsia. Tho only possible 
work before them was to enter the Councils with the purpose of 
carrying on a systematic obstmetion. 

Mr. Moaxaim Ali of tho Central Ehilalat Committee, Mr. T. 
rrukasum of Madras and a few others favoured a special session of 
tho Congress. 

Mr. Kolkar (Maharashtra) declared that tho Swarco party must 
fight out for their progi'ammo to tho finish. They would carry on 
tho principle of responsive co-operation oven in Congress matteiu. 
They would not bond their knees and request the msijonty party to 
ooucode to their terms. 

Mr. Satyamurthi (Madras) repudiated tho charge that they 
were rebels, but claimed they were staunch and faithful Congressmen. 
Tho Finance Act had been passed two months ago and yet their civil 
disobedience was on tho air. Taxation was levied which they were 
unable to resist unless they were in tho Councils. 

Mr. T. Prakasom (Madras) said ho was willing to suspend 
active propaganda against the Council programme, but yet carry on 
the oonstructave work and prepare the country for Civil Disobe* 
dience. 
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Mr. Bf^agopalachariar (Madras) refused to consider any question 
of compromise. He was in favour of allowing different political 
parties to stand each on its own legs and carry forward its own 
programme without depending on one another. It was possible, he 
asserted, to cultivate good-will amongst issople in spite of political 
differences. 

Dr. Ansain (Delhi) believed they wore deceiving themselves. 
They should yield place to those people who could unitedly lead the 
country. Their country was not so politically advanced as to under- 
stand political differences. When patriotism demanded they were 
bound to give up the details of their pi'ogromme. The prestige of 
the Congress had fallen so low that at present in the Punjab, the 
chief centre of Hindu-Moslom dissension, nobody cared to listen to 
the advice of the leaders. He urged for unity and also for a special 
session of the Congress which could solve the problem. 

Mr. Ihqendra Pnis:id, the Congress Secrebiry, considered that the 
only possibility for the compromise lay in the minority party 
suspending their Council-entry programme. 

Mrs. Sarojiui Naidu deplored Hindu-Muslim relations in the 
Punjab and characterised Congressmen as matineides beeause they 
tried to carry out the letter of their programme ignoring the situation 
that confronted them. 

Compromise Motion Passed. 

Prior to putting all the resolutions to vote Mr. C. B. Das made a 
few suitable remarks on the question of compromise. One by one 
the resolutions weie negatived. The compromise resolution of Mr. 
Purushottamdos Tandon being then put to vote was carried by 96 
to 71. Ten members abstained from voting. The i-csolution for a 
special Congress was negatived. The meeting broke up at 2-30 P. M. 

Working Committee Eesigus. 

In the evening, when the All India Congress Committee met 
again, the President, Mr. C. B. Das, announced that the ‘ No-chango’ 
mem^rs of'tho Working Committee viz, Messrs. Bajagopala- 
chariar, Bqjondra Prasad (Secretaries), Jamnalal Bajaj (Treasurer), 
Deshiftndo, Vallabhbbai Patel and Brijkisboro had tendered their 
resignations in view of the All India Congress Committee’Ei resolution 
&at morning suspending propaganda against Council-entry. He 
regretted such an action and declared that the Congress Committee 
had the right to refuse the acceptance of their resignations. 

At this stage Mrs. Sarojini Nsidu, Mr. T. Prakasam and Dr. 
Ansari and other Working Committee Members, who although they 
supported the partsoular resolution and resented i^e hasty manner 
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io wii^i tha nHgpstianrof tteau? (wnitBgnaH- iMDahtaDibiiaiC mSihoQt 
Chair biowlodrgai alM' neadilg uaB^ed/ agCheg ariff fGaF alh liainijBred 
to the same cabinet.- 

Paodit JawahaErial' Nehru moTed( a resolution urging Che Com- 
mittee not ta accept the resigutibns of Mr. ]EUgagopBjadiariar and 
others but to pass a vote of confidence in tiiem instei^ The resolu- 
tion was carried by a large m^ority, but this had no influence 
on the members who had resigned. 

The Eesolutions 

The following are some of the different resolutions before the 
Committee : — 

Moved by Mr. B. Sambamurthi : “ Having regard Co the 
present political situation of the country and the necessity for united 
action by Congressmen holding divergent: views, thia Committee deems 
it necessary that a specitd session of the Indian National Congress 
be convened at an early date to conirider and decide on an effective 
common programme of future work. This Committee, therefore, 
calls a special session of the Indian National Congress to meet in 
Bombay not later than 30th June and directs the Working Committee 
to take all necessary steps on. that behdf.” 

Moved by Mr. M. Y. Abhyanker : “ Besolved that Council 
entry at the next elections be made a part of the Congress pro- 
gramme.’’ 

Moved by Mr. F. D. Tandon : "In view of the fact that there is 
a strong body of opinion within the Congress in favour of contesting 
elections to the official Councils and that the existing divition amongst 
Congressmen has already led to the lessening of the influence of 
the Congress, this Committee deems it absolutely necessary that 
Congressmen should close up their ranks and present a united front 
It therefore directs that no propaganda be oarri^ on amongst voters 
in fuitheronce of resolution No. fl of the Gaya Congi'ess relating to 
the boycott of the Councils”. 

Moved by Prof. A. T. Gidwoni : “ That this Committee requests 
that all parties in the Congress will remain firm in their convictiona 
for or against Councils and suspend any activities that go counter to 
the letter and spirit of the Gaya resdution.” 


T h i r d Da y 
The New' Working Committee. 

“ By adoptii4T the compromise resolution suspending ooonoil 
boycott propagana ^ the AB-I&dia Coegrm Committee has oommilited 
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pditied soidde and we refoae lio fiQ the offices of the (ingress Execu- 
tive in -Older to be party to carry out that resolution which has 
oonsideisffiy undermined the prestige of the Congress.” This summed 
up the attitude taken by the out^ing Members of the Working Com- 
mittee : Messrs. Baiagopalaohariar, Bajendra Prasad (Secretaries), 
Jamnalal Bajaj (treasurer), Vallabhbhai Patel, Brajkishore, Moazzam 
Ali and Deshpande. In spite of the vote of confidence in them passed 
by the Congress (Tommittce, they refused to reconsider their decision, 
and finally the A. I. C. C. Committee accepted their resignation 
next day on May 27th. 

On this day the Committee sat for 6 hours. Mr. 0. B. Das, stil 
the President, suggested that no member belonging to either of the 
two extreme wings, the Swaraj party or No-chauge party, be appoin- 
ted to the Congress Executive. The Central party which passed the 
eompromise resolution should form the Congress Working Com- 
mittee. Accordingly he also resigned his presidentship of the All- 
India Congress Committee. The now Working Committee was 
therefore constituted consisting of members of the Central (Non- 
contentious) party with Dr. Ansari as President, Messrs. Jawharlal 
Nehru, T. Prakasam and Dr. Mahmud, (Secretaries) and Mrs. Naidu, 
Sirdar Tai Singh, Maulaua Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Puimshotamdas 
Tandon, Pandit Santanam, Auugrhanarayau Singh, Dr. Varadarajalu 
Naidu and Khaja Abdul Majid as members. 

The National Flag Fight. 

The Committee also passed a resolution moved by Mr. Bajagopal- 
ochariar congratulating the volunteers of the Central Provinces on 
their Satyagraha in defence of the national flag at Nagpur and calling 
upon all volunteers throughout to be ready to join the struggle when 
required. Many interesting facts about this Nagpur National Flag 
stuggle were revealed in the Committee. Some members pointed 
out the futility of aimless sulfciing;, uhilo others maintained they 
would keep up the fiag which was the cmlilcm of Indian nationalism. 
At the instance of a Lciig-al uicmbcr, the President urged the press 
not to publish the details of the debate in conucctiou with the flag. 

Fourth Day 

bn 28th MAY the AU-Iudia Congi’css Committee condudod their 
deliberations. They accepted a I’osolution proposed by the New 
Working committee for the extension of the i)oriod for further collec- 
tion of the Tilak tSwanq Fund and the enrolment of volunteers. Babu 
Bajendra Prasad made a statement according to which the amount 
collected up till 30th April (according to the Gaya Congress resolu- 
tion) came up to alwat 13 lakhs including promises of one ana a 
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half lakhs and the number of the volunteers enrolled were 10>000« 
Burma and Gigrat subscribed beyond their quota. The former 
subscribed one and a half lakhsi while the latter 3| lakhs. Besides^ 
the Burma Congress Committee earmarked for Civil Disobedience 
the amount of Bs. 50>000. 

Babu Hardayal Nag, a no-^hangcr, wanted to extend the Nagpur 
flag fight and moved a resolution for civil disobedience in connec- 
tion with the salt tax but his proposal was rciected. After some 
formal business had been gone through the session then concluded. 

The now Working Committee of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee Issued the following statement : — 

New Working Committee’s Manifesto 

The circumstances wliicb lal to tlic resignation of the old Working Com- 
mittee and our election in their place arc by now bedore the country, but to avoid 
any misapprehension in the minds of the people about tlie moaning and implica- 
tion of the resolution passcil by the AlMudia Congress Committee wo think it 
necessary to make the following statement. 

The resolution in question does not vitiate the principle embodied in the re- 
solution of the Gaya Congress relating to the boycott of Councils. The mandate 
of the Congress maintaining boycott remains untouched. What the resolution 
does is merely to ask Congressmen not to carry on propaganda in furtherance of 
this boycott. Our reasons for this step are briclly indicateil in the preamble to 
the resolution. We consider that the advantage that would be gained by active 
propaganda among the voters making them to abstain from going to polls would 
be more than counter-balanced by the conflicts and bitterness tliat would inevi- 
tably ensue between us and those other Congressmen who believe in contesting 
elections. In our opinion the time that wouUl be s))cnt in this propaganda could 
be more usefully employed by us in pushiug the rest of the programme more 
vigorously. Further, absence of friction among the Congressmen themselves 
would liave gootl effect on the country and would conduce to better and Bi)eedier 
fulfilment of our programme. 

In other respects wc wish to make it clear that there is no difference between 
tliose colleagues of ours who have just gone out of the Working Committee and 
ourselves. Nor is there any difference in detail or method except in this one 
particular. We extremely regret that they felt compelled to resign for this 
small difference. Wc should have preferred their remaining in the office 
and continuing work with our fullest support and co-operation. Unfor- 
tunately they could not sec their way to do so. We are thus obliged 
in obedience to the call of the All-India f^ongress Committee to assume 
office and shoulder the responsibility of carrying on the executive work of the 
Congress. Wc fully realise the gravity of the situation in the country and the 
magnitude of the task imposed upon us, but we are greatly cnconrag^ by the 
assurance of co-opeiation and suppoit that wc have received from the members 
of the old Worldng Committee. 

It would have been a pleasure to us had Mr. Das been able to oontinne as 
President ; but, in the peculiar circumstances in which the resolution was passed, 
Mr. Das, with his innate delicacy and generosity, considered it advisable to 
leave the executive work of the Congress in the bands of a bomogeneous group of 
nembers from amongst the supporters of the resolution who were in agreement 
with the Gaya programme. The AU-India Congress Committee with great regret 
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and deep appreciation of his noble action accepted his rcsigi^tion. We feel 
certain that we can always rely on his help and guktance in critical issues that 
await solution. 

The work before ns is clear. We call upon all Congress committees to streng- 
then and consolidate Congress organisations, to complete the collection of money 
and enlistment of volunteers in the extra two months allotted to them, to carry 
out Khaddar and other items of the national programme in an organised and 
vigorous manner and, above all, foster and develop a spirit of disciplined 
resistance against the present system of Government in India. But wc are 
convinced ail our efEorts will end in failure unless unity is maintained amongst 
the various communities. Wc earnestly appeal to the country to help us in our 
endeavours to fultil the heavy responsibilities that have been laid upon us. 
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The Nagpur Flag Fight 

This Bombay oompromias was at first takdo by all Con;;rass' 
men as final, bat soon aftor Bajajopilwjhiriar fojnd thit it 
was against his oonseienoe and Sf he issued a fivt from his retirement 
in South India that it was* uUri. that it nullified the Gaya 
mandate, that it was mischievous, and he for one could not accept it. 
Mr. yjjayaraghavachariar of Salem issued a long legal thes's proving 
that the A. 1. C. C was wrong. Mr. Das was at this time touring in 
South India, the strong-hold of the No-cbaiigors, to explain the 
Bombay mandate. He was led to ootrovert the statements of the 
new ‘ rebels ’, and thou followed an intense and acrimonioiM press 
and platform controversy in which even the names of Gandhi and 
Pt. Malaviya were dragged. Mr. Das was charged with h iving 
accused the Mahatma of ‘ bungling and mismanaging " in Oe ember 
19‘2t, and he in his turn h;vd the epithets “traitor” and “arch 
rebel” hurled against him. The same rancour pervaded the sulHir* 
dinate Congress organisations. District and Taluk Congress Coro* 
mittees here and there rose uo and defied the A. I. C. C. Chaos 
reigned in Congreits circles. At many places the AiMndia Com* 
mittee was roundly censured. Maharashtra, Karnatak, Andhra, 
Tamil Nadu and some other provincial Committees refused to follow 
it. Towards the end of June, 1 5 mombers of A. I. C. C. sent in a 
requisition for a reconsideration of the Bombay decision, and accord* 
ingly Dr. Ansari convened a fresh meeting of the A. I. C. C. in 
Nagpur on 8tb July. 

Nagpur at this time was the scene of the historic “ flag fight. ” 
The first spark was lit at Jubbulpore where on the 13th April 1923, 
the Jallianwallahbag anniversary day, some young Congressmen 
climbed op the Municipal building and hoisted the National Flag 
at the top. The police Citme and pulled it down, trampled it 
and treated it in its characteristic way. The European Deputy Com* 
missioner, who was the chairman of the municipality, handled the 
matter roughly with the result that the Commissiouei's reaign(>d in s 
body. The District Congress Committee started Satyagraha which 
consisted of batches of youngmen carrying the flag and hoisting it 
over the municipal building, the police each time pulling it down and 
then arresting the volunteers. The movement soon spre-id to 
Nagpur and subsequently it was concentrated at Nagpur under the 
the guidance of the Provincial Congress Committee. A iSatyagraha 
camp was opened, funds collected, and volunteers enrolled to 
court arrest, beating, humiliation, in fact all sutfering unto death 
to vindicate the honour of the National Flag. 

Saiyagraha was started on May 1st. iwhen Seth Jamnalal Bejaj 

11(0) 
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M s Tolufiteera* proeeMon oarryiDg tiie Natfonal Flag through the 
city.^ When the prooession arrived at the place where they had been 
detained previously* the Police stopped it and the District Magistrate 
read an order under Section 144 Cr. P. C* prohibiting processions 
in the Civil Station without special permission and holding of 
public meetings in the said area for two months. The policy of 
the *Central Provinces Government was at first not to interfere with 
the. Swarid Flag except when it constituted ah offence against 
criminal law by hoisting or taking it in procession in such 
circumstances as likely to cause breach of public tranquility. But 
they soon raised the plea that it meant disrespect to the Union 
Jack and was deeply resented by some classes of loyal subjects. 

On June 17, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, leader of the Satyagraha 
movement, and Mr. Nilkantha Bao Deshmukh, Publicity Officer of 
the Safyagraha movement, were arrested and the fight stiffened. 
Every diy from May Ist a batch of 10 volunteers started off with 
the flag, entered the prohibited area, courted arrest, were tried in 
the criminal courts and sentenced to 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment ! 
Every day the scene was alive with throngs of spectators who sat 
down to sec^ the great tournament lining the roads. There was no anger 
on either side, no^ frivolity, no noise. A batch of volunteers is 
sighted, a signal is given, the Magistraies and police officers stiffen 
themselves up, the volunteers come up with flags waving high and are 
received with knightly courtesy by the officers. Then the volunteers 
are marched off under arrest into the district office and the 
citisens give a thundering cheer. Such was the daily routine of 
the fight. 

On June 18, Mr. Gowan, District Magistrate, issued a new order 
under Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, stating that he had 
received two petitions signed by 62 residents of the area through which 
the crowds pass, in which the petitioners complained that the crowds 
were a source of annoyance to them and a public nuisance and made 
a definite request for protection from their annoyance. The new 
order extended the prohibition for two months more. The same day 
there was a great police round up and no less than 275 Congressmen 
were arrested. The totg) arrests up to date came up to about 1 000. 
Thfl Sweeping and indiscriminate arrest of all Congressmen at Nagpur 
howeiver served only to infuse new life and batch after batch 
of volunteers from outside the province began to pour in. 

^ Early in July the All-India Congress Committee which was then 
sitting at Nagpur passed a resolution calling upon the country to 
observe the next Gandhi Day, the 18th July, as the Flag Day and 
instiucted all Provincial Committees to organise a flag prooessioBKand 
poblio display of tiio flag by the people. The demooetration wai 
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intended to assert their right to the National Flag. If orders are 
issa^ prohibiting it in any plaee» local Congress Committees were 
advised to offer civil disobedknce through Congress volunteers in 
respect of such 01 dors on that wy only, provided that there was no 
apprehension of violence or distur\>anoe of the peace on the part of the 
people. Accordingly the 18th of July was observed as an AlHndia 
Flag Dayi and ^processions carrying the flag passed through the streets 
in all towns. It ended very peacefully and the authorities were sober 
enough not to prick into this hornet’s nest. An all-India com- 
motion was thus averted. 

The Nagpur movement however had by this time become an 
All-India movement and the local Council began to bestir themselves in 
the aflfair. On Aug. 7th. at the local Council Seth Sheolars resolution 
for cancellation of orders under Section 144 was discussed at great 
length. After two days’ full discussion the resolution was carried by 
a majority of 6 votes, 31 voting for and 26 against. On Aug. 9th. 
the Council on the motion of Mr. Jaiswal passed a resolution recom- 
mending to the Gk>verument that the pending prosecutions of those 
already under arrest in connection with the flag agitation throughout 
the province be withdrawn. Another resolution recommended to 
the Government the unconditional release of all volunteers and 
Congress workers imprisoned in connection with the flag agitation . 
Sir M. y. Joshi, Home Memberi said that if the House supported the 
resolution it would be endorsing civil disobedience and no case for 
clemency arose. The men arrested had openly and deliberately 
flouted the authority of law and it was the duty of Govern- 
ment to maintain law and order. The resolution however 
was carried by 31 to 27 votes. Soon after this the leaders of 
the movement, Mr. Vallabhbhai and Mr. V. J. Patel, had several inter- 
views with the Governor. What transpired at these interviews is not 
known and subsequently contradictory statements from both sides were 
issued to the press, both Government and Messrs Patel trying to make 
out that the other party had climbed down. However the effect 
was conciliatory and on August 17th the flag fight came to an abrupt 
end. The following account of the last phase of the struggle is 
given by a press correspondent.— 

**The order lender Suction 144 prohibiting processions of the National Flag 
to paw through the Civil Lines was to expire on 17th Augost. In anticipation 
of this Srijnt Vallabhbhai Patel hnd previously aonouDoed that a procewion of 
volunteers carrying the National Flag would go to the Civil Lines on the 17th. 
The route of the procession was also bpecified in a statement, but simultaneously 
with this announcement a printed notification was published broad -cast under 
the signature of the District Superintendent of Police- declaring under Section 
Sv of the Police Act that no procession were to paw through the Civil Lines 
without his permission. Curiously the police notification dedared the same area 
Prohibited through which the flag procession was announced to go, but inspite 
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al this new prohibitory order the programme of the prooeseion was maintained 
with the slight change that the procession was to go on Saturday instead of 
Friday just to celebrate the damlhi Day which fell on Saturday. 100 roluntoers 
marched in procession instead of 6 as previously arranged, the route and time 
remaining the same. It was a thrilling sight to see a big procession maiohing 
calmlj in well-arranged ranks behind their Captain Pandit Makhanlal Chaturvedi 
who was specially sent today for Satyagraha at the head of the procession to 
meet any emergencies that might arise owing to the new prohibitory order 
under the Police Act which had brought about severe beating by the Police to 
the first fiag procession on the fateful 13th of April when several volnnteers were 
fseverely wounded and rniiierably dragged. Ail volunteers before staiting were 
reminded of this event and their possible fate nnder police batons, bnt th^ were 
sturdy, brave young men who would not flinch. They were ail diessed iii white 
khadi and carried national flags in their hands whose newly dyed red and green 
along with the white stripes shining brilliantly under rhe clouded «kj lent 
triumphant joy to the cheerful counieoances cfl Satyagrahis and the admiring 
crowd around. It was previously announced that no spectators were to go with 
(tie procession through the prohibited area. The vast crowd stopped still at 
the Zanda bridge when requested by the Congress volunteers to do so. 

Slowly and silently the procession went over the bridge. In front of them 
were the familiar figures of young Akotker and Abhimanya sweetly singing 
national songs, the same Abhimanya who was severely bitten on the 13 th April 
by a sturdy Sikh custodian of law and order. Amongst those who accompanied 
the procession were Srijuts Vallabhbliai Patel, Rajenditiprasad, Shankarlal 
Parekha, Shrimati Subhaiiralinman, Vasudeo Haoji, Subedar Seth Punamchandji, 
Thakurs Lakshman Singh and Indra Singh. The procession crossed the bridge. 
There were about fifty policemen waiting with thick bamboo lathies in their 
hands and four Sub-Inspectors in command. The hearts of the spectators were 
throbbing as to what would happen. With bated breath they watched the pro- 
cession more peacefully than ever moving slowiy forward. The police advanced. 
Would there be beating 7 No, a few of them were ordered simply to keep the 
crowd away from accompanying the procession. Toe procession wonld be allowed 
to pass through the route announoed by the Satyagraha Committee. XJp rose the 
trinmphant shont of Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai **, ^'Bashtriya Zanda Ki Jai.*' 
Satyagraha was victorious. Every face appeared to be happy over this. When 
the procession reached near the Church, the D. S P. said to Pandit Makhanlal 
Chaturvedi : ** Now, will you please honour the Church and stop music for that.** 
<«Most gladly** came the prompt reply. Music stopped till the Church premises 
were passed. The route iay round the Church. European ladies, gentlemen and 
children were watching the procession from their bungalows with face beaming 
with cariosity. After leaving the Church •premises the procession paesed to Sadar 
Basaar which was outside the prohibiced area and the police escort stopped at the 
bonndary and retired. The procession dispersed in Sadar Bazaar according to 
the psi^ramme after a short speech by the Captain. The whole city was in 
a transport of joy at this happy termination of Satyagraha which lasted for 
three months and eighteen days and thanked God for the viccoiy. In the 
evening a big public meeting was held in the Town Hall where Srijut 
Vallabhbhsi Patel read his written statement declaring the closure of Satyagraha. 
The PrerMent, Pandit Makhanlal Chaturvedi, after thanking the workem closed 
the meeting amidst shouts of ** Bashcriya Zamla Ki Jai.** 
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The Nagpur A. 1. C C, Meeting 

The All-India Congress Committee met on the 9th JULY 
at 8*30 a. m. In the absence of Dr. Ansari, Mrs. Naidu was 
proposed to the chair. The sal^ntive motion on the agenda related 
to the National Flag struggle at' Nagpur and as Mrs. Naidu had 
to move it she requested Mr. Prakasam to occupy the chair. At this 
point Ml'. Das rose to a point of order and enquired how precedence 
could be given to that motion over other matters in the agenda. As 
Mr. Prakasam was explaining it, Dr. Ansari and Dr. Syed Mahmud 
arrived. Dr. Ansari occupied the chair and Mr. Das referred to Rule 
1 9 of the Congress constitution and pointed out that it was a requisi- 
tion meeting and the Nagpur Satyagraha had not been mentioned in 
the requisition. How then could that subject be brought for consi- 
deration ? The President said the rule was not very clear on the point 
and that, besides, the Nagpur Satyagraha had been specially mention- 
ed in the requisition and the Secretary’s notice of the meeting. Once 
a meeting was called it was open to him to place for consideration any 
matter he approved of. Mr. Das inquired if that was extended to any 
motion from the members and if the meeting had a right to bring 
forward any motion. The President said it could and Mr. Das asked if 
that was the right of the meeting why permission was required. Mr. 
Sen Oupta got up and said no notice had been given about the question 
of Special Congress. Mr. Aney attempted to explain Mr. Das’s 
meaning when Dr. Ansari said : “ Give the President the privilege 
to conduct the business in the order he thinks best.” The meeting 
then settled down to hear Mrs. Naidu on the Satyagraha motion. 

Mrs. Naidu’s Speech. 

In the course of a splendid speech she said she thought, whether 
it came within the requisition or not, the situation was such as they 
could not leave Nagpur without an expression of their views. When 
they had before their eyes an example of splendid sacrifice they 
should give it their moral support. Whatever the local grievances, 
which need not be reiterated, the Satyagraha had assumed a national 
aspect and they, as the custodians of national honor, had to congratu- 
late the Satyagrahis. She hoped and believed there would be a go<^ 
response to Nagpur’s cause. Small as the issue seemed and sm^ in 
reality as the issue went, it was a token of their determination to 
give battle to the bureaucracy to maintain their elementary rights. 
In that struggle, they witnessed the spectacle of the oldest joining in, 
not to bo outdone by the youngest in sacrifice. She. was glad that 
the daily sacrifice was limited, for they did not want a hysterical 
evauascent and torrential flow, but they wanted a deadly, devastating^ 
trickle which would drop by drop wear out the rock. It was not the 
spectacular value of it tiiat was important, but the moral value. 

12 
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They did not want either a dramatic or a melodramatic show, but 
they wanted an organised battle with the bureaucracy. They 
wanted to be happy in the symbol of the nation’s honour and remain 
an ^ embodiment of the nation’s soul. 

Mr. Mahamed Shaft seconded and pressed Mr. Das to support 
the Satyagraha movement. 

Various Amendments. 

Amendments to the motion were then invited and many came 
in. Sjts. Rsijagopalachariar, Mazumdar, Shamsuddin, Santanam of 
Madras and Gopalakrishnayya presented amendments. Sjt. Baija- 
gopalachariar’s amendment related to the second part of the resolu- 
tion calling on all provincial committees to organise flag processions 
on Gandhi Day all over the country. It said that in such places, if 
prohibition orders were issued, Satyagraha should bo confined to 
that day. Others suggested that A.l.C.C. members should practise 
Satyagraha, one saying that all of them should march and another 
saying that the loaders should go one by one. Sjt. Gopalakrish- 
nayya wanted arrangements to be made for filling up vacancies 
caused by the members otfering Satyagraha. Pt. Jawaharlal 
deprecated the light-hearted manner in which the question was 
sought to be tackled ar.d enquired if they meant business or they 
were merely going to pass a iv^solution which would hamper their 
campaign. Let them leave it to the Working committee which 
was arranging details for carrying on the struggle and not play with 
it. They must carry on the fight in an organised manner and con- 
tinue it. 

Some questions were put and answered regarding the appoint- 
ment of SI sub-committee to report on the &ityagraha. Then the 
aroej.dmeiits were withdrawn. 

Mr. Das’s Posiiion- 

Mr. Das speaking on the motion explained his position. It had 
been stated that the movement was a cold-blooded movement and that 
ww precisely why it did not appeal to him. His belief was that 
unless and until they put their heads together and settled their 
differences they would make no headway. It they settled the 
difference and did not find him at the heiid of the Satyagraha, they 
might call him any names. He whole-heartedly, gave all honour to 
those who went to prison, but in the depression caused by the 
situation in the country he did not feel any inspiration to join it. 

Votes being taken it was found that only one voted against 
the motion and the Swaniiya Party en bloc ” refrained from 
voting. The motion was declared carried. The President said only 
two motions of the Working committee remained and Pt. Jawaharlal 
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read them out. Meaen. Aney, Satyamurti and Das ol^eoted* 
Mr. Satyamurti saying the resolutions were framed and altered 
in a haphazard fashion. Ft. Jawharlal then read out. the other 
resolutions received. , ^ 

ii 

Special Co^ress. Resolution on 

Then Mr. Prakasam moved a resolution to bold a Special Con* 
gress and pressed for its unanimous approval. Mr. V. A. Desai 
asked if the Working committee believed that the holding of Special 
Congress would close all differoncos. Mr. Prakasam said the Work* 
ing committee hoped so. Mr. Subash Chandra Bose rose to a 
point of order and said that no notice had been given of the motion. 
He appealed to the sense of fairness of the Hou^e not to go oh with 
it. If a proper notice had been given at least some more members 
would have come for the meeting. After the Bombay resolution 
they believed the question had been dropped once for all and it was 
not fair to thrust it on them now. Dr. Mahmud supported the 
motion and Mr. Hakim of Satara opposed it. Mr. A. Roy of 
Bankura in opposing said the prestke of the Congress had cosider 
ably suffered due to the iiiterminaVjle discussions and no work 
being done. To hold a Special Congress was waste of njoaey 
and would serve no purpose. What they wanted was a programme 
instead of conference and committees. Ho did not believe in 
Councils, but the earnestness and tenacity with which the Swarqjya 
Party wanted to go into the Councils made him say “ let us not 
obstruct them.” No Special Congress would stop that party’s 
programme and so let them organise and go lorward instead of hold- 
ing a Special Congress. Messrs. Mazumdar and Subash Chander 
Bose opposed the motion. The latter said if they insisted on a 
Special Congress, that was the way to deliver a death-blow to lioir 
violeut Non-co-operation, for that would start a rovolutionai’y paiiy 
at least in Bengal. At all events it would produce a civil war within 
the ranks of the Congress. Mr. Satyamurti asked them not to 
achieve indirectly what they hiid failed to achieve directly and defeat 
the compromise. “ Put your foot down on the new relicls’', he said, and 
pleaded for conservation of prestige and authority pi the Congress. In 
February Mr. Das had given an opportunity to yjt. liaiagopalaclrariar* 
and his party to have Special Congress, but they spurned it aside. 
Then in Bombay (Hero an interruption by Mr. G. Joseph). 

Mr. Satyamurti continuing said that by calling a Special Congress 
a bitter campaign would ensue and ho enquired “ ^ui bone ” why 
did they want to waste time. Sjt. Gopalakrishnayya supiiortcd the 
motion and Sjt. Sri Prakash Opposed it. So did Mr. Shafi. Maulana 
Azad, Sobhaiii supported it in an Urdu speech. Mr.. Sou Gupta 
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:«ud tiiat the Swan^iists took their defeat at Gaya in a sportsDuuilike 
manner and when they eanied on their propaguida they did not 
use Congress organisations and funds like Mr. Rajagopalaohariar and 
bis friflnds. They took an honest course but not so the Mtiiority 
Fbrty. At Allahabad the Majority Party opposed a Special Congi'ess ; 
^at Bombay both opposed it as it would have interfered with their 
work and what had happened since except a requisition by the 
rerolters who used the Congress organisation and funds and had 
placed the Centre party in difficulties to justify a Special Congress. 
What were they doing by passing resolutions ? They were allowing 
the Majority to carry on anti-Council propaganda. It was a trick, 
a dodge, to thwart the Bombay compromise. The people were tired. 
So to the Special Congress Bengal would not send 200 delegates 
although it could send 900. (A voii'c : 9000.) It was impossible 
for them to abide by a Special Congress resolution if it went against 
them, and the other party would not obey it if it went against it. 
He opposed the motion. 

Pt. Jawharlal Nehru said that most of the opponents of the 
motion for a Special Congress were of the Swarajya Party. Ho 
knew a Special Session might perhaps put an end to all their hopes. 
It had been said that these would not agree and those would not 
agree. That did not matter. At least most pait of the country 
would decide on the question. Proceeding, he said, gradually other 
points of N. C. O. would bo touched. No member of the Swaraj 
Party could accuse others of revolt. 

Mr. Satyamurti ; “ why not ”1 

Pt. Jawharlal : “ it was rebellion in both the cjvscs.” 

(A voice) “ it was Satyagraha, not rebellion (lauglitor).” 

Pt. Jawharlal, continuing, said that to preserve the Congress the 
only way vras to hold a Special Session. All members of the present 
Working committee had all along favoured a Special Session as the 
only solution of the difficulties, “ Are you going to keep the Con- 
gresS|intaot or let it go to pieces 1” he enquired. It was no rebelling 
or keeping quiet. They had to take the decision of the country, 
i f be hod been a member of the Swarajya Party ho would have tri^ 
to capture the Congress and work through it. 

Babu Bajondra Prasad also supported the motion. 

Ijtla Duniohaud of Ambala in opposing it said that a Special 
Congress, if not a design, was a device to tuni the Swaiujya Faity out. 
He appealed to the House not to do so. ‘‘ I ask you ” he said, “ uot 
to drive another iml in the coffin of the. Congress, ” • 

Sjt. Bajagopalachwiar supporting said he endorsed everything 
Ft. Jawbarlsd had said. He thought H»t the action d some 
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committees in revolting vraa a grave matter for serious consideralfoD. 
The Gaya resolution was binding on them. He was not satis^ 
^vith the Bombay resolution., Ifo call him a rebel was to use a 
general oxprossioc. He was a rMtel against the A.I.G.C., but not 
against the Congress. He did oppose a Special Congress at 
Allahabad, for there was no reason then for calling one. Now 
a new situation had arisen. The A.I.C.C. had chosen to reverse 
the decision of the Congress. It was a grave attack on the 
Congress, far graver than the attack he had to make in defence 
of the Congress constitution. As for the question of jurisdi(^on, 
he maintained that those who said the A.I.C.C. acted {uuperly 
were wrong. It had to bo settled. The question must be put 
before a Special Congress. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar : — “ Is jurisdiction the only question 
coming before a Special Congress t If the Special Congress decides 
in favour Council-entry will Sjt. Rajagopalachar support itl 

^jt. Rajagopalchariu' replied that a grave attack had been made 
on the Congress and the question must bo settled by the Congress. 
No outer tribunal could decide it. They were a voluntary 
organisation and could not go to courts. If a Special Session 
decided in favour of Council-entry, it would be futile for him to 
say it should not do so, whether he agreed or not. 

Mr. Das who opposed the motion started by saying that 
if any doubts had existed in his mind as to the justification of 
calling a Special Congress they had been entirely removed by 
Mr. lliyagopalchari’s speech. Only tho other day a compromise 
i csolution had been passed in Bombay, and the Working Committee 
sluck to it. lie did not know bow those who had passed it and 
approved of it could upset it now. I£ the Working committee 
wanted to rc.iile, it could not have done bettor than to put the 
motion of a Special Session beioi’c the House. Tho very obstruction 
they voted against in Bomlwy they wore effecting here. If they 
wanted to resilo from it there was no reason why they should not. 
He had always stuck to his iwsition. Ho was taken to Bombay 
:«'id there the compromise resolution was passed. Ho did not know 
how two coiifiioting positions could bo accepted at tho same time 
by tho Working Committo. If they wanted to rosciiid the Bombay 
resolution, lot them rescind it. But they said with one voice “ Do 
not obstruct ” and with another “ Go on obstructing”. Tho A.I.C.C., 
could not pa^ two contradictory resolutions one and the same day. 

wero going to have a Congress' in December and then why 
this Speciid Session ! They said they had disputes and would settle 
them. “Settle them as business men, at this very minute 
iuid afterwards, if necessary, call a Spe<^ Sosuon to give effeot 
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to flsid Mr. l^as with wanotb. ‘‘What was the Ckn^pressf 
Themselves f Some followed him and some followed others. The 
count -7 was sick of <diSerenoe8 among leaders. Let them settle 
than, that hotne, toot nonute. Was the settleimfiiBt a mere matter of 
formslitj. No, It waanotl A mere fneangoi resohitionB f Why 
did he disobey the CongraBs resolution I everything witlun 
him called him to disehey. He wanted In<£a to present a united 
front to the bureaucracy. Let them i£t down there and settle 
their (fifferences and vmite. He was prepared to give up something. Let 
them give up something, and let them anive at an agreement. If 
they 1^ not the courage to mi^e that saerifiee, to give up something 
to adiieve unitgr,' how could 3iey call a Sj^cial Congress % What 
wonUI toait ensiuo t The war of independence 1 If he honestly 
bdieved he would ndse the enthusiasm of the country by sacrificing 
his programme, he umild face & as men prepared to lead the battle 
of freedem.” 

Continuing, he explained his own attitude towards the question 
of the Special Ccmgress at Allahabad and Bombay, and finally said 
it was not fair to fasten a Special Congress on him now. 

Mr. Prakasam then relied and the motion was put to vote. 
76 votes were in favour and €6 against it. Mr. Abhyaiikar called 
for a division and the result was 60 for and 67 against. The motion 
was carried. The meeting then adjourned till the next day. 

Second Day 

Next day, JULY lOtb, the A L C. C. mot again with 
Dr. Ansari presiding. Ft. Jawharlal Nehru moved a resolution 
condemning the Provincial Congress Committees that had defied the 
Bombay resolution. Pt. Jawharlal observed it was a case of in- 
discipline which would make work impossible. These committees 
may have disobeyed through higher motives of loyalty to the Gaya 
Congress whoso mandate, as they say, was violated by the Bombay 
resolution. But that docs not minimise their fault and they have to 
bear the oonsequencos of the same. Even the Congress resolution 
may be violated on the ground of loyalty to God. But constitution 
i|^ constitution and it must be respected. The rcsoluticn does not 
mean any slur on individuals, it simply enunciates a principle. 
It is no vote of censure. 

Mr. Santanam seconding said it was no question of individuals 
but of principle. Subordinate bodies must conform to the decision 
of higher b^ies without which no work could bo done. This is a 
primary rule iu all organisations. It ought not to be construed to 
mean a vote of censure. 

Mr. Banga Iyengar said howsoever mild may be the language 
emi^yed by Ft. Jawharlal and Mr. Swtanam the hard fact was 
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tbat tlia reBoFutbn was one of oensure; Ricr no'UBe Ki^ng' tiw; red 
fact. If 70a trave to- oensuxe, say so plainly, othei'wiHff do not TOto 
for the reaolution. 

One Bengal member obsep^, if it is not a vote of censure then 
please change the wording so ^as to make it the enunciation of a 
principle. 

Mr. Anney was anxious to tell the House that the resolution 
indirectly hit the personalities that were primarily responsible for in* 
stigating the committees into insubordination and nobody could help it. 

Mr. Gidwani said the Working committee at Bombay adopted a 
course which it itself found useless as will appear from the Speciad 
Congress resolution which they moved and the A. I. C. C. passed. 
Why then this heroism of condemning the Provincial Congress com- 
mittees for doing what you yourself asked them to do now 1 By 
passing the Special Congi-ess resolution you virtually rescinded the 
Bombay resolution and you have very little reason to be where 3mu 
are now. The Bombay resolution was an illegal resolution. For 
disobeying that you are passing a vote of censure on us for which we 
do not care at all. We would not pay the slightest heed to it. 

Mr. Bangaswami Iyengar said the speeches of Mr. Gidwani and 
his friends showed utter anarchy and re^llion in the Congress camp. 

Mr. Venkatram in an elaborate speech pointed out that the Pro- 
vincial committees were not subordinate bodies to -the A. I. C. C. but 
owed direct responsibility to the Congress. He quoted an article 
of the Congress constitution in support of his statement. 

Mr. Abhyankar remarked that the resolution was a milk and water 
resolution. It might be more strongly worded. The Working com- 
mittee ought eitW to resign or pass a resolution condemnatory in 
proportion to the guilt of the committees. 

Mr. George Joseph said he was doubtful whether the Provincial 
Congress committees were subordinate bodies to the A. I. 0. C. By 
moving the condemnation resolution the Working committee placed 
itself in an undignified position. For getting the Special Congress 
resolution passed they made friends with the m^rily party and now 
to condemn the mi^rity party, ibey were joining hands with the 
Swatigya Party, lliat was an undignified position. Let the Special 
Congress ded^ whether the Frovinrial Congress committees were 
right in disregarding the Bombay resolution or not. ' Why was tiiere 
so muoh haste t There -was no use of that resolution. The Centre 
Party was nearer to the hilarity than to the Swangya Party. ' Let 
ntt tile Working committee then dispense witii the support of tiie 
itfiliority Party which it embraced that very noon. If it was a vote 
(rf oensnre it inight to nidified by the Special Congress if it decided 
i rin st tin Bombay reeolation. If it wak enuncation of a pnndple. 
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Aeie wwiM U8« of that rasolotion wlioh he, tinrefore, requeated the 
joioyer to edthdraw. 

Mr. Bemaohaodra Bao of Utkal asked the mover to delete 
the second clause of the resolution referring to disciplinary action. 

Mr. Satyamurti said the original order of the resolution was 
purposely changed. The Special Congress resolution was then first in 
okder to enlist the support of the No-changers. Even the Satyigraha 
resolution might be treated in the same way as the Bombay resobr- 
tion. The Working committee ought not to have allowed their 
prejudices in regard to the Council entry to cloud the real issue. 

Babu Bajendra Prasad said: I was since the beginning against 
the Bombay resolution. It is said we disobeyed the Bombay resol- 
tion, but who taught us that lesson ? It was the A. I. C. C. which 
did it by flouting the Gaya resolution. The Working Committee 
wisely referred the matter to the Special Congress. Not less than five 
Committees asked for reconsidering the resolution and you have to 
take into consideration the feelings of those who chose to disobey the 
Bombay resolution. You hold your hands now : Let the Special 
congress decide. Look at the resolution dispassionately. No use 
drawing a red herring across the path of the Maiority Party. All 
that the P. C. C’s have done is to record their opinion of standing by 
the Congress according to their idea. The resolution is premature. 
By passing this resolution yo\i will be giving .‘additional re.-isons for 
greater animosities and rancours. The committee acted within 
their right. Even if a police enters my house with illegal warrant I 
have every right to drive him out. Whatever the Provincial Congress 
committees have done they have done at their risk. 

Mr. T. Prakasam said the resolution evoked much ridicule, 
laughter and so on. But the honour of the A. I. C. C. and not of 
the Working committee was involved in it. The A. I. C. C. re- 
affirmed the Bombay resolution, and also passed a resolution in favour 
of Ihe ^ pedal Congress. There is no inconsistency between the two 
as Mr. Gidwani says. The Bombay decision was trampled under foot 
by Mr. Baja^paladiariar. Babu Biyendra Prasad says the suspension 
resolution is ultra vireg. But was not the Allahabad resolution suspen- 
^ng the Council propaganda for two months identical with the 
&>mbay resdution. The Working committee which was in power at 
that time accepted that resolution. Now it does not lie in the mouth 
of Mr. Bajendra Prasad to say that the Bombay resolution was ultra 
The Swangya Party had their separate organisations. But 
unlike them Mr. BqagopaJaohariar wanted to use the Congress funds 
for his propaganda against tte Bombay resolution. You need not 
sympathise w^ the Working ccmimittee. It has asked you to take 
(»re of your honour. * 
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Mr* Das said: I do not agree with some who say it is milk and 
water resolution. It is just as it ought to bo. Some thought the 
Bombay resolution was vutira vims. Some said it was not. The A. I. 

C C. is to decide the issue fin^Uly. It is empowered to legislate 
and has got the same authority as the Congress when the latter is 
not in session. The rigjbb, bourse for the P. C. committees was to 
record their opinion and ask for a Special Congress. The P. C, 
committees had no authority to say that the A. I. C. C. had rebelled 
against the Congress and take the law into their own hands. You are 
therefore bound to censure the rebellious committees. My rebellion 
is of a diiferent character. 1 rlo not carry out my Council pi*opaganda 
in the name of the Congress.** 

Mr. Rajagopalachar said : '‘The Working Committee failed to 
give notice of this censure resolution and it was not on the agenda. 
Mr. Das says his rebellion was of a clifreront line. The line or manner 
of the robollion docs not matter. It is rebellion still. After all, the 
purpose of a constitution is more important than the constitution 
itself. I m!iintain that the Bombay resolution touched the Gaya 
resolution. The Working Committee ■ says it is untouched. If the 
former bo the case, who is to carry it out ? The Bombay resolution 
says: Do not interfere with, those who act against the Gaya resolu- 
tion.** Is it not giving a serious blow to the Gaya resolution ? Has 
not the Bombay resolution raised doubts in the minds of voters as to 
the real moaning and purpose of the Gaya resolution ? How are those 
doubts to be removed] If propaganda is to be prevented by 
passing this condemnation resolution, you would be again touching the 
Gaya resolution. The Allahabad precedent of which Mr. T. Prakasam 
makes so much is out of place. It merely suspended the Gaya 
resolution for two months. There was after that ample time to carry 
it out. But the Bombay resolution gives a final blow and kills the 
Gaya resolution. We refuse to be a party to that. Mr. Das says 
the A. I. C. C. must bo obeyed. Just consider the other side 
also. The P. C. committee s are primarily responsible to the Congress 
and their electors. Independent of your decision, it is directly respon- 
sible to the Congress.” 

Pt. Jawaharlal in reply said : ** I was apologetic in my tone because 
I wanted to avoid bitterness. Mr. Gidwani made it dear that they 
would not take any oognisance of what this House might do. That 
showed the spirit of 4ndi8oipline. I was touched by Mr. George 
Joseph’s appeal to withdraw the resolution. I would have gladly done 
80 I got aomething in the nature of an explanation of their position 
by those affected by this resolution. It is wrong to establish a oonnee* 
tion between the Speoid Congress resolution and this reeolutmn. The 
Counoil oontroveray ia the baaia of the formar and the principle of 

»(») 
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diaoipfine that <rf the latter. Mr. Biyagopalaohari admitted the oooatita* 
tioDid change. Only he says that the pnrpose of the oonstitntion is 
greater thm the constitation itself. It was open to him and others to 
take constitutional steps to reverse the Bombay decision. Bat they 
proceeded wrongly. There is no trick behind the Special Congress 
resolution as some Swaraiya Party members allege. We have all 
along been in favour of Special Congress. I again say the resolution 
does not amount to a vote of censure, .but is merely an enunciation of 
principle.” 

On being put to vote the resolution was lost by 66 votes 
against 63. This made the position of the Working Committee 
difficult in the extreme. - It decided at once to resign. 

And on the Committee reassembling next ^y, July llth, 
Dr. Amari declared that the defeat of the censure resolution, although 
Iqr a difference of two votes, compelled him and the other members 
of the Working Committee who were present to tender their 
resignations (excepting four, that were absent) because they could not 
consistently with their position contitue to be the executive of a body 
which was unable to protect its own honour. He then read out the 
resiguation letter which was signed by himself and his colleagues 
present at Nagpur. The closing sentence of the resignation runs thus : 
'* B|y passing this resolution this Committee has made it impos* 
Bible for the Working Committee to continue in office and carry on their 
work.” The letter of resignation was signed by Dr. Ansari, Dr. Syed 
Mahmud, Mrs. Sarojini Devi, Pandit E. Santbanam, Moulana 
Abul Kalam Asad, Dr. Varadari^alu Naidu and Messrs. T. Prakasam, 
Viromal, Omar ^bhani, Purusbottam Das Tandon and Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 

Dr. Ansari then left the meeting. Mr. C. B. Das was elected 
' President for carrying out the remaining items on the agenda. 

Mr. V. J. Patd at once rose and moved the following resoln* 
tion:<— 

** Having icgatd to the general statement made in the comae of the disens- 
•ton (m the last lesolntion last night, it is necessary for this Committee to 
^laie in eapreas terms its adherence to and insistence on the propriety and 
validity of the Compromise resolution passed by this Committee on the 26tb May 
Mid this'^ommittee accordingly manes the said declaration. This Committee 
farther resolves that the attempt of certain Provincial Congress Committees 
to act contraiy to the said resolntiun is deplorable and this Committee hopes 
that sndi oondnot as aforesaid will not be persisted in." 

' He mid he brought forward that motion in order that 
tiie Working Committee might be enabled to reconsider their 
xongnations. A difficult situation had been created and some 
way had to be found out of the muddle. At Bomb^ they 
passed a Compromise motion,- and at Nagpur they threw out 
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Sjt. Nag’s motion. Then the Working CSommittee broo^t forward 
a resolution asking the House to enforce discipline against certain 
Provincial committees which had defied the Bombay resolution* 
and in this ti^e Working Committgp merely asked the All-India Com- 
mittee to maintiun its own pre^ige, to save its own reputation but that 
the House refused to do so. Hence the Working Committee had re- 
signed. He himself hod no sympathy with the Working Committee 
which had brought trouble on itself by its own conduct. It joined the 
Sawarajya Party in getting the Compromise resolution passed* and the 
Majority Party in getting the Special Congress resolution passed. Then 
the resolution censuring the Provincial committees was rejected by the 
House. In this they did injustice to themselves, for they declined to 
respect their own resolution. Had not the time arrived for them 
seriously to consider the very delicate situation 1 How were they 
going to get out of it 1 The present Working Committee must remain 
in office till the Special Congress was over. If they wanted to make 
the Special Congress a success then the present committee which 
represented neither party must remain in power. To achieve it 
they had been asked to pass a vote of confidence. How could they 
do so when previously they had ptvssed a vote of censure ? (Cries of 
“ No.”) 

The previous day, he continued, many things had been said in the 
face of which no self-respecting persons could retain their office. Be 
was convinced if Mrs. Naidu was not on the Working Committee the 
Special Sessions could not be made a success. It bad been said that 
the Special Sessions had given a go-by to the Bombay resolution. 
No Bombay resolution as a matter of fact remained there. They 
wanted the help and guidance of the Working Committee. Let them 
not look at the question from the party point of view. He pleaded 
with the Working Committee to withdraw the resignations. If it did 
not withdraw, something must be done to bring it round (laughter). 
It bad been treated badly, it was true : but it deserved it. 

Mr. Purushotamdas Tandon suggested that the attitude of the 
Working Committee be ascertained first. 

Mr. Patel continued to speak, but Mr. Das rising said that the 
resignations might be aocepted for he knew that the Working Com- 
mitte had definitely determined not to withdraw. Mr. Patel repeated 
that the Working Commit^ be asked to reconsider their decision. 

The resolution was duly seconded by Mr. Phookan. . Mr. Beja- 
gopalaohariar opposed the resolution and asked his party-men not 
to take any part in the yotipg. When the resolution was put to vote 
it was carried with only one dissenting, Mr. Bqagopolaohariar and his 
followers having abstained from voting. This caused further hitteroess 
und the attitude of Mr. Bi^jagopa^banar’s party and thtir inoonsir 
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teaoies proToked unmeasured oontempti from the others. Dr. Ansari 
And his ooUeagues however remain^ firm and refused to take office 
again. 

Nagpur Satyagrafaa 

The other items on the agenda were then gone through, the 
most important being a resolution supporting tho Nagpur Satya- 
graha. Doctor Mahmud moved the following resolution : “ this 

meeting offers its congratulations to Seth Jamiialal Baiaj on his incar 
oeration for his part in tho Satyagraha oampaign at Nagpur and as- 
sures him of its wholc-hoai'ted support to the said campaign.” Tho 
resolution was seconded by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and supported by 
Messrs Eanga Iyer, Azad Sobhatii, and several others and was passed 
uminimously. 

The situation created at Nagpur submerged tho Central party for 
compromise and again brought tho old cuiitonding parties in the 
Congress out in tho open, fighting and triumphing in their own way. 
Tho Swai’ajiists claimed that the Bombay compromise was substantia- 
ted at Nagpur, that tho Spoci.il Congress was unnocossary, and that 
the No'changers by calling the Special Congress at huge expense 
were wasting public money and energy. The No-changers • declared 
that Nagpur nullified the Bombay resolution, and that the Special 
Congress was necessary to ratify their victories at Nagpur. 

Tho New Working Committee. 

A fresh election then took place. It was dominated by the 
No-chaugers though their attempt to capture it wholesale was baffled. 
At the commencement of the elections a motion was placed before 
the House that Messrs Rajagopalachariar, Vallabhai Patel and 
Btyendra Prasad should be allowed to nominate the members as 
in a cabinet system. I'be proposal however w’ns negatived though 
the No*ohange leaders were allowed to nominate their candidates. 
Voting was then taken. The result was that a sort of coalition 
cabinet was formed, consisting of Swarajists, No-changers and the 
Centre Party, and placed in charge of the Congress executive, the 
migority being of the No*change party. Mr. Kouda Venkatappayya' 
was elected President, Mr. Ravi Shanker .Jagjiwau of Bombay was 
elfoted treasurer, Messrs. Biyeudra Pras^, Gtopalkrishna Iyer 
and Sherwani were elected Secretaries. Messrs. Gangadhar Bao 
Deshpande, Vallabhai Patel, B>yagopalaohariar, Qeoige- Joseph, 
Mohamed Shofi and Dr. Varadar^julu were eleot^ members ofihe 
Working Committee in the place of the six members resigned. 
Mr. V, J. Patel’s name for secretaryship and memberdup was twice 
propoae^ but be dedined to accept any oflfoe on the Working 
OmninittiMu 
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THB VIZ^GAPATAM MEETING itS 

The Vizagapatam A. 1. C. C. 

After Gaya eame Allahabad, then Bombay and then Nagpur. 
But still the trouble did not end. Another A. L C. C. meeting was 
requisitioned. Immediately i^fter the Nagpur meeting Mr. Banga 
Iyer and 30 other membei^ of the A. I. C. C. from Madras, Behar, 
Bengal, the IT. P. and the Punjab sent a requisition to the president 
to convene another meeting in order to reconsider the decision 
reached, according to them, in a huriy to hold the special session 
of the Congress. They stated that the question of special Congress 
was not on the agenda submitted and referred to the closeness 
of voting on the Special Congress resolution owing to the absence 
of members who had no information that the question would come 
up for consideration. 

Accordingly Mr. K. Venkatapayya, the new President, convened 
a meeting of the A. 1. C. C. at Vizagapatam on the 3rd August 1923. 
About the venue of this meeting there was a further conflict. The 
requisitionists wanted the meeting to be held at Calcutta or Bombay, 
but the President thought better of his own province. On this the 
Maharashtra members and others of their way of thinking refused to 
attend. . Only 45 members, mainly from South India and At;dhra, 
of Mr. Bajagopalachari’s following, attended. On the day previous, 
however, the requisitionists suddenly withdrew their requisition 
which of course was of little avail now. None of the requi* 
sitionists attended the meeting. 

As to what happened at the meeting Mr. Konda Venkata- 
payya, President, All-India Congress Committee, issued the follow- 
ing statement to the Press:— The All-India Congress Committee 
which met on the 3rd instant at Vizagapatam resolved that the 
Special Congress should be held at Bombay as early as possible 
in September, at the same time empowering him as President 
fix the venue at any other place in case of difficulty arising in 
the matter of holding the session at Bombay. Mrs. Sarojinj Naidu 
expressed her opinion, both, before and at the meeting of the 
All-India Congress Committee, that Bombay was not at all 
anxious to hold the Special Session, and after the meeting she, as 
President of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, wrote to 
him that Bombay cannot hold the Special Session for various reasons. 
But as the Delhi Province has expended a cordial invitation on con- 
dition that the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee grant a 
loan of Bs. 26,000, she assured the President that the amount shall 
slhdly be granted on the ^[ecommendation of the Working Gommittea 
of tile Gongresa. Next morning he approached her with a request" 
for a reYiskm of the deoisioD. la reply she mentioned that ^te 
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deoision had been arrived at after oonaultation witii important 
members of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee without 
whose co-operation it was impossible to hold the Special Session in 
Bombay. She also stated that it was not possible even to convene 
the meeting of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee before 
the bSth August and in the letter in which she wrote to the President 
subsequent to this interview she wrote after mature consideration 
regretting that she could not see her way to reversing her opinion, 
especially as the leading members of her committee, who would 
naturally be in charge and without whose co-operation and influence 
it is nbt possible to convene a Special Session, are unwilling and have 
authorised her to say so definitely. She therefore requested him 
to accept that as Bombay’s final deoision. Under these circumstances 
he felt that he had no alternative except to accept the invitation 
of Delhi and he had fixed 16 th September for the meeting of 
the Special Congress at Delhi. It is hoped that every Congress 
organisation in the country will send its full quota of delegates to 
make the Special Congress folly representative so as to give 
a definite lead to the country on the momentous issue that had 
been before it and to restore to the nation unity and earnest- 
ness of purpose which characterised all efforts during Mahatmaji’s 
leadership.” 

Mrs. Naidu, however, in a statement to the Press explained the 
change of venue, thus : “Directly I reached Vizagapatam, however, it 
was made abundantly clear that tbe Delhi invitation was to be 
unceremoniously brushed aside and the Special Congress thrust at all 
costa on Bombay as furnishing a secure vantage-ground for the 
manuoevres of the so-called majority party, against the minority. I 
immediately protested against such a course and begged the President 
md the Secretaries and several leading members of the All-India 
Congress Committee before the meeting not to force an issue as I 
oonsidered it my duty to strenuously safeguard the Committee and 
my piuyince from being exploited for such unworthy party purposes 
and that, however ungracious, high-handed and oven unconstitutional 
my persistent refusal might appear, I could neither be cajoled nor 
ooeroei into condonii^ the insidious and unchivalrous tactics of a small 
group of irreconciiables whose attitude and action during the recent 
mouths have resulted in not merely ruining the prestige, but threaten- 
ing the very existeuce of the Congress.” 

What more party sqimbbles took place at Vizagapatam are 
not known clearly, as tbe proceedings were not open to the Press. 
It was however accepted on all hands that tbe Special Congress diould 
be held at Delhi w the 16 th September. The attitude of the 
Swan^sts upon whom the Specie Congress was thus tbroit was 
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Bommed ap by Mr. Das in a manifesto issued ;on August 10th. as 
follows 

Mr. Da8*B Manifesto. 

1 call upon all CongressoielF to welcome the Special Session at Delhi. I 
repeat the appeal for unity which^^ 1 made at Nagpur. To-day the bureauciacy 
seems to be all powerful, Indiyus have no rights either at home or abroad. 
There are laws on the statute book to crush every kind of true national activity. 
1 never entertained any illusions about the Beforms Act, but the working of 
that Act for the last few years had demolished the faith of those who did accept 
it. Now the truth is recognised that the bureaucracy intended it not to confer^ 
but to impede, self -Government. Under such depressing circumstances the vision 
of Swaraj seems to many but an empty dream. The bureaucracy must be 
crashed, the rights of the Indian nation secured, the honour of India vindicated 
and Swaraj achieved. 

The question of all questions to-day is how tf> achieve this. In the healthy 
growth of every nationality there must occasionally be a clash of ideals and 
methods and yet there must be closing up of ranks. The timeilhas come for the 
Congressmen of India to close up their ranks. This is not difficult. What is 
wanted is clear vision and fixed purpose. Let the policy be one of inclusion and 
not of exclusion. Let all those who firmly believe in the principle of non-violent 
non-co-operation be ready to sacrifice this or that little point so that the spirit 
of resistance may grow, the strength of the nation develop and the application 
of that great principle be made possible. Let not that great principle degenerate 
into a cramping creed. If only we look at all questions from this point of view, 
there is no room for doubt or despair. Let us not pin all our faith to particular 
items of work. I want but a little toleration. I want that all Congresimen 
should appreciate each other's views and when there are different schools every 
attempt should be made to give effect to the teaching of all those schools. Only 
we must rescue the Congress from title-hunters and place-hunters and those 
who are ever eager to defend the bureaucracy. 

The real sanction of national activity is the power of the people. The task 
of the Indian National Congress for the next two or three years is the creation 
of that sanction which no bureaucracy can disobey. This sanction is created 
when the people of this country are prepared for c>vil disobedience. I ask all 
the Congressmen of India so to direct their activities in different fields of our 
public life that sooner or later this force upon which we rely may be generated 
and this sanction established. Is it too much to ask from the members of the 
Indian National Congress to entertain a little toleration for the views of those 
to whom they are opposed t Council, National Education — what are these but 
the preparation of our battle ground t We must present to the bureaucracy one 
whole united India, people determined to achieve their freedom. Let the honour 
of the country be vindicated by unanimous verdict at Delhi. Congressmen of 
India, unite. 

Release of Lqpat Bai A Mahomed Ali 
Soon after this the release from jail of Lala Lsjpafc Rai* M. 
Mahomed Ali and Dr. Kitchlew brought a new flux in the coarse of 
Congress affairs. The advent of M. Mahomed Ali, the right'hand 
man of M. Gandhi and the hero of the famous Karachi trial of 1981, 
tamed all eyes towards him, and from this day the fortunes of hfo. 
Bqagopalachaii as a great party leader began to wane.^ His views 
^ngh not publicly expressed were known to be nfainst Oooncil* 
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entry bat be was equally against tbe polioy of ousting snob great 
leaders as Messrs Dasi Nehru and Ajmal Khan from the Congress. 
Lala Laipat Bai issned a definite statement of bis views on current 
politjos in whiob be strongly urged for unityt whhb be said if tbe 
special Congress failed to attain, he for his part would retire from 
the Congress. According to him though he himself was ‘not in love 
with the Councils’ and ‘has no delusions as to the part they can play 
in bringing Swaraj, to me a Congress without these personalities 
(Das-]^ehra*cum Swarajists) would be a sorry affair.” He also 
declared that personally he was not prepared to seek election even if 
the bar was removed. 

Such strong views expressed by such veterans of the Congress 
went a long way to britig back tbe old popular confidence in tbe 
Congress, and to stem the very spirit of non-co-operation, first 
aroused to destory the Qovernment, from recoiling on the Congress 
itself and secure its destruction. The No-changers who had set 
great store on a decisive victory at Delhi now became dis-spirited. 
And to add to their discomfiture some serious mass Hindu-Moslem 
riots broke out in Saharanpur, Agra, Muttra, Panipat and Allahabad. 
Communal riots meant lesser chance of civil disobedience, and this in 
its turn meant a better cha)ico of the Swarajist alternative proposal. 
So great was the communal feeling roused at this period in Northern 
India that all other differences seemed but childish before it. This 
sudden outburst was due to the session of tbe Hindu Mahasabha 
(see p. 12^9) which was viewed with great suspicion by the 
Moslems, and it seemed as if the whole of Northern India would 
soon be dragged into a welter of slaughter such as was perpetrated 
by the Moplahs in Malabar in the hey-day of non-co-operation. It 
was under such unhappy circumstances that tbe Special Congress was 
held at Delhi. 
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The Special Congress 

DBLHI~-1BTH SEPTSMBKR IMS 

The Special Seaeion of the Congress met at Delhi at a specially 
erected pandal on the 1 6th September. A little less than 2000 
proTincifd delegates and about 3000 visitors attended, but even 
this small number of delegates thinned out to considerably 
less than half on the third and fourth day. Besides members 
ot the Reception Committee and the All-India Congress Com- 
udttee many leading men outside the Congress circle attended 
to see how unity was i^tained. The Bengal delegates under Mr. Das 
mnrtered strong whQe Messrs Bajagopalachariar and Yijayraghava- 
chaiiar witii their foUowers were absent. The dominating peraonali- 
ties were Mr. Mahomed Ali, Dr. Kitohlew, Dr. Ansari, Moul. Asad 
and Mr. Das. 

Informal Conferences 

Previous to the opening of the Congress several informal con* 
ferences were arranged to secure unity in Congress ranks, not so 
much on the question of Council-entry on which the No-changers had 
engaged themselves so long, but mainly on the question of Hindu- 
Moslim differences. On September 1 1th the leaders’ conference met to 
let representatives of Ulemas on the one hand and of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha on the other speak out their respective grievances. Maulana 
Ahmed Sait, Secretary, Ulemas’ Conference, presented his point of 
view. Be is recoitled to make certain charges against Swamy Shradha- 
nand’s movement to which the Swamy replied at great length, giving 
out how he came to sever his connection with the Congress and how 
the religious issue had come to the front. In the next two days Pandit 
Malaviya wm the hero on the Hindu side and a Moulvi from Deoband 
on the Mahomedan side, and after prolonged deliberation the result 
was that a committee of fourteen Congressmen, of whom seven were 
Hindus and seven Mahomedans, was appointed to consider the sugges- 
tions made in the course of discussion towards Hindu-Muslim unity, 
Ihohiding those by Pandit Malaviya. The speech made by him 
was long, but it was his able exposition of the objects underlying the 
Hindu BlaluMabha and the Sangathan movement that cleared many of 
the misepprehensions that had gathered round the subject. 

Many Mahomedan speakers, including Moulana Asad Sobani, 
Monlana Abul Kalam Asad, Moulana Mahomed Ali and the Moidvi 
from Deoband pointed out that on principle they had no objection 
to these mormnents, but that the circumstances whi^ attended tneir 
Uith bed lent a dieegreeable view which if not allowed to be removed 
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in time by suitable assuranoes and remedies might develop into 
factions endangering the national cause which they all had so much 
at heart They therefore suggested to their ISndu brethren to 
completely drop the Sangathan movement or so to mo^fy its 
programme as to eliminate the militant complezion which 
it possessed. This was considered essential before the question of 
Hindu-Muslim IJnity could further bd discussed,, and if it was not 
done, they (Mahomedans) might be forced to start their own Sanga- 
thans as they were in a minority. As regards the Shuddhi move- 
ment, round which also a good deal ol misunderstandings had arisen 
in the minds of Mahomedans, it was pointed out that its obaraoter 
as a mass movement should be eliminated and the Hindus should 
iulbere to their old silent methods of advancing their religious cause. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya again spohe pointing out that 
the Mahaaabha and the Sangathan movements were not started with 
any view to be aggressive against Mahomedans, but only to protect 
the interests of their own community. He referred to the recent 
riots (see ohoniole of events) in which the Hindus had suffered and 
in which the Congress organisations had failed to afford protection 
to the aggrieved parties, (^her Hindus, including Swami Shradha- 
nand, emphasised that if there were no further attacks against the 
Hindus, then this question of the Sangathan movement would 
automatically drop. In view, however, of the desire of the Maho- 
medan community and in the interests of umty, bhe Hindu leaders 
were prepared to make a compromise of their position by allowing the 
•Sangathan movement open to all iiiclud'ng Mahomedans. It was 
then that Moulana Abul Kalam Azad proposed tht^t a sub-committee 
be appointed to consider all the various suggestions made during the 
discussion and to repori before the Ibth which was accepted by all. 

On Council Entry. 

There was another informal conferance of loaders for over 
two hours on the question of Council entry. Moulana Mahomed 
Ali who conducted the proceedings opened the discussion w'th a 
spee.:^h which showed that he was fully alive to the gravity of the 
situation that confronted the country and willing to examine the views 
he had expressed soon after his release. Pandit Motilal Nehru 
handed to Moulana Mahomed AU a draft resolution which he begged 
the assembly to consider. By this resolution the permission of the 
Congress was sought to make Council-entry and the contesting of 
elections peimissive on such conditions and terms as would be impos- 
ed by a committee to be appointed for the purpose. 

The Chairman’s Address 

On the Congress opening on the 15th. Dr. M. A. Aniari» 
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Chairman of (ha Baoeption Committaa, in hia addran biiafly tonohad 
on (ha Lauaanna Traaty and chan referred to (he Hinda-Moslem 
problem> a eatdefaotory aettlemant of which alone ooold be (he basis 
of Swand- He said : — 

’ ‘Ba( what are we doing to win Swang t The basic condition for 
Swang is intercommunal unity. We are being torn by communal 
strifes. Complete Hindu-Muslim Unity which ought to have bean 
a settled fact to-day is conspicuous by its absence. Years of bard 
work in variouB fields have failed not only to make unity a 
perinaaentaiad solid factor of civic life but oven to check the present 
raenidaaoaneairi cam>munal discord, the negleoted disease, which now 
thraatans An vmy existanca of Indian Nationalism. 

TiOt me not be nnsanderstood. 1 do not for a moment suggest 
that complete oommmud understanding ’is .nnsbUdnabla. On (he non- 
trary* I &aily believe in the ultimate and. under soitable con^idons. 
even in the immadiaite acbievramit of fbe desired 'Understanding. But 
I do maloa the paininl amdesaign that we have iafisd in our duty. 
The recent oniortuaalbebappenitigB is various places have streogtiieiied 
my fonvietion diat in the first isstanee w« did not devote suflBcient 
attention to a matter whose importance demanded our best efforts. 
Misled by superficial appearances we became content with what really 
was but a courteous taiatit. As if the negleet it^^lf waa not nuist 
deploi'able, there aroae differences in the Coegrass and drove this vital 
necessity of national life out of our minds. So far from consolidating 
Hindu-Muslim Unity we seem open to the chai;^ of haring helped 
to consign it to oUiuon. 

Turning next to the Council oonfawversy, he sud, — 

‘My views regarding Councils— the central question of contro- 
versy-are already known. 1 still firmly adhere to those views and 
offer no apology for insisting on the futility of entering the legislaturee. 
But I claim to love the country and the Congress more than I loathe 
the Councile. and cannot shut my eyes to hard facts. If, on one side, 
1 see honest protagonists of the boycott of Councils determined to 
vindicate their conviction, 1 also see on the other sMe equally honest 
mdb similarly determined in regard to their opinions in favour of 
entering the Councils, and who can say that chaos will not overtake the 
Cku^ess if this state of affairs is allowed to continue 1 A solution 
therefors, Iws got to be found to bring the warring elements together. 
It is no doubt in your power to give (he palm to tsuf one of tiie 
pitriaes, bat it will not improve matters. You have to oonsider this 
qaeotion in a diffmmit spirit Both parties will have to make r^* 
fiees for (he hq^ parpoie of attaining Unity and I have no d; \fat, 
froni the niidoahtad patoiorifr t of both, that will not gmd^ liio 

saeitfoe Hut Unity demands. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
The Prei^idential Address 

Moulana ^ ABUL RALAM A%\D delivered a lenirthy address in 
TTrdn. FTe said that the OonjErress had already ^rfven up its old attiitudo 
of eriticisincr^ and protestincr sirHirst ins^iances of bureaucratic wroncr 
doinf^«. Th<*ir efforts worn now directed asrainst the system itself 
which had or.ntinued to exist, not on account of any innate strength 
of its own. hut hecnuse of their own neglect and weahness. Tnjustioo 
was the essence and not an accident of that system. He was, however, 
glad that three years' working of reformed councils, the salt tax, and 
the unfulfilled promise about Tndianisation of the Services and. 
latest of all, the Kenya decision had di'sillusioned 'he Moderates and 
he hoped that if the Tiiherals sincerely believed that the time had come 
for protecting Indian honour they should sink their petty differences 
as to method and unite to guard that honour. He then turned to the 
Turkish victory and the AToslem attitude and then to the more 
pressing problems of the day, ard said 

Pritain wisi)o<i to crush Tnrk<'v, bnt: Turkey grew strong in spite of British 
intrifyues ari'i dnf iVrTifl. Uri^^fiin mfusf’d to yield to the claims of justice, but she 
has bowed hr-r be ' Miorore fbf* will of a nation. Rbc often wrote her decisions 
with th'* T*f*n. 'I’hoy torn to pu'ces with the swn’d. India must 

make common c.mi :'' with the universal strnggV of eastern nations to shake 
off thn ffitr^^s of sbiveiy a!»d shoiiM assure K‘ 4 'ypt, Syria, Palestine 
anrl ^ ^fo*•o^co of hnv 5:ymmthy wMh their striUjgJe. Tn prticular India 
shonM reaninn t.er doWmbiation to pi^cnre the indenen^enc^ of “Jazirat-nl-Arab”. 
This wns ronnired not: oniv becau'^e it formM part of the reh'gious faith of the 
Mahomedans, bn*- the cause of a»lvanc<'‘mcnt of India’s f?'eedom was bound with its 
indenf'udence. fl ■‘oerranhiea^V the fortunes of Indha, lilgvnt and Arabia were 
huk-'d for ever. The d<'Rire to p«rpe*^uatc the s'^avory of India made the possession 
of tbe Snr> 7 . faun'* necessary for the Br^tisb and now the imlependence of Arabia 
wa^s lieine sacriti vnI to maintain India’s evil plight by keeping a stronghold of the 
Pvitifib now'^r in Arabia. ’ Indians having b'*en resiionsib’c for the slavery of 
Mi«l«ll<* b>istern eoilntrios wore row washing their sins and were marching to jails 
f5o that jnefice may be done to the Turks and Arabs in appreciation of India’s 
service's l\Tr. flan'^lii’s name bad become .a watchword in Cairo and Constanti- 
uenV, Py supporting tbe Khilafat cause Indians were also ad v.ancing their own 
■national cause by producing a will for freedom. It was bis belief that the 
^^nppoit. to the Khilafat movement was tbe greatest service of Mahatma Oaxulhi, 

The Bardoli Shock 

In their march for free,lom if they had come to ft dead halt, th^ 
mnst start afi-esh. If there was a rift In the un’ty, it did not matter. 
nn<i they shouM reunite. <‘The lightning which has stricken us is one of 
Tne oi-dinary accidents of this venture. Tn the coarse of a national struggle it has 
*hany before us and will overtake many who will come after ns. 

We make a mistake in interpreting a fall as a cessation 
»nn nse as a now birth. We would be in error in regarding the suspension of 
activity as cessation of activity, an eivor similar tothitof con- 
Tv,« t^ides of ocean will not rise tomorrow because they have ebbed today, 

stnitifgie suffered by suspension at Bardoli after it was proceeding at a 
^ a shock and the general inactivity of 

niovement caoied a split in the Gongresi. The ruptue of Hindu-Moslem 

. n : 
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mpitgr, liiliire all ftlimptt to bring aboiit an Batml iwmltg 

of the Bardoli dioidc. But there can be no question of oor xelinqnighing the 
Armle owing to temporary despair. The trial before us to^ay is a temporary 
wackeniTi g of our activities provided we do not let our ailments grow into 
anything serious. Unity is all we need and it is in order to establish it that 
we have gathered here to-day.** 

Of the three alternatives before them all, aquiesoence in the present condi- 
tiona, anned molt, and non-oo-operation, th^ had chosen the last and meant to 
pursue it. History had taught that fre^om never came as a free gift. The 
qi^km was, should the will of a people prevail or only such rule as had been 
esteblished by armed force f The object of the Non-co-operation movement was to 
df^ve by boycott its enemy of the finest troops supplied by varioos institutions. 
The experiment had succeeded to the greatest possible extent. Not only the 
mentality of the masses ^ was completely changed, but so comnletely did it 
eradicate the fear of punishments and pains in the caupe of liberty that im- 
prisonment has become a sport and formidable law courts the « theatres of public 
entertainments.’* The Viceroy’s Calcutta speech for a Round Table Conterenoe 
showed the desire to secure either a truce or peace by any means possible and 
proved that the course of Non-co-operation was effective and unerring. But 
the Bardoli mistake brought a reaction and a hill which was aggravated by 
undue importance being attached to the Council controversy. 

Now the first question to consider is whether the difference about Councils 
was one of principle or details, because where a policy was involved each was 
entitled to bold his opinion but in the matter of details the dipcipline of the 
organimtion aii 1 its mandate must be observed. He unhesitatingly asserted that 
the difference on the Council issue was really not one of the principle of Non-Oo- 
operation, which meant nothing less than that they do nob co-operate with the 
bureaucratic administration. Freedom is our goal and non-violence and Non- 
Co-operation our principle. For the attainment of the goal we have adopted 
a programme every one of whose items is a means to the end. We cannot change 
the creed or renounce the principle, but we can change our tactics any moment 
at will. If we refuse to introduce such changes, it means that we refuse to fight,” 
He regretted to find that such energy bad been wasted on the Council controversy 
as if the very life of the national struggle hung upon it. If after Gaya they had 
remained united and not frittered away the valuable year 1988 in the controversy, 
Hindu-Moslem unity would not have b^n breached. A united army was more 
essential for the fight than even arms. For the last one year they bad been 
quarrelling about the nature of weapons, not troubling about the state of the 
army. ^ Even admitting that the entire victory consisted in the capture of the 
Councils when their organisation had becom» chaotic, the discipline of national 
centres destroyed, and Hindn-Muslim unity fractuT«>d, bow could they either 
Huocessfully boycott the Councils or capture the seats ? “ 1 regret to say tliat the 
party opposed to all changes must beware lest we »hoald inadvertently be betrayed 
into blind obediemoe or total inertia and the party insisting on the introduction of 
changes nave failed to realise that we mast not ruin the discipline of our organisa- 
tion for the sake of a minor difference.” 

Hindu-Muslim Unity 

The lait euhleot touched by the President vras Hindu-Mosleni 

unity vhichi he said* must be the foundation for any political struc* 
ture and which freedom of India must remain a dream 

Hie recalled that only so far back as 1912 the Ifabomedans were keepiui! 
oommnal alooliijBis because they lesred that Mng in a minority and being 
badewazd, th^ eds^ might be endangered by an allianoe with the Hindaa 
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la the . nstkmal straggle he «w the fliwt Uaiininji.i»ii tA my hfa 
in 1«1S to johi the Ctmgtew, hot hie voloe then wu not heud. In 1916 tffan 
internod at BaDohi he learnt that the Mahomedans hM at iast realised the truth 
and were eagerly entering the Congress. What was the position to-day I When 
the world was turning its ears toh^cslfthe tale of freedom^ India had prepared 
a tale of slavish shamelessness and mad riots. Instead of * Swaiaj ' and ^Khilafat* 
cries were heard : Save Hindus fiom Massalmans and save Mnssalmans from 
Hindus.*' *^I beg ci you who represent the intelleet and voice of India 
to remember that it does not matter in the least whether you decide that 
Non-co-opera tors should or should not go to the Councils. For God's sake 
decide here and now whether India is to protect the maimed hopes of her fre^om 
and emancipation or whether she is to bury them in the blood-stained soils of 
Baharanpore and Agra". As he deprecated the communal standard and aloofness 
of Mahomedans in 1912, so he was opposed to the standard of Hindu Sangathans 
and Shuddi movement. He was not opposed to them in principle. He l^w its 
promoters always ended with a message of peace and love, but although Christ 
exhorted the people to forgive their enemies, the world had not been able to 
forgive even friends. In an atmosphere of jealousy and revenge love could not be 
maintained. If they wanted the country to be free they must postpone all such 
activities for the sake of the bigger cause, no matter how dear they might be. 
He deplored the Multan excesses of the Mahomedans and urged the preparation 
without delay of a national pact to elucidate and define the national goal and 
future relations between the communities. India is a wonderful land. It is 
quite possible that the freedom of three hundred millions of people will be 
delayed because a procession passed by a Mosque singing and beating drums or 
the branches of a tree on the high road were lopped!’' To put an end to such a 
state of afEairs a committee of select members of the two communities should be 
appointed to prepare a diaft pact lor submission at the next session India being 
inhabited by people of different religious persuasions and prejudices, disturbances 
now and then were quite possible but the remedy lay in not giving them a 
sectarian colour but to blame the guilty and sympathise with the wionged pany. 
The Maulana concluded : To-day in the name of our common Motherland from 
this platform, the ciadle of United Indian Nationalism, I appeal to both communi- 
ties not to trample so cruelly up' n the national aspirations and hopes. To-day 
we can achieve the greatest possibl*^ success but the greatest possible failure msy 
fail to OUT lot. Our determination, our courage, our patriotism are under a very 
great trial. Come, let us succeed in our task by devoting ourselves to the building 
up of our common destiny." 

The Suhiects Committoo 

After the Congress rose tho Subjects Committee met at seven in 
the evening to consider the compromise resolution and after four 
hours discussion p-iased a resolution by an overwhelming majority. 

A SulrCommittee appointed to consider the election dispute of tiie 
Bengal delegates unanimously upheld the eleotion ot the Swarajya 
Party delegates^ thereby endorsing Pandit Malaviya’s award. This 
decision added oonsiderahly to the voting strength of the Swaredy^ 
Party. 

Monlana MAHOMED ALI moved the compromise resolution in a form 
slightly amended from the original draft. The resolution ran:— 

while veafltoning its adherence to the pri’^cii le of Non-co-operation, this 
Congress declares that such Congreswien as havM no reiigious or other oo^^ 
»tonioy«titoM6g»li«eBlwrl^tegid»tnteB .rant liberty to cMdWrtM 
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: .nd to exercise the right of voting at the foilhcotning elections, and this Congress 
. herefore suspends aii propaganda against euteiing Councils. The Congitss at 
he same time calls upon all Congressmen to redouble their efiorts to cany out 
. he constructive programme oi th ir great leader, Mahatma Gandhi, and by united 
1 ndeavour to achieve Swaraj at the earliest poBsibic moment.** 

Mou'iana Mahomed Ali said the country was sick of dissensions and they must 
ceasefire. To him it appeared that if the existing conditions continued they 
v/ou!d smash themselves rather than snuish the govemment and Councils. That 
' /as why in the higher interests of the country to secure i>oace, harmony and unit y 

• e was moving the compromise rcso.ution, anhough his view of Maiiatuia Gandhi'b 
l\on-co-f pei‘atioD programme had not changed a whit. In fact he cousideiul it 

• lisloyaJty to the chief in Yerravada to ihink of contcbting the cii ctioiib ainl 
entering the Councils, because to him appcareii to he against the principle of 
:iouirvio:ent Non-co-operation, Hut tiieic wcjc others who diiEereil from this 
interpretation. He would implore his friends in the name of loyalty *0 Maliatma 
Gandhi to resist from going into the Council, because of their knowledge ol 
vheir working ciuiing the last so many years. But they must bo given the same 
iiberty of interpret at it n which he c.aimed for himseif and the bubjects tom- 
inittce should remove tlic stigma that at prcbcnt attached to them icgarding 
entry into ( ounci s. Then he gave a remarkable “message from Gandhi* which 
electrified the audience and carried the house. He said : — 

The Mahatma's Message 

“I do hope that they will succeed in crushing the Governmout insteatl of 
getting caught like a fly in the spider’s web. Thei‘e is no party and there is no 
IHirson whom we can place higner than Mahatma Gamlui. I believed in 
Mahatma Gandhi even more than in Noii-co-opcratiou and by some soul forces 
which shall remain nameH'sa, or by some mysterious wirmess, nahatma Gandhi 
communicated to me the fodowing command : — 

“ I do not want you to stick to my programme. I am for the entire pro- 
gramme. But if looking at the state oi the country you think that one or two 
.tem» of the boycott progia»um‘^ shou:d be discarued or moailicd or added to, then 
n the name of lo of country I command you to give up those parts of my 
programme or aiier them accordingly.” ^ 

Coiiliruiiig tlie Moua.na s du that after Bardoli and the iinprisoniucnt (/! 
.•»a(iris, crpA sdon i.aa set ju li-ailing to the present uiidcsjrab.c conflic s and 

disbi'iiftioiis, and the lire ot enthusiabm m the caudc ot kibeity wnich had kindied 
•very heart had subsid«.d but Lad not altogether dnr pearcil. It was B;nou;dering 
Uid tlie buprtm .! need of tJie ..oui* was lo rtk.i.,.lc it. l»ut tins wca.d not It? 
possib.c in tio* present almo plu ic of ditbciibions and bitterness, lie tluijefore 
imp? 'red them ii» order to t nabic the country to uevote itse.f lo the mstruciive 
pr ^ .imme, to p rini. i.’oiincn.ites to enter the Counci.s and remove a c;iusl* of 
distraction. He b.;iievea that tae Barilod halt was a mistake. But ho often 
found t^at the Mahatma’s actions were justiiied by time. But whatever Lis 
opijniou about the Baido.i shock, l.c i^rlieveu that Gandhi wa^ the only man in 
the w'orid who had the courage to come forward at such a critical moment and say 
he was wr^mg. Altliough it mrght appear lo them a paradox that he hohlin?’’ 
such anti-council views shon.d have been imploring tiiem lo accept the compromiso 
prop 'tiou, ne assured bin n it was only 1 ecause aftsv feeling the pulse of the 
count, j kw had found that it was sick of dibseusionsi and the trumpet call must 
now come I'oith onlcr ng ‘cQaso tire,’ 

As a Mahomidan ’.efe*t the re.igiou': and conscientious objections to Cou: jU 
cuH-y and hod Lence iuseited those vioiua in the reso.ution. But he was not one 
of these WHO would gather faggois io burn his opponents because of d fferenoe iu 
fbe iutcrprrtBtiOD t»l ih?.* Hoy texts, gain from tbefompromisewouhllw 
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tiiut. tlitiy fv'nuld at onoe begin with the cot structivc woik. As for' Swarajists he 
washed laeiu all sucoess aud Ghxl-speed and believed that aftor the first fiosh of 
victoiT' or disapjioinuni nt of defeat they would come back and join them in order 
to pnsn on the oonsti uctive programme. Uc absored Mr. Das aud his fi-icnds that 
after disillusionment they wontd Welcome and wuuld be received with (qien 
aimsand would not be reminded : ^ we told you so.’ 

Pit. Malaviya thou sooonded the resolntiou and Mr. Das sup* 
porting complained that many harsh things have been said by M. 
Mahomed Ali through profound ignorance of the programme of the 
Swarajya party and he requested his partymeu not to speak on the 
resolution as that would lead to controversy and destroy the harmony 
which had after so long boon reached. 

Mr. Bajeudra Prosad, Principal Gidwani and Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel 
said that though they were opposed to the resolution they felt that 
they must yield to the call of unity coming from so many leaders and 
would not oppose the resolution but would throw the entire respon* 
sibility on M. iMahomed Ali. Other No'changers opposed the 
resolution. Mr. Im. d. Yaradaohari criticised the resolution as absurd 
and foolish. M. Azad ISobbani felt that the compromise could not be 
possible so long as the I'atwa stood and opposed the resolution. Dr. 
Kitchlew supported it for the sake of unity and intimated that he 
would move for a strong Committee to organise civil disobedience. 
Mrs. Naidu made a passionate appeal to call truce and close up the 
ranks of Congressmen. Cloture was then appli<>d aud the resolutio’’ 
was then put to vote and carried by an overwhelming nugority. 

Second Day 

The Special Congress resumed its session at 2 r.M. on the 16th 
September to consider the Compromise liesolutiou removing ban on 
Council entry passed by the Subjects Committee the previous night. 
M. MAilOMED ALI moved : 

“Wili e reutiiiiaiiit; iis acUiorviiiCc to the principle of ^ on -violent Kon-co- 
opcraiioii, liiii* Uougi\:bb dvC.f-ics ti.ai buch aa hi-vc no rciJgioub or 

ocher coiibCientious ouj^cuout* a^jaiiut catering the legibiaiurc ar* n iibe-ty to 
btaud as candidal cs and to cxciCiSu their nguc of voting at clti. .oitiicomiug 
e.ectious am this Congrcbj therefore iuspends aii piopaganda against entering 
the Coni' riis. 

“The Congress at the same lime calls upon all Congressmen to redouble their 
ellorts to carry out the constructive progtaiumc of then* great leiwler, Eahaewa 
Gandhi, by united endeavour to achieve jSwara; at the earl*ebt possibie moment.” 

Mr. Mahomed Ali said he stood before then to appeal to close 
up ♦he ranks by adopting the compromise and thereby enable the 
country to bo ..-id of dissensions and begin afresh the constructive 
work. He and his' friAnds who had just come out of jail were sur 
prised to find that the garden v'bich they had left green was now 
ruined by autumn. Neither Kbaddar nor the boycott of Law C-ouxts 
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and other propauame had even Bligh% improred during the laii 
two years since he was imprisoned. He was opposed to the proposal 
that the Congress Committee should direct and control the activi' 
ties of Swangists in the Councils. He refused to hold the reins oi 
a horse which he believed could not move. He made it dear tha^ 
the ban was being removed on the understanding that the Swangists 
were entering Councils not for responsive co-operation but for depriv- 
ing the Government of the claim that in their actions the Government 
had behind it the Indian majority. He wished Uouncillities neither 
god*speed nor ill-luck and asked dl those who felt opposed to Coundl 
entry to swallow the bitter pill in order to cure the body politic and 
restore unity, peace and harmony. 

He then stated more definitdy and dearly than the last night in 
the Subjects Committee that he oommunioated to Mr. Gandhi his 
agreement with the fidl N-C-0 programme and that Mr. Gandhi had 
replied that if the interests of the country demanded a change of the 
programme he commanded the speaker to do so. Mr. Mahomed 
Ali took the responsibility for compromise and begged those who had 
tObM their opposition to withdraw their amendments to make the 
decision, unanimous. 

Mr. C. H. DAS in seconding the resolution reserved his speech 
and he hoped all opposition to this compromise resolution would be 
withdrawn and they would bo able after that day to face the world 
with a united Congress. 

As the result of these appeals Mr. Shiv Prasad Gupta and Mr. 
Falzul Rabman withdrew their oppositiou uuidst applause. 

Mr. N. S. YARADACHABl (Madras) opposed the resolution 
in spite of s^peals for unity. There was, he said, no element of 
personM pride or arrogance. in the attitude he took up. The vote of 
himself and his friends would not be a mixed move but an absolutely 
dear and pure vote. There might be a genuine desire for unity but 
he apprehended that desire was based on false grounds and would 
lead to disastrous results. Mr. Mahomed Ali was by this resolution 
biving a wrong lead and destroying the atmosphere and background 
of Non-co-operation. Neither the constructive programme was 
posdMe of being pushed through nor Civil Disobe^ence possible of 
being launched when the atmosphere of Non-co-operation did not 
exist. The Bombay omnpromise was itself fraudulent and now this 
compromise resolution was a foolish advance thereon. It would have 
been a deurer propositaon if it hod been suggested that all Congieer 
men diould go to the Councils. Mcolana Abul hLalam Asad in bis 
addre* the day belbre had pe^ :. out that the Cooneil programme 
dtonld be setti^ it Oooaimda'if they aeoeptod this oompromue iho* 
Intikm. Then the oidy ^itna before iheCocanada Congress woidd be 
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the ipiognunme for CoanoHs n.nd it wonld he a DarNehro Coi^;ree> 
witii no place for Mahomed illi or the No-changers. 

Bahn RA.TENDRA PBAS4.Ite‘(BihaT) emphasised his view ex- 
pressed last night in the Snhjeets Committee that this compromise 
resolution carried the possibility of breaking the Non-co-operation 
movement. Although his heart would not agree to accepting the 
resolution he threw the entire hnrden of responsibility for the results 
on Mr. Mahomed Ali and followed him. 

Mr. VALLABHBHAT PATEL endorsed every word of Babu 
Baiendra Prasad and said none of them should bo under the im- 
pression that he had changed his opinion in the slightest degree on 
the question of Council entry. But there was no man in this 
country who was more loyal to the leader and oropounder of Non- 
co-operation than Mr. Mohamed Ali and when he brought forward 
such a resolution the utmost thing he ^speaker) could do was to 
withdraw his opposition. He firmly believed that there was a 
temporary suspension of the movement but he did not like to take 
such a gloomy view as his young friend from Madras did namely 
that Mahomed Ali or Non-co-operators would have no place in the 
Cocanada Congress. For a temporary suspension of their programme 
would go a great way to better their position and today they could 
not but acknowledge that there was no atmosphere for Non-co-opera- 
tion. If there was an atmosphere of mutual hatred, at any rate of 
mutual suspicion and no good-will, they should restore the condi- 
tions necessary for starting the real Non-co-operation movement Ho 
neither supported the proposition nor opposed it. 

Dr. KITCHLEW made it absolutely clear that the resolution 
reaffirmed faith in Non-violent Non-co-operation and c.alled upon all 
to re-double their efforts in carrying on the constructive programme 
and merely permitted Swarajists to enter the Councils, and towards 
that end suspended the boycott propaganda. Swarajists wonld not 
go into Councils as Congress candidates and would not speak in the 
name of Congress. 

Principal GIDWANI who delivered a very impressive speech, 
perhaps tiie very best for its transparent sincerity and pathos, said 
youngmen like him had left peaceful life because Non-violent Non- 
^operation meant to them the revolutionary rejection of Bntish rule 
in India. Next to Mahatma Gandhi they stood by Mahomed Ali. 
Pot beoause the compromise might involve a going V»ack upon the 
wvolutionary programme, the youngmen were feeling depressed. But 
fl>e light kindled by the Mahatma had taken deep root .and the battie 
®f Indian freedom was being fought by AkiJis in the Piirijab, and 
assured the young element that' the flame in the Punjab held hopes 
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lor tfieir future work in respeot of Gfril Diaobedienee. Th^ mnit 
throw the responsibility on Mr. Mohsmed Ali and follow him. 

Mr. C. S. DAS who advanced to the rostrum admidst soenes 
of ovation especially from the Benuml block spoke at length in support 
of the resolution and explained the position of the Swarty party. 

^ He said if the roTiprr»Rg giood united today on the compromiRO resolution he 
hia every hope that Rwaraj wap near. It was of the utmost importance that they 
ahould sink their difference of opinion and combine to work together for the goal 
they all aspired. A compromise resolution must necessarily be defective from 
the logical point of view because they could not arrive at a compromise if they 
stood on louic. “ But I Pay that life is greater than logic. I want you to 
secure the life of the Congress, the life of the Indian nation, upon which Swaraj 
depends. We want to pass the resolution knowing that we differ because we 
want to stand together, shoulder to shoulder. Mr. Mahomed Ali has said that 
to him Council entry is abhorrent. Let it be so to him. To me it is not so and 
T want to place before you mv reasons. In the first place this resolution affirms 
its adherence to the principle of Non-violent Non-co-operation movement. There 
has been a great deal of douM cast upon our programme and that we are depart- 
ing fr m the programme of Non-co-opei*a*-ion. T have always maintained that 
Swaraj is our goal and Non-co-opemtion is the only method. This resolution 
asks rB those who want to go into th^ Councils to remember the principle of 
Non-violent Non-co-operation and stick to it inside the Councils. 

‘‘What does Non-Co-Operation Mean?” 

Some think it is impossible to do so. But I f hink it is quite possible to 
introduce Non-violent Non-co-operation within it. Ft is only then that the 
appb'cafion of Non-viohmt Non-co-operation becomes complete. (ITear, Hear). 
V, hat df»es Non-eo-operaMon mean ? It means that you must .lissociate yourself 
wito everything that is fa»se to your nature, false to your temperament and false 
to the national soul of which the revelation is Swaraj. You must therefore get 
rid 0^ the fa^se foundations uuon which national life is built toilay. If that is 
not Non-co-operation then I am against Non-co-operation. These iegislatui’ea are 
things of falsehood. Must I not remove them ? Can you say that they are not 
connected with your nat’ona! life to-daj'', oppress on your life an^l working 
dreadful resn’ts ? These words are not mine but Mahatma (landhi’s. T want 
to wreck the B^forms in order to remove t he obstacles that kill National life 
and to win self .realisation. The Councils are not mere buildings, but institutions 
which are drinking your life bioo<l The only way you can get rid of them is 
bv making Gorernm»*nt by Councils impossible. T declare to you that I stick 
to the principle of Non- violent Non-co-operation and will have nothing to do with 
those who go th^re for little crumbs at the legislative tables. Either I stand in 
the Councils to wreck the monster of Beforms or I do not go there at all. 
(Hear, hear). I rejoice therefore th.at this compromise resolntion insists on the 
principle of Non-vioVnt Non-co-operation.*’ 

Proceeding Mr. Das referred to the exclnsion from the purview of the resolu- 
tion those who had religious or eonscientious objection to entering the Councils 
and asked : “ Must we divide the Congress because we have 2 different feiths ? 
Must the Mahometlan tell the Hindu : “Because you don’t believe in the Koran 
therefore out you go or vice versa ?” 

Thirdly, the resolution related to constructive work. It hail been suggested 
that thoco who wanted to go into the Council* did not want to do constructive 
work, M r. Das deciarad that to work in a spirit of Non-violent Non-co-operation 
had nothing in it which was*opposed to constructive work. He stood for coun- 
cils in that spirit because be believed that entry into conncils would enable them 
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to get rid of the obstaoles which prevented them from carrying out the ocmitrno- 
tive programme. ** There 1 want yon and to recogniae that in tolerating yonr 
brother who ie in favour of Non co-operation^ who is in favoor of Bwara), who 
is prepared to lay down his life, if necessary, in the cause, yon do not tolerate 
anything which ilestroys your wor^. ^f necessary I am prepaid to eommit any 
siicrilice that yon call upon me to remler, but 1 appeal to yon : let ns sink onr 
differences in the sense that we tolerate each other. Let not the harmony of this 
unity be disturbed by opposition oii^ separate votes" (cheers.) 

Replying to a few questions by the delegates, Mr. Das stated that his friends 
were in Bup^iort of the views which he had propounded and that they had signed 
the declaration of the Swaraj Party. Asked as to whether he expected to get 
majority, Mr. Das replied he would never dream of failure. If they were in a 
minority then his party would meet and decide what to do consistently with 
their programme. “ Wc will keep these scats vacant like so many lamps of 
N on -co-operation burning." 

Mrs. SAEOJINI NAIDU made a stirring appeal for unity tmd 
for acceptance of the resolution. If there was not a single Indian 
leader or follower to share the responsibilities in saving India then 
she had the courage to stand by Moulana Mahom^ Ali^ and 
take the blame for failure, though she would not claim praise for 
victory. Mahoinod Ali carried in his hand the torch that he himself 
had helped (^ai sdhi to light. She asked the delegates to give the 
resolution their support not as a matter of conviction but as a matter 
of national discipline and sacrifice. (Cheers.) 

At this stage IVfr. Patel withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. MAHOMED ALI replying to the debate reiterated that he 
would not have taken the responsibility for so grave b subject if he 
had felt the least hesitation that his conduct would not have com" 
mended itself to M. Gandhi. If M. Gandhi had boon iii Delhi now he 
would have expressed the same opinion in their presobce. The reso" 
lution was then put to vote and carried by an overwhelming majority. 

Third Day 

On the 1 7th September there was a very lengthy discussion in 
the open Congress about the Civil Disobedience resolution. The re^ 
lution was passed in the Subjects Committee on the previous day by 
63 against 24. Dr. Kitchlow moved the resolution and nwrly a 
dozen Hindus and Muslims opposed it on the ground that the Punjab 
had been suffering from communal dissensions and the time wm not 
therefore opportune to undertake civil disol^dienco. ^ Many othersi 
however, for the same reason wanted civil disobedience at Mce 
as that, they said, would soon merge communal q^rreto into 
the far bigger struggle with the bureaucracy. Sardar nwngM 
Singh pledged Sikh support Moulana Mahomed Ali sWIf ^ 2® 
resolution. Mr. Vithalbhai Patel moved an amendment to add tto 
words ** and to advise and regulate the action of 
sing similar provincial or local action after the words to orgwuso 

13(a) 
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M ^hctiTe gsnml oampaign of oivA disobadienoft " in tiie tint part 
of Ao readntion. Mr. AaM AK moved at Mr. Patel’a instance 
another amendment to add the words “suldeot to instructions of tiie 
AD-India Congress Committee or the Working Committee." After 
an hoar’s adjournment the debate on Dr. Eatohlew’s resolution was 
resumed. Mr. Das supported the resolution. After listening to his 
speedh Mr. Asaf Ali withdrew his amendment. Dr. Kitchlew accepted 
Mr. Patel’s amendment. Mrs. Naidu and Pandit Nehru whole- 
hmrtedly supported the resolution. Pandit Malaviya in a very long 
and impressive speech opposed iti grounding himself on M. Gkndhi’s 
priimiple. Lala B^hraj moved an amendment that all words after the 
words “ for the speedy attainment of Swarajya ” he , deleted. This 
amendment was lost and the main resolution was carried hy an 
overwhelming majoriiy. The resolution as passed reads : — 

The Civil Disobedience Besolntion. 

" The Congress resolves that a committee consisting of the following members 
be temed to organise an eflective campaign of Civil Disobedience and to advise 
and regelate the action of the provinces for organising similar provincial or local 
campaign for the speedy attainment of Swarajya which can alone guarantee! the 
restoration of Mahatma Qandhi and the other political prisoners to liberty as well 
as the freedom of the Jasirat-al>Arab and a satisfactory settlement of the Punjab 
wrong.” 

The names of the members of the Committee are Messrs. C. 
S. Dasi Mahomed Ali, Yallahhhhai Patel, Biyendra Prasad, Mangal 
Singh, Dr. Kitchlew, Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and Sjt. Vithalhhai 
PateL The following resolution put from the Chair was then carried 
without discassion: — 

On the Maharaja of Nabha. 

" This Congress strongly condemns the action of the Government of India in 
bringing about the fOrc^ abdication of Maharaja Ripndamsn Singh Mala- 
vendra Bahadur of Msbha as being unjust and unconstitutional and establishing 
a very dangerous precedent for the Indian States. The Congress conveys its 
heartfelt sympathy to H. H. the Maharaja Saheb in the grave wrong that has 
befaUcn him.” 

The Subjects Committee met at night and passed a resolution 
boycotting the British Empire goods by 43 votes against 28. This 
auhject has become a hardy annual in the Congress. At Gaya 
in Deoember 1922 tiie Subjects Committee passed the boycott re* 
sduffoD but the Congress repudiated its executive and following 
M^ Gandhis’ prineiples threw out the boycott resolution. This time 
too the resolution was opposed by those who reiterated Midiatma 
Ckuidhi’a views on the saljeet. 

Fourth Day 

^ flieCongreM meeting on the 18tb. Mr. Santonam moved a re- 
soliitkmotHigtatalBlingthe 'Akaluon their eourageoas stand against 
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the oaxapaign of represnon carried od by the Punjab GoTemment in 
the Doaba under the pretext wl putting down the Babbar 
culminating in the arrest of ^ the Enquiry Committee sent by the 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee^ and expressing full sympathy 
with them in their gallant struggle. Prof. Teja Singh supported tiw 
resolution and explained the causes giving birth to the Babbar Akali 
movement and the distinction between them and the non*violent 
Akalis. The resolution was then put to vote and carried unanimously. 

Boycott of British Goods 

Dr. Ansari next moved the resolution regarding the boycott of 
British goods which ran as follows : — 

(a) TlnsGougress reiterates its convict ion that widcbpread production and 
use of Khaddar, that is, hand-spun and hand-woven cloth, is essential for the 
economic betterment of India, and therefore calls upon the people oE India to 
redouble their efforts to make spinning and the use of Khaddar universal through- 
out the country and thus bring about the complete boycott of all foreign cloth. 

(b) That the Congress further calls upon the people to encourage home 
manutactui'es by purchasing Indian made goods ciiiy and wherever possible 
avoiding the purchase and use of foreign goc^. 

(c) In view of the fact that India is at present candying on a straggle for 
freedom and England is thwarting her and putting every impediment in her way 
and Indians are insulted and treated as helots in British Colonies and Dominions, 
this Congress calls upon the people especially to avoid tlie purchase of goods 
produced in blreat Britain, her Colonies and Dominions, and thus bring about a 
complete boycott of all Biitish Goods. 

(d) In order to give effect to olauses (b) and (c) of this resolution, and to 
detei-mine the most feasible method of encouraging Indian manufactures and the 
boycott of British goods in particular, this Congress appoints the following 
Committee and empowers it to issue the necessary directions in this behalf 
Tandis Motiiai I^euru, Moulana vlahomod Ali, S]ts. Yithalbhai Patel, J. K. 
Mehta, bubhas Chandra Bose, be^h Umar Sobhani, Dr. Kitchlcw, N. C. Kelkar 
and Gopai Krishuayya. 

After a lively debate the resolution was passed by 610 votes 
against 221. bix delegates remained neutral. The Congress then 
observed a two minutes' silence standing in honour of Mahatma 
Gandhi as that was the date of his imprisonment. 

The Subjects Committee met again at night. It passed by 23 vot^ 
i^inst 3 the resolution that time bad come to consider the advisabi* 
lity of Swarajya independent of the British Empire. 

Fifth Day 

The Congress met at eleven on the 19 th. to coucludo the remain* 
iug business of the session. Mrs. Naidu moved hearty congratulalioiis 
of the Congress to *tbe. organisers of the Flag Satyagr^a movemei.; at 
Nagpur and volunteers for having by their heroic sacrifice upheld 
the honour of the country by carrying the fight to a successful finiilu 
She said whatever the . difference of opinion might have existed 
regarding &e advisabiUty of siirtsng the oainpoign at an extiMM 
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time of depiMsion, its triumph must be a source of groat pride. 
Pundit Nekiram and Mr. Moazzam Ali, Mr. Aijunlal Sethi and Mr. 
G. Hari Sarvotham Bao supported and the resolution was passed. 

The Independence Resolution. 

Mr. Purshottamdas Tandon next moved : — 

Whereas the decision of the British Government on the Kenya question 
has made it clear that it is imi)06siblc f>«r the people of India to obtain equal 
status, tEiir play and iusticc whenever there is a conflict between their interests 
and those of the Wliltc men, either of Great Britain or any of its Colonics, this 
Congress records its opinion that the people of India cannot honourably remain 
membera of the Britisli Empire and must now scnously consider tin; advisability 
of working for the establishment of Swarajya independently of the British 
Empire.” 

KoTiya> said Mr. Tnndoii} was only another instance of injustice 
received at the hands of the British. The recent police excesses at 
Faridpur were so revolting that a Govenimont under whose authority 
they could bo committed did not deserve to remain a moment longer 
in power. Ho asked them to imprint on their minds the words of 
Lord Hardinao in the House of lx)rds (see poste) asking as fco how 
could Indians ask for rights overesas which they did not possess in their 
own couiitiy ! The only solutiom therefore, was the attainment of 
Swarajya, but today Downing Street was in the hands of the Domi- 
nions and Colonies. To remain within the Empire would therefore 
mean perpetual subjection of the Dominions and Colonics. India 
must keep indcpcndeiieo as her idoal to be achieved when an 
opportunity occurrod. Mr. Siris Gbaiider Chatterjee of Bengal 
seconded the resolution. 

A delegate enquired vrhethcr the resolution was not in conflict 
with the creed of the Congress. The President replied in the nc;:a- 
tivo. Mr. Gidwani opposed the motion and moved’' an amendment 
that the original resolution bo substituted by the following : — 

This Congress looks upon the dccibiou of the British Uoverumeut about 
the status of Indians in Kenya as being in keeping with Euglaud's dLterminaiion 
to rule India as a subji^t couutiy and therefore this Oougress urges on the peop:e 
of to ixidoublc their efiorls to %%ipc oft the stigma of Bubjectiou as eany as 

ix>8sfl&\ 

^ This Congress farther asks the Worldng Committee to organise educative 
propaganda in the coimtxy mgarding the positioi. of Indians in the Colonics and 
to he!§ tiie iveuya Indians in any practical programme.” 

Mr. Yaknb Haesaiu secouciad Mr. Qidwaui’i propositioQ. 

Mr. Veiik.atram moved another amendment for etfoctive rebtlia* 
iion md Mvetanee of eoMMmio and etmuneroial relations with the 
DoadMens and the Cdonies, the boTcott of the Empire Exhibition 
ana tiio ptoniue of snpi-ort to tho E^ja Indhius in timir ifmstaooe 

Mr. w Aiaf AU 
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sucrgostod an amendment by declaring that the time had come aeri* 
ously to loconsider their assooiatiQB with the British Empire. Mr* 
Taqi opposed the resolution. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali strongly op^sed and gave some frank talk to 
those who> he said* talk so lightly of independence. Mr. Harisaryotham 
Rao and Mr. Eajendra Prasad endorsed Mr. Mahomed Ali’s views. 

Messrs. M. A. Dosai and I). D. Desai, Konya Indian delegates, al- 
so laid their case and strongly suppoitod the independence resolution. 

Mr. Tandon replying observed that Mr. Mahomed Ali acted 
against Mahatma Gandhi s programme in other respects but took his 
stand in respect of the speaker s resolution behind Mahatma Gandhi’s 
viow8« which was unfair. 

The motiou of Mr. Gidwani was thou put to vote and carried by 
261 votes against 207, and the original resolution in favour of in- 
depondoiico and amendmeiit for retaliation were both lost. 

The following resolutions were put from the Chair and carried:—. 
^ Tlutf Congress eApresses its sympathy with the sufferers from the recent 
tloods ill Dchai aud Cauara and Burma.** 

" A Commitu^e cousistiiig of the following six gentlemen be appointed to 
revise vhe eoustilution and luies of the Indian ISaiiouai Oengressand present their 
report to till* session of the Congress at Cocanada. 

*‘Mr. George Joseph, I'andit Jaharial Nehru (Convener) and Messrs. 
Sublius Ciuviuler Bose, Paitabhi Sltaramayya, P. D. Tandon and Jitcndralal 
nauei*3ec.’* 

Mr. Das next moved a resolution wclcoiiiing the released politi- 
cal pnsoijors and particularly nioutioiiing the names of Lala Lajpat 
Kai and Moulana Mahomed AIL A dclogato requested the mention 
of Mr. Jaiiiualal Bajaj, and another suggested the name of Dr. 
Kitchlow, and a Bengal delegate urged the inclusion of the name of 
Mr. J. L. Baiioijce. Another voice proposed that either no namos 
should be mentioued or they should name all the well-known leaders. 

The Congress next passed four resolutions covering the recom- 
mendations of the ISub-Committce on Hiudu-Muslim unity. 

The four resolutions pa.ssed run 

Knquiiy ou Hiiuiiwlubiim Eiolsj 

“ This Congress, wh'le expicesing its profound regret that daring the last 18 
months the inhabitants 'rtain towns and cities made attacks upon, aud caiis^ 
injurks to persons, jrties and places of worship of their neighbours in 
violation of the princip.es of religion aud humanity, and while b-^ievine that suoh 
attacks deserve the strongest* condemnation, resolves that the following Com 
mittOb be formed for the pnrpo. ; of visiting the places wheie disturbsmM have 
occurred and mvestigating the matters with a view to fix the responsibility 
them aud publicly condeTr. i those who are found guilty of such reprehensiUaae^ 
CongimfiucW resolves that the said Coi^ttee be asked to reomunund 
such measureii as l^e calculated to prevent, in future, simi.ar incidents so tkit all 
^ommuttitles may prictiso their respeotivc xeligfams without wounding the Isslings 
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Of each other and may co-operate in national matters with mutual confidence and 
good’WiiJ. * 

^^KesjWed that the Committee shall consist of (I) Abbas Tyabji Saheb, (2) T. A. 
K. fiherwani saheb, (S) Babu Bhagwan i»as, (4) Babu Burshoitam Das Tandon, (5) 
Master bunder bingh (Dayalpuiib (fi) blourge Joseph, and (7) B. b\ Bhaiucoa. 

^'Besolyed that the above Committee be requested to visit different places 
beginning with bahaiaiipui* and report within two months to the Ail-iiulia Con- 
gress Committee/’ 

National Pact Committee. 

^‘This Congress resolves that tne following geutleuien be appointed to 
{Njpepare a di*ait or the National Pact to circulate it lor opinion among me leading 
lepi'esentatives and inlluential persons of the different communities lu the country 
and after consideration of their opinion to submit their report to the Aii-iudia 
Congress Committee lor disposal at the Cocanada Congress. — (i) Laia Lajpat Kai 
(in case he cannot work on tire committee on account of illness, Paudit Maiian 
Mohan Malaviya), ^2) baruar Mehatab cingh, and (Ji) Dr. M. A. Ansarl (Convener)/' 

“ This Congtess resolves that the Working Committee be Instiucted to issue 
a public manifesto inviting tne attention of me indiaij newspapers to tne extreme 
necessity of exercising great restraint wnen dealing wicn matkcrs likeiy to affect 
inter-cummuual relations and aiso iu reporting events and incidents relating 
to iutor-communai dissensions and uommcntiug un them, and appeal to them not 
to adopt an attitude tnat may prove detrimentai to the best interests of India and 
may emibitter the i-elations between different communities.” 

Controliing Newspaper Controversy, 

« This Congress also resolves that the Working Committee be insiixuv^ied to 
appoint in eacu province a smail Committee wuica suouid request such news- 
papers as publish any matter likeiy to create lutercommunai dissensions mat they 
should desist from such a course oi action, and if lu spile of their* frieudiy advice 
no useful i'esUit is achieved, to proc.aiiu such newspapers. This Congress farmer 
resolves that in case such newspapers do not even then aiier their attitude, a 
boycott of them by the Congressmen should be declared at tne last resort.” 

Uindu-Muslim Luity Committees. 

This Congress resolves tiiac in the head quarters of every district, mixed 
Committees be esiab.ibhed under me supervision or District Cougreso Commiitets, 
ill cousuiiatioa with me Kiu-aiat Committee, rlindu .sabaas ana oiner rcspunsibie 
ioCdi associations, with a view to the maiuteuaece and secuiity ttiruuguout tuc 
districts, ana m r ue' case of any incident iikciy to disturb sucu peace and securiiy 
to endeavour to minimise its evil conscquouccs and proviue lor a speedy and 
satisfactory scttiemeni, and further lo encourage ptsopic in case of any provoca- 

to coi iuct themseiVes wiiu restraint ana refer the matter* to sucu Committees 
xm the redress of their grievances instead of themseives resorting to retaliatory 
measures.” 

The Hmdu.Mu8lim Question. 

While there was general satisfaction expressed at the oompromise 
decision on Oouncil-eutry the resolutions passed on Huida-Aluslim 
^relatioah left a good deal of apprehensions. The communal tension 
was discuMed by leading Pundits and Moulavis iu their informal 
ooBfeieiiQeib: aad after a hetted and aerimonioua debate th^ appointed 
a sub-committee of fourteen persons) seven Hindus and seven MusUmsi 
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to eomidor flio sagges^MU loade aod foraolste a eommon programme 
ol actii(m. 

Moul. Mabomed Ali was again the central figure for eompromise 
while Pandit Malaviya and Swami Shradhanand were the anthority 
on the Hindu side and Moulvi ShabHr Hussain of Deohand on the 
side of the Mahomedans. There were frictions now and then in this 
suVoommittee so that the delegates were often doubtful of a unani- 
mous settlement- Hot words were exchanged between two respected 
leaders and it seemed as if the sub-committee appointed to settle 
Hindu-Moslem dispute was to accentuate the differences. It took two 
days more for the committee to come to an agreement in the form 
of four draft resolutions as stated above. 

But friction sometimes bordering on deadlock arose on the ques- 
tions of Sangathan and Beclamation movements recently stai'ted by the 
Hindus. The Mahomedan leaders on the sub-committee like several of 
the Mahomedan delegates in the Congress smelt in the genesis of these 
movements danger to their community and they declared that Maho* 
medans being in the minority were liable to become weak as a com- 
munity if the Hindus who were in a majority organised themselves in 
the manner they had attempted, and that in any conflict the Hindus 
would have the upper hand. Pandit Malaviya and Swami Shradha- 
nand assured times out of number that these movements were not 
started in any aggressive spirit against the Mahomedans but to guard 
the Hindus themselves. The Mahomedan leaders were not convinced by 
these statements and demanded a definite declaration that both these 
movements should be stopped. The Hindus would not make any 
such declaration but explained with the memory of Saharanpur behind 
them that if the Mahomedans did not attack the Hindus the Sanga- 
than movement would ‘ ipso facto ’ cease to exist. Mahomedans on 
the other hand contended that it would be difficult to come to any 
agreement on the Hindu-Moslem question so long as the activities of 
these movements were not to be defined or modified. To allay the 
Moslem apprehensions on these two points therefore became the topic 
of .discussion between the leaders on both sides and at one time it 
was evident that the sub-committee would disperse without coming 
to any settlement. Maulana Abul Ealam Azad and other leaders now 
intervened informally impressing on the extreme urgency of a 
common agreement. The Sub-Committee again met and after 
protracted discussioo unanimously resolved that the leaders of the 
various communities should proclaim it sinful on members of their 
community to attack the honour of women, person and property and 
Nfigiona institutionB of others and, in case of aggi^ion, to defend 
^ \dotim hnd show tolerance. The Hindu leaders instead of agree* 
ing to wididiaw the Bedamalaon movement were prepared to allow a 
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oraunittee to proceed to l^e i^ea where Bedamation work was going 
on and raomre into eng <oomj|ri} or unreligigas practiDes «bnrMd and 
ieiM>rt1:)j'dMl&tlil)eoBmI»earTioxt on mosns al prevenllins eoA 
acts in fntuFe. 

. As regards Sangtdhan the Hindu l^ers on the Committee 
agreed to the snsgestion of the Mahomodaos that Civil Ckiaida shcwld 
be appointed in all district centres in which both Mabomednns and 
Hindus would become members) but at the same time tiie^ (Hindus) 
insisted on their ooutinuiitg the Sniigathan movmnent till the Ctv3 
Guards were propedy established. 

Two Teaolutipis oonfimuug these decisions of the sub-oommittee 
were moved in the open Congress and agreed fo as to the best possi- 
ble solution in the circumstanoes. EM as Mimdana Alml Eslaai 
Arad truly <d>8orved in the eonolndiiig portion of his addten the 
Hindu-Moilem unity was oul^ seen on the surface and onl^ in the 
Ciongress and that the teal work was still to be done in the oountiy 
and outside the Congress pandbL 

Pandit Malavjya announced that a joint proclamation wcmld be 
issued signed 1y Ulcuuis and Pandits declaring that it was sinful 
to make attacks oii poi'son, property and places of worship, '^en 
they had assembled) ho said) dfirk clotds hovered and some thou.^ht 
this session would mean the end of the Ck>ngrc88. Tn the Hindu- 
Muslim Bclatioiis Committee the representatives of the Jamait-ul 
Ulema and Hindu Mahasabha met like brothers in a spii-it of goodwill 
and cleared a good deeJ of the misunderstanding created by misro- 
porting of intontions of the HukIu Mahmabha. Ho had assured his 
Muslim brethren that Hindu S.angathau did not contain the least or 
remotest idea of pi-ciniinition against Muslims. The proelamation 
which the Ulcui.is and Pandits were signing would) ho hoped) prove a 
great foundation of everlasting love and unity between the two com- 
munities. Ho reminded the audience that so far Ixick as September 
192*1 he had suggested in Lahore the fomation of Civic Guards and 
he was sorry those were not then fonnod to check the mischief. He 
hoped they would soon meet in Delhi to inaugurate the move- 
ment for enrolling Civic Guards. 

* After thanks'givings Maulana Arad gave a shoit concluding 
address and then the session dosed with ciies of " Hindu-Muslim-ki 
Joi” and other “ Jais.” 
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CammuTwl Probl«|B in the Piujdb 

mie Hinda-Modam pidblem which the Congress diieiiued so 
thotosihly has a big history beliind it. It was not quite four years 
ago that the Puiqab gave a unique demonstration of inter*ooniinunal 
onh^. Hindus and Mahomodans who had treated each oi^r as 
ontoocdudilM for decades, actually drank water out of the same 
The eoBunumd festivals, the Dasahara and Mohurrum, instead of 
being OQoasioas for a breach of the peace, wore freely and etdihusias* 
tiealb PMtieipeted in by both communities. On this unique demons* 
tratioa great fiopes were naturally built for the future of India. 
But after tiie arrest of H. Oandhi there was a graduid emeigenoe 
of eofioae eommiinal dissensions. The success of Angora in the 
middle of 1922 elated Moslems to an unbounded extent, and 
the aerioiis sitaatioti at tibe end of the year in Turkish affairs raised 
Moslem feeling to a Iren^ (see pp. 66). Throughout 1928 tito ten- 
sion batinMn f^e Hindu and Mussalman masses in rarions parts of 
the eonidity inenased to a lamentable extent In Mareh and 
April Aere were open Tiats of a aerions nature in Amritsar, Multan, 
a^ in other parts of the Pniuab. In May there were farther 
ruM* at Amritsar, and a riot in Sind. In June and July, 
werexkts in Hora^badand Meerut, as well as in tite All*^^!***! 
distriflt of the United ProTinees, and a somewhat serious dutaftanoe 
atAjaufSk In August and 6<^tember there were furthor oudbieala. 
In the migocitiy of casies t^e Moslems were the aggreseots. 

Aa ever befmo, the atarting point of the trouble waa the Fbidl^, 
and tiie man upon whom has been fathered the main cause of ^ 
trouble was Mbui Fasl'i-Hnsun, Minister of the Punjab Gh>rt. In tin 
Pun^b, it shoidd be remembered, tbe Mahomodans form 
65p. o. of the population, are educationally backward, unable to 
compete with tto Hindus intelieetually, and demand special pro* 
tectum of thair intorsats. They are in additioo aggrossire both in 
religion and politics. They are more Pan*Ielamic disn natiomd. Ihe 
Hindus who form 34 p. o. of the population are edooational^ 
advanced, resido ohie% in towns, are oeonomioally in a better oimdl’. 
tion.fhan the Mahome^na and ate afraid of tiie httst^s f a n afjo MB n. 
The Ehbhe, foradng ll.p. o. of tiw population, were, until a few 
yean agp,#art«iid pueel of the Hinda cemmmaity. flat irithin fhe 
last ten .or ' twisAve yeers tfame has been a xemailtalde renaiiMnoe 
among them erhlih has uMde Aem keenly ooDsdoaB of ffhtir imii* 
^aa]%, amd ihooT mditary and ;pc^ioal inqMftaaoe. The 
diflssant AmditianB «id .hitMBsts of the thtae eenunumtioi 
raanltMi^ timeomsxte eo mma aal aad kwi 
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Mian Fadn-HoniD, (iha Mtulim Minutar* waa a Oongnaamao 
of tha pramoo-ao^paratioD days, a mambar of the Mtulim Leagna 
uid waa not left unnotiead by tha Martial law aathoritiaa. Aa 
a. oo-opeiator, he waa bound to oombat tba non-oo^oparation 
moTamant. And aa an old Congreaaman and mambar of tha MuaUm 
League, he waa bound to give exeoutiva effect to the Congraaa 
League Compact at Lucknow, which waa adopted in tha new 
reformed conatitution by the Gbvernmant aa far aa the Legia- 
lative Council waa concerned. The principle behind the Lucknow 
Compact waa that Mahomedana ahould wield 50 p. c. of influ* 
enoe in the Puigab, whether in tha Legialativa Council or in other 
bodiea. Mr. Faid*i*Huaain atrictly followed thia pdlicy and in doing 
80 claimed only to be giving loyal effect to the Lucknow Compact 
under the mandate of the Congraaa and the League. The moat 
dramatic reault of thia policy waa the diaoomfiture of the non-oo*opera* 
tion movement in the Punjab. The Mahomedana. whether co* 
operatora or non*oo*operator8. aaw that a bird in hand waa worth 
two in the buab. that their community derived immediate and tan^* 
hie advantage from even partial Swaraj under Mr. Faial'i’fluaain. 
and that thia waa worth more than the pioapective. hut uncertain, 
complete Swaraj of M. Gkindhl They therefore aolidly rallied 
round hia banner. 

Popular, diaeoutent in the Pupjah. 

With the arreat of M. Ghmdhi in March 1922 and with moat 
of hia treated lieotenanta atill in jail, the non*oo-operation movement 
ahowed aigna of rapid diaorganiaation. People could no longer help 
taUng notice of the Govt, and ita policiea and current eventa of leaa 
importance than non-ccoperation. It waa then that the non-Mualima 
began to ezpreaa their diacontent againat Mr. Faal-i*Huaain*8 policy. 
Then came the paaaing of the Gurudwara Bill in the Puiqab Crancil. 
Mr. Fazl-i'Huaain intr^uced it. It affected only Sikha and Hindua 
and waa bitterly oppoaed by the former. All the eleioted ffindu and 
Sikh memhen of the Legialative Council oppoaed it. Even the Govt, 
unembeti did not vote together aa ’ ia generally the rule. Yet 
the IKll waa paaaed in the , Council entirely with the aupport of the 
Mnalim members. Now the Luckimw Compact contained a dauie 
diat if tihree-fourtha of the memben of a community objected to any 
meoaure that affected that community, it ought tc be dropped. The 
paaainc of the Ghirudwara Bill waa a violent breadi of thia wholeaome 
tuBde|atcpda||g. The non-Mudim membera of the Council tried to 
get the GoviMnQr. in virtue of his special mpondbOities towards tbs 
minoriisas imdv tile Instrument of Instrnotiona. to use a moderating 
influence on Mr. Fad-i*Husain. So they waited <m the Governor is 
t deputation hut be dedined to interfere In tiie matter on the gronad 
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tiiat Mr. Fad-i-Hasain commanded a miyority in the Gonneil for his 
policy. It was dearly a more oa the lines of Sir Bampfidd 
Fuller in East Bengal durinj^ Ihe Partitioo days in Bengal. 
The deputation had the yeiy effect it sought to avoid : a public 
meeting of the Mahomedans which solidly supported the policy 
of the Minister was held ‘ in Lahore as a counterblast to 
the deputation. The non*Muslim members of the Legislative 
Council next moved a vote of censure on Mr. Husain. As was to 
be expected, the hlahomedan nuyority solidly opposed it and the 
motion foiled. 

What happened in the Council was repeated tenfold in local 
bodies, and a thousand-fold amongst the masses acoompained, in this 
ease, with arson, loot and murder. As a result of the riots at 
Amritsar and Multan, the local people appealed co the non-violent 
Congress leaders to come to tiieir help and create a peaceful atmos- 
phere. Accordincdy Messrs Das. Nehru. Bajagopalachariar and 
other Congress leaders undertook the task. They arrived in 
the Puigab at different times during the latter ^f of 
March and the first week of April. They found that the 
relations between the Hindus and Musalmans. both educated and 
uneducated, were so greatly strained that each community as a whole 
had practically arrayed itself in an armed camp against the other. 
The conclusion at which they arrived after making enquiries was . 
that while it was true that almost the wboh Hindu and Mussalman 
population of the Puigab was, more or less, affected, the reasons 
which applied to the so-called educated classes were entirely different 
from those of the masses, because the latter had to no small 
extent been exploited by interested persons among the former 
for their own selfish ends. So far as regards the masses, the real 
causes of the trouble were firstly the memories of ^Talabar and Multan 
iiots, secondly the Sbudhi and the Hindu Sangatbaa movements, which 
had in their turn given rise to a counter agitation amougst the 
Mahomedans. These movements were being carried on in a spirit of 
hostility which had been fostered and spread throughout the province 
end beyond it by the press of both communities. 

Maulasa Ab.:l Kalam Asad, Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mrs. 
Sarqjini Naidu visited Multa” on the 10th April. They held^co.r 
▼creations with Hindu and Mussalman represents'.’ es selected by 
tiheir respeotiye communities at public meetings held for the purpose, 
^t a previous joint meeting of some Hindus and Mahomedans tiie 
following six points were had d ywn for settlement : — 

1. Change of Hie route of certain Taieia processior* 2. The 
closing of certain beef and jhatka ihest shops. 3. Boycott of 
^^^ohsomedan labour by Hindna. 4. Compensatioii to be paid ly one 
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^ounfuii^ to the otiier. 6. Withdnwil of enmual omw 
* i* fM t the moBilMn botii oommaoitias. 6. EAtAa 

It WM stiitod that a oommon nodantapding m* anhrad at ip. 
w^pact oi lita lait tliraa pcaotB> aod that tha firet thiaa wara laft oyar 
for a aabaaqpaot aaaatbg whudi Davar oama off. At tha raprasan- 
tative meatiog bald by tiia tiiraa laadara it waa agraad that tba aiz 
pofaita mnnoaiatad aboya wara tha ooly poiota for dia pwi^i, t h a t 
Mm iduda aatdamaot hiogad upon tha firat point» Ae othara Wng 
only of aaoondary importanoa. Thay aooordint^ tMk up that point 
aa tba firat and tha main ^piaation at tha azpraaa dasra of tha partiaa. 
Qnt of tha objaotiona takau by tha Moaaalmana to any ohanga 
whatayar waa baaad on leligiooa grounda> but it waa oyarrulad by 
li iw i a n a Abul Kalam idioaa ruling waa aooaptad on all handa. It 
appaarad tiiat a ohanga of routa> whUa potting Mahomadana to no 
aaciopa iooonyanianea* affordad littla or no gnarantea againat tha 
raonmnoa of riota. Tha Hindu apokaan»n azplainad that hia aidai 
being tha more oppraaaad and aggrieved party, waa inaiating on the 
ohanga mora aa a token of future good*will of the Mahomadana tliim 
aa an afbetiye remedy for the evil. Tha Mahomadan apokaaman. 
howaver. a^raaaad tha inability of hia oommunity to aooept tha 
propoaal in ita entirety but waa willing to agree to the removal of the 
daughter hooaa from within the Munioipd . limita. provided tha 
beef ahopa ware maintained aa at preaent. As to any demand of 
(ho Muaaalmana againat the Hindus, he stated that thay^ had none, 
and added that the one consolation he could offer to the Himtna 
was to azpreas his aincere regret for what had happened. An 
impasse waa thus reached and the negotiations were broken off. 
Matdus Abul Kalam Asad r^nd Pundit Motilal Nehru at a mass 
PMeting of Hindus and Mahomadana explained at full length 
whrt had happened at the interoommunal conferanoe and while 
advising the Mahomadana tc see their way to aooept any one of 
the propsals made by tha Hindus, impressed upon tha latter tha 
daniability of forgetting the past without insisting upon any teats of 
futnxa goodwilL 

Suddhi and Siugathsn. 

* Hm Suddhi movemient started by Swami Shradhanand to rc' 
daim tha Malkana Bejputsi who ware Moslems only in name, into 
£&tduism was another sore point with tha Mahomadana. The leaders 
met Swami Shradhanand and Kunwar Abdul Wahab Khan at Agra and 
ooDvataed with a number of Malkana Bi^pats. According to them 
(he mmnbara of both communities were folly antitiad to propagate 
their raspaotiyerafigiona among these people and to mduoa tbmby 
peaceful persueafeii io emifine thamaelyea to the tdigions prrffttoaa 
d one CQimnimiti' end idre up (hoae of the other. It wee abo tqpeo to 
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tii0 HalkMiu to adopt raoh prooau of oonvendon or m tiiej 

ni^ b« adtiaod. ^ 

Than again the Hindu Suigcfthan waa a moveBaeiifr eraifinad toAe 
purpoae which the name aignift^, vie the organieation of HinH n aooiety. 
Indeed* both Hindu and Muaiilman Sangathana are eminently deair* 
able to hdp the growth of the Indian Nation at the preaent atage 
of ita eziatenoe* . But the M oaaal m ana looked upon it aa a movement 
apeoially daaigned to harm them and atarted a oounter^ovement 
of a aimilar natui^ 

The aooounta of happeninga in eonneotion with the RmtitM and 
Sangathan movementa given in the preaa of both oommunitiea and the 
atrong language uaed in commenting upon them had very largely oontri* 
buted toin&ame communal paaaiona. The Congreaa leadera accordin^y 
invited the editora of the newapapera publiahed in Lahore to meet Aem 
in an informal conference to device the beat meana of checking the 
miachief. Practically the whole Indian Preaa of Lahore willingly 
reaponded to the invitation and at an informal conference it waa 
agreed that a committee of preaa repreaentativea would, in conaultation 
with Provincial Gongreaa and Ehiliiat Committeea, talm the neceaaary 
atepa to verify all aenaational communal newa before pnUiahing 
it. 

Communal Bepreaentation. 

Aa regards Communal repreaentation, according to the Musaal- 
man demand, seats in the Couneila, in the Municipalities and District 
Boards, in the University, and also public offices should be divided 
amongst different communities according to their numerical strength 
and unleaa that waa done there could be no peace in tiie Punjab. 
The Hindua and the Sikhs, on the other hand, were egainat communal 
representation of any kind. With a view to see whether a via m'dia 
could be found the leadera invited certain Hindus and Maasalnums of 
the Province representing extreme views on both aides to elect two 
representative committees. This committee was subsequently enlarged 
by tile ad^tion of one representative of the Hindu Sabha and another 
of the Muslim League, the presidents of the Provincial Congress and 
EhilafaSi Committees, and of the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee. After a good deal of duousaion a smaller committee was 
elected eonsisting of two representatives from each of the three c^* 
uunities, Hus representative committee diacoased all possible 
questions with reference to t^ese disputes, but unfortnnatdy 
Dot arrive at any oondnded agreement. Had the proposal of divi£ng 
the seats in the Council in the proportion ot 46, 80 and 85 ^ per 
cent fiiQ Mahomedans, Hindus and Sikhs respectively 

Imd ^aoeepted by the Mahomedans, the other eommoaitiae woiM 
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luT« «ersed to like »vme pioportioa kt tlie Muoidpalitiei and 
in tha Dbtriet Boarda -with aoparats nommanal eieotoratesi and 
it wodd have been pouible to anfre at some amngement 
whereby Btndus and Mahomedans could be assured of alteniately 
represenfing the opiTersity. But the Idahomedans who form 
near^ 56 per oenb of the population and were allowed only 60 
per oent representation under the Lnolcnow oompaot -did not agree 
to a further reduction which would have the effect of oonverting 
their nuyoiity into a minoril^ as against a possible combine of 
non-Mudim representatives. Communal representation was admittedly 
an evil from the national point of -viewi but in the existing cir 
oumstanoes and notil greater national solidarity was attained, the 
leaden opined that the system though wrong in principle should be 
aooepted by all the parties oonoerued, and that the tiirea communi- 
ties should join hands in pressing upon the (Jovemment a demand 
for a very extensive franchise and for the abolition of ofiBcial seats 
on the Council, the Municipal and District Boards and in the 
University. 

As no formal settlement could be arrived at on the question of 
oommunal representation, the other points raised by the parties in 
their respective notes of communal grievances were not formally 
dealt with but certain principles were generally agreed upon in the 
oou.se of discussion. These were put in the form of n '.utions I 7 
tho president (Mr. C. R. Dass) and copies were supplied to the 
memloTs of the joint committee. The following is the dra. j of 
tiie resolutions as showing the general trend of opinion in the 
Punjab.— 

Draft Besolntions. 

“ 1 . That to remove all misunderstandings, doubts and suspicions 
regarding th' connection of the Mohammedans with whaft is called 
Pan-Is'-niic activities, this comii..wtee declares that although it is right 
and natural fo. odian Mohammedans to sympathise with Moham- 
medans in other parts of the world, and to take neiassary siaps to 
jdndioate the ric^ts of the Ehilafat, there is no reason for any appr^' 
*hension tiiat thqy would join any Mohammedan invader of India and 
that on the contrary it is the duty of every true MAsmmedan to 
* 'n t!. ffindus and others in er^Aling any such invamen. 

“3. Thai this Committee further points out that mcpiew^on of 
opinion regarding this matter by individual Hindus or Mussalmanb. 
width in cny way oontradicts tl^ above mentioned dedaration should 
be taken as &s ontoome of undue toOd unworthy suspifion and rhould 
not be made the founda. n of an attao!; on either oournmnity- 

“3. That this Cmnmittee farther resolves that It sbonM be 
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ooniteotily borne in made by all eommnnitiea in the Poidab ihafe 
India ia not for any community or mmmunitiea, but that Ttm«* jg 
for tibe Indiana and atanda for the fuaion or federation of all 
oommonitieB. 

**4. That whereaa each odaununity haa'the right of converting 
othera to its faithi no unfair meana ahould be used and no oppreaaion 
should be resorted to> and where any such case is alleged* it should be 
investigated by the Pui^ab Beoonciliation Board to be appointed by 
thia Committee and the decision of the said Board should be accepted 
the communities concerned. (Note — The names of some leading 
gentiemen were noted as members of the Board.) 

*‘6. That in as much as the local press has unfortunately eontri* 
buted to much of the ill-feeling between the different communities* 
the said Board should meet the Editors and Iibnagers of Indian 
newspapers and take such steps with their concurrence aa may 
prevent such mischief and ahould in particular request them not to 
publish any cases of communal injustice or oppression before the 
same have been investigated by the Beoonciliation Board. (Note— 
Necessary steps in this connection have already been taken). 

“6. That whereas the piijsservation of cows and the prevention 
0 ! their slaughter is considered desirable by all communities on 
economic grounds and whereas there is a large body of Mohammedan 
opinion in favour of voluntry prevention of cow slaughter in deference 
to the Hindu feeling in respect thereof* this Committee resolves that 
no Hindu or Hindus should propose or cause to be proposed any 
legialation regarding cow-killing without the concurrence of the 
Mohammedan community and further that any disputes or difference 
in respect of cow slaughter or prevention thereof should be referred 
to and decided by the Reconciliation Board. 

“7. That the Committee further resolves t^ any attempt by 
at^ one community to boycott any other community socially or econo- 
mically* or in any other way is foolish* ui^ust and unworthy of both 
communities* and that any dispute or difference arising by of 
such attempt should also be settied by the said Board whose decuion 
must be accepted by the parties who are concerned in such dispute or 
differences. 

“8. That the Committee recommends that the three communitieB 
in the Puidab should enter into the National Fact regi^ing the 
Council and the Municipal and other local Boards full particulars of 
wMoh are set out in the schedule which is to ^ taken as a part of 
this resolution* and it is resolved that any disputes and dineren^ 
which mi^ arise from non-observance thereof should be settled um 
• i^nsted l^'the said Board. (Note— As the negotiations were btoMn 
vp no Sch e d i de warprepaied.) 
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Tli« CSoDgraa leadan iailad to bdng a tapproebentant betwaw 
tha two oominoaitiw and the Conferenoai lad to only ooa rasolti 
nam^t loooaiing paUio attaniaon to lAe grart aelfiabneBa of tha 
parties oonoemed aod tha need of great restraint in oommonal quaa* 
tiona Mr. Das told the Faigab people in anger that since their 
fuMtmdbU squabbles could not be composed, Punjab can wait but 
Swaraj can not, and instead of wasting time oyer attempts to settle the 
sordid claims of the contending factions, he and hk party would rather 
devote their energies towards the Swaraj programme, leaving Punjab 
to welter in its own sin. The leaders left Punjab in disgust. 
Hence the great attempt made at the Special Congress to thrash 
out the Hindu'Moslem question once more. After this communal 
riots were at a wane, and partly because of the great Swangist 
preparations for fighting the elections, the party bickerings on 
such trivial questions as had been agitating the wire-pullers before 
ceased and the inauguration of a new programme diverted public 
attention to a new channel. The Das-Nehru party, immediately 
after the Special Congress, set out in an intensive campaign in 
Northern India, but it failed to penetrate the South. More than the 
Congress mandate, the Swaraj mandate became the ringing triumpet 
call And Hindus and Moslems had to decide promptly whether 
they would join the new party or remain in the old rut. The 
fiimous October war-cry of the Swarqjists now came out in the 
foDowing terma — 
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The October Manifesto 

Th« SwArajya Pity i§ia#d th# ibUniiliig mmiftto from AlUmbid dofod 
Oolobor 14, 1923 orw Cho atgoolim m Pondit MotilftI MUhio, GmovoI 
Socrolofy» 

The principles and policy to be^lcllowed by the Smraiya Party on its entry 
into the L^islative Assembly and the"Piovinoial Councils have been sufloiently 
indicated in the piogiamme of the Party published in February last. The rele- 
vant part of that programme is gpiven below and it is only necessary to 
certain points and deal with certain aspects which the events of the last eight 
months have brought into prominence. 

It will be convenient at the outset to the position of the Swarajya 
Party in relation to the Indian National Congress perfectly clear. It was 
declared at the earliest possible opportunity that it was a party within the 
Congtess and as such an integral part of the OoDgress. It is not and was never 
intended to be a rival organisation and its promoters have always kept in view 
the essential principles of Non-violent Non-co-operation as they understand them. 
This position has now been made clear by the resolution of the recent Special 
Session of the Congress which, while affirming these essential principles, amords 
full opportunity of service to Congressmen who believe in carrying the good 
fight into the enemy’s camp by entering the Councils. It was our earnest desire 
to afrivo' at a settlement which would render it unnecessary to oontinne the 
separate organisation of the Party by incorporating it into the Congress as one 
of its varkms departments and subjecting it to the oontinl of the general Congress 
Bzeeutive. But this desire oonld not be fnlfilled in view of the terms of the 
compromise finally agreed upon and confirmed by the Special Session. It is 
obviously impossible to carry out the object in view without an effective organisa- 
tion to control the prooe^ings of Congressmen who go into the Connoils. The 
Bwarajya Party must therefore oemtinne to fnnetiem as wasblearly understood 
throughout the negotiations which ended so happily in the compromise adopted 
by the Congress. It need hardly be pointed out that the only right course open 
to Non-co-opeiators who have so far opposed Council-entry and now desire to 
avail of the permission accorded by the Congress is to join the Swarajya Party 
and subject themselves to its discipline. Any othw course would not only be 
inconsistent with the spirit of the compromise but would defeat the very object 
with which it was sanctioned by the Congress. It is the first and the foremost 
duty of the Swaxajya Party to guai^ the honour and prestige of the Congress in 
and out of the Councils and it cannot approve the conduct of those noa*oo- 
operating Congressmen who did not favour Council-entry before the resolution 
of the Delhi Special Congress and axe now setting thein^ves up as independent 
oandidates without agreeing to submit to any discipline. Such conduct can <mly 
bring discredit on the Congress, and the so-called Independents cannot but be 
treated the Par^ as ontsidm What th«^ are doing is in eflsot oonnter- 
propagiJida against the Party which is the very thing the Congreis resolntioii 
was int^ed to avoid. It is hoped that they will receive no eoimteaeiMS from 
the Working Committee of the Cmgress. 

Beal Nature of Befonna. 

The Swaraj Party believes thi^ the guiding motive of the^ ftritlih in 
governing India to serve the selfish interests of their own county and that 
the so-called Beforma axe a mere blind to farther the said intereets under the 
pietenoe of granting xeoponaible government to India, the real object being to 
^tinue tlm exploitation A the unlimited xeeonxoes of the oonntiy by keeping 
Indiaiii pennaaently in a enheervient poeitkmito Britain and denyina; them et 
*><>ffionagibroad theuMnt olmnentaiy righle of oitlaeaehip< It ieda^ Mooming 
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AbaodaDtly clear that the Britiaht while proteBsing equality of treatment, are in 
practice enbjecting the whole Indian Nation to hamiliation and insult in all 
parts of the world where British influence is supreme. The Party notes with 
pride and satisfaction that the people of India are resoWed to sabmit no longer 
to the national humiliation imposed upon them by the autocratic will of their 
British rulers and in full concurrence with the Congress expresses its emphatic 
opinion that Indians have no option but to continue to carry on a policy of pro- 
gressive non-violent Non co-operation with the present system of Government 
until it is radically changed in accordance with the will of the people expressed 
through their chosen representatives. 

Whilst the Swaraiya Party is convinced that it is absolutely necessary to 
keep in view the various stages of non-co-operation and believes that by entering 
into the Legislative bodies it will materially help the genera) campaign o( non- 
co operation, it realises at the same time that there are true nationalists in the 
country who, without agreeing with the principles of non-co-operation, are in 
qrmpathy with the Party programme so far as it relates to Councils. With such 
nationalists the Party has no quarrel. It is open to them if they sign the 
Congress creed to join the Council section of the Party without identifying them- 
selves with the activities of non-co-operators outside the Councils by giving the 
requisite undertaking required by the Party from all its members who stand for 
election. A country engaged in freedom’s battle must mobilize all available 
forces and a national soldier fit to serve in the National Army need not be diii- 
carded simply because he is unfit or unwilling to serve in the Natioaal Navy and 
Air Force as well. He mnst, however, submit himself to the discipline of the 
particular department of the national organization which he elects to enter. It 
will be observed that the words used in Article V of the Programme of the Party 
copied below are Nationalist candidates ” and not Party members as 
candidates”. Any nationalist who subscribes to the creed of the Congress and 
to the Council policy of the Party can therefore be set np by the Party as its 
candidate and will not thereby become a member of the Party for any other 
purpose. He will however be bound by ail the rales which may be framed by 
the Party to regulate the conduct of Party members of the Councils. Some 
mis-apprehension exists in the pnblic mind as to the exact nature of the Congress 
creed which an intending candidate who is not already a member of the Congress 
is expected to sign. It is nothing more than ** the attainment of Swarajya by 
the people of India by all legitimate and peaceful means ” and has no reference 
whatever to non-co-operation which the Congress has adopted by resolutions 
passed at its periodical and special sessions, such resolutions being no part of the 
Creed. The form of the undertaking required is given below. 

Issue Before the Electorates 

In the pnblisherl programme the immediate objective of the Party is stated 
to be the speedy attainment of full Dominion Status” which is explained to 
mean *Hhe right to frame a constitution ailopting such machinery and system as 
are most snited to the conditions of the country and the genius of the people. ” 
It B essential for the self-rcailization of a pi-ople to be free to exercise their 
natural and inherent right to determine and adopt a system of Government 
most suited to their civilization and the ir cherished traditions. When sneh a system 
has been fully evolved it cannot be very different from the Swarajya which is 
the ultimate goal of nationalist India, The immediate objective of the party 
must necessarily be something falling short of complete bwarajya and it is 
therefore refisnred to in the programme as the securing of the ** right to frame a 
constitution” as distingnisfaed from the ** fully evolved constitution” itseli 
The words ** Domtalon' Status ” are used in their well understood teobnicajr sense 
to convey a definite Idea of the nature of the constitution to the minds of English 
•tatennen and jnilsie and are not intended to mean any special form of Oown- 
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ment establidied in any particular dominion. It is evident that before the old 
order of things can give place to the new |)|e authors of new order must have an 
efEective control of the old. In oth$r words as a ^eces8ary preliminary to the 
right to frame their own constitution of Swarajya the people of India must 
obtain an efEective control of the existing machinery and system of Government. 
To remove all doubt and speculation in the matter the Swarajya Party theiefoie 
declares that it will contest the forthcoming elections on the broad basis of the 
incontestable right of the people to secure such effective control It will not 
concern itself with trivial reforms in the various departments of the administration 
to be obtained by the grace of the Government but will insist on a transference 
of the power to effect the neoessa^ reforms from the bmcancracy to the people 
themselves. Long lists of grievances have been set forth in the elect-on 
manifestoes of certain parties individuals, but the mt:ans suggested for their 
redress have no fascination either for the Swarajya Party or, as it firmly believes, 
for the people of India. The Swarajya Party will not lay itself out to secure 
famine ration for the politically famished people of India but will devote all its 
energy to provide them with a feast of substantial right of citizenship which is 
their due. On questions like the salt-tax certification and the Kenya betrayal 
the Party has no faith in baiting measures of the nature suggested in certain 
quarters but believes in the complete eradication of a system which makes such 
atrocities possible as the only remedy. Under existing conditions the Party 
considers it an abuse of the suffrage of an Indian electorate on the part of its 
representatives to engage in such questions as the readjustment of the powers 
and duties of the Secretary of State, the Government of India, the Provincial 
Governments, and various other officials. The Swarajya Party maintains that 
the powers those functionaries exercise vest in the people by right and can only 
be properly exercised by their representatives. 

The National Demand. 

The demand to be made by the members of the Party on entering the 
Legislative Assembly will therefore in effect be that the right of the people 
of India to control the existing machinery and system of Government shall 
forthwith be conceded and given effect to by the British Govcinment and the 
British Parliament. It is no answer j this demand to say that the Govern- 
ment of India has no power under the Act to cnterlain it. \Vo ki30W it has not 
and we do not ask it to find some power within the four corners of the Act 
to uc. ; with it. It har indeed nothing whatever to do with the forms prewribed 
for resolutions, or other motions or with the Act itself. We take the position of 
the Government of India to be precisely what the late Lord Morley said, viz, 
it was that of an agent of the British Cabinet. The demand will be addressed 
to tiic principal through the accredited agent as soon as practicable after the 
results of the elections are declared and before the Legislative session begins, in 
such manner and form as the elected members of the Party may determine. It 
will in its nature be an offer of certain tc^rms which it will be for the agent to 
accept or refut-e on behalf of the principal or take such other action thereon as 
he may be advised. , , * j 1 . 1 . 

The attitude of the elected members of the Party in the Afsembly and the 
Councils will depend on the action taken by the Government on the demand 
formulated by them on the lines indicated above. If the right itself is conceded 
it will be a matter for negotiation between the Government and the Nationalist 
member in the Assembly as to the manner in which the right is to be given effiec^ 

to. But in the event 6f the Government refusing tc entertain the said dcinm 

or, after agreeing to do so, offei-ing terms which arc not acceptable, it shall he 
the duty of Gie members of the Party elected to the Assembly and the 
Councils, if they constitute a majority, to retort, in the woi^e of we Jjjrty 
Pi'egramnie, to a jioHcy of uniform, continuous and cousistciit ODStruction 
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wUh a ^fkm to moloB Oownmnit thi^ tho Aimiblj ind Oounoili <mpoiiible/* 
flw bbleotioii that tiie GtmmineDt w&l not ium siilBoient time between the 
date on wbidi demand to made and the opening Seseion of the Lcglelatiixe to 
0(metoer to to met by the pabite of this mamfeito which indicates clearly 
the essential features of ^e demand and copies of which are being forwarded to 
tbe lndto Offioe and the Qownment of India. There is ample time between 
nowand Jaaaaiy 1004 lor the Oovenunent to be prepared to make up its mind 
at leastas towheUmr it will disBsiSB the demand summarily or try to arrive at a 
aMement. In the former case the coarse to be adopted by the Party members 
at the imenibly and the Goonoils has been clearly indicated above. In the latter 
li ariH te etQr to ariange the tersm and oonditions on which the negotiations are 
topioessd» 

. Relation to Other Political Parties. 

9lm Bwaiajya JMgr desires to make it qnite clear to the other political 
parttei te l^ large that it to pledged to obstruction 

wSlnlrt bo tnosnatoont with in^pi^ioip^ to ooppc^t a nim«ei^ial measarc 
iaiiodMiid t^^^^ party nr groap af members if snch messare is opposed 

dt shaU atoo be alwaya open to membei's of the Pi&y to 
asssito ^ *^ ^B****^^ prcmoie tbe general ipotiicy 

dt itoe Raty, a ^ honafide ** jnvtoation from any otber party or.gronp of menibees 
Ls|^ to joia the totter te the purpose of deteting the Oovemmeat 
on iBiy imtt»dlloiaI meanare opposed by ^ Gtovernmenti oronaiqroffisialmeasi^ 
enpOM by the iavtofng party m g;iwp of membm In the event of ttie nmnbem 
bi'tMftominiyaPnrtyMng inandnovity ih^^^ inviiatioii only 

wheathcy tem ann^iiy of'the Jjsidototnm^ with the invitiiig 

pmr^ or group of membein. The townna^ Party espeets all other parties and 
fdseafa Indian BiembeBi in the isswnbly or the Coi^iis to eopport to whole- 
iNttrtediy in the initial demand oet oat above and to that end invites their 
■asiitance and eo-opmation in tesiiilatlng and presenting it. It is impossible to 
oshoeivetbat there can be any sertods dilfeimoes between trne nationali^^^ 
‘Whtohevei party they ma^ belong as to thegeneial attitude thty ought to take in 
ille iMmbfy and the Council towards a system of Government which stands 
who^ discrcxliod in the eyes of all classes of Indians. 

Aeagrioultonst of India needs no assurance of the unswerving loyalty of 
thoBvmaiya Party to his cause. He is the back-bone of the country and the 
mainstay of the whole Congress movement. It has now been fully dmonstiated 
that he believes in the Congress and the Congress believes in him. The 
Swsmjya Party would miserably fail in its primary duty if it did not make 
the betterment of his deplorable condition its first and foremost ooncern. 
It is a happy sign of the times that he is fully convinced that his salvation does 
not lie in the temporary benefits which a ** benign Government is likely 
to confer or weihmeaning friends arc expected to gain. He believec in 
Svwajya as the only remedy for his many ills and knows that his party is the 
party which strives for nothing short of dwarajya. The case with the landown- 
ing classes to however different and it has to be neted vdth regret that the tongue 
of alander has of late been more than nsnally busy to estrange them from the 
Rwairajya Par^. All sorts of fanciful stories are being circulated to the pre- 
judice of the Party. The Bwarajya which the Party aims at is represented as 
sotnetiking arhich has no place whatever for this ancient order the members of 
wbidi have ha the past fmnrtdied many a brilliant chapter to tbs history of the 
comitry, and even in llieso dei^mmate days ardent aationaltots 

aatouig them. Tkb^Pirty ean on^ anwal bo these latter to set at rest the doubts 
mid irfigtviiigs cf tk^ iem enli^tened brethren by explaining to them the 
sUrHoas liut that Itoose who dmiie to help in the buildto^ of Bwamjya can- 
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Mt poMi^lf dreun of tnch nmdoOM gt to Dnderatliie the very foQBdmtkHis ^ 
as it hid existed for hn&dreds of yeais in India by trying to eliiniiiite an 
iaqwmnt and Infloential class from it Tme it is that the Far^ ^aads lor 
jastioe ibo the tenant, bnt poor indrad inil be the quality of that jastioe if it 
fatoiTesmoyinjostioe to the landlord. The Party believes that it is only to 
eerviag the true interest of both thats^ can find a so id base for Swamjya ahd is 
pledged to stand by the one as firmly as by the other in its hour of ne^ It irel- 
coBMS nitionaliBt iSemindars who intend contesting the elections as comiadai in 
arms if 'Will only agree to avail of the many opportunities for co-opeiation 
wkh the Party whieb are bound to have within the limitations of their 
known diiabitiUes. Ashsaaircady been stated, the Swarajya Section of the 
Party is open to ad who will satisfy the very simple conditions to whioh no true 
nationaHot can have any possible objection. For reactionaries, whether sdo 
or otfami, (he Party has no sympatlqr whatever. 

nere are oerti^ other points which iiafe formed the subject of entoiiy but 
it is obviously impoinble to go into-lurther details in this manifestoi. miMfii will 
depend upon the ciroumstanoes which will arise aflnr the elections ate Over. It 
will then be lor the elected members to decide what dourse to adopt heephog in 
view the prindpiss of oon-vioient non-oo-opecation. The Party hopes and tmsla 
that its ICembers will be resourceful enoqgh to meet all eventualities. 

Hostile fnfineneesL 

These are the broal lines of woib which the Party has laid out to ftself. 
How far it will meet with sQooeis depends with the support it receives ficm tto 
pubiie in general and the electorates in partkmlar. As is well-known, h: Starts 
on the campaign with a heavy handicap. Many of its best men have been dis- 
qualified by the Qevernmeut from voting or staniing for election for iltootbier 
mtoe than the love for their countiy. Crippled as it hM thus become, it bM 
only had a free hand in the matter of the forth-coming elections since the ISat 
Special Session of the Congress. Many other influences have been at worb against 
it whioh it is needless to enter into as the Party knows no going back whm it baa 
once entered the field and will fight to the last man if the country will a^pt 
its services. It does not admit chat any of its members has really lost the 
privilege of seeking suffrage of his countrymen and will set up some ol them 
as its candidates in spite of the disqualification unjustly imposed upon them. 
By doi^ so the Party offers the Government an opportunity to remove those 
disqualifications and make the elections a fair test of the real feeling in the 
country. But if the Goveniment, which boasts of having conceded a sulMtantial 
measure of responsible Government to the people of India, cannot have the 
courage to admit men of tried merit and undoubted patriotism into the 
Legislatures of the country, it stands self-condemned. The Party fully trusts 
that the people will staiirl by it in electing its candidates and thereby 
helping to expose the frau<l practia*d during the last three years in their names. 
PetaiM instructions in this behaif will follow. 

ANNEXURE A. 

Extracts from the Programme of the Swarajta Party. 

I — The goal of the Party is the attainment of Swarajya. 

III. — The immediatti objective of the Party is the spe^y attainment of full 

pominion Btatus, that is, the securing of the right to fn^e a Constitution adopt- 
iug such machinery and system as are most suited to the conditions of the country 
and to the genius of the people. . 

IV. ^The Party will lormulaic a definite programme of oiganising alid 
instructing the electors of the Legislatures in the country. 
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Y. — The FUrty will set tip Katknuilttt cazididates throngbottt the oountiy to 
oontest and secnio the seats in the Legislative .Connoils and Assembly at the forth- 
ocmiing general elections on the iollowing basis : — 

(a) They will, when they are elected, present on behalf of the country its 
legitimate demands, as formulated by Uie Party, as soon as the elections are over 
and a«k for their acceptance and fuliilment, within a reasonable time, by tl^e 
Government. 

(b) If the demands are not granted to the satisfaction of the Party, occasion 
will then arise for the elected members belonging to the Party to adopt a policy 
of uniform, continuous and consistent obstruction within the Councils with a view 
to make Government through the Councils impossible, but before adopting such a 
policy the representatives of the Party in the Councils will, if necessary, strengthen 
themselves by obtaining an express mandate of the electorates in this ^half ; 

(c) Detailnl instructions in this behalf will be given by the Party after the 
elections are over. 

(d) In no case will any member of the Party accept office. 

ANNEXU RE B. 

Membebs* Fobm of Undebtakikg. 

I, of 

... being a member of the Swarajya Party of the Indian National 

CongresSi do hereby offer myself as a candidate on t^half of the said Patsy for 
election to the Legislative Assembly (or Council) from the Constit uency of 

and declare that if my candidatuin is appiovcd by the Gcneial 

Council (or Provincial) Committee I shall faithfully follow the principles and 
policy of the Party as laid down in its Programme passed at Allahabad on the 
22nd February, 1923, and shall strictly conform to all rules and directions which 
may have been, or may hereafter be, issued by the General or Provincial Council 
of the Party of a Sub-Committee appointed by either of the said Councils regulat- 
ing the conduct o£ elections by members of the Party. 1 further a^;;ec that in 
case I am duly elected I shall faithfully observe all rules and carry out all 
instructions which may from time to time be issued by tho General Council for 
the guidance of the elected members of the Lcgiblative*^Asscmb;y and the Provincial 
Legislative Council, and if at .^ny time I f<«el unable to carry out such instructions 
I shall forthwith resign my scat and sec', c-eicction if so advised. 


The Viceregal Threat 

Tho reply to tho warcry of tho Swarajists : “to wreck these 
monsters of reforms which were drinking the life-blood of the nation 
and make Government by Councils impossible” as declared by Mr. 
■i-f), B. Das> came promptly from no less a person than the Viceroy 
Lord Beading. He set all speculation at rest as to tho attitude of 
Government in face of the now Swarajist onrush by boldly coming 
forward in the arena of controversial politics and openly giving out his 
mind. The occasion was a dinner arranged for the purpose at tho 
Simla Chelmsford Clubby Sir Mian Mahomed Shafi on the 171h of 
October 1923. A large and distinguished gathei<ing of some 70 high 
ofBcials and non-officials participated in the function which though 
looking like a social gathering was in reality a political demonstration 
of the vested interests of the first magnitude. 



Sr l&liomed SHAFI in proMising the toast (41ftii jK 0 Mli of the 
aTening poared forth his eulogy of Lord Reading. ft^ a Mossal- 
man ho attached the greatest importance to the Lsihiiahiii^ Treaty on 
the Turkish question in the iolution of which, he said, Lord leading’s 
GoTeminent contributed a ^d deal and through which he foresaw 
a new era for tihe near and middle East ; but the Non-Clo-operators 
could not be forgotten. The Law Member characterised their move* 
ments as a spent-np force now yielding place to constitutional 
activities. He referred to the fact of the Swarajists entering the 
Clonucihi with their threat of wrecking the constitution. He advised 
them not to carry on in a spirit of ioonoclssm but adopt responsive co* 
operation which alone would prove beneficial to India. In support 
of Lord Reading’s certifications and the imposition of Salt tax in the 
face of the two adverse votes of the Assembly, Sir Mahomed S^fi 
dilated on the beneficial results the sadt tax: had already 
achieved, and he invited the new legislators to this form of respon* 
sive co-operation and constructive work and thereby help Lord 
Reading who, having studied Indian conditions during this first half 
of his Yiceroyalty, was now determined to carry out the plans he had 
matured regarding the Reforms. Sir Mahomed Shafi was a Punjabi, 
and he referred to the Sikh agitation regarding the Mahanga Nabha’s 
abdication ; but he found consolation in a prophecy. He therefore 
wound up his speech with reminding himself of what Lord Northcliffe 
had told him during his last visit to India. Lord Northcliffe had 
said : “ In Lord Reading England has given her best brain, and if 
any one can solve India’s problem satisfactorily, it is he.” 

His Excellency Lord READING in reply made important 
observations on the political situation in the country, particularly in 
respect of the proposals to wreck the Councils, to boycoti the Empire 
Exhibition and British Goods, and the Nabha abdication. First of 
all, speaking about the reforms, he emphasised that they depended 
upon the impressions which India would produce upon the British 
Parliament when reforms would again come up for consideration. 
This meant that unless the new members in Councils behaved like 
good boys there would be no reforms. But even Moderate legis- 
lators like the Rt. Hon. Sastri and others had advocated boycott of 
Empire Exhibition, which, he said, had created a bad impression. 
Moreover, the Swarajists who would enter the Councils had declai-ed 
that they would wreck the constitution. Lord Reading affected not 
to believe in the efficacy of these declarations, but at the same time 
he warned them that'if ever they should succeed-, there would be a 
paralysis of Reformed Constitution. He gave grave warnings of the 
unspeakable things that will happen if the Swarajists succeeded or the 
Moderates supported them. (R course Gtovernment were resource- 
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ird and thoy would mMi the situatioD. The administration would 
^ Im in abeyance. That meant that Govt, would revert to the pre* 
relonn era and the blessings of the Montford Scheme would be with* 
4inwn. He had not the slightest notion of yielding to the 
dteurnd which according to their manifesto the Swarajists were 
{going to make. On the' other hand, if they carried out their pro- 
aniW and pursued a policy of obstruction, he on his part was willing 
to most them more than half-way in helping forward their objective, 
namely the wrecking of the Reforms. He made it perfectly plain 
‘liliat there was to be no entertaining the suggestions of the Moderates 
‘for further advance till the end of the statutoi7 period, 
ffis Excellency added, as if by way of reply to Mr. Sastri 
and his friends, that the cause of Indians Overseas would not gain in 
idiiiaag^ by the boycott of the Empire Exhibition. “ I know my 
ypOntrymen and have no hesitation in asserting that the boycott pro- 
posed wRl completely fail. A better course for Indians is to believe 
ui the sense of fairplay and justice which is so strongly a marked 
characteristic of Bi'itish people.” The country will ofcourse, he said, 
make an additional note of the sense of fairplay and justice of 
Britishers before proceeding with its agitation for Swaraj. 

Perhaps the 'most important part of Lord Reading’s oration was 
his reference to the Nabha affair (see paste). He refrained from divul- 
ging the nature of the grave charges against the Maharajah of Nabha, 
but insinuated that incidents occurred between Nabha and Patiala 
• which threatened peace and to develop into armed conflict ! Many 
prisoners were languishing in jail in the State’and in order to save 
thorn Lord Reading had to arrive at a quick decision. Hence his 
m^ptance of the B^harajah’s offer of abdication. But there was the 
. f^h agitation with a view to restore the Maharajah to bis Gadi. As 
a reply to that agitation, His Excellency said ; " It is well that there 
dipuld be no illusion. His Highness has ceased for all time to rule 
in Nabha. In due course his son will come to Gadi. Till then 
a&irs of the State will be restored to order and justice will j prevail.’’ 



The Elections of 1923 

Having received permission from the Delhi Special Congress to 
contest the seats for the Councils, the Swarsgists now emerged into 
the public eye as the one great party in the country which had the 
mandate of the Nation behind it. In the squabble in the Congress 
they had lost much time and had little opportunity of organising 
their party fund or workers or propaganda efFeciently. Still their 
appeal found a ready response from the people. 


The two principal groups seeking election to the Reformed 
Councils were the Swarajists on one side and the Liberals on the 
other. There remained another class who described themselves as 
Independents who belonged to almost every shade of opinion. In* 
dependent candidates had as a rule one thing in common. They 
were generally men of local influence. Often indeed they were 
land-holders. But in any case they possessed a definite status within 
their constituency which enabled them to stand without reference to 
a party ticket. 

As the main interest of the election centred in the straggle 
between the Liberals and the Swarajists, it is necessary here to reca* 
pitulate the position of the Liberals in the country. For three years 
the Liberals had been securely entrenched within the new Councils. 
The substantial steps that they had taken towards the fulfilment of 
national aspiration may be summed up as follows : the schemes 
for the Indianization of the Army and of the Public Service i the 
vindication of India’s claim to fiscal autonomy and the recognition of 
the principle that the tariff policy might be employed for fostering 
national industries ; the removal from the Statute Book of soma 
Laws of the kind popularly called Repressive; ” and the removal 
of some glaring items of racial discrimination in criminal triolst 
Yet, with all these achievements, the Liberals found themselves 
in a very disadvantageous position vis a vis the Electorate. Even 
from their very triumphs they reaped little credit. In none of the 
directions in which they had achieved progress, had they been able 
to satisfy, at a stroke as it were, the full force of the national 
demand. They were accordingly blamed because their gains were 
not as farreaching as public opinion desired ; the considerafaoo 
that the work accomplished had called for skill, courage, ® 
statesman-like sense of compromise being entirely overlook^. Meedi 
their very utilisation of the opportunities provided under the new 
Reforms had called into existence e formidable opposition detirmmea 
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te rn m ti from iSam (fta poittion bad aigig^ <d»(ii|g 4ln 
pmmlBSm ttiiree jeanBk IHny «e» oiibargcd tte die iin Uaagna 
a^'U ^ IbaroattOMQSE. IBofth ia tfl» QSeirtntl mwA ob tfte jUwd 
lej^&ttnsBs. they lud Ibirt the aAoIte virei^ cl tHMor 
%• nflie iBffioial pdhgr ^against tfi» DonTao*«||watlnon dninp- 

;i^ ?h»B dashed itadS only la S» adiattend. 'ISn !nDggH»( 
a&iSi fflaqr bad leoiiBBnH to ^o t wtt Bma n t in itimaa «t mmim bad 
Viw flS amndealable flancd Talne 1» dhe SbceoDOtirvo ; anpd ib -is 
thsoafan oe wonder tlfliat non no nfairatnrs Mamed dhe fAawils 
hoA &r dhe break-daann of thaiir eanafsogn, -and far dba isn- 
priaHMBsanf af the Miihaflana IbhnsedL In tito Proainoas Man> Miaee 
Mid haaa « iattafa om iths part cd faU&B .opinioii tadBatmgnhii 
batwaaai -iIIm resarred wed tibe transkErrad siiBs of 13^ Qovaraaaaiit. 
The I lmi abaB s bad been popularly identified with iim Sxoenliive 
Coaamllon« and regarded as ^le else than an additional viag of the 
baraauenqr. Liberal MiniatoeB generally sopparted their Ezaendve 
coliragms erbaa the axigenmea of the polHaeal situatioa demaiided 
strong aietion> aad such action was not ooutitor-hdeacad by any develop- 
ment in the “Nstinn Building** departments. Conndering the finan- 
cial disabilitiM under which the Reformed Gonstitation labouredt no 
progress could be made iii sueh spheres as oducaliou, public health, 
sanitation, indastrial expansKHi, and the like. Nowhere had it 
been poseible to ngister any each dramatic achievements as 
alone could have appealed to the imagination of the electorate. 
Moreover, it most be remembated, the practical good sense of 
the Liberals, which had induced them to come forward and 
accept office when they judged their duty to the country demanded 
such action, had long been imputed to them as a reproaeh when the 
catch-word of self-sacrifice was on the lips of their opponents. At a 
time when the spirit of the populace was uncompromising opposition 
so Govt, and when the greatest patriot was he who bad suffered the 
longest term of imprisonment for defiance of Govt, orders, the Liberals 
were identified, partly by the course of events, and partly by the 
skilful propaganda of their antiigonists, with all that for which 
Government stood : brute force, irresponsibility, high taxation, 
crushing the spirit of the nation and fattening the favoured few, 
and so on. Further, their three years’ monopoly of power in 
the Council had to some extent weakened their coherence as a party. 
The absence from the Ijegislatures, both Central and Local, of any 
body of opinion which might have presented a clear cut opposition 
Khtral policy, was produccive of unfortunate results from the party 
•point. There was a natural tendency for the elected members 
LegMstore to form themselves into cliques and coteries, 
'on to Ministerial policy crystallised round personal differences 
^«n along the Itiipe of divergent opinum. The openly expressed 
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di«wtii*TV^"" d'tbe Libend Part; with bbe' working of ibr Befomu, 
arising partionbkily oob of . Lord Beading’s oerlifieation of blie.WbH»z, 
BO far from oommendingiilimn bp^tbe favonr of the eleetombe. was 
reeeired by their oppopmitB' as a eondemnation out tl»ir own 
imwi ths of the whole policy whieh they had been pursuing for- the les* 
three years. Their doubts and hesitations as to the effioaoy of the 
Beformst their lack of confidence in the Gh>vt. which developed more 
and more during 1923 appeared, alike to their opponents and to their 
oonstitueDcies, as an acknowledgment of defeat and as a manifestation 
of despair. By their experience of administrative difficulties, and 
by their temperamental reasonableness, they could not emulate the 
SwatiQists in the popular pursuit of vilifying the Government ; yet 
their condemnation of official policy appeared as nothing more than an 
assumed effort directed towards this end Further, the loss of repute* 
taon which they suffered in consequence of the salt tax incident was 
greatly aggravated through the announcement, but a few months prior 
to the elections, of the Kenya decision. Their natural disappoint- 
ment, and their strongly voiced disapproval of the policy of the 
British Gh>vernment, were accepted among their opponents as but 
another ^mptom that the Liberals vere repenting of the part they 
had pla>^ in the operation of the Reforms. Thus discouraged, djsr 
united among themselves, inspite of the best efforts of men like Sir 
Te>i Bidiadur Snpru and Mr. Chintamani, with ail no effective party 
organisation, the Liberals' mitered the fight ' gainst their Swarajist 
opponents. 

Thtfs credit oitha Libaralahad been shaken from various causes. 
Disowned*' by the Gbvh and not sure of official favour to the same 
degree as befonsi a.fBehlef affnit was made by them to earn T'-'^uler 
favour.. The last meeting of the first Assmbly, which took place in 
July IS23) afforded, ampie demonstration of this. The non-official 
meenbeui passed la nesciution recommending the' curtailment of the 
use ofi tnw ®iivemQe*®aoerad'’B> emergency powers. They passed 
a. resolation. wfiis& anpffisd a cEnscc fsF the relaxation of the control 
cf the SecretiBey of f^tatwover ^O' Government ef^ India, and for the 
franitBiT of rufea to tranrfer more sohjeets- to Ministerial control in the 
Froviuees. They jprfnrrd' a rasdbitum designed to hasten the progress 
(ff ladmajiHag the- anniy ^ thi^ s e nsugt ff the Govt, for interfering, 
®nansh. the L.::periBl Bhoik, tv peeven t the puiic to which the failure 
of Ae AQiaBee Shuhs Iheeetened to give rise. But 

vhBe fovaildy fneeotsd the tnrlLm standpoint upon these and 
ttket wtliiiB fihs* iupmfin tktt attention of t^' ' public, they 
mnibb to aBQBea dnaMtia toBBs^ A lesehrtion wss moved 
eaHhywpfft GoamMat ta nfawe GmrfW aad eerteia 

of hk fioIbwaE^ hofc a Aflfai of the quaatimi by Oe Homie 

ICaakvaaeandikdaiMl: airiBinMeoiiDtadbrHkaB»fikionbf 
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their tranegressiom in the eyes of their opponents. Far more serions^ 
however, was the elfeot produced by the announcement of the 
dacisbc of His Majesty's Government in the matter of Kenya. 
This decision o^me as a shook to all shades of Indian opinion. 
Mr. Sastri thundered bis protest. The Assembly’s vigorous action 
ia rushing through a Eeciproeity Bill counted little in face 
of the fact that India’s pride had been wounded, and that 
the Liberals had been guilty of co-operating with a Government 
under whose regime this outrage had occurred. So far. then, from 
being in a position to profit by the confusions of the Congress party, 
they were themselves perplexed, divided, discouraged, and deprived ot 
that sturdy confidence in their own achievements which could alone 
have commended them to the favour of the electorate. 

While the Swarajists naturally profited from the weakness of 
the Liberal position, and from their skilful identification of the 
Moderate Party with the misdeeds of the Executive, they themselves 
epjoyed certain additional advantages denied to their opponents. It 
is impossible to overestimate the value of the permission they had 
received from the Delhi Special Congress to contest the elections. 
In theory the Swanyists remained a separate organization within 
the Congress but they did not fail to take advantages naturally 
arisii g from their intimate connection with that body. This 
enabled them to take advantage of the Mahatma’s nam : They 
came before the electoiato as bis men ; pledged to achieve the objects 
to wiiicb be bad devoted bimself. altbougb at tbe cost of a certain 
deviation from bis policy. Tbeir manifesto biid upon the fact 
that they were entering the Councils in order to ensure that the new 
constitutional machinery should not be exploited for anti-national 
purposes. They intend^'d to present an ultimatum to Government, 
demanding the right of the Indian people to control tbeir own destiny. 
In the event of t'*'' demand being refused, the party pledged itself to 
a policy of ’ uniform, continuous and consistent obstiurtion with a 
view to mak Joveniment tbiougL the Assembly and the Councils 
impossible.” The Swarajists were therefore able to maintain that 
tbeir p.>sition was a logicid d.>velopment from the principles of M. 
O^dhi’s origin;;.' campaign, 'ike only distinction, so they argued, 
was that instead of attern' icing to destroy the Councils by boyc'itt 
and from outade which i.id proved impracticable, they had set 
themselves to wreck the machinery of the constitution from within. 

With the prestige of M. Gandhi behind tihem, the Swarajists 
were thus enabled to conduct a camiwign (rf great vigour, against 
which the Liberals could oppose little but the individual prestige 
of prominrat pufgr representatives. Indeed, the programme of 
the Swarajuts mm from every point of view calculated to' over 
shadow 1^ of the liberals. When both parties attacked Ooyenr 
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nenW iha advantage naturally lay with those who 
attack with greater virulenoe and less restraint. There was -^ nrl y 
a point put forward by the Swai^jists which the Liberals were lAto 
effectively to controvert. The Swarajists stated that the Befonns 
were unsatisfactory ; that iminodiate advance was essential ; that the 
utmost pressure must be broui^t to bear upon the Ekeoutive; that 
the Kenya decision was monstrous. To all these statements the 
Liberals could but^ register their agreement, but they not 

confront the Swarajists with any heroic programme of their own. 

The November Elections. 

Such was the position of the parties atthe time oftheGeneial Elec* 
tions 1923. The number of voters appearing at the polls was every* 
where much greater than had been the case in the first election. Pro* 
portions of forty and fifty per cent, were quite common in some hotiy 
contested constituencies. For the Legislative Assembly itself, out 
of some 800,000 voters in contested constituenmes more 350,000 
registered their votes. In certain places it was noticed that the 
Swanyists, owing to their superior organization and Aeir refusal 
to permit of split votes, captured the minority of the seats witii 
the aid of a minority of the voters. 

Result of the Elections. 

In Bombay oui. of 43 non*Muslim seats, Swarigists secured 28, 
and non-Brahmans II, the Liberals fairing badly. In Bengal of 114 
seats open to general and special constituencies, 46 were captured 
by Swarqjists and some 20 by Independents. In the U. P. 40 seats 
went to Swarajists who won every seat wherever they opposed a 
Liberal candid ^e ; only 8 Liberals, 6 Independents and no less than 
43 Land'holders Wei'S retnrr> v'i Some of the Liberal defeats were 
astounding. In Calcutta the great Sir Surendranath was defeated by 
a Swarajist Dr. B. C. Roy ; the AJ’.'ocate Qeneral, Mr. S. R. Das, was 
defeated by Mr. S. P. Roy. Mr. C. R. Das was returned uncontested 
from Midnapore. In ]fombay Mr. Jayakar defeated Dr. Paranjpye. 
In the U. P. Mr. Chiiitamoni and Pt. Iswar Saran were defeated. 
In the Panjab Dr Nand Lai was defeated by Dewan Chaman lAL 
In Madras Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar was unseated by a Swarqjist. On all 
sides the oountry resounded with the din of Swangist success. 

But only in the Central Provinces did they eqjoy a dear m^jo^ 
oyer all parties. In Bengal, where Mr. C. R. Das, their 
himself led the election, they represented the strongest individual 
sroup. In Bombay and in the Cnited Provinces, altho^h tbjf 
were rotomed in considerable numbers, they did not constitate diu 
hugest poup. In Madias, they were but * handful asewnpu^ 
with the Miniaterialieti of the Non*Biahmin party irhiob focnea m 
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rttpogart niigld parly in the GounoO. In Papjrii and in Khar 
and Orissa tiiey were extremely weak. Of Ae 7 1 ^eted seats iu the 
Paigab only 9 were oaptared by Swarajists. In the Central Legislatar^ 
upon which they had concentrated a large proportion of their forses 
under the lead of Ft. Motilal. they succeeded in capturing just under 
half the elected seats in the Assembly. The fact is> that while the 
Swanqists had been very largely successful in displacing the Liberals, 
against whom they had directed so much of their heavy artillery, 
their success against Independents, or the Isnd*hoIding class, and 
other men of local influence in their constituency, was very much less 
striking. The victory was however a real one ; the result of the 
elections enabled the Swarajists to displace the Liberals as the 
coming exponents of the political ideals of the Indian intelUgentia 
in the year following. 

Problems before the National Congress. 

The year closed, as usual, with the meetings of the two great 
parties of Nationalist India ae- also of the minor groups. The 
full proceedings of these have been given in the Supplement to 
this Register. The National Congress met at Coconada in the 
Madras Presidency. It was confronted with three principal 
problems. The first was the task of maintaining a working her* 
moiiy between the triumphant Swarajists and the still coi.8iderable 
element of “ no changers” who adhered to the ideas of M. Gandhi’s 
original campaign. The second problem was that of laying down a 
constructive policy for the ensuing year — siie third, and the most 
formidable, wiis that of communal dissensions. The Congress con- 
trived to avoid an actual split. No substantial adjustment of the 
relations between the Swarajists and the No-changers was found to be 
possible ; although a definite breach was again averted. The 
Delhi compromise was re-affirmed ; but so also wa- Gandhi’s original 
programme of the triple boycott in which the boycott of Councils w'as 
included. The oM programme of constructive work was again put 
forward ; and the Working Committee was askea to arrange for a 
scheme of departmental organization of the Congress which 
shf^d facilitate progress along the lines laid down. The resolutions 
of rae Congress were therefore as a whole couched in more general 
terms than in preceding years. As regard communal dissensions 
there was a general feeling that Hindu-Muslim tension ooi'ld only be 
alleviated along certain broad lines of all-India policy ; and much 
attention vas devoted to the consideration of m.usoras designed for 
this end* The “National Fact” drawn of by Lala Lajpat Bai 
iM«d Pk. Ansari ifas referred for re-examination to a Oommittae ; 
but Mr. DasV (baft "Bengal Pace” excited great opposition 
WBiong tiio of Sindu delegates and was dneonntraaneed. 
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^For dituls> Me Rivplement). Tb» EhilalKfe Cbofwmifle, 
vbioh SAt tido by lulo witb tii6 Indian National Oongroast 
waa mnoh attraoted By the Paot” and leferred tide 

agreement together iril^ the “ National Paot” to its own oom- 
mittee for examination. Tho most important feature of the 
SwarqietB, who held a- eeparate'meeting, was the strengthening of the 
Party maolunerx. Thw General Council of the Swanq Party laid 
down certain rules, tor tiie conduct of party members in every 
Legislature, declaring that- candidates elected on the Swaraj ticket 
would be held rigorously to their pledge. It was determined that 
the demand the party proposed to present to Government should 
take the shapoof an ultimatum calling for the release of idl political 
prisoners, for ther repeal of all repressive laws, and for Ihesainmoning 
of a National Gonvrei^n to lay down the lines of the future consti- 
tution for India.^ The pt^ey of obstruction and wreckage whidi would 
be pursued: in the event of Government proving recalcitrant, was a gain 
reiterated^ It was further laid down that no member of the Swang 
Party waa to accept any office or offer himself as a cendidate for Select 
Commitoaaa or to accept a seat thereon ; and that: no member was 
to take part as an individual in the ordinary oucnent business of the 
House, Both in the Central Provinces and to Bengal, the leaders 
of tha Swaraj Phriy, as representing in one case, a elear mqor^, and 
in tha other the largest group of the elected members, were invited 
to constitote a Ministry. In both cases the iovitation was refused. 
[Further account is given in the next issue of Ae Begister.} 

The Liberal FedersItioB. 

The Liberal Federation met at Poona under the shadow of its 
heavy defeat at the polls but the proceedings revealed no symtonu 
of discouragement. Sir T<g Bahadur Sapru who presided had 
recently enjoyed a personal triumph at the Imperial Conference, 
as a result of which he had opened a door leading to the consider- 
ation of the Kenya decision. There was a general disposition to 
attribute the failure ' of the party in the recent elections to the 
unfavourble circumstances in which the campaign had been conducted, 
and the Swangists were charged with mal>practiees. The m^rity of 
delegates present endorsed in the strongest terms their faith in oon^- 
tutional methods of political advance. And they justified their policy 
by pointing out that the Swangists had been obliged to follow the 
lead of the Liberals and to enter the Reformed Councils where 
their obstruction, the Liberals declared, would soon change into 
w-operation. The party bound itself to press imme.di*tsly for a 
revision of tiie existing Constitution, displi^hiSM lessanxie^thM 

SwandiitB tiiemselvee for early constitultonal advance, m to 
I*wiona yean, Ae reactions moved were directly e mo ci a ten wi» 
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piMtioal OMasoraB for the aohievemeot of praoliioal enda. The Con* 
leranoei for example, laid down a series of olearoat proposals for 
aooelerating the Indianiaation of the Army and the Publio Servioes. 
They also pressed for radical retrenchment in Military expenditure. 
Fat the question which roused them most was about the position 
of Indians abroad. In a body where Sir Tq Bahadur and Mr. Sastri 
ruled, it could not be otherwise. Mr. Sastri took a very firm 
stand for I'etaliation as against South Africa and Kenya, and it 
required all the weight of Sir Sapru’s experience and influence to 
moderate Mr. Sastri’s extreme demands. (See the Supplemennt). 



Sikh Affairs 1923 

A 

The Sikh national movement, alone of all the sectarian move* 
ments to which the War ;viid post'war affairs gave birth, has 
steadily been growing into prestige and power. Like the Bengalis 
from the Partition days, the Sikhs count their neo'nativ«nal more* 
ment from their iiro-baplasm at Jhallianwalla*bag in 1919. Before 
that they wore, like the Gurkhas of to-day, the “ war-dogs ” of the 
British Government, having no other interests save those of their 
masters, fn the fields of Handers and Mesopotamia, the Sikhs had 
traced a record in blood worthy of a far nobler cause. But even 
such loyalty had its limits. The O’Dwyerian method of recruitment 
during the war followed by the groat massacre at Jhallianwalla*bag 
turned the scale. Since then the whole Sikh nation is going more 
and more into the ranks of the "rebels”, with this difference Aat 
whilst the Khiiafat and the Congress rebels broke down into 
scattered rabbles, unorganised, unfit to pursue their olgective, the 
Skhs have ever marched forward true to their objective and ever- 
widening their influence. 

The sufferings of the Sikhs at Jhallianwalla-bag in 1919, about 
the Keys affair in 1920, at the blood-curdling massacre at Nankana 
sahib in 1921, and at the harrowing and bestial police beating at 
6uru-ka*bag in 1922 have served more and more to consolidate 
the Sikh national movement. During all these years the Sikhs have 
kept up an unbroken record of martyrdom. They have no 
Chanri'Chaura, no Bombay, to repent. Since the Nankana tragedy 
they We accepted Gandhi’s creed of non-violence. Their cause 
has been Sikh reform, Sikh nationalism. And as nationalism in 
India is bound to dash with bureaucratic dominion, they have come 
under the blows of the Government. To the long list of their 
tnfferingawas added one more in 1923.— the seisure and deposition 
of their beloved Mahan^ of Nabha. 

H. EL The Maharaja of Nabha 

Elis ffighness the Mahanya Bipndaman Singh of Nabha was 
indeed a strange personality. Unlike other Indian Prinosst he was 
a stubborn nationalist, a nan with very independent views, used to 
take part in aU forward movements, whether political or soeial, 
a ataonoh and devoted Sikh, and iWtified with many reform 
movements ' in the Pui^bi In the pre-reform era he was a member 
oi tim Vieero/s Legislative Council and while there always sided with 

flM(a) 
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^ iMM^'offloul mtmben. Dbtiog, tin duomriom on ttosoffitiob 
Moetingi Bill ha did not auppoit tha GoTt. In Haroh 1908 ha 
itronj^y attaekad tha ‘Bawalpi^i Ibpa oaaa’ and tha ‘Lahorp rimot- 
easa’ in which soma Europeans npad a Hindu woman and dmt 
d^ an Indian servant, and the matter created a sensation. When 
^aaeanding his *gadi’ ha refused to be invested by tbe British agent 
;aiid elected to ^ invested by a congregation of Sikh Panths. & 
; paid back a piece of impertinent discourtesy of Sir Louis Dane, the 
then Gbvernor of the Punjab, and to his successor Sir Michael 
G’Dwyer, and to the Punjab officials in general, he was naturally an 
ijre-Bore. 

But these were not the only offences of the Maharaja. Since the 
tfception of the recent Guvdwara reform movement His Highness 
:)i^noed his moral support for this reform amongst the Sikhs, and not 
^y allowed his subjects to freely take part in the movement 
tib himself helped the Shiromoni Gunlwara Committee in many ways. 

refused to join the Punjab Government in their “Akali -hunt” 
April 1922 when in one week 1,700 Sikhs were arrested all over 
^njab by police raids. Further, in the early days following the 
. Htnkana massacre, Nabha was the only State to observe the Martyr’s 
■^y as a public day. Nabha, again, was the only State in which 
a,|mkb could go about with a black turban and Idrpan, in the 
^iiablous times of ^ “Kirpsn eases” of 1921. Such was Maharaja 
ippudaman Singh, airi no fordipi^ bureaueratio Government could 
piilsibly allow such a prince in power eepooully- when the Akali Sikhs 
fast growing ui pc^atarity. 

I An opportoBiiy, however, eaaae in the riiape of an interstate 
-Bilpute between Patiala and Naibha. Tbe territnriea of the two 
Btates dove*tail uito eadi other. Oeeanone farfrietioB, as is natural 
ill such cases, were too frequent, and the du^pote aontetimes took 
:^Miacing shapew It was atteged tint many sehpsets of tbe Patiala 
Hiate were unlawfully imprisoned by the Naibha Gooit. In December 
11^2 Sir AE Imam was migaged by the Mahanoa of NaUia to 
i|pe the matter and Sir Ali found that it waa necessary not only 
hphdeaae sB I^diala priaonera but alro to offer an apology and 
ioiihnnitF to Patiala. 

Meanwhile the Patiala Durbar bad aon^ the asaiatanoe of the 
'Goveruaaat of India who now brnabed aaide the attempt! of private 
a i^l lwn ent made by Sir Ali Imem and forthwith atarted an enquiry 
mibr Mr . Joatioe Stuart at Amhala. TMa enquiry waa open^ (m 
January 1928 and went on till May. Aa a reanlt of tiiu 
r, tte Government of Indm depoaed tiie Mahatqja on the pl« 
t4t waa a eaae of vdnntary abdkatioD. An aeoonnt of how tbii 
wie manoevtrtd lathua given by tbe Sikh Befoim Co8,Bii|tee.-> 
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mh W^fBBum ^mti lif fiaiimr to write to «he 

PDlittaftl Ag iy it nyitmg i>iin to Nobttofor on aamtamge cof ttewn bat (he tetter 
■tuLprattiti fate llbi tto ^go clo Jiiibho and fiouiig ttiie . jith wdf June lojs for 
an intorriew at IBaMasH.*^.*^..*,. JBlw 4s^t argett 'Him toj&bdieate and threatened 
woias isooeeannaaiiB :i£ in did jna^ .fiie SigbUMBiidteaed to ^^ido eo. n fe - 
fsrted M lefereeuw to ,the ^inaggr. Sat the Agatt irifmed to entertain 

•nggeetion, fEfaidhtewBisir t^t^fiiniii^ and aakedl&Jl^ldUBSto ha^ a 

i^^i^ the ineatetegadtoeatoilim 

Q. IL SteBMiiiteaeMi, lAin Chief Minkin; end Wbu ^fggL the Fonin 

Minteterj of Maltea Stai^ aaoiit to Aaeand onilnitehJtenejMtaeqaifed bjehe 

Agent. Aoooxdag to toe jquuat (Of iiiie interrioor ^ lihtte .two officiate toe 
Agent d ffittTided toto toe toatotojaii id she handed omr to toe eteKieh iHoTenuaenL 
WHO would ai^point a CMitea (Otooer to adminioter Jte teMettfU tto 
Sahib attained nmloKiiy. Jte nddedt ** P^^peve of eeeae towtor 
Inqoiij bad reacbed ttes Tioenigr aeteh ^^iweyer, had mt laen ,ilhte to eee 
^hem to preenire of wnait. tonne he aeee theee oadpaMto oiileni, efea 

jdxlication would be too loite. The Tieeroj might paae todem mi amj da# 
and hence the extreme n i y aej r to toe matter. He tooeMht toot ^teoeitioa 
sod eomethij^ like Impriaonoutot wem most likeJy^ bot toe toofemottnt ef 
India had giTea a chance to HL HL for priTSte lettLement meeelg iritom Tieer 
to itooid the odiam of ponitoing a toiler. This was the teat etbanoeiOSid it 
woaUl be only nntii day^after^ ■moTipeer^ i.#., the 9th Thqy ilnnld 

Tetam immediately and aoqoatnt fl. fl. with the ntmoat aerioaaeeai emd 
urgeniqy of the matter.^ Aji If mainteiaing all the white tbto the main ftoM 
was some quarrel which he, the Ag^nt, imagined that the BritSto lltoanutoit 
had with the Maharaja, to settle which aeahmisBion on the part of tto M ihsail 
to the Agent's demands mentioned abora was necessary, the Agent went an to' 
eay, it is necessary at the same time to settle diilerenoei with Falitete|hf 
aecepting tiir Ali Imam's terms and also payiiM an indemnity to Eatoilai 
wished, in view of extreme urgent, that they should follow him to toteli 
so that he m^ take them to Mr. Thompson, Politicai Secretary to the dofiemmite 
of India*' So when Messrs. Bao and Sen met the Agent in the afternoon cf Mte 
same day at Simla, he said to them that he had already seen Mr. Thompson mad 
ascertained his yiews, the trend of which was to further stiffen tlw terms , 
demanded by the Agent. His Highness was to haye no yoioe in any State,, 
appointments and could not yisit Nabha without permission. He ooiild net 
be ailowtd a hoise at Simla as it was not considered desirable that he should, t 
liye in the Punjab. His son may see him occasionally, but the bqy should 
be independent of aarociation with him. Mr. Thompson aiso wished to fix the 
indemnity ^ Patiala at 40 lakha Toe iSgent farther said, Thoee^ 

arrangemente must take effect immediately, i. e. within 4 or 6 days, otherwiee 
His Exodiency would pass orders in ten days," Therefore he wanted that Hlf 
Highness should reach Sasauli ou the morning the 9th Juue, if not earlier, 
and give the Agent documents in his own hand- writing about settlement with 
the Oovemment of India and Patiala, 

“Here it is necessary to attend to a fact which is both important and to- 
markable. There is not the least reference, direct or indirect, to any other odm- 
plaints against the Maharaja in the Besolntion of the Goyenmwt of India on 
Mr. Justice Stuart's Inquiry and the seyeranoe of the Maharaja from Nab^ 
Stat^ nor in the Government communique of July 7th based on t he Beeo^otioa. 
The Goyemnient of India has confined itself to the inter-State dispute. But, on 
the contra^, from the very first meeting between His Highness and the Ageite 
on the 6th June, Col Minchin has throughout been following a preposterous 
method in dealing witb His Highness end his affairs. Not only did the A^ 
<^tog inisite^ iaaaginary and, as far as the mutter in question was eomeniad, 

iiw 
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ftbiolntely imlefaiit grievaDoes of the Ooveniment againit tlic Maharaja, bat he 
had the audacity to require what he called a aettiement with the GoYernment of 
India in priority to what wae the real isane, iwe., settlement with Patiala. The 
tenacity of purpose and the sustained enoit of Coi. Minchin, in constantly 
peeping More the Mahaiaja’s eye the primaiy necessity of settling his accounts, 
as it were, with the Govei'nment of India, and at the same time continually 
threatening the disastrous consequences of not doing so, contrast straugciy 
* with the silence of the Government of India about any such matters in official 
doenmenta His Highness was forced to meet the Agent again on the 9th 
June at Kasauii as demanded by the Agent. The Agent had wired to His High- 
ly oh the 8th June urging that immediate action was essential.” Not content 
’^ith this he wired again on the 9th June requiring His Highness to wire his 
decision, *V>therwise matters will take their course.” On the 9th the Agent faced 
him with a cypher telegram from Mr. Thompson, Political Secretary to the Govt, 
of India, dated July, 7th Simla, and described it as conveying the orders of His 
Azcellency the Viceroy, to demand the terms detailed therein from His High- 
ness, failing the acceptance of which terms most serious consequences wou:d 
follow for His Highness. The Agent placed before His Highness a draft state- 
ment purporting not only ihe surrender of his State but something worse, and 
said that it had been drawn up in accordance with the telegraphic orders of the 
Viceroy, and required His Highness to sign that statement. That was the last 
straw. With a few verbal emendations it was signed by tiie Maharaja. 

**The Agent did not rest at what he achieved on the 9th June, but he sent for 
MessiSi Bao and Sen the next morning, i. e. lOth June, and dictated further terms 
amounting practically to divesting His Highness more or less completely of 
nearly all his property and funds. The Agent threatened that if the new and 
additional terms were not accepted, the letter of the 9ih June would be 
cancelled and the whole thing would fall through, and that all those serious 
oonseqnences that he had been threatening would then ensue. This paper, too, 
His Highness was forced to sign by Coi. Minchin who wrote peremptorily, the 
matter must be settled at once,” and farther that the letter requii'ed by him 
must be signed by the Maharaja in front of him.” He himsexf came down to 
the place where the Maharaja was putting up, and theie repeated the same 
threats and eventually got the letter signed. 

At this time some high officials of the State were in secret correspondence 
with the Political officers of the Gtovemment of India and received encourage- 
ment from them for their treachery. The State Officials were constantly urging 
upon the Maharaja the urgency of submission, total and absolute, even to the 
extent of undertaking not to raise any question with the authoritius in England. 

**The Agent wired on the 27th June desiring Mr. Bao to see him at KasauIi 
^ urgently ” about extremly important matters.” Messrs, Bao and Atma Bam, 
Die Naib dewan, went to see him on the 9th June when Coi Minchin handed 
ibMr. Bao a si^ed letter which laid down the conditions imposed by the 
Government of India, further stifEened by the Secretai-y of State for India. CoJ. 
Minchin, according to the report of that interview written by Mr. Bao, Chief 
. Mmister, said that the matter was most emergent and that the Goveinmcnt 
Of India had every thing cut and dry now.” ** He wished to have a letter from 
H. H. to the effect that he agrees with the ten conditions imposed by the 
Government of India, as specified in the letter, and (that he) formally undertakes 
to abide by thenu He asked me to wire to him tomorrow (30th June) after 
getting the letter signed by H. H., that the Maharaja had signed the letter which 
was being Mi bj m special messenger in a motor the same day. I complained of 
shortne SB of time. Be said that there was no help for it as in the event of delay 
the Government of India wonid pass orders deposing the Maharaja and antho- 
risU^ hBn to remove Dd^ Hun under a Milits,Ty Guard. He specially 
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wked me to imaitioii this stisigbtwsy to H. H. to nve all of or ■ 

of dimbu He add^ ho woaid then ^ke foreibie charge of the State and makel 
enquiries against H. H. with a view to his proeecntion before atiibunal Ho^ 
repeated that the Viceroy had reluctantly agreed to accept the arrangement as the! 
idea was to make an cample of H. H. and the Secretary of State had also given 
expression to similar views. He remarked that even without prosecution his l^te 
wou.d be that of a deposed prince and interned prisoner with an allowance not 
exceeding one lac of Rupees a year. After prosecution his lot would be much 

worse H. H. should leave Nabha the next day after Col. Minchia 

and the administi-ator arrived there Col. Minchin said he had been 

authorised by the Government of India to take with Inm to Nabha as many 
British troops as he liked." The Agent also expatiated on numerous details 
such as the eiaborato surrendering of not only the script of the Engiish securitim 
and sale deeds of all house properties, but of cars, horse-carriages and ridiitt 
horses, as if to scrupulously strip the Hahaiaia of all that was valuable and to 
bring about deprivation and humiliation. 

<<Col. Minchiu*s letter, dated, 2bth Jane, referred to above, and handed to 
Mr. Rso on the 29th was conveyed to the Maharaja on the 30th of June. And 
then the upper and tlie nether stones of the mill began to move simultaneously 
witli all possible speed. The Agent sent telegram after telegram demanding ac- 
eef)'iance. He wired on the Ist July, on the 2nd July and again on the 3rd July 
in quick succession saying that Government were pressing tor immediate reply ; 
they mast have immediale answer about acceptance or refusal of terms ; that the 
Maharaja must come to an immediate decision because the Viceroy would await 
his acceptance of terms only up to Thursday night, 5th July. 

‘‘On the Ist July five of the highest officials, Messrs Rao, Sen, Atma Ramt 
Gurdial Singh and Hari Ram went to the length of handing to the Maharaja a 
written document urging him to accept Government’s ten conditions, otherwise 
“ Government were quite prepared to tukc drastic action against him,” and 
“ dishonour, prosecution, internment and other grave consuquencfs would fodow.” 
No hope should be built on the “ empty right of appeal ” for “ the iSecreiary 
of State would not interfere with the decision of Lord Reading in the matter 
of the kind, in the event of an appeal.” iSo, “ in the circumstances His Highness 
should accept the 10 conditions forthwith.” In the end they said, they had 
“ kept a copy of the document with them for reference.” perhaps for refei'ence 
to Political officers to prove their “ ioyatty ” to the British Uoverinnent. This 
document was followed in hot haste by another letter from 3a r. Sen to the effect 
that it would be most fatal and dangerous step under the ' existing circumstances 
ami at that critical juncture to listen to any extraneous advice or to avail of 
any extraneous lielp of any Sikh organisation, for he was sure that Government 
would make use of that fact against him. Perhaps Mr. Sen was obsessed with 
the prospective fear of the Sbiromani Gurdwara Committee getting wind of 
the truth eff the case and the conjoint activity of the Nabha officials and the 
Political officers. 

At this stage enters one Mr. O’Graiiy on the scene. Mr. O’Grady wks an 
employee of the Maharaja and later joined the opposite faction and came indirect 
communication with the Political Department, Simla. 

**Mr, O’Grady wired to the Maharaja on th*^ 3rd July from Simla warning 
bim of disastrous consequences if they did not meet before Thursday, 6th Jfly. A 
cw fought him down to N^bha^ where he gave out something startling : qamely, 
the inclusion of the new co^ition of “ loyalty ” in the Agent's letter June 
28 as contrasted with the earlier document of nth June. This was a clever move to 
naake it impossiblo for the Maharaja to refuse to accept the terms of June 28, 
for it would be said that he had accepted all other terms on the 9th and 10th 
JUkl that refusal inter on meant only a refusal to submit fco the " loyalty 
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mmiUtkam. Hmsii the Kthmia woBld be it ooee tried lor jietegnlt^ ind lebeUion 
'MllnBim poniriiiiient inij be shot. Alter ibis ehoek His Highueil wie'driveo 
tbe‘4iUow.i wire to be sent to the Agent bf Sudir Gardiil Singh on the 6th Ja.y 
iMboning him that the letter of aoeeptaaoe demanded by him would be delivered 
tiD >bim the nest day. At this time llr. O^arady, on his own initiative, sent 
'll varies tto Hasur O'GIlvie, Deputy Falitical Secietary Simla« under a code name 
liritheJBnde^ iatimatingthat the oonditioia had been accepted His High- 
mm m >if lu. D*Hrady had been oommiodonsd fay that oi&cer to get the eoudi- 
gfanamaaepted and it was his dnty to report the j^ogress of events to him. 

^i£t is tundecstood that the letter of His Highness, dated the 6th of July, 
wabisnii&iaabmisslaii to the demand of Oovernxnent, sums up the truth very 
ioBUisBiy jdlmit 'his condition of heaitfa, the compulsion exerted upon him to 
aca q p tate »conditiqos imposed and the beiplemacss to which he was reduced by 
*the tflBttgihdigir 'Of 00 many Gircamstanees eraated round him. His Highness is 
undessstoad rto .have ooncinded by saying that ^ he recognised that nothing was 
Jcdt to Ikumhiotito make the submission danandad of him...^.and to accept the 
terms mposad by ^is Exocliency the Viceisgr.^ This letter is called the letter 
of abdaostaon Igr ^rmmtnU We are confident that one thing which will 
definstelj aettle tihe question of volnntarineas or otherwise of the severance of 
SUs HighBmfiimmhis'dUte is the publication of this important letter by the 
Govemmeadi. %at ^ Government silence the Gikhs forever by .publishing this 
letter laarcad ad itry tng ^to gag their month with blind r^presaiQSEU 

u The agHe O^Grady took this letter away almost imiBediately on the 6th 
of Jniy aittsr Arnffighnsss’ signature However, reaUcing at late hour 
the blander af aahnutting tto intimidation and the -snhtle inflaences at work 
against him, and aSaa moved by the grave and sudden coBsternation of the 
whole family, His J^hness fdecided to arrest the deliveiy of that letter by 
sending lies^ Gnnftml Singhaind Hari Bam in his fastest car after Mr. O’Grady 
with peremptoiy usders to bring back the letter at all costs. They overtook him 
at Ambala, but he idtased 1i0 return the letter and cnriousiy enough the emibsaries 
meekly took that refoaai and quietly returned to Nabha after the midnigbft of the 
6th July. This one aotioo uf the parties concerned is enough to reveal their 
motives and their menUdity. 

The Seiauae of the Maharaja 

Realising that the letter hadiallen into the hands of the relentless Agent, 
Col. Minchin, early in the gumming of the 7th of July and that he wonid not let 
go the advantage seised by Jdm and observing toat the State officials had begun 
to openly disregard His H.ghiiee8* directions, the Maharaja would naturally tor 
the time being feel non-pmsced. Before he could devise means of achieving the 
purpose frustrated by the action of Messrs. O’Grady, Gurdial Singh and Hari 
Bam, suddenly ear.y in the morning si the 8th Jay Col. Minchin and Mi. 

O GiiVic took him, as if it were, by storm. Without apprising the Maharaja, 
athey appeared before his palace "Hira Mahal” at about half past five 
in the morning with an absolutely unnecessary, onjustified show of military 
loroe, designed to humiliate him and to precipitate the whole situation. 
HotwitbstBiiding the official avowal of voluntary severance, the Maharaja 
wasvfireated like a rebel and a prisoner. It is obvious that the manner 
in which the possession of the administration of the State was taken is 
iantamonntto a tacit admission by Government that it recognised that the 
aevenmoe was anything bat vo nntary. It can scarcely be credited that the 
well-informed and astnte officials A the Government entrusted with the 
matter were so hopelessly ignorant ot the state of affairs in the Oapitsl 
of Kabha State or that they really apprehended an Akali rising, to meet 
which joentingenfly Col, Minchin said he had bconght the troops. Col. Minchin 
hfamitmImiA later on that no Akali had been unearthed. The Colonel 
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foioed ^niiry throngh the pabce gatee hgr thnateatng to ftte at theetuud who 
rightly helitilted to let m a etiange^ with tioopa without taking hia Heate^a 
penaieefon. An nnbioken cordon of toldiera waa drawn up the nalaoe 

proper and aoldiera were atationed behind evoiy bnah Col. Minchin and Mhen 
penetrated the palace nnannoonecd and went about from room to tviah. .n j 
thus showed the greatest discourtesj to the Maharaja. 

« His Highness was compelled to get ready within a few hours to depart from . 
Nabha on the morning of the 9th July. The same morning a Durbar wbb held 
to aimounce the change, but it is significant that His HighneoS was not invited 
to hand over the administration formally in that Durbar, as he should certainly 
have been invited if the Government itself had seriously believed that the severance 
was voluntary. Col. Minchin in his preliminary speech in that Durbar used 
the words that the Maharaja had made his « submission** to the Government of 
India, as if a rebel had submitted and laid down arms, and not as the Government 
shows that a voluntary severance had been matie by a Prince. Again, there is 
but one inference that can be drawn from Col, Minchin’s declaration at the end 
of the Durbar that any State subject found communicating with the Maharaja 
would be sternly dealt with. Waa he an outlaw being forcibly exiled f In this 
connection it is necessary to refer to two more facts : first, the strange condition 
imposed upon His Highness not to go to England without permission of the 
Government, as if to prevent him from attempting a reversal of his virtual 
deposition, and secondly, the attempt of Col. Minchin to force the Maharaja 
with threats to sign a draft, brought by the Colonel on Slat July to His Highness* 
bungalow at Dehra Dun, purporting that His Highness* severence from his State 
was entirely volunt-ary and was made after full consideration and that Hia 
Highness did not want the restoration of his ruling powers. The above facts com* 
pieteiy knock the bottom out of the official case of voluntary severence. 

should be realized that besieged as he was altogether unawares on the 
morning of the 9th July, His Highness and his family would, at the moment, be 
entirely concerned about the protection of their personal houour and self-respect, 
and find it impossible to make any mention of their desire or attempt bo with- 
draw the final letter of 6th July which liad been hurriedly carried away by 
Mr. O'Grady. Nor did the tyrannical behaviour of Ool. Minchin that day leave 
any doubt as to the futility of any such protestation. They were foroed to 
submit to the inevitable out of sheer helplessness. 

After His Highness* departure on 9th July an unparalleled insult was offered 
to the proud house of Phul by Col. Minchin, who. in spite of the indignant protests 
of the senior Maharaui 8ahiba violated the sanctity of the Boyal Zenana by 
forcibly entering the Pacca Bagli— a collection of palaces— by penetrating into 
the interior of a number of palaces, by locking the gates himself, and shutting 
up the ladies inside, putting a Military Guard on them, by forbidding entry or 
exit and by starving the Boyal inmates. A few days after, to add insult to injury, 
he was brazen-faced enough to get a message delivered to the senior Maharaui that 
if the incident of the Pacca Bagh were not reported to the Press, he would try 
to help the Mahara]a. Such insults as this affair of the Pacca Bagh sink deep 
and bum themselves into the heart. It is doubtful whether adequate amends 
can ever be made for such things. This and similar incidents have permanently 
affected the relations of the Sil^s with the British, and it is no use concealing 
the fact. 

'*When at Dehra Dun, away from the presence of his corrupt officials and 
the bullying of the Political officers, and with return of better h^lth. His 
Highness seems to have recovered his presence of mind and vigour of will, for he 
save an nnmistakeable proof of it when on the Slst of July His Highness 
r^sed to sign the document placed before him by Col. Minchin, as ’ r^^wred to 
abowb although Ool. Minohin used' the name of the Govemmento* Indiht tried 
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all sorts of threats and desperately wrestled (?) with His Highness in the presence 
of the Boyal family. To give him only one day, the 8th June— between the 
return of Messrs. Bao and Sen from Simla and the second meeting of H. H. 
with the Agent at Kasauli on the 9th June— -to decide his fate, and then 
to ask him to declare that he had done it after full consideration ; to ply 
Him with threats and insidious intimidation from all sides, and yet to expect ^m 
to ailmib that he had abdicated of his own free will and accord ; to drive him 
out of his State and to force him to undertake to pay an unheard of indemnity 
of 50 lacs, and then to ask him to cut his own throat a third time by disavowing 
all desire for Ins restoration to his Baj— this is adding a grave insult to a 
grievous injury. Could arrogance go any further ? The limit was passed on 
hfst of July ; and without pretending to piophe^, we might say that the 
future will show that Government over-reached itdelf on that fateful day. 

‘‘The whole game, as one would now envisage it, may be summed up briefly 
thus. The enemies of His Highness succeeded in undermining the integrity of 
practically all the principal officials of Nabha. And the triple alliance between 
his rivals in the inter-state dispute, his own corrupteil officials, and lastly some 
high-placed Government officials sedulously built up round him a tyranny 
of hallucination by systematic suggestion and intimidation in his condition of 
shattered health and gradually narrowed thr circle and pressed him into 
the presence of the Agent on 6th June last, and thenceforward the direct 
campaign of official pressui'e and intimidation was started. Once they had him 
on the run, their sole anxiety was not to let him rest. He was tossed to and 
fro between the two walls of corrupt State employees and determined Government 
officials : and evciy buffiet from each side was harder than the one preceeding.” 

And after this long narration, the S. G. P. C. conclude : — 

^‘The venom of the old political regime of Sir Michael O'Dwyer's time has 
combined with the venom of tlie new regime to bring about the Maharajahs 
ruin on the convenient and opportune basis of the inter-state dispute/* 

The GoYernment Case 

The Gkivernment case was based ostensibly on Mr. Justice Stuart’s 
report on the Patiala-Nabha enquiry. The findings of the Govern- 
mont of India on this report^ which is not made public^ are mainly as 
follows : — 

Of the charges set out in the eight annexures (to the report), the findings 
have been against the Nabha Darbar on six. The Ishwar £aur casj (Annexure 111) 
has fallen to the ground, and in the horse case (Annexure IV), the least important 
of all, the Patiala Darbar have failed to establish that any offence was committed. 

one case only (Annexure II) was there a violation of territorial rights, and 
tnough the acts of the Nnbha officials in that case call for censure, they are of 
little moment wheu compared with the revelations which have been made in 
Mr. Justice StuarPs report as a result of bis enquiry into the six cases which 
he has found against Nabha. Mr. Justice Stuart has in the main dealt with the 
cases individually, recording separate findings on each. It is left to the Govern- 
ment of India to synthesize the results and to draw its own inferences from the 
features which the cases possess in common. 

‘<The first of those features is that in all the cases in which the finding of 
the Special Commissioner is adverse to Nabha, the Nabha story is definitely 
false. In four of tbes*’ cases (the cases against Abdul Aziz, Muhammad Yaqub 
and Abdul Latif, and the Nabha version of the Jiuudan incident), the story 
has been delibeiutely fabricated by the Nabha police, and in the Pehdani case, 
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is clear that certain authorities in Nabha have supported a story which is false 
though circumstances have prevented their putting the case into their own court * 

w The second common feature that all the fabrications and falsities have 
Itieen aimed at one object, the injuring of Patiala. In the cases against 
Muhammad Yaqub and Abdul Aziz, Patiala officials were the victims. In the 
case against Abdul Latif, the victim was suspected of being a Patiala spy. 
In the Bugra case, an attempt has been made to implicate a Patiala Sub- 
Inspector, and in the Jiundan case, if the Nabha version had been believed it 
would have meant that a number of Patiala police officers had been guilty * of 
serious offences. 

« Thirdly, in all the cases in which the Nabha Police have brought into court 
charges fabricated against persons connected with Patiala, the cases have been 
prosecuted to conviction in the Nabha courts on evidence which was utterly 
inadequate, and in circumstances which necessarily imply the complicity of 
Judicial officers in the injustice which was perpetrated. 

‘‘ These three features show a deliberate perversion, by highly-placed officials 
in the State, of the whole machinery for the administration of justice for the 
purpose of damaging Patiala." 

And then comes the following startling expression of their view 
Ever since the present Maharaja of Nabha succeeded his father, the Govern- 
ment of India have had abundant evidence that the whole policy of the State has 
been dominated by his personality, and it is inconceivable that the perversion of 
justice could have been reduced to a system of offence against l^atiala without 
the Maharaja's full general approval and active countenance. It is not of course 
to be expect^ that the Patiala Darbar would be able, or the Nabha Darbar, to 
produce specitic proofs of this in every individual case. But it has been shown 
in Abdul Aziz’s case that the Maharaja, inspite of having been given ample 
opportunity of seeing that the wrong was righted, allowed the proceedings to 
take their coarse, while in the case of Muhammad Yaqub, there is a definite 
finding that the false story in both its stages was false to the knowledge of the 
Biwan, and 2/ is safe to assume in such matters that what was known to the 
Diwan was known to the Maharaja. 

“The Government of India must express the strongest condemnation of 
the state of affairs which the enquiry has revealed. In the written arguments 
presented to the Special Commissioner, stress is laid on the independence of the 
State in its internal affairs. The Darbar have apparently forgotten that the 
Sanad of 1860 does not merely confer privileges, but that it also imposes obliga- 
tions. Under clause IV, the Baler of Nabha is bound to “ exert himself by every 
possible means in promoting the welfare of his people and the happiness of his 
subjects and redressing the grievances of the oppressed and injured in the proper 
way Clauses V and X bind him to loyalty and obedience to the British Crown 
and the British Government in India. All these obligations have been broken. 
The deliberate perversion of justice is a clear breach of clause IV, the forcible 
in&action of Patiala’s territorial rights is a breach of allegiance to the Crown, 
and the deliberate orientation of the policy of the Darbar towards the prosecution 
by force and fraud of the Darbar’s own feud with its neighbour is a breach t»f 
the spirit of the well-known canon which prohibits hostilities between States. 

** The Government of India have been unable to trace any instance in the past 
m whi ch they have been called on to pass orders on a case parallel to the ^ present 
they oannot conceive any more subtle or insidious form of oppi'ession than 
the deliberate and methodical perpetration of injustice under cover of legal forms. 
It is not necessary to record here the measures which the Government of India 
would have been compelled to take in this case, because, while these measures 
Were under consideration, the Maharaja of Nabha on his own dthiat&fe visited the 
A^geut to the Governor GeneiaJ, Punjab States, at Kasaoli and voluntarily expressed 
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his desire to sever his connection with the administration of the State upon 
certain conditions. The Gk>vernor General in Connell has felt some hesitation in 
accepting tins offer ; but after a careful examination of the circumstances he has 
come to the conclusion that if certain necessaiy conditions are imposed, the offer 
may be accepted, and that the advantages of a spe^j settlement outweigh other 
cousideratiouH.’* 

Such is the solid foundation of justice on which the voluntary ” 
abdication of the Maharaja rests. The Viceroy and the Government 
of India from time to time threw out grave insinuations of a threatened 
armed conflict between Patiala and Nabha which they had cleverly 
averted by securing the abdication, but the full facts have never 
been made public. The depth of feeling stirred in the heart of the 
Sikh community by the Nabha affair may be imagined from the fact 
that on the 5th and 6th of August the Shiromani Gurdwara Parban* 
dhak Committee unanimously passed the following resolutions ; — 

(1) . The Shiromanl Gurdwara ParbandUak Committee lecords its considered 
opinion that the Government of India has delibc-mtely taken advantage of the 
Patiala-Nabha dispute to wrest the admiuistiatiou of Nabha Stare from His 
Highness Maharaja Bipudaman Singh Malvinrier Bahadur, that to effect that 
purpose threats and intimidation have been used by Government officials to force 
His Highness to sever his connection with the administration of the State on 
humiliating terms, and that this decision of Government is vindictive, unjustified 
and absolutely uncalled for, even if, for the sake of argument, the charges brought 
against His Highness in the official enquiry made by Justice Stuart be supposed 
to have been proved. The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee is con- 
vinced that this action taken by Govcrnm3nt against a. S^kh State of great 
historical and religious traditions and an orthodox, self-respecting Sikh Prince 
is calculated to give a severe blow to the Panthic orthoiloxy, organization and 
well-being. Therefore the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee severely 
condemns this move on the part of Government as a side-attack on the Beform 
Movement of which the Shiromani Committee is tlie custodian, and sends its full 
and affectionate sympathy to His Highness, his family, and his subjects in their 
present affliction. 

(2) . The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee resolves to hereby 
anthorize its Executive Committee to get the wrong done to Nabha and the 
Fanth righteil by all peaceful and legitimate means. 

(3) . The Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee views with disgust 
the behaviour of those persons who, having f^aten his salt, have acted treacherously 
towards His Hiehness the Maharaja Sahib of Nabha daring the enquiry about 
the inter-State disputes in order to help in the forcible severance of His Highness 

Oifrom the State. The Committee also condemns the activities of those who, taking 
advantage of the helplessness of His Highness, are carrying on a false and mali- 
cious propaganda to defame and discredit him. 

The Committee expresses its heartfelt sympathy with those who are being 
persecute in Nabha on account of their loyalty to their Master. 

Previous to the passing of these resolutions, the whole Sikh 
oonxmuuil^ bad observed the 29th of July as a day of prayer for NabhS} 
and then the 9tb of September was fixed for marking the aggrieved 
feelings of tie Panth by leading hymn-singing processions bare-footed 
through the principal streets of all important towns in the country 
and hy offering piayen for Nabha in the Guidwaras. 
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The Legislative Assembly 1923. 

Chronicle of Events. 

I5th. JANUARY — liCgislative Assembly opened its Delhi session. Giimiiuil 
Pr. Code Amend. Bill was taken up and this occupied a good many days of this 
session. 

16th. Army Secretary explained why 30 Britishers were smuggled into the 
I. M, S, without examination—in reply to Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas it was stated 
that the Government would take up the question of the Indianisation of the 
Services as soon as all the Local Governments had replied to the O'Donnel 
Circular (p, 251). 

17th. Sir Malcolm Hailey said that the Government did not propose to 
bring forward any legislative measure providing for a preliminary warning 
before firc-ai'ms are used in dispersing an unlawful assembly ; this meant that 
Government withdrew their bill for this purpose introduced on 6th Sep. *21 on 
a resolution of Mr. Sastri. 

23rd. Details of draft notifications specifying the terms and conditions 
of emigration of unskilled labour to the Straits Settlements, Malay and Ceylon 
pubUshed. — Mr. Hullah introduced a Bill to provide for the creation of a fund 
for the development of the Indian Cotton Industry. 

24th. The famous Peel Despatch on further Beforms was laid on the table. 
Lt.-Col. Gidney's resolution recommending a change in the methods of recruit- 
ment to the I.C.S. so as to provide for the better representation of ail communities 
and Provinces was thrown out ; Mr. Ycnlmtapathi Baju's resolution recommending 
the institution of foreign schol^hips for research in any branch of knowledge 
was adopted (p. 262). 

25th. Sir Malcolm Hailey announced that His Majesty's Government had 
decided to appoint a Boyal Commission on the Services (p. 254). 

26th. Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar's motion of atljournment to protest against the 
appointment of the Boyal Commision on Public Services in India was carried 
despite Government opposition (p. 255). 

29th. Third reading of the Indian Mines Bill. 

30th. Mines Bill passed. 

lat FEBRUARY — Mr. Joshi's resolution to ameliorate the conditions of 
agricultural labourers was defeated (p. 261). 

5th. Sir Malcolm Hailey introduced the Racial Distinctions Bill. The Sec. 
of State had intervened on behalf of Colonials who were to enjoy the privilege 
attached to European British subjects despite the opinion of the Select 
Committee (p, 262). 

8th. The question of management of Indian railways came up for discussion 
but was postponed (see below). 

10th. Govt motion legalising emigration to Malay, the Straits and Ceylon 
of unskilled labour passed. 

14th. Criminal Pr. Amendment Bill came to last stage after 12 day’s 
discussion of the clauses— Mr. Agnihotri’s motion to refer the bill* back to select 
committee was defeated. 

15th. Mr. l^mat's bill to amend Married Woman's Property Act pasra— 
Mr, Sesbaaiii Aiyai’s bills to Hindu law of inheritance went to committee. 

16th. Mr. Jamnadas's resolution for the adoption of a policy of proteo- 
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tion in India' was adopted after considexable modification by Qovt. motion that 
the principle be applied with diBcrimiination. 

iTih. Debate on the motion of Indianisation of the Army brought by Mr. 
Tamin Khan ;--finally defeated by GoTt. (p. 268). 

19th. On the discuBBion of the BectionB of the Bacial DiBtinotionB Bill, 
Mr. Agnihotri*B amendment to exclude ColonialB from European priTilegeB waB 
defeated by Indian votes j[p. 272). 

2lBt Bacial Distinctions Bill paBscd into law. 

22nd. Mr. Nag’s resolution requesting the Viceroy to convey to His Majesty’s 
Government the Assembly’s protest against the reported threats of violence by 
the Kenya Whites was accepted by Government; Mr. Bangachari’s motion 
regarding Viscount Peel’s November Despatch was adjourned sin§ (Se. 

24th. Cotton Cess Bill and the Official bccrets Bill passed. 

25th. Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill was passed into law. 

27th. Adjourned debate on State vs. Company Management of Bailways ; no 
less than 14 amendments appeared on the agenda paper ; a majority of these urged 
the State management of the G. I. P. and B. L Bailways which was carried. 

1st MARCH The Finance Member after presenting the Budget introduced 
the Finance Bill ; clause 2 of the Bill provided for the raising of the salt duty 
from Be. 1-4 to Bs. 2-8; another clause provided for the withdrawal of the 
concessional rate in respect of tea chests and lead ; a third one provided for 
reduemg the export duty on raw hides and skins from 16 to 6 per cent ad valorm 
and dispensed with the system of rebates. 

5th. General discussion of the Budget. Salt Duty was severely condemned ; 
instead, an imposition of a tax on the export of petrol and import of tobacco 
was urged. During discussion on the Budget, the Commander-in-Chief announced 
that His Majesty’s Gevt. had approved of the reductions in infantry only recom- 
mended by the Inchcape Committee. 

10th. Discussion of communal rights and representations. 

Non-official resolution urging the abolition of the practice of reserving 
railway compartments for particular communities was discussed and withdrawn ; 
the House adopted a resolution which recommended that in making new 
recruitment to the Services, steps be taken to secure that the Services are not 
unduly overweighted with representatives of any one particular community or 
Province; (p. 280c). 

12th. Govt, defeated on grant for Customs which was rejected by a 
majority of 1 vote. Voting on grants in the following days. 

13th. An important discussion took place on the right of the House to cut 
down a votable item leaving the Government to recoup itself from a non-votabk 
item. The House cut down a crOiC and 14 lakhs on railway items by 68 votes 
to 37. (See p. 280e). 

14th. Scheme of IiHlianisation of the Army detailed before the House 
a Army Units were to be Indianised in the next 23 years. 

15th. Attacks were made on Tour Bxpe^<^ of Viceroy and Exec J;ive 
Councillors, and on non-official daily allowances ; the latter were cut down by 
Bs. l0,000/by giving a margin of 3 days instead of 7 before and after sessions. 

i7fh. Bs. 3 lakhs grant in the budget for the Boyal Commission 
was rejected a majority of 1 vote. 

18th. Mr, B. S. Kamat raised the question of the manufacture of stamps 
in India ; Dr, Gout’s protest motion for a reduction of one Bnpee under the 
item was carried. 

19th. SirBaail Blackett moved that the Finance Bill be taken iu^ 
considexation ; a heated debate followed on the certifications of the Budget cuts 
fnd the Salt-tax. 
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tOOu Bao Bahadur T. Bangaebari's motion against the Imposition of the 
Salt Tax was carried against Oovemment by 69 to 44 votes. 

24tli. Mr. Eabiriiddin Ahmed urged a reduction in the railway &res of 
third-olass passengers without effect. Mr, Venkatapathi Baju’s resolution urging 
redaction o£ expenditure under Service heads and the stopping of farther recruit- 
ment from outside India was discuss^ at length; on Sir Malcolm Hailey’s motion 
the debate was adjourned. 

26th. Sir Basil Blackett moved that the Finance Bill as amended and 
passed by the Council of State be taken into consideration— the House rejected 
the proposal by 68 votes to 47. 

27th. The final sitting of the Delhi Session. 

The July Session 1923 

2 nd JULY. The July session of the Assembly opened at Simla. Replying 
to Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer, the Hon. the Home Member declined to ask for 
reports from Provincial Governments regarding the working of diarchy : Two 
motions for the adjouinment of the House to consider the position of Imlians 
overseas were ruled out by the President. 

4lh. Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer moved a resolution asking the Government 
of India to urge on the Imperial Government the necessity for promptly giving 
effect to the Assembly’s resolutions on the Esher report ; the Army Secretary 
replying said that His Majesty’s Government had not accepted them ; Mr. B. 
Burden’s amendment urging that effect be given to them as early as possible 
was lost. 

Sir Basil Blackett replied to a series of questions by Sir P. S. Sivaswami 
Iyer regarding the Imperial Bank’s undertaking to pay 60 per cent of the claims 
of the creditors of the Alliance Bank of Simla. 

9th. The Commander-in-Chief announced the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government regarding reductions in the Indian Army. 

Sir Basil Blackett made a statement of the position of the Government 
of India regarding its hand in the Imperial Bank’s offer of 60 per cent to the 
creditors of the Alliance Bank. Questions were asked regarding the Indianisation 
of eight units of the Indian Army ; further discussion on the Fiscal Commissiem’s 
repoit and the release of Lala Lajpat Bai ; Lala Girdharilal Agarwala's motion 
for repealing the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 was lost. 

10th. Dr. Hand Lai’s motion to amend the Govenunent of India Act 
BO as to restrict the Viceroy’s powers of certification to measures essential for 
the safety and tranquillity of British India was partially adopted. 

1 1th. Mr. T. y. Seshagiri Aiyar’s motion for the early release of Mr. Gandhii 
Maulana Hasrat Mohtuai and the Ali-Brothers was rejected by 40 votes to 22 ; an 
amendment of Mr. Bbargava urging the release of Lala Lajpat Bai was also 
negatived. 

12th. Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikari moved a resolution for the a^^point- 
ment of a Committee, with a non-official majority, to consider whether the 
present financial and other support by the Government of India to the league 
of Nations should be continued in the light of the grievances of Indians in the 
Mandat Territories but eventually the motion was withdrawn. Mr. Agnihotxi’s 
resolutirn urging that no alteration in the pay, pension or o^er service 
oonditioDB of the Imperial Services be made without giving the^ Indian L^;isla« 
tore an opportunity to express its opinion on the matter was rejected. 

I7lh. Mr, T. V. Seshagiri Aiyar’s motion for the adjournment of the How 
to Consider the Kenya quest io n was ruled out. Mr, N. M, Samarth’s resolutioii 
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Qiging the reetiiction of the powers o£ the Connoil of State in regard to Money 
Bills was defeated. 

18th. Dr. Gour’s resolution relating to farther constitutional reforms for 
India was passed by 43 votes against 30. There was a keen debate on Sir P. S. 
SIvaswami Iyer's motion censuring the Finance Department in connection with 
the imperial Bank's undertaking to pay the creditors of the Alliance Bank ; this 
^ was carried. 

19th. Sir Malcolm Hailey made a further statement in regard to the 
Alliance Bank debate. Dr. Gour withdrew his motion for reference to a Select 
Committee his Adoption Bill. Mr. Bangachari introduced his Bill for the creation 
of an Independent Bar in India. 

21st. A serious of questions on Kenya were put by several members 
regarding the negotiations in London and the nature of the recommendations 
of Colonial Office. Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Iyer moved a resolution declaring 
sympathy of the* Assembly with the claims of Indian residents in Kenya and 
recommending to the Governor- General in Council to move His Majesty’s 
Government to concede the dendands. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

23rd. Questions were asked regarding the purchase of Railway sleepers and 
prevailing unemployment among Anglo-Indians. The Assembly agreed to 
several demands for supplementary grants, despite some opposition, based not 
on the merits of the demand, but l^cauee of the Viceroy's Certification of the 
Indian Finance Bill. The third reading of the Bill to amend the Land 
Acquisition Act was passed as amended by the Select Committee. 

24th. Cantonment Bill was taken into consideration and passed. 

27th. After a lengthy debate the Assembly adopted Dr. Gour's Reciprocity 
Bill aimed at the Colonials, the Government opposing. 

28th. His Excellency Lord Reading prorogued the Legislature— in his speech 
he expressed the dcteimination of His Majesty's Government to work the Reforms 
Act in its letter and spirit ; also referred to the Salt Tax and the Kenya decision. 
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Ckrofticle of Events. 

24th JANUARY ; First meeting of the Delhi Bcssion, Peel Despatch presented, 

2Sth . Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas mo^ed for the publication of the correspondence 
between the Government of India and the Secretary of State relating to purchase 
of Stores in England ; after a short explanation by the Government the resolution 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. Kale’s motion calling for papers in connection with the appointment 
of the Boyal Commission on the Services was negatived. 

30th Lala Sukbir Singh’s resolution to control minors in the hands of 
mendicants was rejected — Mr. Jogendra Singh’s motion for improving irrigation 
was lost. • 

3 1st. Govt, motion not to adopt recommendations of the I. L. C., Geneva, 
respecting protection to agricultural labour passed. 

12th FEBRUARY: Sir Dinshaw Wacha’s resolution for altering the Army 
Amalgamation scheme of 1859 under which the British Army was trained at 
India’s expense was defeated by Govt. 

16th. Prof. Kale’s resolution recommending the appointment of a Committee 
to enquire into the question of Industrial Finance and Industrial Banks was 
adopted. Mr. Sethna’s resolution on compulsory National Military training of 
Indians was defeated by Govt. 

19th. Sir Dinshaw Wacha’s resolution for a census of the production of 
Brtisb India was adopted. 

21st. Mr. Sethna’s resolution to modify rules of business so as to permit 
Indian Legislatures to take cognisance of matters relating to Indian States was 
after a long debate by leave withdrawn. 

23rd. It was stated, in reply to Mr. Sethna, that replies had been received 
from Provincial Governments in regard to the reduction in the number of Execu- 
tive Councillors and Ministers, but as the enquiries were not complete, the 
Government of India were not pi’epai’ed to publish the correspondence. 

27th. Besolution to the effect that a large number of Indians should be 
employed in the grade of Traffic Inspectora in the transportation branch of 
each State Bailway in India than is the case at present was carried by a 
narrow majority of one. 

28th. The Bt. Hon. S. Srinivasa Sastri’s resolution, modified by Mr, Baza 
All’s amendment, that Government should appoint as far as possible at least 
one Indian Secretary, Joint Secretary or Deputy Secretary to every department 
of the Secretariat of the Government of India, was carried. 

Sih MARCH. Et. Hon. S. Snnivasa Sastri’s resolution on Kenya was 
adopted. 

12th. Mr. Baja All’s resolution to amend electoral rules was after discussion 
withdrawn. 

14lh. Mr. Bftgq. Ali’8 motion ?«ftking persons convicted of political offence 
eligible for election was defeated. . . _ 

Mr. ^le moved resolution on the reduction of the Stores Department 
in England, and the development of the Indian Stores Department ; Government 
asked for adjournment of debate. Sir Dinshaw Wacha hotly intervened against 
Government, but finally the Government won. 
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2SidL Afte (Lye horn diaonasion the Gorernment amendment to the 
Finance Bill racing tiie Salt Tax to Ba. 2-8 waa carried by 28 YOtea againat 10. 

87Ui. Bnd d Delhi Seaaion— Oonncil adjoorned till July. 

The July Seaaion 1923. 

' 16th JULY. Firat noting of the Simla aeaaion of the Council. In reply to 
a qneation, the Comniander-in-Chief stated that there was absolutely no foundation 
for the auggeation that the War Office could or did override the Oovemment of 
India in regard to Indian Militaiy adminiatration. 

Sir Purahottamdaa Thakurdas* resolution relating to the apportionment 
of financial liabilities between the Governxnent of India and His Maj^ty'a Gov- 
ernment waa defeated. 

17di. In reply to a question by Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas, Sir 6. N. 
Sarma aaid that the Secretary of State had informed the Government of India 
of the provisional proposals of the Colonial Office in regard to the Kenya 
question which were then under correspondence between the two Governments ; 
the Government of India waa unable to disclose any further information in its 
poasesaion. 

18th. Sir Ahmed Thambi Maricair’a motion for the withdrawal of quarantine 
restrictions forced by the Ceylon Government on Indians was rejected. 

19th. Five official Bills and three non-official Bills were taken up for 
discussion. Further consideration was postponed of the Bill to amend the 
Hindu law relating to the exclusion from inheritanee of certain classes of heirs. 

21st. Deputation to the Viceroy : Simultaneously with the debate in the 
Assembly, fift^ non-official members of the Council of State, headed by 
Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, waited in deputation on H. JS. Lord Beading in regard 
to the Kenya affair. 

^rd. Sir Maneckji Dadhabhoy moved that an enquiry be made into the 
whole f^stem of taxation in India with a view to its thorough revision on an 
economic, equitable and scientific basis with special regard to the taxable 
capacity of the people ; Government supported the motion with an amendment 
that further consideration of the subject be postponed till the opinions of Local 
Governments were received. Mr. Baza Ali*s resolution expressing the dis- 
appointment of the Council at the composition of the Boyal Commission on 
the Public Services was lost. 

24th. Sir B. N. Sarma replied to a series of questions regarding the Kenya 
settlement. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy moved the adjournment of the House to 
discuss the question ; Sir P, Thakurdas, Mr. Baza Ali and others made spirited 
speeches protesting against the decision.— Council adjourned s^e di§. 
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and the (luestion of amending the Merchant 
Shipping Acts to give effect to this decision 
is under consideration. The India Office has 
been asked to communicate this decision to the 
League of Nations. 
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The Legislative Assembly 

DBJTl-JANOARr ISTH 1923 

Tho Legislative Assembly opened its winter session on 
JANUARY 15th. The attendance in the House was poor, only 
72 members being present. In the absence of the President who was 
ill, the chair was taken by the Deputy President. SirJamselgee 
Jeejeebhoy. 

The questions covered a wide range and matters relating to tho 
Military Requirements Committee, the new appointments to the 
Indian Medical Service, memorials from members of the Civil 
Service, functions of the StofF Selection Board and Waziristan nam ** 
up before the House. ^ Questions over, tho Assembly proceeded with 
the discussion of legislative business. 'Ihe Select Committee reports 
on the Cotton Contral Bill, the Cantonments Bill and the Boiler 
Law Amendment Bill were presented. Then the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code Amendment Bill was taken up on the motion of 
the Home Member. There were some 393 amendment on the 
agenda and the House was anticipating an interminable debate. 
Mr. ELabiruddin Ahmed started off with a proposal to postpone the 
consideration of the Bill to another session and spoke of racial distinc- 
tions and the Moplah train tragedy until he was pulled up by some 
members. Mr. Samarth who rose to clear the atmosphere of fogginess 
caused by Mr. Ahmed’s irrelevancies explained that the amendment 
of the Code was entirely separate from the Racial Distinctions Com- 
mittee’s report. This brought Mr. Rangachariar to his feet and the 
speaker demanded a ruling from the chair as to whether he was 
entitled to travel beyond the scope of the amending Bill as there were 
sections of the C(^ not before House but which demanded amend- 
ment. The President declared Mr. Ahmed’s motion for postponement 
out of order. The House could not allow such a ruling, depriving it 
of the privilege of considering it, to pass unchallenged. After some 
further discussion in which Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar, Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas and the Home Member took part, it was agreed that the 
question of postponement should be considered. Mr. Rangachariar 
again rose and sought to commit the Home Member to a definite 
statement on two points, namely whether amendments outside (he 
Mope of the present Bill would be rejected and whether the Assembly 
would have an opportunity of discussing the report of the Racial 
Di^nctions Committee this session. But Sir Malcolm Hailey mere^ 
skifted the ground and asked whether the postponement would help 
tile previous speaker in achieving his olgect. After further dehating, 
the motion for postponement was reject^ by 46 votes to 29. 

, Mr. Rangaohatii^B contention that the Assembly was not Mund 
to limit itsMf only to such amendments as had not been rsieoted 

16 (o) 
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tihe Council of State or by the select committee roused heated 
discussion. The Home Member drew a distinction between Bills 
emerging out of the select committee stage and those which have 
been considered already by i3ie Council of State. This brought a 
“ volley of orilaeaBn from the lawyer element in tiis House. Mr. 
Seshagiri Aiyar nsfnsad to aco^ such a narrow view of the 
Assembly’s powers, vrh^ Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari asked how 
it could come up before the Council of State if Sir Malcolm’s 
interpretation was correct after its total rejection by the Assembly. 
Mr. Samarth, well versed in the standing orders, read out a section 
which cut the ground underneath Sir Malcolm’s feet, and the chair 
finally decided in favour of the points of view put forward by the 
non-officials. Having satisfied itself that encroachments on its powers 
would not be tolerated, the Assembly proceeded to the consideration 
of the Bin clause by clause and disposed of some amendments before 
adjourning for the day. 

An important amendment moved by Mr. Bangachariar was 
accepted by the Government and carried. As a result of this the 
Didiriot kb^strate would not have the additional power, as proposed 
by the Bill, of transferring cases from an additional District Magir 
taste to anoAm' Magistrate. Mr. Agnihotri attempted the delition of 
section 44 of the Code which lays an obligation on aU citizens to 
report to tiie authorities all serious offences of which they become 
aware, particularly the obligation to inform the authorities about 
sedition. On the opposition of Government it was negatived. Mr. 
Bangachariar next moved an amendment with a view to exclude 
land-owners and their agents from special obligations to report to the 
authorities of certain serious offences which might come within their 
knowledge. A long discussion ensued in which no less than eight 
speakers took part. Mr. Bangachariar, Dr. Nandlal and Mr. J. N. 
Mukeijee pointed out that under section 44 of the Code all citizens 
were requii^ to report such offences. Under section 46 all village 
headman, chowkidar, etc., and also land-owners and their agents had 
special responsibility for reporting sudi cases. The amendment was 
however negatived by 53 to 29 votes. . The House then rose. 

Next day, JANUABY 16th the attendance was very meagre 
and the proceedings dull. At question time Mr. Burdon, the now 
Army S<Hiaetary,. was subjected to considerable heckling over the 
question of the 30 now appointments to the Indian Medical Service 
without competitive examination. He admitted tiiot special terms 
had been granted, including a gratuity of i6I,000 after five years 
if they no ki^er desu-ed to remain in the services, and this stop 
he justified on the ground timt there was a very serious shoi^e 
pf the number of iEiuropean medical tffiiceii. There were, however, 
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91 Indians appointed to the service in the last four years and 
only 59 Europeansi but this assurance did not satisfy the House 
and Mr. Bangacbariar asked if the Ministers had been consulted 
when these nominations were made. The Army Secretary admitted 
they had not been> but the question of recruitment, he said, was 
not one on which Ministers were entitled to express their opinion. 
Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar elicited further information that there were 27 
appointments in 1921 to the Medical Service without examination 
and 19 in the following year. The same member was respon- 
sible for getting the Government to promise the publication of the 
Secretary of State’s despatch on the subject of further constitutional 
reforms to India on the 24th January. About the O^Donnol circular 
(see I. A. E. 1922 Vol. II, p. 206x1). Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas was 
told that the opinions of the local Governments wore being received, 
but the Home Member could not comply with the mover s wish that 
those opinions should be laid on the table. The circular was a confi- 
dential one and the Home Member could not commit himself in 
advance what would be done with the views of the local Governments. 
To the question what action had been taken in regard to the 76 
msuor resolutions passed by the House in the last two years, the 
Home Member laconically replied : “ information is being collected'’. 
Was there a conflict between Whitehall and Delhi, asked Dr. 
Gour. The Home Member denied there was, and oven if there was 
its magnitude had been grossly exaggerated in the press. Mr. Banga- 
chariar saw in this an opportunity to ascertain whether the principle 
that when the Legislature and the Government vrere in agreement the 
Secretary of State should not interfere was being respected under the 
new regime. Specific instances of violation was demanded by Sir 
Malcolm. 

Non-official Eesolutions. 

The only business before the House was the amendment of 
the Criminal Procedure Code. Three more clauses were disposed of 
and the next two days were also taken up by this measure and the 
attendance continued to bo scanty. Many amendments were moved on 
the 18th. The first amendment was productive of a long debate as to 
^©maximum period of binding over of persons in a public affray. 
The^ next hitch occured in regard to Mr, Agnihotii’s amendment that 
section 107 should not bo used against persons making political 
speeches, but he found few supporters even among his own party 
And the amendment was negatived by 42 to 19 votes. There was 
considerable fervour about Mr. Eangachariar's amendment that all 
CMOS of action taken under the same section should be reported to 
the sessions judge so that records of such c^es may be examined 
And their le^dity and propriety tested. The moyer made most 
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Barcastio observations on the ingenuity with which this section and 
section 144 had been used to put down agitation recently in various 
parts of the country and suggested that various repressive laws 
and the Rowlatt Act wore rendered entirely superfluous by^ the free 
use of these sections!' The Home Member in a fighting speech 
retorted that the originator of that ingenuous suggestion was no 
other than Mr. Eangachariar himsolf who had all along contended 
that the ordinary law of the land was sufiicient to meet any emergen- 
cies. Ultimately the amendment was thrown out by a substantial 


January 24th was the non-official day. The attendance was 
large and the galleries were full. The most impoitant affair was 
Sir Malcolm Halley’s laying on the table tho Secretary of States 
despatch (see p. 72) on the question of further coiistitutional 
Reforms. Mr. innes then presented the report of the Select tonr 
mittco on tho Workman’s compensation Bill. Non-Official resolutions 
were then taken up. Mr. Jayainti Rammaya Paiitu u wss called 
upon to move his resolution for eliminating communal consideration 
in the appointment of public officers but tho hon. member rose only 
to declare that he had decided not to raise this controyoisial 
fluestion on communal representation and withdrew the rerolution. 
Then Colonel Gidney moved his resolution that the simultaneous 
I.C.S. Examination bo so modified as to give chance to all commiun- 
tie" Ho wanted to relax the rigors of the strict competitive system 
so Vhat less educated communities like his own may have a chance 
of entry. Colonel Gidney warned the country against the daiifr 
of the north and tho west of India being overrun in an adminirtra.ive 
sense by the south and tho east. Tho Indianisation of borvices -voidd 
meaninfntuio the monopolising of the adminisli ation ^ 
mui.ity. Mr. Girdharilal Agarwala felt unhappy at the thougm 
that the principle of communal representation was not ag.w 
thoroughly. Dr.Gouriu a fighting speech opposed 
though ho belonged to a small community. Analog * 
figures ho said that Colonel Gidney s community 
mote than one-third out of the total cadie of 1,-00. ", 

stroii' iy deplored that communal representation should ta'ebe 

of eloquoneo warned the Swa^ 

without communal representation. Ihereaftor the deha 
animated turn, speakers who were particularly effective »» V 
the resolution being Messrs Iswar Saran, Rangwhai^and Jmn dj 
Dwarkadas. All of them were unammoM “ 

Colonel Gidney's community was wnwmei Jderio* 

00 cause for complaint Indeed, said Mr. Rwar Saran, warn 
nuSier, eduoatioii, and stake of the doouciled oommuoity they 
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overreprosented and Colonel Gidney deserved a vote of censure 
from his community for bringing the matter before the House. M. 
Yamin Khan vigorously criticised Mr. Jamnadas’s plea that this was 
giving a handle to the opponents of the reforms when the country 
was demanding the Indianisation of the Services. After an ineffec- 
tive final reply from Colonel Gidiiey the resolution was put to vote 
and lost by 48 votes to 27. It was noticed that out of those who 
voted for the resolution no loss than 1 8 were Mahomedaiis. 

The next two resolutions on the agenda wore quickly disposed 
of. Mr. B. Venkatapati Raju moved that 26 scholarships of 
Es. 4000 per annum be panted for research work in any part of the 
world to Indians of promise so as to fit Indians to replace gradually 
the foreign experts still necessary to-day. This motion was eventually 
agreed to unanimously after the Government amendment of an addi- 
tional clause which spoke for itself ; “ as funds are available.” 
Mr. Lachmi Pr. Singha then moved that Government ofiicials should 
furnish every member of the House with every information and 
facilities, but he withdraw it on Sir Malcolm’s opposition. 

Mr. M. Yamin Khan then moved “ to get King’s Commissions 
for Indiana by direct recruitment and by promotion from the rank 
of Viceroy’s commissioned officers in such numbers that all vacancies 
in the Indian Regiments be in future filled by such Indian officers 
only till all Indian Regiments are wholly Indiauized. ” The mover 
tried to show that his proposal was not aiming at anything very 
drastic, since, if it took an officer 25 years to roach the rank of 
Colonel, it was clear that, even if his resolution was being given 
ctfect to at once, no elimination of the senior ranks of British officers 
in Indian regiments could be expected for another quarter of a 
century. H. E. the Commander-i'rChief made a long reply warning 
the House not to move too fast but first to harn to walk and similar 
high-browed platitudes. The debate was ultimately postponed after 
jir Devaprosad Sarbadhicary had spoken. 

On JANUARY 25th the Assembly again proceeded with the con- 
sideration of the Criminal Procedure Code (Amendment) Bill. The 
Chnir ruled out of order important amendments of Messrs. Rang^ 
chariar and Man Singh which proposed to amend sections 131 and 
128 of the Code which weie not included in the Bill. Mr. Eanga" 
chariar's fimendmcnt was a long one and proposed to insert a new 
section of six clauses •regulating the use of fire arms in dispersing 
unlawful assemblies. Mr. Eangaebariar's object app^red to be to 
serve the same purpose which the Government Bill (recently with 
dmvn) on the subject was intended to serve. Bhai Man Singh 
^’auted that no force under section 128 be used to members oi an 
unlawful assembly if they did not offer resistance to their being 
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arrested. But both these amendmeuts were not allowed to be dis* 
cussed as these referred to sections outside the scope of the Bill. 

The Boyal Commission. 

After some more amendments had been negatived, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey interrupting the proceedings of the House took the earliest 
oppoilainity to annonuce the decision of his Maiesty’s Government 
regarding the appointment of a Boyal Commission on Public Services. 

Mr. Bangachariar asked : who will pay for this Commission 1 

Sir Malcolm Hailey replied that ho had made this announcement 
to the House as a matter of courtesy and any discussion on it must 
be raised in the ordinary manner. Dr. Gk>ur speaking on behalf of 
the Democratic Party expressed his feeling of shock at the news 
(hear, hear) and hoped the Chair would allow the House the earliest 
opportunity of moving an adjournment to discuss the question of the 
appointment of the Commission. 

A lengthy and heated discussion then ensued on a clause relating 
to the widely known section 1 44 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
Bhai Man Singh moved an amendment requiring the magistrate to 
act on credible information under this section and not merely on his 
opinion. Bhai Man Singh said that the scope of section 144 was veiy 
wide and the powers of the magistrate under that section were so 
unrestricted that safeguards against them were necessary to prevent 
any misuse of the section. He instanced that even a peace-loving 
person like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was prevented by the 
exercise of this section from addressing a public meeting at Ambala. 

Sir Henry MoncriefF Smith said that section 144 was important 
inasmuch as it dealt with the power deliberately placed in the hands 
of the executive for the maintenance of public tranquillity. In 
order to meet the wishes of the House he moved another amendment 
on behalf of the Government adding the words * if there is sufficient 
ground to proceed under this section.’ This amendment met with 
the unanimous approval of the House and was adopted. 

Mr. Bangachariar moved the addition of a sentence that the 
magistrate should resoit to section 144 only after recording his 
opinion that the other powers with which he is entrusted are iir 
sufficient. He explained that the security sections 107, 108, am 
109 were meant for the prevention of wrongful acts while section 
144 empowered the autiiorities to prevent rightful and legal acts m 
the bigger interest of public peace. The amendment was rejected 
by 46 to 38. Another amendment of Mr. Bangachaiiar met the same 
fate. In he einlumed : no wonder that the country rafused w 
pay taxes ittposed by the Assembly when on such an important 
oooaaimi 60 memben who represented the peq[>le were absent 1 
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On JAN. 26tli. the Chair was occupied by Mr. Eangachariar, in 
the absence of Sir Jamse^ee. There were no less than three motions 
for ^ournment before the House. One was by Munshi Iswar Saran 
to disonss the Secretary of State’s despatch on further constitutional 
reforms issued on the 24th. The chair took the view thst there haij 
been suflScient delay in the issue of the despatch and the question 
could not now be regarded as one of urgent public importance and 
ruled it out of order. The other two stood in tiie nam es of 
Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar and Dr. Gour respectively and covered the 
same subject, namely, the forthcoming Public Services Commission. 
The former wanted to discuss the announcement mad e the day before 
and the latter its appointment. But the President ruled the latter 
out of order. The Home Member expressed his neutrality in the 
matter. Mr. Bangaohariar granted leave to discuss the announcement. 

Throe adverse events within the last two days, viz., the Com- 
mandor-in-ohief’s speech on the Indianisation of the Army, the 
Secretary of State’s despatch on the Reforms, and the an- 
nouncement of the Boyal Commission, provided the necessary 
stimulus and the Assembly exhibited a wholesome vigour in 
passing the motion for adioumment raised by Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar 
to express their sense of disapproval of the proposed commis- 
sion. Meven speakers participated in the debate and it was significant 
that except for Colonel Gidney, who hoped that the commission would 
usher in better days for his community, and Mr. Zsbimddin Ahmed, 
who did not think it was right for one to displease one’s masters, 
all speakers, barring ofcourse the Gkivemment members, condemned 
the appointmsnt of such a commission. Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar 
deprecated the opening of the question just at the time when further 
constitutional reforms had been refused and regretted that so 
warm a friend of India as Mr. Montagu should have written in his 
letters to the Times that the legislatures here had very often shown a 
hostility to the civil services. The proposed enquiry was enough, 
he said, to damp the ardour of the most earnest am<mgst them. The 
idea would have been unthinkable if the country had full self-govem- 
ment and he held out a warning that the enquiry would be one-sided 
as the entire country was against it. Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikan 
saw in it the outcome of the steel-frame debate of last Augu^ He 
went into the question of costs of previous commissions which had 
■duevad nothing. Ho quoted Lord Islington, the president of the 
lest Royal Commission, who sud the whole question should be solved 
at one sitting by two men. But he saw a danger in the previous 
BPhuker’s throat of non-ooperation with the Commission. 

Dr. Gkmr was more emphatic and ^ve nmi^ pointed thrush 
He began with tiio intrinsic and inherent illegality of tto Conunis* 
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Sion on its constitutional side. As Mr. Samarth qualified the 
statement* it was against section G in clause 96 of the Government 
of India Act which empowered the Centi*al Authority to embark on 
exactly the course now to be taken by the Boyal Commission. The 
speaker quoted from Lord Peel’s despatch in which he urged that 
the new constitutional machinery has to be tested as a whole as an 
argument against an immediate advance. This was dated the 22nd 
November and yet within six weeks sufiBcient experience has been 
gained, quoting again hero from the announcement of the Royal Com- 
s^iission. It was imposed on this country against the wishes of the 
people and of the Govt, of India. The Home Member had not cate- 
gorically denied the challaiigo in the Council of State the day before 
(see potU). Much amusement was caused when Sir Malcolm Hailey 
observed that no challenge had been thrown. Dr. Gour said 
that in that c:x8e ho challenged him now. It also contravened, 
according to him, clause 33 in the Joint Committee’s report laying 
down non-intorforcnce with the joint wishes of the Legislature and 
the Government of India, unless imperial interests were imperilled. 
The Assembly would know, ho concluded, how to to deal with the 
provision for expenditure on this item at the budget time. Mr. 
Spence and Mir Asad Ali also supported the motion while Sir 
Montagu Webb could see no good whatever as the outcome 
of the Commission’s labours. Its appointment gave a handle to the 
opponents of the Reforms to say that both the Legislature and the 
Grovernmont of India stood discredited, ignored and overruled. He 
thought it inconceivable that any future Indian Legislature or Gov* 
ernment would deny its obligations. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey in a lengthy speech, for whose splendid 
advocacy Mr. Jamnados Dwarkadas paid a merited tribute, said it 
was most difficult to face not facts but an atmosphere of suspicion in 
which imputations really baseless flew wildly about. Referring to 
Dr. Gour s challenge to him to state whether the Government of India 
agreed with the Secretary of State in this matter or not, his 
answer was simple. The Government of India were never in 
^the habit of revealing to the public either the consensus or the 
difference of opinion between themselves and the India OflSce and* he 
did not propose to depart from that practice to*day. There were big 
questions to be solved, and not merely of emoluments. Recruitkig for 
the Services in England had been impeded by doubts as to their future 
prospects and they had to be removed. The Indianisation of the 
services was inevitable but it could not proceed far unless questions 
like the constitation of the all-India services whether they were to 
be on a proviiKUal basis or not were first solved. The commission 
was abaolutely necessary as a result of the introduction of the 
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Beforms^ and if attention had not been concentrated on the political 
character of those Reforms^ should have come simultaneously. I?w 
frank admission that the enquiry was undertaken by Whitehall 
because Parliament had authority over India and his open suggestion 
that they in England has no confidence either in the India Govt, or 
the local Govt, came as a shock to the Indian members. He pladnly 
said that the enquiry was being held not under the auspices of the 
India Govt.i because the India Govt, held views opposite to those 
at Whitehall. 

Mr. Jamnadas, refused to be gulled into the belief that the pace 
of Indianisation might be accelerated by the Commission’s findings. 
The Home Member’s speech indicated an anxiety that recruiting was 
not satisfactory. Besidesj were they iustified in expecting anything 
from the Conservative Govt, which had shown its spirit in the recent 

30 appointments to the Indian Medical Service? Would such a 
Cabinet ever advance the national cause? He had always spoken 
plainly to the people in the past, but on this occasion he felt that 
collossal blunders of this kind m^e the work of those like himself 
who believed in the British connection exceedingly difficult. Insistent 
cries to apply the closure followed his speech. Mr. Innes was the last 
speaker but all sections of the House had previously arranged that 
closure should be applied to prevent the motion from being talked 
out. The Government opposed this appeal but on division it was 
found that a large majority was in favour and accordingly on the 
motion being put to vote at 20 minutes to six it was carried by an 
enormous minority. This was virtually a vote of censure on the 
Secretary of State. 

First Labour Reform 

On Monday, January 29th, the Assembly met for official busi* 
ness. The whole week was devoted to the consideration of the Joint 
Committee’s reports on various Government Bills. The Cotton 
Cess Bill was referred to a Joint Committee, and the Steam Boilers 
Bill and the Cantonments Bill were passed. A notable measure 
of social legislation was the Indian Mines Bill which marked a great 
step in advance of present conditions. Labour’s representative in the 
Assembly, Mr. N. M. Joshi welcomed the Bill because at last the 
principle had been accepted of eliminating the labour of women and 
children underground; but he frankly grudged the oblique ^ 
in which the principle as regards women had been introduced.^ The 
Bill itself only mentioned that the Gk)vemor“General in Coimcil may 
prohibit the employment of women, whilst the Committee s Report 
places on record a recommendation that the employment of women 
below ground ” be prohibited **at the end of about five yean , and 
the member in charge* of the Bill (Mr* Innes) during the debate 
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npeatedly stated tiist Government were resolved to end this employ- 
ment of women in due course of time and regarded the absolute 
prohibition of children below ground as a first step in that direction. 
The present Bill was the first revision of the mining law in 22 years, 
and so Mr. Joshi preferred to be satisfied with half the loaf conceded 
• rather than delay so necessary a piece of legislation still further. 

The debate brought out the present conditions prevailing in 
Indian coal mines— labour there being whole-timers only to a small 
extent and the bulk being supplied by villagers who once a week 
trek from their farms 5 to 10 miles away, go below ground 
nand stay there for 3 days or so sleeping, eating and working 
in the grime and darkness. Under this system it is not only the 
chief bread-winner of a family that goes mining but with him he 
takes his wife and children : conditions unparalleled in any civilized 
country. The maximum hours of work were fixed at six days a week 
and 60 hours (or 64 hours if below ground) per week. Mr. Misra 
wished to reduce these hours to 48 and 42 respectively and Mr. 
Agnihotri to 64 and 48; but the House seemed but amused at the idea 
of reducing the hours of work of these dirty labourers. Mr. N. Sircar, 
the well-known Bengali mine-owner, lamented that already miners were 
not doing more work and as it was all piece-work, there was no means 
of forcing them to work longer hours. The 60 and 64 hours’ maxi- 
mum in fact had been included in accordance with the stipulations 
of the Washington Convention, but did not touch the abominable 
system of sleeping underground, which “although forbidden, is only 
too common.” Mr. Joshi struggled hard to win the House for the 
abolition of this system but the House would have none of it on the 
ground that it was “ the habit of the people.” The cry was raised of 
the doom of a "key industry” the very existence of which would be 
tiireatened by such “hasty legislation”, which could not but materially 
increase the price of coal and would thus affect all other industries as 
well. 


The Council of State. 

DELHl-JANUARY 24, 1923. 

The Counefl of State first met on the 24th January and sat only 
lor an hour. The most important item of business was the present- 
ation of ^e Semetary of State’s Despatch on the Beforms. On the 
second da7> Jeo. 26tb, the Council of State considered two Besolu- 
tkms, the first of which dealt with the purchase of stores in 
i^gland and was moved* by Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas. The mover 
referred to questions which inevitably are being asked ^ 
firi^idi BarHament whenever any order for India is plaow 
^where Aan in Great Britain, and to ^ general suspicion in 
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Indian circles that tenders are “ manipulated. ” Mr. D. T. Chadwick’s 
reply was that the High Commissioner was now-a-days so bound by 
the well-known order of t)eoember 22nd. 1921 (see I. A. R. 1922 
p. 748) that there was no question of orders being plao^ ^erwise 
than purely and strictly on business lines; and he flatly denied any 
secret correspondence on the subject between Whitehall and Simla. 
The mover then withdrew his resolution. 

On the Royal Commission. 

The second resolution was moved by Mr. V. G. Kale and n a11*d 
for all the correspondence recently passed between the Secretary of 
State and the Indian Government “ on the question of the improve- 
ment of the conditions and prospects of the Indian Civil Service and 
other Imperial Services, especially in connection with the appointment 
of a Commission to inquire into the matter.” But a dramatic 
turn was given to the proceedings by Sir Malcolm Hailey who 
forestalled the moving of the Resolution by the announcement that 
the Royal Commission in question had been appointed and that its 
terms of reference included not only the pay, etc. of the Indian Ci^ 
Service, but also the extent of the application of the Preamble of 
the Reform Act to the Indianization of the Services ! But Mr. Kale, 
felt unable to follow the Home Member’s invitation to withdraw his 
resolution and considered it of importance that the country should 
know how the very cogent reasons put forward on this side against 
further Commissions for which there was no money and which only 
tended to embitter feelings had been met by the Secretary of State. 
Mr. Sastri made the point that the distinction between the Govt, 
of India and the Secretory of State for India was a real one embodied 
in the Reform Act and in the convention which had grown up to 
the effect that if the Indian Legislature and Government agreed the 
Secretory of State, though disagreeing, would not interfere. This 
convention had been scrupulously observed by Mr. Montagu and the 
tendency should obviously bo in the direction of further strengthening 
the independence of the Indian Government, as enjoined by the 
Joint Committee. From every point of view it was important that 
Indian opinion should know how far it was being espoused by the 
Indian Government and he therefore hoped that the full correspon- 
dence would be published. The resolution was eventually^ put to 
vote and negatived by 16 votes to 10 ; among the ‘No®s beinft 
besides officials, Md. Zahiruddin, Dewan Tekchand, and Nawab 
Muzammillah Khan. 

On January 29th the Councfl passed the Criminal Wbes Amend- 
ment Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly without any new 
amendment. 
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On Jannaiy 30& doepoABomI resolutionB were taken up. Lala 
Sukkl^ Singh moved that the Bill to control possession of minor 
dnldren by sadhns, fskirs* religious mendioants and certain 
other persons be referred to a Select Ciommittee but it was rejected. 
Sar^ Jogendra Singh moved that, as there are many irrigation 
pitgects awaiting sanction, it would be of advantage if funds could 
be provided for them on the same scale as for Railways and a proper 
expert Board constituted at the Head*quarters to prevent delays in 
decision. The mover regretted that the hopes entertained by the 
people of India that with the reforms there would be speeding up 
of agricultural development of the country had not been fulfilled. 
Gk>vt. opposed the resolution on the ground that Irrigation was a 
piDvinci^ subject and the Central Gk>vt. should not be saddled with 
it. The motion was ultimately lost. 

On January 31 three Bills which were passed by the Legislative 
Assembly were placed on the table. Mr. Sama next moved 
recommending the Council to agree to the recommendations of the 
Assembly to refer to a joint committee of both the Houses the 
“Bill to provide for the creation of a fund for the improvement 
and development of the growing, marketting and manufacture 
of cotton in India.” This was XMussed and a Committee was nominated. 

The Council had before it two resolutions dealing with the Con- 
vention and two Recommendations passed at the Internatioi.al Labour 
Conference, Geneva in l92l, and referring to the extension to agricul- 
tural labourers of provisions fop workmen’s compensation, social 
insurance, housing, and the employment of women and children. 
Mr., Chadwick, moving that no action be taken, explained that 
India was an original member of the “ Internatio/'al Labour Organi- 
sation ” and that as such it was bound to place all draft resolutions 
there passed before its own Legislature, which was at liberty 
to adopt or reject, but not to amend them. As in India even 
industrial workers enjoyed none of the privileges referred to, it 
was, Mr. Chadwick argued, out of the question to apply them to 
agricultural workers, especially seeing the working conditions of 
Indian agriculture. However, Mr. Sastri rose to move as an 
auAfedment that there be’ added, at the same time this Council 
recommends that an inquiry be made as to what action in regard 
to these matters is practicable and necessary in the case of orga- 
nized plantations like those of tea, rubber and sugar.” Mr. Sastri 
pleaded for giving loyal support in spirit, no less than in letter, to 
the humanitarian effort of the I. L. O He showed that plantation 
labour and other agricultural labour obviously differed radically and 
conoluded inm the state of, e.g., the Assam Plantations, that there 
was {vima fade avidenoa for an enquiry though neither Govamment 
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nor the Council would thereby be committed to any actual measures. 
Mr. Chadwick remained adamant and his resolutions were duly 
passed. Mi*. Sastri’s amendment being negatived. The next ^y, i.e. 
February 1st, the Assembly on its part, was called upon to do 
its duty in regard to the same two Govt resolutions : Mr. Ley 
having introduced the resolutions, Mr. Joshi moved an addition : 
“ and requests the Govt, to enquire and repoit to the Assembly what 
action regarding these matters is necessary and practicable in the 
case of organized plantations.” He reminded his hearers that 
organized plantations were already governed by special laws ; that 
in Eala Azar and Ankylostomiasis they had their occupational 
diseases ; that, according to the last Assam Labour Keport, many 
plantations were already doing voluntarily a good deal by way of old 
ago pensions, maternity benefits, &c. He only asked the Assembly, 
after having accepted the resolution, to act in the spirit of the 
Convention, and showed, that since they already had legislation for 
organized factories and not for all factories, there was not the 
slightest reason why they should not likewise discriminate between 
organized plantations and other agriculture. 

The Legislative Assembly. 

. DELHI-FEBRUARY 1923. 

On February 1st the Assembly met for official business. The 
Indian Factories Act Amendment Bill to permit work on »^undayy 
if there has been another holiday in the week, was introduced. Mr. 
Hullah moved a resolution regarding rules for emigration of labour 
to Ceylon but it was postponed. Considerable time was then given 
to the amendments to the Cr. P. Code. On the 3rd February there 
was only one piece of legislation on the agenda, namely, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Bill. On the 6th few^ interpellations of general 
interest figured on the agenda, practically the only one being from Dr. 
Nandlal regarding the Frontier Committee’s Eeport. The Govt, had 
only recently received it and could not state when it would be ready 
for publication. One member from Assam elicited the information 
that the Islington Commission cost a little over 12 lakhs. 

Eacial Distinctions Bill. 

Then came Sir Malcolm Ehiley’s motion for leave to intro- 
duce the Bill embodying the recommendations of the Eacial Distiro- 
tions Committee. It was only a formal introduction. ^ Sir Malcolm 
Hailey’s was the only speech permitted on the motion and it wm 
delivered by the Home Member with unusiml deliberation. On to 
question* he declared, was European and Indian opinion more dmaea 
or antagonism more pronounced. It was not a mere revision or m* 
proYement of the exirting law that the Government contemplated. But 
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hft would Mk tho country to accept the present Bill as an earnest of 
establishing the races on an equal footing. The House was not allowed 
even breathing space* to dwell upon the speech but was sparred on to 
the continuation of the discussion of the Workmen’s Compensation Bill. 

The Bill as presented had been altered by the Secretary of 
State in two respects, vie. in regard to British Dominion subjects and 
British soldiers. The report of the Committee was kept long sup- 
pressed, and it was thought at one time that the Secretary of State 
was going to shelve it. Pressure of public opinion at last forced 
Govt, to publish both the repori and the bill on the 2nd February. 
But the main fact now emerging was that a Select Committee of 
the Indian Legislature and the Indian Government, having come to an 
agreement, are both thwarted by the Secretary of State. Sir Malcolm 
however ejchorted that the Bill breathed the spirit of compromise 
and goodwill. “ Capture it,” he exclaimed, “while you can.” 

A farther and perhaps even more startling exhibition of this 
“ spirit of Whitehall” obviously lay at the back of the declaration 
made by Government on the 8tb, when a crowded House (and 
galleries) had come to hear the Government policy as to the fate of 
the E. I. and G. I. P. Bailways at the expiry of their “contracts.” 
It was accepted on all sides here as an open secret^ that the Indian 
Government, confronted by the findings of the Acworih Committee 
and the very strong feeling in the Legislature (and the country) as 
to the necessity of ending Company management of Indian railways, 
would accept the verdict of the House and announce its decision 
of taking over the two railway systems as their leases matured. 
But Mr. Innes informed the House that the Secretary of itate had 
not yet had sufficient time to go into the matter and therefore the 
Government would not be able to take part in the debate, unless it 
was farther postponed— say for a fortnight ! 

On Feb. 7th the Assembly had a short session devoted only to 
the Cr. Procedure Amendment Bill. On the 8th there was an 
unexpected development when the Assembly met to consider the 
qviestion of State Vi'rsus Company railway management. No other 
item was placed on the agenda, apparently on the presumption that 
it would occupy the attention of the House the whole <ay. But 
Mr. Innes on behalf of Government suggested that it would be 
cemvenient for them if the consideration would be poi tponed to a 
later date as the Secretary of State had called that he haa not made 
up his mind about it and would not be ready for another ten days. 
Dr. Gk>ur was anxious to have full information as to the dates on 
which Gfovemment’s views were communicated to Whitehall and 
the Secretaiy of State’s reply was received— a request, which 
was refused. Mr. limes had not put his suggestion in the form 
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of a definite amendment but would be compelled to do so, 
he said, if Mr. Sraarth’s amendment to the ori^nal resolution! 
applying the principle of State management to the East 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railways when the period of their 
contracts expired,^ was brouj^t up. The Home Member rose to 
supply the omission by definitely moving a postponement of the 
discussion. Mr. Innes, ho said, had handsomely taken on his 
shoulders the blame for causing disappointment to the House, but 
in point of fact the Government of India had on account of very 
hard work been late in despatching their views to the Secretary of 
State. He, therefore, suggested a postponement of the resolution. 
This the House accepted and the question came again on the 27th. 

Company verfus State Management. 

On this day the Legislative Assembly secured a notable 
triumph on the vital problem of Company versus State manage- 
ment. It will be remembered that on the 7th September 1922 
Maulvi Miyan Aqiad-ullah had moved a resolution recommending 
that the Indian I^ilways Act of 1890 be so revised as to give 
India the full benefit of State-ownership of Indian Railways. 
To this, on the present occasion, Mr. Neogy moved an amendment 
recommending that the GkrvornorGeneral in Council “ may be pleased 
to accept and give effect to the recommendation of the Chairman and 
four other members of the Indian Railway Committee, 1920-21, that 
the undertakings of guaranteed Railway Companies, as and when the 
conti-ivcts fall in, should bo entrusted to the direct management of the 
State.” Mr. Neogy contended that the railway policy hitherto pursued 
had not been directed so much in the interests of the Indian industries, 
or towards the promotion of the well-being of Indians, as in the 
inte.'osts of the British manufactures and British interests generally, 
and urged that an unqualified adoption of State management was the 
remedy. Dr. Gour moved an amendment to Mr. Neogy’s amendment. 
In doing so he observed that, while generally speaking he was in entire 
sympathy with Mr. Neogy, ho wanted to deal with the question as a 
man of common sense and of business. Dr. Gour pointed out that 
the contract with the East Indian Railway would expire on the 31st 
December 1924 and that with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway in 
1925, while the contracts with the other six State-owned railways leased 
out to companies for the purpose of management would expire bet- 
ween 1928 and 1960. He therefore urged that on the expiration of 
their leases the East Indian Railway and the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway be taken over for management by the State. Sir Campbell 
Rhodes wanted to move a further amendment to the effect that 
before coming to a definite decision as to the best railway poli<y for 
India it was desirable to continue for a further period of five years 
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the principles both of State and Company management. Mr. Innes, 
speaking on behalf of Government, recognised that Indian opinion 
generally had ranged itself in favour of State m inagement while the 
European business opinion had ranged itself in favour of Company 
management. Govt, no doubt sided with the latter. Government 
had decided that ' when the contracts with the East Indian Railway 
and Great Indian Peninsula Railway Companies expired next yeai- 
they must take them under direct State management but Mr. Innes 
did not wish it to be implied that they were adopting this course 
because they were convinced that State management was the best 
form of management for India. The Commerce Member further 
observed that he intended to explore possibilities. Mr. Innes 
concluded, “ 1 do not ask for very much. All I ask is that the 
House should not, as I may have said, bang the door against any 
well-considered scheme for Company management. It will be a com- 
pany domiciled in India, an indigenous company. All the ideas, all 
the hopes and all the aspirations of India in regard to Indianisation of 
the Railway Services will be fulfilled just as adequately by a Company 
of that kind, an indigenous Company as by the State, and with, 
I am sure, very much less cost to the country.” He then suggested 
that at the end of Dr. Gour’s amendment be added the following 
words : — 

ISat that efforts shouKI be continued to concert measures with the object of 
handing over one or other of the two railways after sucii grouping as may be 
necessary to an indigenous company calculated to give India the benetits of nal 
comi>any management. 

“ The effect of that is that we take over the two railways in the 
first instance, but that we continue our efforts with the object of hand- 
ing over one or other of them to a real private indigenous Company.” 
In addition to Sir Campbell Rhodes, the European commercial view 
was voiced by Sir Montagu Webb and Mr. Wilson showing how from 
die business point of view the management of Indian railways by a 
real Company was the only and the best method of running a purely 
commercial concern. An animated discussion then lasted for nearly 
four hours and the Indian point of view was put forward by Mr. 
Sesbagiri Aiyar, Mr. .Manmohaiidas Ramji and Mr. Kamat, who refused 
to accept Mr. Innes’ motion which they contended wanted to commit 
them to a scheme which was absolutely obscure and also wanted to 
place Company management above State management without 
giving the latter s trial. Sir Malcolm Hailey, after pointing out 
■ome of the ottraetionB which Company management offered, thought 
that it would be unreasonable absolutely to close the door to 
negotiation: for an Indian Company. He denied that by 
Mr. Innei’ amendment the Assembly was, as suggested by Mr. 
Smhagiri ^ing itself to a definite line of action with regard 
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to tlie Comply or t6a(i ^ tbis amencbMot ww paoMd they would 
be bound to give one of their railways orer to a Company 
Mr. Neogys resolution having by now fallen iitte the baokground,’ 
the tie was between Dr. Qour's and Mr. Innes*^ aiii«ini<m»T t8, Mr. 
Iqqos' amemhuent was atjast defeated by 56 votes against 42 and 
Mr. Neogy's motion as amended by Dr. Gfour was carried without a 

divisiour 

Oa February 10th the Assembly resolved to send congratulatory 
messages to their Majesties and Viscount Lascelles and Princess Mary 
at the birth of a son to Her Royal Highness* After nmtrly four hours’ 
discussion, the Assembly passed two resolutions moved by Mr. Hullah 
declaring as lawful the emigration of unskilled labour to Ceylon 
and Federated and Unfoderated Malaya States on terms and condi- 
tions published. This perpetuates the shameful betrayal of the poor 
Indian emigrants into the hands of the Colonials and the House was 
powerless to cheeky it. The Factories Act Amendment Bill was 
passed and three minor Bills were introduced. On the 12th the Cr. 
Pr. Code amendment was gone through in a very thin House. 

On February 14tb other official bills were taken up by the 
Assembly. The Cr. Pr. Amendment Bill came to its last stage 
after having engaged the attention of the House for 12 days. On 
Section 162(1) there was a hard struggle between the Govt, and 
the Indian members and in the end Govt, was defeated by 41 to 
32 votes. The Official Secrets Bill then came for consideration. Cp' 
till now the British Law was operative but as that did not suit 
the administration of India, this new measure was brought forward. 
Mr. Agnihotri wanted to have the bill sent back to the select 
committee as the provisions were such that the liberty of the subject 
was at the mercy of the authorities. His proposal was negativedy 
as well as some others. 

Next day, February 16th, was devoted to non-official business. 
On the motion of Mr. Elamat, the select committee's report on the 
Bill further to amend the Married Women's Property Act, 1874, 
was taken into consideration and passed; Mr. Se..bagiri Aiyar’s 
Bill to amend the Hindu. law relating to the exclusion from inheritance 
of certain classes of hein and to remove certain doubts was rrierred 
to a select committee, House also agreed without opi^tion to 
commit to a select committee another Bill of Mr. Sesh^iri Aiyar 
which changed the order of inheritance in the Hindu family so as to 
bring earlier certain female members. Mr. AMul Eaum next 
moved for a select committee on hu Bill to provide for the regis" 
tration of the Wagf estates (endowments) and the proper rendering 
of aooounts by the mutwallis (trustees) of such estates. There was 
aome opposition to this but at the end the House agreed te wer urn 
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BOl to a select committee by 41 votes egalnst SO. Mr. O. B. Fantalu 
next moved for reference to a select committee of his Bill further to 
.amend the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, but this was rejected. 

Protection A Indian Tariff. 

, On February l€th one of the most momentous problems that 
^ve agitated the public mind for generations came up for discussion 
before the Assembly. That problem was whether India should 
accept a policy of protection qualified by such discrimination as may 
be decided upon by the Government of India in consultation and with 
the approval of the Legislature. Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas moved 
the following resolution : — 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Ooancil that a 
policy of Protection be adopted as the one best suited to the interests of India, 
its application being regulated from time to time by such discrimination as may 
be considered necessary by the Government of India with the consent and 
approval of the Indian Legislatuic. 

After tracing the history of the question and a brief survey of 
the recommendations of the Fiscal Commission, the mover strongly 
advocated a policy of reasoned protection which would help rapid 
industrLdisation in this country. Mr. Innes, on behalf of Government, 
moved the substitution of the following for the original resolution:— 

That this Assembly reoommpnds to the Governor-General in Council: 

(а) that he accepts in principle the proposition tliat the fiscal policy of the 
Government of India may legitimately be directed towards fostering the develop- 
ment of industries in India ; 

(б) that in the application of the above principle of protection, regard must 
be had to the financial needs of the country and to the present dependence of 
the Government of India on import, export and excise duties for a large part of 
its revenue ; 

(c) that the principle should be applied with discrimination, with due 
regard to the well-being of the community and subject to the safe^ards sug- 
gested in paragraph 97 of the Report of the Fiscal Commission ; 

(d) that in order that effect may be given to these recommendation a Tariff 
Board should be constituted for a period not exceeding one year in th(« first 
instance, that such Tariff Board should be purely an investigating and advising 
body and should consist of not more than three members, one of whom shouhl 
be a Government official, but with power, subject to the approval of the Govern- 
ment of India, to co-opt other memU;rs for particular inquiries. 

The Commerce Member analysed the implications of his amend- 
ment and asked the House to realise that it meant the wiping 
off of the slate and that it would henceforward rest with the 
Legislature to decide what the new writing on that slate should 
be. He emphasised that the amendment marked an epoch in 
l^e fiscal history of India. Whereas, hitherto, the tariff had been 
a revenue tariff, the principle of protection as an integred part of its 
tariff policy wee now' being adopted by the Government For^the 
first Hmtp ” said Mr. Innes, " the Govt, of India ask the Legislature 
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to agrflfl to tho proposition that their tariff policy may legitimately be 
directed towards fostering the development of industries in India.’’ 
But, he said, there was another 'side to the policy of the development 
of industries. There was the danger of political corruption and tite 
danger of the formation of trusts. The possible effects of this policy 
in raising the prices could not be ignored ; hence the need for dir 
crimination. The interests of the agricultural classes had also to be 
taken into account rad it was impossible to view without alarm the 
prospect of a substantial rise of prices following upon a development 
of policy of protection. “ Nevertheless, we are prepared, ” Mr. Innes 
said, “ to accept the considered conclusion of the Fiscfd Commission 
that on the whole the right policy to adopt is a policy of discrimi- 
nating protection.” Dealing wiih the implications of the amendment, 
Mr. Innes claimed that the last dauso was the most important and 
strongly supported the proposal for the formation of a Tariff ^rd. 
But “the House will recognise that a Government, placed as we 
are, are entitled in dealing with this important question, to lay down 
that the only safe and prudent course is to proceed with a proper 
measure of caution.” Sir Campbell Rhodes supported the general 
conclusion embodied in Mr. Innes’ proposition as the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce had come to the same conclusions on the matter 
as Govt. Mr. Townshond opposed protection for India but concluded 
by saying that he was “.unwillingly forced to support this amendment, 
lest a worse thing befall us.” Mr. Joshi questioned the wisdom 
of building a high tariff wall in order to protect an industry, and 
urged the need for greater caution in placing burdens on the 
pool*. He attacked the Bombay capitalists in a fierce speech. 
Mr. Kamat hoped that the Tariff Board appointed by Government 
would enjoy the confidence of the Legislature and of the countiy 
at large and would bo a properly constituted body. Sardar Bahadur 
Gaj.ian Singh made his remarks principally in the interests of 
agriculture. Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar regretted that Mr. Innes’ amend- 
ment did not cover all the issues which had been submitted to the 
Kscal Commission and moved certain amendments. Sir Basil 
Blackett in opposing the amendments asked the House to recognise 
the great advance that Ghrvernment had made and not to cloud 
the is‘'uo by getting into a discussion of the details of the narticular 
phraseology in which that advance was uado. Ho uCCOi/icd whole- 
heartedly the doctrine that it was India’s right to decide what fiscal 
policy she shall have, and so long as ho remained a Member of the 
Government of India ho would wholo-hoartodly attempt to assist in ^0 
introduction of the policy which India has chosen. On the constitution 
of the Tariff Board the Finance Member advised the House not to 

interfere with the legitimate functions of the Executive by creating a 
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preoedeot vhiob would be regarded as a mistake when the Executive 
became fully responsible at some future date to tbe Legislature. 
Mr. Shahani, Sir Devaprasad Sorvadbikari aud Mr. Ginwala also took 
part iu the debate. Mr. Junes* amendment was eventually adopted in 
' the plaoe of Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas’ resolution. 

tndianisation of the Army. 

On February 17th tbe adjourned debate on Mr. Yamio Khan’s 
Beeolution on the Indian Army (see p. 263) was taken up. His 
Exoellenoy the Commander-in-chief made tbe following important 
announcement : — 

** The Oovemment consider that a start should bo made at once so as to give 
Indians a fair opportunity of proving {that units oflScered by Indians will be 
efficient in every way. Accordingly it has been decided that eight units o£ 
cavalry or infantry be selected to bo officcretl by Indians. This scheme will be 
put into force immediately. The eight units to be wholly Indianis(>d will be 
mainly infantry units, but there will be a proportion of cavalry. They will be 
chosen judiciously so as to include as many representative typos as possible of 
Indian tattalions and cavalry regiments of the Indian Army. Indian officers 
holding commissions in the Indian Army will be gradually transferred to Imlian- 
ising units so as to till up the appointments for which they are qualified by their 
rank and by their length of service, and the process of Indianising these units 
will then continue uninterruptedly as the officers gain seniority and fitness in 
other respects, which will qualify them for the senior posts. I have given the 
House these few details because I think they will be of interest as revealing some 
the practical aspects of tbe change. There is one other point, however, which 
it is necessary for me to explain. It is that, simultaneously with the Indianisa- 
tion of these selected eight unit s, Indians who qualify for the Xing’s Coiomissinii 
will continus as at present to b.' posted to the other units of the Indian Aj my. 
The number of Indian cadets now sent to Sandhurst each year, if all pass out 
snccessfully, is more than sufficient to replace the normal wastage in the eig’ ‘ 
units alone. I draw attention to this matter as it is of significance which the 
Honsp, 1 am sure, will not fail to appn«iatc.” 

Mr. Sesbagiri Aiyar set tho ball rolling in tho direction of im- 
proving the original resolution. A largo number of amoiidmonts had 
boon tabled for discussion, but Lord Rawliusoii’s annouiiccmoiit cal 
short what might havo been a prolonged and animated debate. 
Several members spoko> and although tho aimouucomout was not 
accepted as completely satisfactory, dissatisfaction being expressed 
by some members and tho scheme being oven characterised by some 
os balf'hearted and uncomprchcnsivc in as much as it d’d not coir 
template the admission of Indians to all branches of tho service, a 
distinct turn was given to tho discussion. Mr. Kamat made a strong 
speech categorically asking what tho rate of progress will bo in the 
various units of the Army. Thoi’o were 3200 British officers in ib° 
Indian Army. How many yoare (centuries 1) would bo taken mj 
their replacemont by Indian officers at tho x’jxte proposed 1 What 
again about Indianising the Aitillor' and the Air for jet 1^”^ 
leaden like Mr. Kangacbariar aud Dr. Gout seemed to have 
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captivated by the announcement. It led Dr. Gour to add an 
expression of his gratitude to his original amendment ftalring 
for the formulation of a scheme for the steady increase of TnHian^ 
in the commissioned ranks of the army with a view to ensure the 
officering of all Indian regiments by Indian officers with a minimum 
of British officers as might at present he necessary to ensure their 
efficiency. CoL Gidney in anguish cried what was the position of his 
community in the scheme of Iiidianisation ? Mr. Burden in opposing 
the amondment on behalf of Govarument declared that the essential 
purpose of the debate initiated by Mr. Yam in Khan having been 
served and the situation having been altered by the aunouncomeut 
made, the Indianisation of the Indian Army having been asked for 
and having in some measure been conceded, in seemed to him that 
the amendment must necessarily fall to the ground. The amend- 
ment, when pressed to a division, was lost by 40 votes against 42. 
Mr. Seshagii'i Aiyar’s amendment asking for the publication of tho 
correspondence on the subject wtis rejected and Mr. Yamin Khan’s 
original motion was negatived by 22 votes against 43. 

The Council of State. 

Another important Army debate was hold in the Council of State 
which met on the 1 2th Feb. when Sir Dinshaw Wacha moved a reso- 
lution urging tho necessity of ropoalirig or substantially modifying tho 
Army Amalgamation Scheme of lb59 in view of tho intolci'ablo burden 
of military expenditure of India. The resolution was supported by 
Mr. Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas, Lala Kam 
Saran Das and Lala Sukhbir Sinhi. In support of this reform, expert 
military and civil opinion was <iuotcd against the unwise, expensive and 
inequitable scheme which was re.sponsiblo for tho deficit of 30 croros 
of rupees ; and an appeal was made to Govommont to .accept tho reso- 
lution and thereby to free themselves fiom the shackles of tho War 
Ollico to whoso dictation, it was Laid, they wore bound liatid and foot. 
The Indian Army v as xindor the thumb of tho I', ilitary authorities of 
tho United Kingdom who use tho Indian Army to further Imperial 
projects, and for this tho Indian tax-payer was saddled with the huge 
Military expenditure, unparalleled anywhere in the modern world. 
Sir Dinshaw who had made life-long study of Military finance made a 
strong speech. TJio lact is that inidoi’ the existing system a voiy 
large poilion of the Biitish reserves is built up at the expciiso ot India 
and the aiTangcmcnt is very economical and convenient to Britain, 
l^ut constituted as tho Council of State is Gov'., did not find it difficidt 
to defeat Sir Diushaw’s moitoii by 16 votes to 12. IJis Excellency the 
Commaudei'-in-Chief in reply iKj’ntcd out that if tho Govornroont 
India were to maiulaiu a separate British force of their ovu 
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for special and continued service in India it would be very nuch 
more costly and far less efficient than the employment, ns at present, 
of regular British regiments which came to India for a tour of duty 
. on the same rates of pay as they received while serving in the United 
Kingdom. His Excellency refused strongly to accept, as he spaciously 
said, a lower standard of efficiency than that at which the 
Government of India had hitherto aimed. 

The next two days the Council considered the bills already 
passed in the Assembly and the business was purely formal. On 
February 16th non-official business was taken up. There were 
three important resolutions on the agenda. 

Industrial Finance. 

On the question of Industrial finance Mr. Kale moved a resolution 
that effect be given, at as early a date as practicable, to the recom- 
mendation of the Indian Industrial Commission regarding an inquiry at 
the hands of an expert committee into the question of industrial finance 
and industrial banks. In moving this resolution Mr. Kale referred to 
the difficulties experienced by industrialists in obtaining capital for 
starting and running their industries and urged that an expert 
committee alone could investigate the whole matter and recommend 
suitable means for advancing and helping the indigenous industries. 
The resolution was supported amongst others by Raja Sir Haruam 
Singh, Khan Bahadur Ibrahim Haroon Jaffer, Nawab Major Mohs- 
mod Akbar Khan and Mr. Furshotamdas Thakuidas. Mr. Chid wick, 
though he did not oppose the resolution, pointed out the difficulties, 
and stated what the several Local Govei'iimeuts had done in the matter 
and concluded by saying that the Goverumont did not want to raise 
false hopes that they would be able to put forwai’d funds freoly to 
stai-t such banks or to give loans to industries, nor did they want to 
load people to think that now they wore going to get money 
on terms business-men would consider cheap. The resolution was, 
howevor, accepted by the House without a division. 

Compulsory National Military Training. 

The next resolution was made by Mr. Phirozo Sothna that “ (ho 
system of compulsory national military training and service bo 
iutiX)daoed in any fonn suited to the condition of tho country and 
that a committee with a non-official minority be appointed to 
report as to tho manner in which this object may bo attained.” Tho 
mover emphasised the necessity of preparing Indians fully and 
quickly to assume the responsibilities of national defence and pointed 
oui, that such preparation was essential to tho establishment ot 
responsible government. He was ably supported by Mr. Khapardo, 
Lala Ram baran Das, Raja Sir Rampal Singh, Mr. Furshotamdas 
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Tiatoirdaa, and Sir Dinshaw Wacha. His Excellency the Commander 
in-CWef, as was natural, opposed the proposal which he characterisod 
88 grotesque ; whfle sympathising with the idea? expressed, he asked 
the Council to consider the practical problem embodied in the 
resolution, and^ observed tiiat the adoption in India of a system of 
compulsory military training and service was both impractical and 
unnecessary. Was it not unnecessary when the British were here to 
protest 1 His Excellency further argued that the proposal was not 
consistent with India’s membership of the League of Nations and 
the responsibilities and obligations which attached to such membership. 
Moreover, at the present stage of its history when the world was 
endeavouring to recover from the results of a devastating war, 
when the desire of all should bo towards the maintenance of the 
general peace. His Excellency enquired if it would bo consistent with 
her international ideals for India to be contemplating a proposal of 
this nature ! Sir Dinskaw Wacha asked why Govt, should always 
oppose every resolution brought by the non-officials ? That, he 
said, was an attitude of nihilism like that of the non-co-operators. 
Sir Umar Hayat, Chaudhrr Lai Chand and Major Nawab Akbar 
Khan opposed the resolution, along with Govt, which was lost by 
four votes. 

Census of Production. 

The third resolution about the industrial wealth of the country 
formed the subject of a resolution in the Council of State which was 
moved by Sir IMnshaw Wacha on the 1 6 th February recommending 
the groat importance^ economically and financially, of taking a 
cenotts of production, for British India every ten years ; but 
it was disposed' on' the 19 tlu Mr. Chadwick on behalf of the 
Ghivernment accepted' the principle of the resolution and stated thit 
the whole of the statistical publications were at present under review 
and tffie Government would do their best to' bring them together and 
public them in such a form as Sir Dinshaw required so that they 
niight approximate towards a census of pitiduction. The resolution 
was carried without a di'vision. 

The Legislative Assemhly 

©to February 19 th' the most impoi’tant matter discussed was 
tha Racial Dfetihotions Bill. Sir Malcolm Hailey in 
wa»ih his best fromi and some 10 members participated in tbe 
•iisoussion which was characterised by a spirit of TOmpromtM on 
every side. Mr. Agnihotri’s amendment to exclude Colonials from 
being regarded as European British Su^ects evolwd some • 

Bangachariar wanted to 'evade the point and be magna 
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mcnis and Dr. Gout fihmight iGhat oonsidering oar helidaaaBMa 'ffir 
oretion was the beftter ptrb -of valonr. Before snob «n :ait(»tiude 
of even leading Indian mom'bea'B* not to say of the Gk>vemment, 
the mover had to withdraw ihis amendment. Some 30 out of 78 
amendments were disposed of and the rest stood over. 

Non-Offidal Bdls 

After three days of unasually interesting business the Assembly 
met on the 20th Feb. to transact non-offioial bills of which thera wore 
no less than 10 on the agenda. Moulvi Abdul Kasim championed the 
cause of mukhtam and his bill was -allowed to go before a select com- 
mittee. Dr. Gour then introduced hk bill for defining the liability of 
minor son in regard to his father’s -antecedent debt, but it was thrown 
out by 27 votes to 34. -A different fate awaited his next proposal to 
remove the disqualification against women legal practitioners in India. 
From the chorus of approval only the conservative muslim opinion 
abstained, but it was found to be extremely localised and the bill 
was finally referred to a select committee. Mr. Muhammed Yamiri 
Khan’s proposal to register money-lenders was thrown out after an 
effective speech by Mr. Haigh. Mr. Yamin Khan mentioned one 
instance of Rs. 400 swelling into nearly 67 lakhs and another of Rs. 
360 into over seven lakhs. Mr. Neogy whose motion was for 
leave to introduce a bill for the repeal of the Workmen’s Broach 
of Contract Act of 1 859 made out a strong case for his bill, but 
it was opposed by Government on the ground t^t it was absolutely 
necessary in certain coses, such for itistance as Sukkur barrage 
scheme whose progress depended on labour imported from long 
distance. The mover was willing to accept the Gk)vernmont’s 
assurance to repeal the Act in 1926 provided the bill was iuti-oduccd 
this year. But Mr. Chatteiji on behalf of Government refused to 
commit himself to that condition and the motion was voted upon 
and declared lost. The last item on the agenda was Mr. Lathe’s 
bill to modify and codify the law relating to inter-caste marriages 
among Hindus. Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith hold it would be a pure 
waste of time and advised the mover to mark time till the House 
-ikd given its judgment on Dr. Gour’s bill. The motion was lost 
by 19 votes to 38. 

On February 21st the Racial Distinctions Bill was taken up 
and passed with only one non-ofiicial amendment regarding whipping 
which was passed against Govt, by 48 votes to 34. This amendment 
proposed by Mr. Agnihotri was to permit appeals in cases of 
whipping. 

On this day a long statement was made by Mr. Tonkinson 
showing the action taken by the Govt, on certain resolutions passed 
hf the Assembly, especially with regard to the Indian Army. 
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•xjj] CTB KBNYA BBSOLUTION 
PnoTiaeial Conidbiitioiis. 

F<e>bniiai 7 again -tiie no»t>fficid day. A naolotion 

^gged Upon liio ^Bapprantmont folt at tho non'fnlfilment of tho full 
bopoB ontertafeiod from the reforms waa mored Mr. M. K. 
raoommeiidiDg tbat stops bo taken immediately to set apart 
reveime for file purpose of wiping out all oontribations from the 
proTinoes in fAe omcae of six years. Mr. Beddi referred to the 
emphasis with wbiefa the Joint Committee had said that for the 
v;ery saeeeBsfal working of toe reforms the provinoial oontribations 
must go, and he pleaded in the interests of the proTinoes, which 
bad suffered satkmsly in the past, that a determined effort 
should be made by the Central Gkiyernment. Mr. was 

supported mai^y fay members from Madras and the Puigab while 
membos from Bombay opposed the motion as inopportune in view 
of the iorthooming budget. Sir Basil Blackett assured the House 
that toe Government of India had been steadfastly endeavouring to 
shape its policy towards the reduction and the eventual extinction of 
the provincial oontribations, but the first duty was to balanee the 
central budget and the finance Member urged that it was thmr duty 
to ^direct todr attention first and foremost to their primary duty of 
balancing thdr own budget, being quite sure that that would 
essential^ be the first step towards the reduction, and the eventual 
extmotion of toe provincisd contributions. He contended that the 
moment was not convenient for the Government of India, in view of 
the forthcoming budget, to express its views on the sulgect of toe 
provincial conlaibations and suggested that the diseussion should be 
adioumed. The finance Member’s motion was adopted fay 63 votes 
against 36. The debate exhibited a remarkable degree of inter 
provincial jealousy over this matter. 

Indians in Kenya. 

Mr. Girito Chandra Nag then moved bis resolution claim i ng full 
and eqmd rights of mtisenship for Indian settlers in Kenya and 
fixpressiiig mdigDant protest at the threats of the White settlers 
to resort to violence if those rights were conceded. The deb^ 
was a comparatively short one, partly because it was not^ productive 
of controversy, but mainly because of Mr. Bangachariars^ motion, 
which was next on the agenda, to express the extreme dissatis f actaon 
of the Assembly at Lord Pool’s despatch on tho grant of farther 
reforms. But t^re were two notable speeches ly Dr. Gour ana 
Mr. Jamnadas Bwarkadas before the hon. Mr. Sarma 
debate with a of the Government’s attitude. 

resolution was carried, Government benches being sflent. ^ 
w Gour was persistent in forcing too Gtovemment to bo positive, 

16 
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and ultimately it was agreed tbat the vote he reeorded as unanimous. 
In the Upper House the same matter was discussed on March 5th 
(see p. 277). 

The Despatch on Further Befonns. 

Then came Mr. Bangachariar’s motion to express the Assembly’s 
extreme dissatisfaction at the reply contained in the Secretary of 
State’s despatch to the demand fmr granting further reforms. 
Mr. Bangachariar did not see why Whitehall, realising the impossibility 
of Governing India from London, should not delegate its authoi-ity 
to Delhi. The Assembly had demonstrated its fitness to deal 
with the whole budget. He did not ask for reconsideration of the 
Secretary of State’s position and the resolution was intended only 
to express the extreme dissatisfaction of the Assembly. Mmishi 
Iswar Saran desired to be outspoken. He meant to imply no threat 
in saying that the country was determined to reach Domimon 
Status in the shortest possible tinre and to delay her advance was 
dangerous to the maintenance of British connection. Sir Devaprasad 
Sarbadhikaii follow’ed in a similar strain, but Mr. Moir was plainly 
shocked by the blashphemous references ta Whitehall. Was not 
the Secretary of State, he asked, a member of His Majesty’s Cabinet, 
and was it good for the Assembly to get into the habft of regarding him 
an obstructor f Mr. Allen from Assam, ordinari]^ a silent member, 
entertained the House with a speenlstibn eo' Gwndhi Baj', Bismarh’s 
view on German Empire and the fiscal poKi^ of India and simibr 
nonsense. Dr. Gout helped to enliven' the proceedings by quoting, 
in answer to the ' Home Member's challenge, from the Indian 
Hansard to prove that Sir V^iam Vincent waa himself a party to 
the Assembly’s demsuid for more reforms. At this stage Mr. Bangs* 
ohariar made it clear that his motion was not intended to be a 
vote of censure on the Secretary of State but only expressed their 
dissatisfaction. The debate however was adioumed fine dv. 

On February 24th the Assembly sat only for a short time 
to pass the Cotton Cess Bill and the Official Secrets Bill. The 
Income Tax Amendment Bill was introducedL- Next day the long 
drawn Cr. Pr. Code Amendment Bill waa at hnt passed, and tbo 
ll^ite l^ve Traffic Bill was considered. On the motion of Sir 
Campbell Bhodea the Indian Stamp Act Amendment Bill was not 
taken npk Government being defeated on: the motion, and Sir Camr 
bell’s proposal to circulate it for opinion waa carried. On Febrnni? 
27th Ae Workman’s Compensation Bill aa amended by the Council 
of State WM pasaedl^ On this day the great BaUway Dbbate men* 
timied on p> 2fi2 ooeapied the House fbraliaost the whole day. 

This doted the bosinesa for Februaey.. The Budget vras 
]Kreieiiled <ni Maiefa 1, 1923 (aee pp. 2S1*292). 
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The Council of State 

FE3RUA1&— MARCH 1923 

Some very importont non*official resolutions were duoussed in 
the Counoil of State in the last week of Febi-uaiy. On the 20th 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bill was passed clause by clause. On 
February 21st three non-oflBoial resolutions figured on the agenda, 
the most important was as follows 

Change in Buies of Business. 

Mr. Sethna moved that steps be taken to modify Buies 23 (1) of 
the Buies of Business for the Council of State and the Legislative 
Assembly and the corresponding Question Buie so as to permit the 
Indian Legislature to take cognisance by resolutions and questions on 
matters, as for example the Princes’ Protection Bill, on which the 
Government of India hiul already undertaken legislation. He con* 
tended that the right of interpellation should be co-extensive with 
that of legislation. By passing the Princes’ Protection Bill the Council 
had taken cognisance of matters afifecting the relations between the 
Gkivernment of India and the Indian Princes, and yet, Mr. Sethna 
complained, under the existing rules members were prevented from 
moving resolutions or putting questions on such matters. Sir 
Muhammad Shafi who spoke on behalf of the Government pointed 
out that the relations of the Government with Indian States were 
governed not by legislation but by treaties and declared that it was 
inconceivable that any legislatioi would ever be introduced by the 
Government on matters affecting relations with a Foreign 8tate ; he 
therefore failed to see any occasion for the proposed modification of 
the rule but assured the House that at the proper moment the Gk>v* 
ernment would consider the desirability of modifying the rule on the 
lines suggested. The motion was thereupon withdrawn. 


Besolution on Arms Act. 

Mr. Baza Ali moved for a committee to enquire into the 
administration of Ajmer-Marwara, whether the political aspiratiom 

of the people of the province were capable of attainmert, and to 

enquire into the desirability of amalgamating the province with a 
larger one. But the mover withdrew it on Government promising 

to open negotiations with the U. P. Government. Ike next r^u- 

tion was moved by Mr. Sukhbir Singh for immediate eff^ being 
given to the nuaority report of the Arms Rules (^mmittee ^ 
certa"’ modifications but the consideration of the 

Ponedtfll February 26th when the debate was resum^ 

Mr. SukhbiT Singh moved an omnibus resolution requiring exemption 
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from Ann< lioenoe of all Provindal Council Members, all Barristers, 
Fleadeis, Vakils of five years’ standing, and all Universily teachers 
and graduates of 7 years' standing. He wanted the msgority report 
to be at once put into operation. But Government opposed l^th 
. the propositions, and at last the resolution was put and lost by the 
Government block. ' 

On February 27th after some officisd bills passed in the lower 
House had been passed, the Council took up for consideration the 
non-ofiScial bill to “amend the law relating to heriditary priests to 
claim emoluments in respect of religious ceremonies ” as passed by 
the Assembly. . After a series of motions for amendments the 
operative part of the bill itself was thrown out by a majority of the 
non-oflScials, the'ofiicials remaining neutral, and the whole bill was 
accordingly rejected. This was the first time that a bill passed by 
the Assembly was thrown out by the Upper House. 

Indians as Gh>vt. Secretaries. 

On the 28th February Mr. Sastri moved ; — 

*' This Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council that in 
order to give Indian members of the Indian Civil Service an insight into the 
large problems of Imperial administration and policy, he would be pleased 
to appoint, so far as possible, at least one such officer as Secretary, Joint 
Secretary or Deputy Secretary in every Departmant of the Secretariat of the 
Government of India.” 

Mr. Sastri complained that during the last 20 years only 3 
Indians belonging to the Indian Civil Service had come into the 
Secretariat and 2 of them had been there for very short periods. 
He referred to the Preamble to the Government of India Act, gave 
figures showing the number of Indians eligible for such appointments, 
and vainly pleaded for a fulfilment cl the pledge Ghivernment had 
given to prei ire Indians as rapidly as possible to sustain their 
own Self-Government. Mr. Raza Ali moved an amendment so 
as to enlarge the scone of the resolution in order to include 
Indians generally. Mr. Crerar in his reply contended that there 
was really no divergence in principle between the views ex- 
pressed by Mr. Snatri and flie views entertained and acted 
Ihpon by the Gtovemmeut of India. But Govt, must adhere sempu- 
lously and strictly to the principle of selection on the basis of 
proved merit and ability, implying that Indians bad less merit. 
Moreover, the adoption of such a rule would undoubtedly trench 
upon the reasonable and proper interests of the Europem members. 
The oat was at lart out of the bag ! The Home Secretary proposed 
the following amendment : — . 

** This Ocnaea recemmends to the Governor General In Oonnoil that in order 
to give Indiana an Insight into the larger problems of Imperial administration 
and pelicyf tiiQT ahenld be afloided wider opportnnities to become qualified for 
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appointment for the posts of Secretary, Joint Secretary or Deputy Seoretarv in 
all departments of the Secretariat of the aovernment of India.” 

Once more the Upper Chamber refused to be galled by the Govt, 
statement. Mr. Crerar’s amendment was thrown out by IS 
votes against 1 9 and Mr. Sastri s resolution, as amended by Mr. 
Kana Alii was adopted without a division in the following form 
“That this Council recommends to the GoviTnor-Gcncral in Council that 
in oi*der to give Indians an insight into the large problems of Imperial adminis- 
tration and policy, he would be pleaswi to appoint, so far as possible, at least 
one Indian' as Secretary, Joint Secretary or Deputy Secretary to every Depart- 
ment of the Secretariat of the Government of India.” 

This closed the business for February. On March 1st the Budget 
was presented (Pp. 281-292). Of the important noirodicial reso- 
lutions of March may be mentioned the following : — 

Duty on Petrol. 

On March 6th Mr. Sastri's Kenya resolution created a stir in the 
Upper House. On this day the first motion was Mr. Ramsaran Das's 
for a duty on Benzin and Petrol exported from Burma to foreign 
countries. This was first moved on the 19th February and was 
postponed till after the budget and the debate was now resumed. Mr. 
Kale moved an amendment that the duty be not less than six annas a 
gallon. Government opposed it obviously for the benefit of the 
Companies. Mr. Sethna pointed out the huge fraud that was being 
perpetrated by the Petrol companies, but Government stood to its 
guns and the motion fell. 

The Resolution on Kenya. 

Next came Mr. Sastri’s resolution on Kenya. He moved 

“ This Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
that he be pleased to convey by telegraphic message to His M^iesty’s 
Government the view of this Council that no settlement regarding 
the political rights and status of Indian settlers in the Crown Colony 
of Kenya would satisfy the people of India unless Indians in Kenya 
are granted full and equal rights of citizenship with European 
settlers ; and this Council records its indignant protest at the 
reported threats of violence 011 the part of the latter and fully trusts 
His Meyesty’s Gk>vernment will , take effective steps to prevent any 
such outbreak and to afford Indian residents the necessary protection ; 
and this Council records its emphatic conviction that no restrictions 
on new immigration from India will be acceptable to public opinion 
here.” At the outset he drew a distinction which was not commonly 
understood. He said the Imperial Conference resolution recognisi^ 
the right to determine the composition of the population related only 
to self-govomiug Dominions of the Empire. The case for a Crown 
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Colony like Kenya rested on grounds of equality and tins equality 
Indians in Kenya claimed only by stages. In the first place they 
did not ask for universal suffragCi nor that the Legislative Council 
of Kenya should be composed of Indians according to their numerical 
strqngth. They were content if the number of Indians was less than 
half. Thus they only wanted a very partial fulfilment of the rights 
of equality. And yet there was a good deal of agitation by European 
settlers who had imbibed the spirit that prevailed in South Africa, 
namely, no equality to Indians, expulsion of Indians if possible and, 
what is more, a union of East Africa with South Africa. When they 
threatened violence in case equality was gi'anted, they were not 
merely bluffing but were earnest. ‘ Our people (Indians) whether 
in India or abroad have shown such humility and modesty, such 
respect for law and order, such patience even under the greatest 
provocation that what an American l^y told me recently is perfectly 
true, namely, that we ‘Indians are the only Christians on the face of 
the earth.* After a good deal of angry talk which the Govt. 
Member tried his best to calm down, the resolution was put and 
cairied. 

Cr. Pr. Code Amendment Bill. 

Next day, March 6th, was taken up by the Cr. Pr. Code 
Amend. Bill as passed by the Assembly. Gbvt. tried to cany out 
their threat to the Assembly that the clause turned down by the 
latter (p. 265) would be brought before the Upper House and passed, 
but at the timely intervention of Mr. Samaidas the bih was postponed 
for a joint conference between the two Houses of the Legislature 
and Govt, to come to an amicable settlement. 

Modification of Electoral Buies 

Two important questions connected with elections to the Indian 
Legislature were raised by Mr. Baza Ali in the Council of State. 
On the 12th Match he moved a resolution recommending “that early 
steps be taken to amend the electoral rules so as to enable a member 
of this Council to seek election to other legislative bodies constituted 
under the Government of India Act, 1919.” Mr. Crorar, in his 
reply, analysing the resuiution, said that it raised three cases of 
importance, (l) the candidature of a member of either chamber of 
the Indian Legislature for the other chamber, (2) the candidature 
of a member of a local Council for either chamber of the Indian 
Legislature, and (3) the candidature of a member of either chamber 
of the Indian Legislature for a local Council. With regard to (1) 
and (2) Mr. Crerar observed that the Government were disposed 
favourably to oobaider an amendment of the rules. As regards (3) 
he pointed out the difficulties and opposed the proposed amendment. 
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He oiged the Conncfl not to commit itself to a proposition which 
could only arise in very exceptional circumstenoes, but which would 

nevertiieleas have the consequence of effecting a very great measure 
of derogation in the status and dignity of the House. The resolution 
waa by leave withdrawn. 

Eligibility of Political Offenders. 

On the 14th March Mr. Ila*a Ali again moved for an ameiid- 
meiit of the electoral rules so as to make a person convicted 
of a political offences involving a sentence of imprisonment for 
more than six months, eligible for election to any legislative body 
constituted under the Government of India Act. He urged that 
the Indian law in this respect should, as far as possible, be brought 
into conformity with the English law and that it was not fair 
that persons who had been sentenced for any period exceeding 
six months should have to wait for five years after their release 
in order to become eligible for election, when in England their 
eligibility commenced from the moment oi theirrelease. The change in 
the political atmosphere in India, Mr. Baza Ah thought, had rendered 
a change in the rules all the more expedient. He instanced the 
case of such past * rebel ’ as Sir Surendranath and Lala Harkishenlal, 
who were then Ministers of the Crown ! The debate revealed a 
curious division of non-official views. Sir Maneckjee Dadahboy 
vehemently attacked the non-co^operators for whose benefit, he said, 
the resolution was brought. The N-C-Os had shown no repentence, 
and they detested the Councils. “ Was this the class of people," 
he exclaimed, ** for whom this Council of Elders should extened their 
sympathy”! Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, Chaudhri Lai Chand, and 
M. Nawab MuzammiPullah Khan opposed the resolution ; Sir 
Zulfiqar Ali Khan supported it ; the Baja of Dighapatia urged that 
all restrictions in the matter of election should be done away with so 
that men of all shades of opinion might be able to come into the 
Councils ; and Mr- Kale regretted that the resolution was not more 
comprehensive. Mr. Crerar questioned the movers authority to 
plead on behalf of the party principally concerned, pointed out the 
difficulties in the practical application of the proposal such as the inteir 
pretation of expressions like “ political offence,^’ ** political offender, 

** offence of a political nature,” moral turpitude and the distinc- 
tions between the conditions in which English electoral law operates. 
He doubted the wisdom of a change intended to benefit people among 
whom one school treated with the utmost contempt all forms of 
legislature at present constituted and the other was willing to enter 

legislatures but for the sole purpose of paralysing them. In ms 
final, reply* when winding up lie debate, Mr. Crerar howeve 
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informed the Honse that the question was already ' engaging the 
serious attention of the Government ’ The motion was defeated. 

Purchase of Stores. 

On the Purchase of Stores a heated debate took place on this day 
(March 1 4th) when Mr. Kale moved for effect being given to the 
recommendations of the Stores Purchase Committee regarding the 
gradual reduction and reconstitution of Indian Stores department in 
England and development of the Stores department in India with a 
view to expand the scope of work of the latter and to render it 
' thoroughly efficient. He quoted the recommendation of the Stores 
Purchase Committee that gradually full control over the details of 
Stoi'es Purchase Kulos should bo transferred to the Gh)vt. of India 
so that stores of suitable quality be purchased at a reasonable price, 
preference being given to articles of Indian origin. The committee 
had also recommended that eventually the Stores department in 
London should only be a branch of the Stores department in India. 
But the work of the Stores department in India had not been 
developed and the system adopted was such as would not conduce 
either to economy or efficiency. The business of the Gbvernment 
here in India was to exploit this country and so Government 
wanted more time and go on temporising and asked the mover to 
withdraw the resolution after lavishing their wonted promises. 
Sir Dinsbaw Wacha strongly ohieoted to a postponement of the 
discussion. He condemned the whole of the Stores department in 
the India Office as a waste department. The Secretary of State 
was putting pressure on the Government of India in order to see 
that the latter did not encourage Indian industries but British 
manufactures. ‘ 1 object to Government members asking non-officials 
who bring resolutions to withdraw them every time that resolution 
iB \n bke intexesti ol Tetrenebment. The Stores department, I am 
oonvineed, is a waste department. The waste has \>een going on 
for the last several years and my patience is exhausted.’ Eventually, 
however, on the pressure of Gfovt. the matter was postponed sm 
dit. (Sm also p. 258). 

On March 1 6th the Council passed the Sambalpur Districts Bill 
which declared that the forced administration of certain districts of 
Sambalpur shall not be called in question ns they were backward 
tracts. Then the Bill relating to traffic in White women passed by 
the Assembly was taken .up and a curious procedure was followed by 
Govt, in going back on the vote of the Assembly and referring the 
question of age-limit which was fixed. at 18 to local Govts, and the 
puldiO agno. The Govt, member said, “ if the decision of the 
Assembly tras always to be sacrosanct, then, what was tiie use of 
tile Qotu^trf State t” Mr. Sastri obieoted to tiie uiM)on'**‘^tional 
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pKooecbre (rf tba GoTt> ootM t!ia Imi ^ meamue was paaaad so 
that the matter fom again to eirealatad for opiiaoB» although the 
AaMmh^ had paaaed it. 

After Maroh ISth interei^ waa eentred in the Ffnanee Bill 
(for the deh^ on tbu»>see pp. 281 ^ 290 ) and raspr non-offidal 
memhera either throogh miM^preheoaion of the sitoation or design 
left Delhi When the Gonnoil met again on the 2ist, Gbvemxnent 
annonnoed that the Finanee BiU> which had been amended by the 
Assembly with the deletion of the provision for the Saittax* had been 
recommended tn Mo by the Governor-General and was to come before 
the House on the 23 id so that it may be passed with the Salt duly at 
Bs. 2*8 as originally proposed by the Government. The effect of 
this announcement was that a deputation of S members of the 
Cktunoil, including Messrs. Sastri, Baza Ali and Sir Maneclgee Dada- 
bhoy> was hastily sent to meet the Finance Member and request 
him to make a settlement with the Salt duty at Bs. 2-0 per mannd 
and a surcharge of half-anna in the rupee on customs and- income- 
tax collections to cover the deficit. The deputatiooi however, came 
back disappointed as Sir Basil refused to reconsider the position. 
On March 23 rd the Council passed the Finance Bill by 28 to 10. The 
last business sitting of the Council was held on March 26 th when the 
Mahendra Pratab Estates Bill, the bill to allow women to practise in 
law and the bill to consolidate the Merchants’ Shipping Act were 
passed. Bussiness for the session was now over but tiie President 
could not adjourn the House as there was grave uncertainty as 
regards the fate of the Finance Bill. The same day the Assembly 
threw out the Bill as passed by the Upper House, and next day, 
March 27th, the Council reassembled evidently anxious to hear the 
Governor-General's decision in respect of the Salt tax. There was 
uo agenda beiote the meeting, but the Secretary read out the 
message received from the Assembly statiiig that the aateadmoata 
made by the Council of State to the Bill had not been agreed to by 
that House. €h>yernment promised to make a statement at 8 _p.m* 
and the House adjourned till that hour to hear the find dwision 
of the Governor-General. When the Council mot st 5 P.H. 
dm Government member said that ho had no further inforMtmn to 
give and so the President adjourned the Council till the 18 th day 
(rf July in Simla. 
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The Legislative Assembly 

MARCH SESSION I9tS 

The BUDGET was presented on March 1st (see p. 281). It 
showed a deficit of Rs. 17*6 orores for the current year, and anti- 
cipated a deficit of Bs.' 4*26 crores next year. This last was 
proposed to be covered by taxation: and what could be most con- 
veniently taxed t Why, Salt ! The Incheape Committee s recom- 
mendations for retrenchment were not wholly acceptable to Govt., and 
even such ruinous and futile operations as at Waziristan had Rs. 4*26 
orores allotted. This made op the total of Rs. 30 crores spent in 3 
years in military operations in the Mahsud country ! Thu feature 
in the Budget was greatly commented upon by tiie Press and the Salt 
tax was the most hated of all. 

The Assembly next met on the 6th March for the general dis- 
cussion on the Budget (see p. 283). Oa March 9th the Assembly 
passed three ofiicial motions, one asking the Assembly to agree to 
the amendments introduced into the Racial Distinctions Bill by the 
Upper Chamber, the second proposing that the White Slave 
Traffic Bill as amended by the Council of State be passed, and the 
third recommending to the Assembly to accept the draft notification 
for opening emigration to Mauritius for one year. 

The Assembly hod an uncomfortable quarter of an hour when 
the Racial Distinctions Bill came back with some formal amendments. 
But one went beyond that category, the Council of State having nega- 
tived at Govt.’s instance the Assembly’s decision regarding appeals 
in cases of whipping. The House, anxious to avoid embarrassment, 
sent the Bill through without discussion or change. 

The Draft Notification, previously published by the Gtevt. 
regarding emigration of unskilled lalwur to Mauritius was next 
discussed. Mr. Huilah moved a resolution asking for the approval 
of the House to the terms and conditions specified in it. The Draft 
Notification made the emigration of unskilled labour to Mauritius 
for a period of one year lawful, limited the number of adult male 
laltourers which might be recruited within the period to 1,600 and 
laid down conditions which included the fixing of a minimum wages 
by the Government of Mauritius in consultation with the Gov- 
ernment of India or their agents so that a labourer might obtain the 
cost of living for himself, his wife and three children besides 
reasonable margin for .savings, failing which he would be entitled to 
be repatriated at the cost of the Mauritius Government to the 
place of recruitment. Mr. Rangachariar moved the popular^ view 
that tiie consideration of the Draft Notification be postpon^ pending 
the investigation on the spot by an official of the Government pf 
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India as to the probable effects oi the emigridiion oi fresh labour into 
the colony on the Indian labour population already settled there ; 
while Mr. Agnihotri reoouunend^ an enquiry by a committee. Mr. 
Sarma observed that all that the Government were asking the House 
to do was to accept the pt;inciple and to leave the working out of 
the principle to the Ezecutife Government, but the latter refused 
to be bound down to a particular policy. Both the amendments 
were withdrawn and Mr. Hullah’s motion was carried without a 
division. 

Communal Bepresentation. 

March 10th was a day earmarked, so it seemed, for discussion 
of communal rights and representation. A good deal of communal 
bitterness was witnessed in the Assembly and the Govt, benches, as 
Sir Malcolm said, sat and watched the internecine warfare in abashed 
merriment. Mr. Wali Muhammad Hussanally wanted to abolish all 
reservation of compartments on rmlways for particular communities. 
Govt, failed to carry out even the compromise which he had suggested 
regarding reservation in third and inter class compartments. Baeiai 
distinctions were still being maintained and led to ill-feeling. Messrs. 
EL N. Mitter (official) and Abdul Kasem thought that they were 
much better with the reservations going. Mr. Abdul E^asem and Mr. 
Hindley, Commissioner for Railways, thought it was just a practical 
question of avoiding mutual irritation between passengers thrown 
together for long distances. The mou. 1 was eventually withdrawn. 

Mr. Moppil Nayar then moved his resolution introducing the 
principles of communal and provincial representation in appointments 
made by the Government of India with due regard to efficiency, 
education, ability and integrity. Preference was to be given to those 
classes of communities not adequately represented in the service. 
Mr. Abdul Kasem was strongly for the new policy. The Lucknow 
compact had made the intr^uction of self-Government possible. 
This v.'as an extension of the compact to other communities. But 
he was clear about one point : no ludiaiiisation either of the services 
or of the army without communal representation ! Sardar Bahadur 
Cs^lian Singh was not going to allow the case for the Sikhs to go by 
default. They were rulers of the Punjab 80 years ago, but now 
where were they 1 It was Sir Michael O’Dwyer, he ventured to say, 
who saved the community from being ignored under the Reforms. 
Sir Devaprasad at last proposed an amendment that overweighting 
of f. he public services by any community be prevented. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey in supporting the amendment and opposing the resolution 
put the issues before the House with admirable lucidity. Chaudhri 
Shahabuddin, a supporter of communal representation, suggested a 
proviso to Sir Devaprasad’s amendment that as far as possible the 
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elaims of eil oommunities and provineea should be considered. The 
resdution as amended by Sir Devaprasad with Chaodhri Shahabuddin’B 
groTiao was ultimately adopted. 

Yotable and Non*VotaUe items. 

On Biaroh 12th began the voting of money giants which lasted 
the whole of the week. At question time an important information 
was elidted regarding the motions of the House. Replying to Mr. Har* 
chandrai> Mr. Chatteijee said the Government forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State on the 8th February the motion of adjournment passed 
by the Assembly on the appointment of the Royal Commission. As 
the commission was appointed by His M^esty’s Gk>vernment he could 
not say whether any action would be taken on it. The other part 
of Mr. Harchandrai’s question, which raised the question of the 
relative effect of such censure motions in Delhi and Westminster, 
was answered by the President who said that under the rules the 
action of the Assembly in carrying the motion of adjournment would 
be taken either as an evidence of the serious . view of the majority 
of the House regarding a particular matter or as a possible vote of 
censure on the Government. The adjournment motion had the 
same motive and purpose as a similar motion in the House of Com- 
mons, but it did not have the same effect here because in the House 
of Commons the Government of the day might regard the passage 
of such a motion as the loss of Parliamentary confidence and mi<rht 
have no other coursq / bxcept to resign but, as far as be was aware, 
the Government of India would not resign. 

After a few nominal cuts had been proposed and withdrawn, 
Mr. Maiitnohandas Ramjee moved a lump reduction of four lakhs 
from the provision for customs. Mr. Samaitb drew the attention of 
the House to the fact that the Ketrenchmei.t Committee had recom- 
mended a cut under custoius of Rs. 47,000 on the basis of the 1 92*2-23 
figures and that, therefore, according to the lucbcape proposals, the 
budget e-timate for the next year ought to have been Rs. 72,27,000 
. while it was Rs. 76,90,000, thus exceeding by Rs. 3,76,000 the 
estimated figure which the Incbcape Committee recommended. He 
objected to incurring about four lakhs of additional expenditure. 

When tlm motion of .vir. Ramjee for r cut of four lakhs was put, 
R was cMtied by the narrowest division, vllh a majority of one, the 
voting being 62 for and 61 against. The announcement about the 
division was greeted by the non-officials with applause. 

Sir Basil Blackett immediately rose to sound a note of warning. 
He made perfectly clear that the cut introduced by the Uouse 
could not be carried out without :<. iucing the customs revenue and 
he might perhaps have to lose a orore in customs revenue if he were 
to proceed to make the proposed reduction. He, therefore, hoped 
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that the House would not consider that the cot of four lakhs would in 
any way reduce the deficit. 

Income too was next tackled and Mr. Bangachariar proposed 
a out of Rs. 2 lakhs, but on voting Gkivt. won by 1 vote, just as in the 
previous item (Customs) they, were defeated by one vote. 

On March 13th the Aifhembly first took up tiie demand of 
Bs. 64*H8 crores under Railways. The debate on the working expenses 
of railways was started by Mr. Oinwrla with a motion for reduction 
by four crores. Sir Montagu Webb opposing sounded a note of caution 
in accepting the cuts proposed by the Inohcape Committee who had 
strongly castigated the Railway administration. The Commerce 
Member made an earnest appeal to the House not to embarrass 
the Government by a out which could not be effected without 
dislocating the railway administration altogether. After Mr. Ranga* 
chariar had asked for more light on the manner in whidi 
retrenchment had been effected, Captain Sassoon took up Mr. 
Innes’ challenge to regard the railways as a business proposition. 
The Bombay mill-owner was very effective. He had a lady friend 
who preferred to darn her silk stookinits to buying fresh ones. That 
was the policy he recommended to the Railway Board. Mr. Joshi 
warned the Government against a policy of retrenchment from below. 
Ultimately Mr. Hindley accepted on behalf of Government Sir 
Devaprasad’s proposal of a reduction by fifty lakhs. This was then 
voted upon and carried by 67 votes to 27. 

Vv/ted and Non-voted items. 

Mr. Joshi then moved for a cut of one rupee fron. the provision 
for annuities and sinking funds under Riiilways. Sir Basil Blackett 
raised a point of order as the item under discussion was a non-voted 
one. The President held that the redaction could not be moved. 
Dissatisfaction was felt by several members at the ruling and it was 
feared that the convention which had grown up during the two 
previous years* discussions on the budget of raising points of 
importance under non-voted heads by moving nominal reductions on 
voted beads was being destroyed. This matter was set at rest on 
the^ 1 <th by a statement by Sir Malcolm Hailey in the course of 
which he observed : — 

but may I suggest', in view of tbe terms in which the OovemoT> 

General’s Order regarding liisoubsiou of nou-voted itenu is oonohed ; in view a.so 
of. our previous procedure, tuat without in any way altering your previons 
6«ioision, and without prejudice to any final decision that yon may come to on 
the subject', it wonid be possible for yon, during the nexs few cUys to ailow 
the House as an interim arrangement pure y and without prejudice to tbe 
future, to discuss on nominal outs relating to votable expenditure general ques* 
tkms relating to nou«voted expmtditnre,” 
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The eaggeetiion was agreed to and the procedure suggested by the Home 
Member was followed during the remainder of the discussion on 
demands for grants. Large outs were moved incliding one for 
Bs. 1,14,00«000 under Bailways, from an entry of Bs. 1,21,00,000 
proposed by Mr. Bangaohariar, who contended that “ by providing 
for interest for one year” this amount would be reduced to 
Bs. 1,14,00.000 and the Government would “ find a method of recoup- 
ing the expenditure.” “ It is only a pen transfer,’* said Mr. Banga- 
ohariar, ” which can be done in a second and without any effort they 

find this money.” In opposing this out Sir Basil Blackett declared 
that this was an attempt to take a balance which would do much 
more damage to India’s credit than a deficit— it was nothing short of 
an invitation to (Sovemment to misappropriate. But nothing daunted 
tile House supported Mr. Bangaohariar. The out was carried 
by 67 votes against 37. It was restored on the 17th by the 
(^vemor-Gener^ in Council on the specific ground that it could not 
be made consistently with the discharge of his responsibilities. Other 
large cuts made by the Assembly were, besides the 4 lakhs under 
Customs, and 60 lakhs under Bailways, 6,10,000 under general 
administration and 3 lakhs under miscellaneous. The last cut 
referred to the cost of the Boyal Commission recently appointed for 
the Higher Services. Munshi Iswar Saran moved the cut on the 
17th March. He was supported by Dr. Gour, Mr. Dwarkadas and 
other leading members but Sir Sivaswamy and Mr. Samarth struck 
a different note. The former took the Commission as a/tof aeemfdi, 
the latter blessed it as likely to benefit India, and both remained 
neutral during voting ! The motion of reduction was passed by 
46 votes to 46. Of these only the last item representing the cost 
of the Public iiervices Commission was again restored. But the 
Finance Member said that he must include in the Budget figures of 
estimated expenditure a speciti provision of 3 lakhs representing 
probable supplementary estimates in view of the fact that the 
Government felt unable to promise that they could act’jally effect 
the cuts made by the Assembly under the other heads mentioned. 

Scheme of Army Indianisation. 

On Idareh 14th, in reply to a question of Mr. Seshac^ Aiyar, 
the Anny Seeretaiy laid before the House an important statement 
detailing the scheme of Indianisation of the 8 Army Units recently 
announced. The scheme which was to ripen in 23 years is as 
follows:-— 

1. Ihe entts selected for ladianlmtioa are— 

7th Light OavaJiy, late SStb Light Cavalry, Madras. 

16th Light Osva^, late 37«h Cavalry Madras. 
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2-l8t Madras Pioneers, late 64th Pioneers. 

4-19th Hyderabad Begiment, late 98th Infantry, Hyderabad. 

6th Boyai Battalion, 6th Mahratta Light Infantry, late U7th Boyal 
Mahrattas. y 

1 . 7 th Rajput Regiment (Q; V. 0. L. I.), late 2nd Q. V. 0. Rajputs . 

1- 14th Punjab Regiment. 1^ 19th Punjabis. 

2- let Punjab Regiment, late 66th Punjabis. 

2. An Indian Infantry battalion has the following establishment of King’s 
commissioned officers : — 


Appointment, 
Commandant 
Second in Command 
Company Commanders 
Company Officers 
Adjutant 
Quartermaster 


Rank. 

Lieutenant-Colonel or Colonel 
Lieutenant-Colonel or Major 
Captain or Major 
Lieutenant or Captain 
Ditto 
Ditto 


No. 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 


12 

The poets of Adjutant and Quartermaster are filled by selection from officers 
of the unit. Qenerally s^king, the most efficient of the senior subalterns fill 
these posts. The establishment of King’s commissioned (officers of a cayalry 
regiment is on lines closely similar to the above. The designation of certain of 
the appointments is different; for example, a Squachon Commander and a 
Squadron Officer in a cavalry regiment correspond to the Company Commander 
a:^ the Company Officer of an infantry battalion. 

King’s commissioned officers in the Indian Army'receive premotion up to 
and including the rank of the Lieutenant-tolonel according to a time scale, 
subject, in the case of each step, to certain prescribed examinations being passed, 
A King’s commissioned officer ihouid normally enter the Indian Army in the 
rank of Lieutenant at the age of 20 years. He receives promotion to Captain 
after 9 years’ service, 10 Major after 18 years’ service, and to Lieutenant-Colonel 
after 26 years service. Details of the retention and promotion examinations 
which have to be passed are given in Appendix A to this statement. In addition 
to the prescribed tests and qualifications exacted from each individual officer, 
there are certain other subjects, included in the training of the soldier in which 
a proportion of officers of every regiment must be specially trained ; for example, 
physical training athletics, gymnastics and mental development ; machine gun 
fighting ; signalling, including the use of electrical appliances, etc. Further, in 
order to qualify for the post of Adjutant a special certificate in musketry has 
to be obtained ; and while, as has been shown, promotion to Lieutenant-Colonel 
is obtained by length of service and after passing certain qualifying examinations 
the command of a unit is only given to those Lieutenant-Colonels who are 
selected od toe by the selection board. The Commandant of an infantry battalion 
is required to vacate his command on attaining the age of 62 years ; and the 
Cominuidant of a cavalry regiment is similarly required to vacate command on 
attaining the age of 60 years, 

A lilt of Indian officers who already hold King’s commissions in the Indian 
Army is given in appendix B to this statement. These officers have been 
classified as follows > 

rtob A.— Indore students who received their fi^ commissions when over 26 
yemof age. 

TM$ B.— Direct commiioioned officers who received their first commissions 
when over 26 years of age. 
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TMb Pkorionity ooanDlMimi«fioeii who reod^od iheir tnt Mndih 
Bioiii when ow M fMn of 4!^ 

7hKf D.— Indme itndente who xeodvad their fint oommiffioiie nt the nge 
of S6 jeue end under. 

raH#fi*--BindhiirBtoedetonnd othenwho leoeiTed their first commissions 
atnpprozimntelythesune age at which a British officer enters 
« the army. 

The tables show also the dates on which each officer* would qualify for 
promotion to Captain, Company Commander, mnd Major, according to the 
time*soale and the normal course it promotion ; and, in each casey the age of 
the officer on these dates. It will be seen that many of these offioers, having 
received their first commission at an age much greater than the normal age^ 
oaniot hope for a normal career in the Indian Army. To indicate sn extreme 
case, there is one officer who would be over 67 years of age before he could 
qualify for the command of a company in the rank of Major^ according to the 
prescribed tests applicable to all Britidi officers. As previously stated, an 
officer is required to vacate the command of an infantry battalion on attaining 
the age of 62 years. It follows therefore that, for the purpose of officering, 
with Indian officers holding the King's commissions, the 8 Indianising nni^ 
it will be desirable to rely mainly on those Indian officers who have obtained 
their first commission at approximately the same age as a Brit»h officer and 
can therefore hope to reach the highest posts within the age limits laid 
down. Of this class there are already 21 in the Army. 

It has accordingly been decided that 8 of the Indian offioers of suitable 
age will be transferred at once as company or squadron officers, one to each 
of the 8 units destined for Indianisation, replacing in each unit a British 
company or squadron officer who will be transferred elsewhere. In 1924, 
another batch of 8 Indian officers will be similarly transferred, replacing an 
equal number of British Officers. In 1925, the same process will be repeated. 
But in that year offioers already available will be completely absorbed, and 
the numbers will in fact have to be made up by young Indian officers who 
have in the meantime qualified at Sandhurst. According to the prooess stated, 
at the beginning of ,1927, all ^uadron or company officers of the Indianising 
units will be Indians, the senior of these will be about 29 years of age and 
will have about 6 years’ service. At this stage the situation will arise that 
any further postings in accordance with the process laid down would entail 
the appointment of the senior amongst these Indian officers to the command of 
squadrons or companies. These will be, in comparison with the officers of 
non-Indianising units, young, and relatively inexperienced. The nature of 
farther step will necessarily depend upon the developments which have 
taken place in the interval. 

Indian officers at present serving in the Indian Army who, for the reasons 
stated above, are not poked 0 Indianising units, would ordinarily be passed 
imthe non-effective list in the usual manner. A proposal is under considexition 
tSk their services should be utilized by appointing them thereafter to the 
Territorial Force, a course which might be of distinct benefit to the State. 

The earliest date by which the 8 units could be completely officered by 
Indian offioers, holding the same qualifications as laid down in respect of British 
offiotts mid having h£di the same advantages of training and experience as 
British olffiiers, would be approximately 22 to 28 ydirs from the present time. 
It ' might be possible to shorten this pmriod to pome extent if Indian offioers of 
outstaiiding capacity c6me to the front daring the prooess of developpsent. 
BxcepUonai prometioii could conceivably be given to such olBoefi^ since unusoalfy 
raj^ promotion has aotnally to be given in war time to specially good offiesrs 
and ssea who are required to replace casualties. But the expedient could dot 
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be niM’ifM««Mnnl fneotan : It weald mver be selM span aa • aormil 
pTOoednre io tbeoaaeaC Bittiift eflieen. The qn-stioa woald be not men y one 
ol atn<iying the pace of lndiantetfon:tbeflritob.igationcif theGoet womd be 
to erady tbe eafety and effioienoy of the nnite under Indianiaation ; and from 
this point of view, it woa;d not be prudent to impoee on an Imlianiaing unit 
a which would neTer normally be imposed upon a Bn'isli unit or a 

noU'Indianiiing unit of the Indian !^my. Finally, there is ih)* oonxideration 
that it might not be regarded as fair to p.ace upon the tint generaMon of Ind an 
offioers of the Indianisli^; army a burden of rrsponsibi ity wh<oh iiorma.>y a 
British officer of oorre^wnding age and experience won d never be aske<l to 
shonider. Essentially, special promotion, such as has have bem indicated, 
could only be given on the merits of individual oases. It is patently impractic- 
able to attempt to regulate the matter by any a priori formula. 

The voting on the remaining items which occupied the House 
for the next tikree days was not of much interest. On the ISth the 
Viceroy^e liriegraphk expenses in communicating with Whitehall, 
and the traveffing expenses of Members of Ckivt. and the Assembly 
were sought to be out but without effect. An important point was 
raised by Mr. Ttangaohariar protesting against the passage of the 
Prince’s Protection Bill by the Council of State against the vote of 
the Assembly but the out was defeated. Mr. Ishwar Saran strongly 
criticised the speech of Mr. Thompson in the Upper House on this 
Bill in which the latter had scandalously attacked the Assembly. 
Though this speech was repudiated by Sir William Vincent. Mr. 
IsWar Satan wanted the House to record its emphatic protest by 
making a nominal cut. Another important point was raised by Mr. 
Bangachariar in regard to the power that Secretaries of Government 
possessed to approach the Viceroy over his chief, the Member of the 
Gk)vt. The present position, he said, made it possible for a Enropean 
Secretary to oppose his Indian chief and go to the Viceroy to get 
the Indian Member over*ruled. After an explanation from the 
Home Member, Mr. Rangachariar withdrew his point. 

Another interesting matter was raised in debate next day. the 
1 6th March, -over tJie question whether the Army in India had any 
statutory authority to exist. Mr. Burdon, the Army Secretary, 
gave two fallacious reifies which were oorreoted by Sir Mu h a mm ad 
Shafi. but Mr. Bangachariar showed that his reply was equally 
fallacious as there was really no statutory authority for the 
maintenance (of the Army. The point however was withdrawn to 
save embarrassment of the Govt. On this day a motion of Mr. 
Ginwala to cut down 6 lakhs under General Administration wm 
pessed against Govt, by 63 votes to 84. Next d^. March 17th. ^e 
remaining items of expenditure were gone through, the only rednetion 
being a nominal out proposed by Dr. Gour under Stmps.^ Dr. Goar 
protested against contract for printing stamps being given tn the 
French firm of De la Bne when equally go^ stamps can be strm^ 
olf io India. ^ instanced the oases of Indian States iHiidi bad their 

16 «aD 
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stamps printed in India. The motion was passed by the House 
against Oovt. 

After the disposal of demands under expenditure, the next 
two days, namely the 1 9th and 20th were given to the consideration 
of taxes proposed by the Government to meet the deficit. This debate 
is given on pages 287-90. 

Non-Official Resolutions. 

On March 21st the Assembly met to consider several bills 
which had been sent back to it by the Council of State after some 
amendments. • The Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill as 
amended was passed. But only 2 bills were disposed of. On the 
motion of Sir Malcolm Hailey the House in about five minutes time 
parsed the first, second and third reading of the Bill legalising the 
right of women to be enrolled and to practise as legal practitioners. 
On March 22nd a number of private bills were disposed of by 
the Assembly. No less than sixteen motions appeared on the agenda 
of which seven were for final reading of measures, three for com- 
mitting bills for Select Committee, and the rest for the introduction 
of new bills. Mr. Abdul Kasim s Bill to provide for the Registration 
of Waqf Estates (Muslim Religious and Charitable Trusts) and the 
proper rendering of accounts by Mutwalis (Trustees) of such Estates 
was passed after a slight amendment. Then Dr. Gour’s Civil 
Marriage Bill was passed by a majority of 10 votes after some 
opposition from the orthodox section of the House. 

On March 24th the Assembly discussed two non-offioial resolu- 
tions, one by Mr. Eabiruddin Ahmed urging that in all State Ri^ways 
return-tickets for 1st and 2nd and Inter Class passengers be issued 
at lird fare during the Christmas and Easter holidays and fares 
for the third class passengers be reduced by ith immediately, and the 
other by Mr. Venkatapathy Raju asking for the stoppage of further 
recruitment of service outside India, excepting foreign experts, with a 
view to effect a substantial reduction in expenditure under service 
heads. But before these motions were taken up, the Secretary placed 
the table the Finance Bill as passed by the Council of State and 
read the communication of the Upper Chamber requesting the concur- 
rence of the Assembly to its amendments. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey then handed over to the President a communi- 
cation from the Governor-General which stated that in pursuance of a 
suVi^on of Section b7B of the Govt, of India Act tho Governor 
Oeneial recommended to the Legislative Assembly to pass the Finance 
in Mie form in whidi it was passed by the Council of States 
^Mr« S[abftrtiddin Ahmed in moving his resolution regaidiag te* 
dwtion.of railway fares, observed that labourers in India wM 
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getting lower wages than those in other countries so t^at they had 
only small assest to pay for shares. The 3rd class passengers were 
now foregoing long journeys because of their inability to pay. 
Moreoveri third class passenger fares were yielding a larger pro& 
than Ist and 2nd class pass^er fares. If the fares were reduc^, a 
yet larger income to revenue would accrue. The reduction of fares of 
return tickets during Melas was a social necessity. On Oovt. assuring 
that the matter will be looked into the motion was witiidrawn. 

Stoppage of Becruitment outside India. 

Then Mr. Venkatapati Raju moved ; — 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governot-Gteneral in Council that with 
a view to effect substantial reduction in ezpenditui’e under service heads, 
necessary steps be taken for stopping further recruitment for services, outside 
India, excepting the emplc^ment of foreign exports on special terms when 
necessity arises.” 

In commending his resolution to the House Mr. Riiau referred to 
Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas’ resolution on the Services which had been 
passed on the 1 1th February 1922 and, after a brief history of the 
various services, Mr. Hiyu contended that in the interests of economy 
the recognition of the right of Indians to serve in their own country 
and in fulfilment of the pl^es which had been given in this behalf 
his resolution offered the only solution of the present difficulties. 
That was the first step in the direction of granting self-Government, 
and if any proportion was fixed between Europeans and Indians in the 
Services it would indefinitely postpone the grant of self'govemment. 
Dr. Nandlal, Rai Saheb Lazmi Harain and other Indian members 
strongly supported the motion on the ground of economy. The British 
Services were at aii exorbitant rate draining the country’s wealth. 
Sir Malcolm Hailey regarded the resolution as inopportune as it had 
been brought forward at a time when the minds of most of the 
members were directed to another problem of an anxious nature. 
Moreover, the subject deserved a full dress debate which was not at 
the time possible. It was, further, a resolution on which there cotdd 
not be a free discussion between the Government and the Assembly 
which could be of value to both because the Royal Commission would 
soon be investigating the whole matter. The Home Member ques- 
tioned if Mr. Raju had behind him any considered body of opinion in 
demanding that all European recruitment should immediately cease. 
None of the major provinces had made such a demand, nor had any 
Provincial Retrenchment Committee made such a recommendation. 
The resolution, as moved, had the further disadvantage that it dU sot 
propose to take the initial step of immediately placing^ the all-India 
Services on an Indian pay which would secure the financial adyutage 
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tiie III 0 T 9 T had in view. In oonoloaion the Home Member ooaxed 
tiM Honse to ac^onm the debate, to wait until the Boyal Comminion 
■at, and to allow public bodies to place their views before that. 
Commission. Before this statement the non-officials gave way. The 
debate was consequently adjourned «tfM die. 

' On March 27th the Assembly held its final sitting of the Delhi 
session. Business was confined to a few non-official bills being 
passed, namely, Mr. Seshagiri Iyer’s Bill to amend tiie Hindu Law of 
Inheritance relating to the exclusion from inheritance of certain 
olasses of heirs by reason of disease, deformity or physical and mental 
deftot, and Mr. Abdul Kasim’s Mukhtars Bill granting the right to 
practise in certain Orimioal courts only to those Mukhtars who hold 
oertifioatos under the Legal Practitioner’s Act. Then eight motions 
relating to eight non-official Bills were carried widiin 15 minutes. 

The House agreed to refer to Select Committee : {1) The Bill of 
Lala Girdharilal Agarwala for extending the privilege of appearing 
without a vakalatnama or power of attorney to all legal practitioners 
in the High Courts and Chief Courts which are at present enjoyed 
only by the Barristers and certain advocates. (2) The Bill of Mr. M. 
K. Beddi for amending the Hindu Law of Succession so as to make the 
law of succession uniform in the case of all castes so that illegitimate 
sons of a Sudra should not inherit the property of a putative father. 
(3) The Bill of Mr. Neogy to amend the Legal Practitioners Act 
with a view to remove certain distinctions between Barristers and 
Vakils. 

The House next passed the Bill to amend the Charitable and 
Beligious Trusts Act with a view to provide a speedier and less 
costly remedy by giving jurisdiction to such courts of the subor iinate 
judges as are empowered by local Gktvernmeuts in that behalf. 

The House next agreed to the introduction of two bills of Mr. 
Agarwala, one of which proposed to amend the Indian Evidence 
Act, Section 63, and the other to amend the sections 19, 20, 21 of 
the Indian Limitation Act so as to reduce litigation and multiplicity 
of witness. Mr. Sesha^ri Iyer next introduced his Bill to provide for 
piwvention of deferred rebates and for prevention of rate-wars and 
resort to retaliatory or discriminating practices in the coastal traffic 
of India. Lala OirdhariUd Agarwala next introduced bis Bill to 
amend the General Clauses Act providing safeguard against perjury, 
forgery and fraud in oases of illiterate witnesses and executants of 
doouments. 

The Prendent then declared the Assembly adjourned till July. 
The following pages give an account of the Budget and summary 
(d the debate thMeon. 
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THE FINANCIAL STATBIIBNT atfi 

The Fiancial Statammt 

Snmmaiising the Beyised EatiinateB for 1922-S8, the Finanoe Memlier 
explained how the anticipated deficit of 9 crorea was expected to be aearlj 
doubled, the latest estimate being 17 half cxoies. The saying under Bxpenditnse 
was oyer 4 crores, being madf up of a saying of 1*66 orores under inbstwt 
charges owing to a half year's interest on the bulk of the borrowing of that year 
being payable only next year, of a saying in military expenditure of half 
notwithstanding an increase of 1 three-fcurth crores for Waziristan and 2 one- 
fourth crores on dexnobilisation charges, and of 1*21 crores under oiyil 
expenditure due mainly to retrenchments already effected. Beyenue was down 
by 12 half crores, in spite of the excess receipts of nearly one crore from opium 
and salt. The chief disappointments were 3*4 crores less under Income Tax 
owing to heayy refunds in Calcutta as a result of the adjustment i^stem under 
the former Act ; 3*12 orores under Customs, half the loss being due to a dxc^ in 
both import and of price of sugar ; *94 crore under Posts and Telegraphs and 
6*86 crores under Railways. 

The Finance Member next suryeyed India's present financial position from 
the point of yiew of a newcomer. **Fot fiye years" he said, India 
hafiarhad a deficit. The accumulated total of those deficits amounts to no Jess 
thaifL^un oyerspending of 100 crores. Apart from Beyenue deficits we haye 
spent 'many crores on unproductive purposes. Moreoyer, besides the deficit 
of the .Central Goyernment the recurring deficits of proyincial Goyemments 
and local bodies throughout India must not be forgotten. Thirty-one orores 
of this deficit have been covered by the creation of paper money representing 
nothing but the I. 0. U.'s of the Government of India." This meant taxation 
by infiation. *<The remainder amounting to 69 crorea has been raised 
by borrowing. Moreover to the extent of 22 crores the borrowing has thus 
far taken the form of issues of Treasury Bills to the public, and Treasury Bills' 
were an evil even in England where the money market was much more elastic 
than in Indm." But . • . , the deficit can be looked at from another point of 
view when again its evil effects are prominent. In the budget for 1923-24 the 
charge for interest would be at least 5 half crores less had it not been for these 
accumulated deficits . . . Moreover the continued deficits are threatening to im- 
pair India's credit both at Home and abroad, and increasing the cost of borrowing 
whether for covering deficits or for new capital expenditure." Turning to the 
growing public debt of India the Finance Member said : India's debt has mim 
from a total of 411 orores on the 31st March 1914 to an estimated total of 781 
crores on the Slst March 1923 .... 657 crores of this is classed as produotiye and 
224 as ordinary or unproductive. The proportion of productive to unproduotiye 
debt is naturally one which looks strikingly good to anyone who thinks of Qieat 
Britain's figure of £7,600 millions of debt, all of which has gone in powdsor 
and shot. But the comparison must not blind os to the fact that sinoe Mandi 
1914 the total debt has increased by $70 orores and the unproductive ^ 
227 orores, and we must not forget*that the yield on the part of our ^odoollye 
debt which is invested in Railways has not been sufficient in the last two yeags 
to meet the interest wbaxges." This; he said, necessitated the most careful consi- 
deration of ways and muBans to im^ve India's financial sitaation. Inflation aa 
an instrument of relief h^ to be ruled out. There were Umits to borrowings set 
by the quantity of money available - and the capacity of the borrower to nmet 
mterest charges. India's salvatioa lay in .the country meeMag her aanaal 
expenditureL whether on Capital or on Bevenue abOonnt, out of her own sayfagi^ 
The habit investments must be stimulated The system of Post OffiosOasb 

Certificates seemed io possess great possibilities of development > 

Aa regards CUBBENCF and EXCHANGE, the Finance Meathegen pr esss a 
the Ofdnion that provi^ the era of adbalanoed budgets deased, the posttaDaeonMi 
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be regarded with eome satisfactioxL India^B export trade was slowly improving 
and Currency reserves were strong. The Rupee sterling exchange had improved 
and there had been a satisfactory fall in prices. But he did not consider the 
time to be ripe yet for adopting a new policy in regard to exchange. No sanctity 
attached to any special rate of exchange. The only criterion was what rate 
best suited India’s needs. A higher mte of exchange would make considerable 
diflSprence to interest charges on the sterling debt. But a higher rate also might 
involve a n^striction of India’s export trade and a readjustment of internal prices, 
Stability was the goal to be aimed at but should not be pursued prematurely. 

Estimates for 1923-24. 

The Finance Member then passed on to the estimates of expenditure for 
1929^24. Except in the Militaiy and, to a certain extent, in the Post and Telegraph 
Budget, the suggestions of the Retrenchment Commi ttcc could not, for want of 
time, be fully incorporated in tlie detaileii estimates then placed before the House. 
A lump reduction had, however, been maile after allowing for inevitable delay 
in giving full effects to the Cummittce’s proposals, and for extra expenditure 
in closing down establishments. Details would be submitted to the House 
before the demands for reduced iigures were voted on. In the non-military 
portion of the Budget excluding interest, the amount reduced was 4 crores 
which together with 2 half crores by which the present Budget fell short 
of that for 1922-23 was only 2 crores less than the Committee’s proposals. 
The Military expenditure was taken at 62 crores ... or 6 three-fourth crores 
less than the last budget. The reductions pivoted on substantial cuts in the 
strength of the British and the Indian troops, which were still under discussion 
with His Majesty’s G-overnmeut. If all the i^trenchment Committee’s proposals 
could have been brought into operation forthwith and their financial effects 
fully secured by the Ist April 1923, the military expenditure would have 
been 67 three-fourth crores. The difference of 4 one-fourth crores was due partly 
to the special expenditure in Waziristan (one and tliree-fourth crores) and, 
partly, as in the case of civil expenditurci to inevitable delay in carrying out the 
propoMls. 

The total gross expenditure including the working expenses of commercial 
departments was 204 oue-third crores or 11 crores less tlian in the previous 
builget, notwithstanding an increase of 1 three-fourth crores under interest 
charges. The gross revenue was estimated at 198 half crores, leaving on 
the existing taxation a deficit of 6*85 crores. The revenue forecast was 
based on the assumption that trade conditions would continue much as 
they were. A small growth such as might normally be expected from 
ycai* to year had been allowed for ; no expectation of any early boom 
in foreign trade bad been permitted to colour the estimates. The rate of exchange 
was assumed for the purposes of the estimates at 16d. 

As to WAYS and MEANS the total liabilities in 1922-23, over and 
above what had been met from Revenue, were 106 crores including the Railway 
capilhl outlay of 21*4 crores, loans to provincial Governments 11*4 crores, dis- 
charge of Treasury Bills 40*6 crores and of funded debt 12-4 crores. These 
were met mainly by the rupee loan of 47 crores and the sterling loan of 31 half 
millions. 

Next year the total liabilities w-ere estimated at. 67 crores including the 
Railway capital outlay of 38 half crores, loans to Provincial Governments 13 half 
crores, discharges of Treasury Bills 5 half crores, and funded debt 6 crores. The 
loans next year were assumed for the estimates at £16 millions in sterling and 
26 crores in rupees. The Goveinment would require to remit £27 million to 
London, but the Firereoe Member could not at the moment particularise the 
exact method of effecting the remittance. 
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The Finance Member r^retted that the begining coaid be made this jear 
in reducing provincial contributions, but urged all who had that interest at 
heart to support him in securing a balanced Central Budget as bj doing so thqr 
would be hastening the day when the contributions could be rednoi^ to 4*26 
crores by creditii:^ to revenue the interest on securities in the Gold Standard 
Reserve in addition to that on securities in the Paper Curieney Reserve which 
latter was approved by the House tox fixQ financial year 1922-23. New taxation 
was necessary to make up the unoCvered deficit of 4-26 crores. Several crores 
in the militaiy expenditure and considemble additional amount in the non- 
military expenditure* represent non-recurrent expendif-ure due to *^lag and 
<< terminal ** charges connected with the proposals of the Inchcape Committee. 
But these sources of saving were largely illusory and did not justify the deficit 
being allowed to continue for another year. Over 2 crores of the cut made in 
the military budget represented non-recurring savings. Similar considerations 
applied to other cuts, both in the military and the non-military budget parti- 
cularly in the Railway budget. The only practicable tax was the raisSig of the 
salt duty to Rs, 2-8 per maund. This was expected to yield 4 half crores in 
1923-24 and would leave a small surplus of 24 lakhs. Some terminal charges 
threatened to continue into 1924-25. There was no certainty that the budget 
for 1924-25 would balance on the basis of present taxation. No beginning luul 
been made towards making good past deficits, or paving the way towards a 
reduction of provincial contributions. Fresh taxation seemed to be the only 
remedy. It might be unpleasant but was preferable to recurring deficits. Tim 
Finance Member concluded with an appeal to the House for an united effort 
to get India's finances out of the vicious current which was threatening to drag 
the country down on to the rocks of insolvency. 

Oeneral discussion in the Assembly 

The general discussion on the budget took place in the Assembly 
oil the 5th and 6th March in the course of which no less than 40 
speakers took part. Satisfaction Was expressed at the manner in 
which the Finance Member had handled the budget, the retrenchments 
made as a result of tbe recommendations of the Inchcape Committee 
were appreciated, but a great volly of criticism was directed against 
the military expenditure which was considered to be very high and it 
was suggested that the budget deficit could be met by making a fuller 
use of the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee if they 
were given effect to fully. There was a general desire that the budget 
should bo balanced but the salt tax was strongly opposed. Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyar regretted the delay in the decision regarding the 
admission of Indians to auxilliary services, and the reduction in the 
grant for providing improved accommodation for the Indian sepoy, 
the present inequitable capitation grants and urged that the deficit 
be, if possible, covered by a further reduction, and contended 
that it would be politically unwise to cover it by the salt tax. 
Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar feared that the policy of civilising the Mahsuds, 
for which so many was being wasted in Waziristan, would 
bleed India white, and advocated . a reduction in passenger farM 
and the stabilisation of exchange. Sir Gfordon l^ser and Sir 
Montagu Webb urged a reduction in the amount of salt tax and the 
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fonnar anggaated that the deficit be met Iqr ft tempenrjr lor^ftrce of 
half ftD ftDOft per mpee in reapeet of iDoome-taz> aupertex and 
onatoma ooUectioDa. He alao advooeited the retmitibn of the export 
dn^ on Tftw hidea and akina at 15 per cent. Sir Montagn Webb 
pleaded for a four, anna ailver duty ai^ expressed his agreement 
urith tiie Finance Member that the time had not yet come for 
final a^mpts towards stabilising exchange. Mr. . Samarth claimed 
that certain charges amounting to fittle less than four orores 
of rupees had been wrongly charged to the revenue account 
and should, according to well-aooepted principles, be charged 
to the capital account which would practically wipe off the deficit. 
An export duty on petrol was {^o suggested, and Mr. Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas asked for an export duty on Jute, as a means of meeting 
the deficit. Mr. Innes showed that the suggestion for an export duty 
on petrol was unacceptable as it would injure that trade and might 
force the Burma oil coinpanies to raise the price of kerosene oil to 
cover their loss over petrol ; the result would be that the Govern- 
ment would get less revenue and the Indian consumer of kerosene 
would be hit. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief could not 
subscribe to the hope expressed by the Inchcape Committee that in 
future the military budget might be reduced to £s. 50 crores. In 
giving his concurrence to the cuts in the military budget, the 
Commander-in-Chief said, he had been primarily influenced by the 
paramount need of balancing the budget and also by the better con- 
ditions, both internal and external, which twelve months ago were 
such as not to justify the risks which he was this year taking. His 
Excellency declined to admit that the army was either too eifleient 
or too strong for the country’s needs, but he felt that the Govern- 
ment would be justified in taking some of the risks involved 
from an exclusively military point of view when they were con- 
fronted with a financial disaster which an unbalanced budget would 
force upon the country, and hoped that the final settlement of 
the problem of Waziristan would soon be achieved and then 
there would be a considerable reduction in their financial com- 
mitments. His Excellency expressed his entire sympathy with Sir 
Sivaswamy Aiyar’s advocacy for improved accommodation for the 
Indian sepoy and for an equitable and just settlement of the capitation 
grants. Sir BasO Blackett in winding up the debate adhered to the 
position which he had taken up on the 1st March. He assured the 
House that further reductions beyond those included in the estimates 
were impossible. Alternatives of taxation, such as the silver duty or 
ootbm duty* would provide only a partial remedy and would be 
more burdensome ecdnomically on the poor than the salt tax (1) , 
moreoveri dl these alternatives had already been oarefuU^ er 
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amined by the Goveniment. In defending the proposed salt tuc 
the Finance Member assured the Honse that tbe Government had 
not light-heartedly decided upon it In opposing Mr. Samartb’s 
suggestion for the transfer of certain charges to capital expendi- 
ture, he remarked : “I do hope that the House wfll not be led 
sway into by-paths in which deficits will suddenly re-appear as 
surpluses. It is so easy to manipulate accounts. But what is the 
position at the end of the year supposing you say that this or that 
building is a capital expenditure, this or that expenditure on irriga- 
tion which will not yield any revenue,— most of which indeed involve 
expenditure in the future years 1 Once you have got a building, you 
have got to maintain and repair it. You say it is a capital charge and 
therefore you are not going to charge it to Eevenue. It is not part 
of the revenue of the year. Supposing 4 crores are spent in that way 
in the year, at the end of the year your unproductive debt is 4 crores 
higher, you have got to find interest. You have indeed got an addi- 
tional asset which may possibly be a costly one. There is the cost 
of keeping it up. It would merely mean the piling up of unproduc- 
tive debt.” Nor could he help in exchange. He maintained that 
the waiting policy was the beet in respect of exchange at that 
moment. The Finance Member also opposed further reduction in 
railway expenses. In conclusion, the Finance Member held that the 
House having agreed to cover the deficit it would find that the Gov- 
ernment’s suggestion to meet it by the salt-sax was the best ! ! ! 

General discussion in the Council of State. 

The general discussion on the Budget in the Council of State took 
place on the 7th March when 13 non-official members participated 
in it. The opposition to the salt-tax was not as strong here 
as in the Assembly, but the demand for the reduction of military 
expenditure was almost as strong. The budget as a whole met 
with a warm reception. Sir Mmiechjee Dadabhoy calling it “a 
common sense budget based on well-recognised canons of taxations.’’ 
Professor Kale said that he would rather leave the deficit uncovered 
than permit Government to raise the salt duty, and Sir Dinslmw 
Wacha believed that it would lead to a diminution in the consumption 
of salt and affect the vitality of the people. Mr. Lalubhai Samal^ 
opposed the salt duty and proposed economies by the capitalisation 
of lailwsQr annuities, import duty on iron and steel, and a surcharge on 
gross shipping freights. Only the gallant Col. Sir Umar Hayat Khan 
welcomed the salt tax which, he felt, would not be a burden on tiiie 
public, specially when the prices of all other foodstuffs had gone dosta. 
Sir ibrthuT Froom refused to believe that an extra Bs. 1/4 per maund 
excise on salt would be oppressive to any body. Sir ZulfiquAli 
also defended the salt tax and failed to see any justifioatirai for 
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(ihe oppositioii the Assembly had put up. Sir Dinshaw Waoha asked 
for tbe appointment of a strong oommittee to control the civil and 
military expenditure of the Government of India> as ^ell as a com* 
mittee to examine taxation and revenue. 

Demands for grants. 

The demands for grants were discussed in the Assembly from 
the 12th to the 17th March. The net revenue of the Central Gov- 
emment and the expenditure chargeable to r^nue stood as follows 
in tile estimates placed before the Legislature 

Bs. 

Net revenue •*« ... jl, 26, 61 ,71,000 

Expenditure ... 1,30,67,92,000 


Deficit 4,26,21,000 


In distributing tiie lump reduction of 4 crores made in the original 
estimates for giving effect to the recommendations of the Retrench* 
ment Committee, the Government of India found it possible to make 
a reduction of Rs. 7,27,000 in excess of 4 crores. ^t the Assembly 
tried to do what it could when it voted on the demands for grants. 
As item after item came up for discussion motions for reduction 
were made. Some of these aimed merely at raising important 
issues. This by means of a nominal cut under one head th. 
Assembly expressed its desire for the retention of the Controller 
of tile Labour Bureau whose abolition had been recommended by 
tile Incheape Committee. By means of a similar proposal the 
position of Indians in the GovernuiCnt of India Sech tariat was 
raised by Mr. Rangachariar. Similarly, the question of the Indiani* 
sation of the Political Service was raised by Munshi Iswar Saran and 
Mr. Bray stated that recruitment of Indians to the Political Service 
was to made from amongst members of the Indian Civil Sernco, 
fpom Indian officers in the Army and from amongst men of proved 
merit in the Provincial Civil Service. Munshi Iswar Saran by means 
of another similar motion tried to protest against what he called an 
uigust and undignified attack by Mr. Thompson in the Council of 
State in reference to the attitude taken up by the Assembly over the 
Princes’ Protection BiU. 

The Railway cot was moved by Mr. Rangachariar and carried 
by 67 votes to 37. The total omission of the grant for the Royal 
Commission oo the services was passed ta migorily of one vote, 
there being 46 for and 46 against the motion and the Govt, mustered 
its foroes strong. Sir Sivaswamy Iyer and Mr. Samarth voted with 
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the GK)vt. As a result of the reductions proposed the Assembly 
could finally pass only the following reductions : — 

Bs. 

Customs . 4,00,000 

Bailways . . ‘ 60,00,000 

Bailways 1,14,00,000 

General Administration 6,10,000 

Miscellaneous ; Publiu Services Commission . 3,00,000 ^ 

Total . . 1,76,10.000 

Of these cuts the Gk)Ternor- 6 oneral in Council promptly decided to 
restore the cats of Bs. 1,14,00,000 under Bailways and Bs. 3,00,000 
for the Services Commission. 

The Finance Bill. 

The Finance Bill came up for discussson on the 19th March. 
The Finance Member stated that the estimates of expenditure inclu* 
ding Bs. 9,00,000 which was regarded as a necessary provision for 
supplementary grants and which would probably be required to 
replace the cuts made by the Assembly, amounted to Bs. 1,33,86,62,999 
while the estimates of revenue came up to 1,30,16,42,000 making the 
deficit on that basis Bs. 3,68,83,999. The salt tax was strongly 
opposed and after a four hoars’ discussion the Assembly failed to 
secure a formula which would cover the deficit by a form of taxation 
acceptable to the Government. At the suggestion of Sir Sivaswamy 
Aiyar the Assembly adjourned and an informal conference was 
hdd with a view to discovering if some sort of agreement could 
be reached, but the conference proved abortive. The KU came 
up again on the 20th March when it was strongly defended by 
Sir Basil Blackett, Sir Malcolm Hailey and Mr. Innes who main* 
tained the economic soundness of the salt tax. They assured the 
House that it was after a searching examination of the taxation 
schedule that they had decided that the salt tax offered the only 
and final solution of their difficulties. They were aware that last 
year this tax had been refused, and Mr. Innes confessed that the s^t 
tax of the previous year was wrong, but there was a world of differ* 
enoe between the circumstances then prevailing and those of the 
present year. All possibilities of retrenchment had been examined 
and tile Government bad loyally carried out the retrenchments in ei- 
penditure recommended by the Inchcape Committee. The Budget 
was indeed based on the somewhat sanguine assum^on that aSi^e 
eats recommended by that Committee would be put into force witii 
the least poenble delay. They were now presenting to the worU the 
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•peetefile of having tried all possible cuts and still IriKng to meet tiie 
deficit. After the failure the day before at the iafonnal oonferenoe 
to arrive at an agreementi when political, sentimental and all other 
.considerations put forward by the opponents of the salt tax had been 
folly weighed, the Government had not lightly decided to go on with 
a proposal which raised constitutional implications such as might 
involve the Viceroy in again using his power of certification. In 
asking the Assembly to take this last important deeasion the Homo 
Memto said : “ The one thing that we want now* is a courageous 
and a consistent attempt to get into a position where we can at 
last see daylight. If it requires courage on your part, believe 
me you are not alone in that. It has required on our part 
also courage, for we know that we run the risk of incurring much 
ciiticism, much misrepresentation, and even discontent .... It is 
only facing the situation now that you can put the finances of India 
into a condition when India itself can, with something like a serene 
outlook on the future, set to work to readiust its relations with the 
Provinces, to provide Ministers, who are the chief agents of reform 
in the Provinces, with means to make their provision real, it is only 
then that you can look with anything like a clear and serene vision 
on the future." In spite of the official speeches, the non-official 
opposition was unbending. Political objections were raised in opposi- 
tion to the measure and a free vent was given to Indian sentiment on 
the subioct which is so outiugeouly ignored by the Government. Mr. 
Bangachariar accused that by doubling the salt tax they were propos- 
ing a permanent source of revenue for sUndardising their expenditure 
at that year’s level. He thought that India’s credit stood sufficiently 
high not to be impaired by a small deficit. Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas 
appealed to Government not to insist on salt tax as it would 
be a messenger of revolution and would be followed by grave 
constitutional consequences. The leading opponents to the salt tax 
were Dr. Gour, Mr. W. Hussanally, Sir Montagu Webb, Mr. Seshagiri 
Aiyar, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhika^, and Mr. Manmohandas 
Bamji. Chaudhri Shahabuddin’s motion to raise the salt tax to 
iba. ‘i in place of Bs. 3-8 as suggested by Government was rejected 
by 66 votes to 48, and finally Mr. Bangaohariar’s motion rejecting 
the proposed enhancement and maintaining the present rate was 
carried by 69 votes against 44. It was a great non-official victory 
and was received with ringing applause. Sir Sivaswami Aiyar 
remained neutral. 

Mr. Bangachariar’s attempt to retain- the 16 per cent 
export doty on hides and skins received little support and 
-Sir Montagu Webb’s suggestion, which was not made until the 
last stage of the debate, for drawing upon the Gold Standard 
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BaBarre to meet the gap was described by the finance Ifoabnr 
as the most nnsoond of all the unsound suggestions which ^ 
Montagu had put forwaidi foundering deeper and deeper in senti* 
mental finance with each stage of ,the crisis. Sir Montagu, howeyer. 
based his observatmns on Sir Lionel Abrahams, one of the greatest 
of financial authorities, who bed given his opinion only two chys 
ago that 25 million sterling for the Indian Gold Reserve instead of 
the huge figure of 40 million, was sufficient. EventuaOy the Finance 
Bill as amended by Mr. Bangachariar’s motion in respect of the salt 
tax was carried. 

The salt tax was again promptly certified by the Viceroy 
and the Finance Bill as recommended by the Gbyemor-General, 
came up before the Council of State on the 23Td March and was passed 
by a maiority of 28 votes against 10. By this decision the Council of 
Stote reversed the vote of the Legislative Assembly in respect of the 
salt duty and fixed it at Bs. 2-8-0 as originally proposed by Gk>vem* 
ment. Here also the salt tax was severely opposed by several non- 
official members including Mr. Srinivasa Sastri, Professor Kale and 
Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas. Sir Manechjee Dadabhoy remarked that the 
consideration of money bills was primarily the concern of the 
Assembly and no such grave emergency had arisen as to necsssitate 
the Council of State being invited to over-rule the decision of the 
other House. The European non-official view was expressed by 
Sir Alexander Murray who was satisfied that all possible cuts had 
been made in expenditure and that the salt tax was the least 
ol^ectionable. The Maharaja of Darbhanga, the Baja of Kollengode 
and Colonel Sir Umar Ebyat Khan were among those who supported 
the tax and were prepared to face the public odium because they 
were convinced that the salt tax was the best. 

On the 26th March with crowded public galleries and a record 
attendance the Assembly met in an atmosphere of tense excitement 
to consider the recommendation of the Gk>vemor-General to pass 
the Finance Bill in the form in which it had emerg^ from the 
Council of State. Sir Basil Blackett impressed upon it the Mriou 
financial decision it had to take and appetJed for united action in 
order to balance toe budget. Mr. Jamnadaa Dwarkadas contended 
that the financial and political aspects could not be separated and 
asked toe House to benefit by the past experience and not to paaa 
the tax to which India to a man stood opposed. Sir Campbell 
Bhpdes remarked that the poor did not complain of such a 
small rise in salt tax but an uncovered deficit would mean a burden 
tm the poor by bringing about inflati(^n and he asked the Hwue 
to remember that on their action would depend the rate of interato 
on their impending loans. Sir Montagu Webb said that tiie 

19 
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iiw pnMtiftw 4 >{ iJie gait toz> in the manner in which it was being 
dtme in the face of the opposition of the Assembly^ was fraught 
with Han gwr to the sucoessfol development of the Befoims. He 
xdminded Government of the fine record of the Assembly which 
had agreed to sevend millions sterling of taxation within the last 
two years and he appealed to Government not to insist on covering the 
“ office-made ” deficit. ' Sir Malcolm Hailey emphatically denied the 
charge that Whitehall had pressed for the salt tax and asked 
the House to keep in view that the proposal had been made by 
Gh>vemment on its own initiative. Sir Malcolm claimed that never 
brfore had the Gh)vemment been more ready to investigate alternative 
methods of taxation but the non-officials had failed to advance any 
witb a fair prospect of acceptance by the House. The adverse 
effect on business of the existing state of finances could not be. 
over-emphasisedi and the steps the Government were taking under 
the reserved powers were perfectly constitutional; no one had 
ever suggested that such powers should be kept only for show and 
not for use ; Gh)vemment w ere • satisfied that the occasion fully 
justified their resort to them. After two hours’ debate the motion 
was put and the Assembly rejected it again by 68 votes against 47. 

The Viceroy’s Certification. 

The Finance Bill was however paned with the Yiceroy’g Certification of 
the Balt'taz. In a oommnniquc, which was issued on the 29th March, His 
Excellency said 

‘I have decided to exercise the special powers with which I have been 
invested by His Majesty’s Government nnder the provisions of section 67 (6) 
of the Government of India Act and to certify the Bill. 

* Ever since I came to India and learnt the financial conditions, I have 
been deeply impressed by the imperative necessity of plaoii^ India’s finance on 
a sound basis and have kept this object continually in view. The first budget 
my arrival was that of 1922>28. I then learnt that there had been 
cumulative deficits in the four preceding years totalling 90 crores. Heavy 
increases of taxation had been imposed by my predecessor’s Government in 
1981>92 in order to balance the budget. Taxation bad again to be enhanced by 
my Government in 1922.23 and an increase' was also made in the postal and 
n&way charges. It will te remembered that at that time myiMvemment 
also proposed to double the nit duty. The Legislative Assembly rejected this 
I accepted their decision and did not certify the necessary legislation 
tu the purpose. Without dwelling in detail on my reasons it will snfiloe to 
Mintlnn, (u) that my Government were deeply impressed with the need urged 
by the L^slatnre for retrenchment in both military and civil expenditure 
as a necessary step to precede any further taxation of this nature ; (ft) that 
food prices were high and wheat in particular exceptionally high. When 
we came to frame the budget of the present year we found that notwithstanding 
the admirable work accomplished by Lofo Indhoape and his oommitted'and 
after making very far-reaching reductions in expenditure, we bad again to face 
a deficit not so indeed as last year but nevertheless amonntingto nearly 
foutoMiNa. We have striven our utiqost to restore equiUbrium seratiiv 
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of aitimateB of reveniie and expenditme but ham fidled: with all 

the lesppnsibility falling on me and my Gtovemment I am oonTino^ that 
the position cannot be ameliorated by any addition, however tempting in 
appearance, to revenue, or by any deduction from expeoilUtuTe, My Qovemment 
held that in view of the past accumulated deficits it was essential in the 
interest of India to balance its budget. It had every reason to look for the 
support of the public and the Legislature in this view. Ever since my arrival 
in this country, the LegislatiHe, all sections of the press and public 
men, in deputations, addresses and speeches have insistently urged on me 
the vital necessity of securing financial equilibrium. In addition, representations 
had persistently been made that the Government of India should balance its 
budget in order that it might begin to remit the contributions of nine one-fourth 
crores from the Provincial Governments to the Government of India, a matter 
vitally important to the progress of those departments which have under the 
Reforms Scheme been committed to the charge of Ministers. 

Behabilitation of India's Credit. 

* The rehabilitation of India's credit by presenting a balanced budget was not 
a measure which could be delayed. The need for large capital funds for material 
development oblie;e8 the Indian Government to enter the money market for con- 
siderable sums both in England and India. It would be in the highest degree 
unfortunate if it had been obliged to present a deficit for the sixth year in suc- 
cession and when the circumstances no longer permitted a hope that the deficit 
was purely temporary or was one which would yield to a determined effort at 
retrenchment, l^uctions have been made in military charges which seemed 
impossible a year ago. The Government of India have stated that in making 
these reductions we are taking military risks but we feel that we are justified by . 
the financial stringency . His Majesty's Government have agreed in principle to 
the reductions. In the civil departments similar retrenchments of a &r-reacbing 
character have been accepted. If after making these efforts we still had to 
present a deficit there was every possibility that the fact would react on our 
position as a borrowei*. Our hopes for a gradual reduction in our interest 
charges would be frustrated with results damaging not only to India’s progress 
as a country but to eveiy industrial and trading interest in the land. The pro- 
vinces have now their own commitments for capital expenditure on their material 
development. Their interests would suffer even more severely than those of the 
Ceuti al Government in proportion as their resouices are more limited. 

^ The most careful and anxious consideration was given to the possibility of 
finding an alternative to attain the equilibrium. No alternative presented itself 
to the Government, nor, indeed, when the matter came to be discussed, to the 
Legislatuic. The leasou is obvious. Those engaged in trade and industi-y have 
had laid upon them heavy increases in taxation during recent years. 

* Postal and Bailway rates have been enhanced. The burden thus placed on 
commerce and industry will requira time for adjustment, and further taxation 
in these directions would have failed to provide the sum required. 

Shadowy Foundations 

* I have myself given the most caraful consideration to the obiections which 
appear to exist against the enhancement of the salt-tax, whether on economic 
grounds or those of sentiment. The tax is said to have historic unpopularity, 
but it existed before British rule. In the period from 1861-1877, it stood in 
Northern India at Bs. 3, in 1878 the rate was Bs. 2-12, from 1872-1881 and 
again from 1888-1902, it stood at Bs.2-8, and since 1916 it has been at Bs, 1-4. 
The objection is thus not to the tax itself^ but to its present enhanoement. 
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BT«ry incieaae in the rate of a tax is nnpopnlar, yet it must be remembered that 
it has been collected in the ordinary way at the enhanced rate throughout British 
India since the 1st of March of th^s year. The economic arguments against the 
tax appear to stand on shadowy foundations. Perhaps never in tbc recent 
history of India has there been a year in which such enhancement will press 
liglitly on the poor. Wages are still on a favouiable basis, but the prices of 
fo(Kl«8ttoBb have markedly .fallen, and with the abundant promise of a rich 
harvest around us may be expected to decrease still further. Even a slight fall 
in the price of food-stuffs is of great importance to the poor family. 

An Infinitesimal Effect. 

,/ The mill laborer is shown to spend approximately 56 per cent of his income 
on food, and of this amount salt represents only two-fifths of one per cent. The 
increase in salt -tax tnust have an infinitesimal effect at a period such as this. 
Prices of food-grains fell by 20 per cent between October 1921, and December. 
1922, between January 1922 and 1923. Retail prices of wheat fell lOO per cent 
in important centres of Northern India. These considerations were duly laid 
before the Legislative Assembly. That body had from the first admitted in 
principle the paramount necessity of balancing the Budget. Many of the 
members had emphasised the ne^ of regaining equilibrium as a necessary pre- 
liminary to fulfilling our obligations in regard to the gradual reduction of 
Provincial contributions, and it is, indeed, obvious that no steps in this direction 
can be taken so long as the finances of the Central Government are in deficit. 
The Assembly was unable to agree on the adoption of any alternative foim of 
taxation, which would secure the full amount required. Nevertheless, it re- 
jected the proposal for an enhancement of the salt-tax. It was in these circum- 
stances that it became my duty to certify the measure. 

Exercise of Special Powers. 

* It must be clearly understood that my action merely imposes an enhance- 
ment of tax until March 1924, when the matter must again come before the 
Legislature. It will then have had a year’s experience of the operation of the 
tax, and it will be in a position to determine whether, in view of the condition 
of the country and having regard of our obligations to the Provinces, it will 
vote for its retention. 1 hold strict views regarding the exercise of my special 
powers. Their use can only be justified in the words of the Government of 
India Act, when it is essential for the interests of British India. This require- 
ment has throughout been present to my mind. In the present case, the interests 
of India only and no other interests are in question. A balaoc^ budget is 
absolutely essential to her interests at the present time, and I believe that it is 
my duty to take the necessary action to secure this in the discharge of the respon- 
sibility placed upon me as Qovemor-General by the Imperial Parliament. It 
may be that the Scheme of Reforms introduced by the Government of India Act 
w4n be attacked on account of the action taken by me. This would be unfor- 
tunate and could only be due to a misapprehension, for, the constitution is 
embodied in the Act, and I do not believe that there is any substantial difference 
as regards the meaning of the important provisions under which I am acting. 
An unbalanced budget appears to me to involve danger to the future of India, 
perhaps, inherently greater than any constitutional or political issu* , while their/ 
immediate effect is to stifie the development in the provision of all thosd 
beneficent activities, edacation, public hea:th and industry, which should be 
the first fruits of tite Reforms. I am oonvinced, therefore, that my action wilD 
prove of ultimate benefit in the development of the Reforms and the advance-* 
ment of India, and for these 1 shall continue to labor in the discharge of the 
high responsibilities entrustod to me as Governor-General.* 
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Legislation 

Of the important Legislative business during this session may 
be mentioned the following : — 

Criminal Prooedpre Code (Amendment) Act. 

The Bill which occupied the 'greatest length of time any Bill has taken 
in this or in any previous legislative session was the Code of Criminal Procedure 
(Amendment) Bill. This Bill has an interesting history. On the 2 let 
March 1914 a Bill embodying such modification in the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure as experience bad shown to be desirable was introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council and was thereafter referred to a Committee consisting of 
Sir George Lowndes, the Honourable Mr, Justice Piggott, the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Kumaraswamy Sastri, Lord Sinha and Mr. Walker. The Bill of 1914 
was re-drafted by this Committee and with a few further modifications was 
introduced in the Council of State in February 192 1 ; The object of the 
amendment was to secure more power to the police and the magistracy to deal 
more firmly with the great wave of national feeling that was then swaying 
the country ; specially as some of the repressive laws had been removed from 
the statute-book. It was introduced in the Council of State to ensure its swift 
passage. It was referred to a Joint Committee of the two Houses which met at 
Simla in June, 1922 and made considerable modifications. The Bill as amended 
by the Joint Committee was passed without any further change by the Council 
of State in September 1922 and was taken into consideration by the Legislative 
Assembly in January 1923. A large number of amendments were made by the 
Assembly. In the Council of State, to which the amendments had to be referred 
under the rules of procedure, alternatives to three of the amendments were 
proposed by Government and adopted and a further amendment was adopted 
which had been proposed by Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas. Apart from these four, 
all the amendments made by the Assembly were accepted by the Council of 
State and the Bill was ref.nTcd back to the Asw uibiy for the acceptance of 
those four ameT.dments. Finally, these amendments were accepted V. the 
Assembly and the Bill thus succeeded in passing both the Chambei’s. In 
the Assembly discussion turned mostly upon section 162 of the Code which 
deals with the use of statements recorded by a police officer in the course 
of an investigation. In the Assembly an amendment was carried against 
Government which would have meant that the accused would have been 
allowed to inspect any such statement made by a proseention witness. 
On behalf of the Government it was urged that this course would be very 
detrimental to the public interests. The course finally taken in the Council of 
State was the result of a compromise and it does not allow inspection of such 
statements to the accused ; but if he desires, he must be given a copy of the 
statements unless the Court is of opinion that any part of the statement is not 
relevant to the subject matter of the inquiry of trial, or on the other hand that 
its disclosure to the accused is not essential in the interests of justice and is in- 
expedient in the public interests. Two other changes made by the Council of State 
in the amendments' made by the Assembly iTlated to sections 195 and 406. The 
amendment of section 196 as proposed by Government did not call for very 
considerable comment in either House. There was, however, much discussion on 
the proposed new section 406 which deals with appeals from orders requiring 
security tor keeping the peace or for good behaviour. At the present time orders 
requiring security for keeping the peace are not subject to appeals^ aud orders 
requii'ing security for good behaviour are only appealable if made by a 
M^istrate other than a District Magistrate or a Presidency Magistrate. Under 
thi9 scctioBi as ultimately amended, appeals will lie in all these cascF, Noraally 
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they will lie from the Presideocy Magistrate to the High Court and from any 
other Magistrate to the Court of Sessions, but the Local Government has been 
given power to direct by notification in the gazette that in any district appeals 
from such orders made by Magistrates other than District Magistrates or 
Presidency Magistrates shall lie to the District Magistrate and not to the Court 
of Sessions. 

Racial Distinctions Act. 

The most important measure, however, was the Racial Distinctions Act. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Samarth moved a resolution demanding 
the abolition of all racial distinctions and that resolution with certain 
amendments was carried in September 1921. A Committee, with Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru as President was appointed and it made certain recom- 
n^^ations on which the Bill was mainly based. There were, however, two 
departures from those recommendations : the definition of the European British 
subject was widened so as to ii elude Colonials, and a provision was made 
to the effect that in the case of persons subject to the Naval Discipline Act, the 
Army Act or the Air Force Act, when accused of certain offences, the Advocate 
General would be bound, if instructed by a competent authority, to move the 
High Court for the transfer of the case to that Court and that Court wou'd be 
bound thereupon to transfer the case. Among the most important alterations in 
Criminal Procedure which the Act effects arc the following : It enables all first 
class Magistrates, whether or not they are Europeans and Justices of the Peace, 
to Inquire into or try offences in which Europeans are involved, though some 
limitations have been put upon the powers of 2nd and 3rd class Magistrates, and 
trial by jury in the case of a European before a District Magistrate has been 
abolished. It empowers Sessions Judges to pass sentences of death, penal servitude, 
or imprisonment and line, or any sentence other than whipping on Europeans 
just as they can on Indians. It gives both the European and the Indian British 
subject, when on his trial in a Court of Sessions or High Court, the right to 
claim a jury consisting of a majority of his own countrymen. As against the 
verdicts of juries in racial cases, there is an appeal provided to the High Couit 
both on •a matter of fact as well as on a matter of law. Special provisions have 
been made in Chapter XXXllI relating to cases, which would not ordinarily be 
tried by the Court of Sessions, in which European and Indian British subjects are 
concerned. The trying Magistrate is to decide whether the case is one involving 
racial considerations which should be tri^ under the provisions of this Chapter ; 
if the Magistrate rejects the claim that the case should be so tried, an 
appeal lies to the Sessions Judge whose decision will be final. If it is decided 
that the case should be tried under the provisions of this chapter and it 
18 a warrant case, it will be committed for trial, unless the accused is discharged, 
to the Couit of Sevens ; if it is a summons case it will be referred to a Bench 
of two Magistrates of the 1st class of whom one will be a European and other 
an Indian. Provisions nave also been made for reference to the Sessions Judge 
in case of difference of opinion between the two Magistrates, and for appeals, 
lastly, the provisions in the nature of Hebeas Corpus^ contained in Chapter 
XXXVII of the Code of Criminal Procadure, 1896, have been so extended 
as to confer on all High Courts in relation to all persons, whether Europeans, 
Indians or Foreigners, the wide powers which they formerly possessed under 
section 456 of the Code in respect of European British subjects only. 

Workmen's Compensation Act. 

A very important Legislation from the labour point of view is the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Though marked by a spirit of caution, it is tne 
first of its kind in India and has the merit of seeking to avoid the evils of 
similar legislation in other countries by reducing to a minimum the scope 
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for litigation. The principle that workmen riiould reoeiye compensation 
for injuries suffered from accidents arising out of and in the course of 
employment has been accepted, and the act is to comi! into operation on the 
Ist July, 1924. It is intended to benefit workers in factories and in 
mines; railway and tramway workmen; certain classes of workers on 
ships ; the great majority of dock labourers ; certain classes of persons employed 
in the building trades ; telegraph and telephone linesmen ; underground sewage 
workers; members of the fire ^igades; but persons who receive more than 
Bs. 300, unless they arc manual labourers or railway workers, are not eligible for 
compensation, and if workmen are drunk or disobey orders or remove safety 
devices they will not receive compensation for any accident which might in 
consequence result. In the case of fatal accidents, compensation for adults 
is 30 months' wages of the deceased workman subject to a maximum of Bs. 2,500, 
In the case of a minor, the compensation is Bs. 200 which is intended to cover 
funeral expenses. Where the workman suffers permanent injuries which did 
not result in death, compensation is on a different scale. For injuries which 
incapacitate a man completely for life, such as loss of eye-sight, the compensation 
payable to an adult is his wages for 42 months, and to a minor his wages for 
84 months, There is a maximum in each case of Bs. 3,500. If the injuries do 
not completely disable the workman the compensation is to be based on the 
loss of the earning capacity. All these payments are to take the form of lump 
sums and would normally be paid by the employer. The case of temporary 
injuries is different. The rule here is that ^ults are to receive half their 
wages and minors two-thirds, subject in each case to a maximum of Bs, 30 a 
month. Payments are to be made twice monthly while disablement lasts. The 
waiting period before compensation comes into operation is fixed at ten days 
Compensation is also payable in some cases for diseases which the workman might 
contract. Three such (liseascs — anthrax, lead poison and phosphorous poisoning'— 
are specified in the Bill, and special classes of workmen liable to contract these 
diseases arc named. If a workman in one of the specified classes contracts one of 
the scheduled diseases he will be entitled to comiiensation. The Act provides for 
the administration and settlement of disputes by special commissioners. This 
is designed to avoid legal intricacies and the delay of the ordinary civil courts. 
Fiom the decision of the commissioner an appeal will lie to High Court only on 
questions of law ; and this only if the amount in dispute Is at least Bs. 300. 
Further, if the parties agree beforehand to abide by the decision of the commis- 
sioner, his decision will be final. Neither the workman nor the employer can 
apply to the commissioner until an endeavour has been made to settle the dispute 
by agreement. 

The Mines Act. 

A few more Government measures of considerable importance might b5 briefiy 
mentioned. The mines in India very often employ labour Jess as individuals 
than as families, and this naturally makes any attempt to restrict the employ- 
ment of women and children in the mines one that should be circumspectly under- 
taken. It definitely prohibits the employment and presence of children 
in mines, and looks forward to the time when the work of women can be 
dispensed with. The opportunity offered by the amendment of the old 
Mines Act has also been taken to limit the hours of work in a mine to 60 
hours above ground and to 54 hours below ground per week and to prescribe 
a weekly holiday. 

The Act dealing with the suppression of TBAFFIC IN WOMEN and 

P LDBEN is alsQ one of considerable importance and ought to have^- 
hing effects. The CANTONMENTS Bill which was introduced towards 
snd of the session aims at liberalising the administration of cantonment areas 
municipal lines. Another measure brought forward by Government in 
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Mqpoofa to tfae Hamand of Di. Goar and other pfXigreMiTe members of the 
Les^tlfe ijsembiy to settle doubts which had arisen as to the capaciij of 
women to be eniolled and to practice as legal practitioners in Indian High 
Courts was also passed. 

Non-official Bills. 

Taming to non-official Bills^ Mr, Kamat’s Bill to amend the Married Women’s 
Property Act, in oider to provide that a policy of insurance expressed on the face 
of it to be for the benefit 6f the wife or the wife and Chiidien of the insurei s hail 
automatcaliy become a trust for their benefit, was passed into Jaw. Mr. Iiathc’s 
bill, known as the Hindu Ceremonial Emoiuments Bill, intended to obviate a 
judicial decision to the effect that a hereditary priest entitled by custom or 
usage to officiate at particular ceremonies of a religious nature is entitled to 
claim his customary fees whether he has been called in to officiate or not, which 
had been passed by the Assembly in the previous session, was thrown out 
by the Ooimcii of btate, principally as a result of the objection urged by Sir 
Leslie Milier and Mr. Khaparde that sought to destroy certain vested 
rights without providing compensation for them, Maulvi Abdul Kasem 
suoce^cd in piloting his Mussulman Waqfs Kegistration Bill in a much 
simplified form and his Code of Criminal Procedure (Amendment) Bill dealing 
with the legal status ot mukhtai's through the Assembly. Two Bills of 
Mr, Seshagiri Aiyar, of wnich one has the effect of including certain classes 
of heirs which had hitherto been excluded under the Hindu iaw from 
inheritance and the other of aitcring the ordtr of succession under the Hindu 
law in favour of certain classes of heirs, were passed by the Legislative 
assembly, while his Bill regarding the prevention of deterred rebates was 
introduced and ordered to be circulatt^d for opinion. A Legal Practi- 
titioners (Amendment) Bill introduced by Mr, K. C, Neogy was referred 
to Select Committee. Dr. Gour again took a prominent part in the legislative 
work of the Assembly. His Special Marriage (Amendment) Bill for which 
he has been fighting for a long time was passed by the Legislative Assembiy 
in a considerably differci't form from that in which it was introduced, in that 
it made provision for ihc rights of succession of and to persons of Hindu an; 
other kindred religions adopting the civil form of marriage, and remained to be 
laid before the Counc.l of btat:. The report , of the iSeiect Committee on his 
Code of Civil Procedure (Amendment) Bill was presented, and his Legal 
Practitioners (Amendment) Biil was referred to a t jiect Committee. Ihe 
motion to ’•efer his Indian Contract (Amendment) Bill to a Select Committee 

lost and that regarding his Adoption Begistration Bill was withdrawn. 
The motion to r».fer his Hindu Co-parceners Bill to Select Committee was also 
lost. Mr, Bangachariar’s Code of Criminal Proe^ure (Amendment) Bill was 
referred to Select Committee, but the motion to refer his Transfer of Propcity 
(Amendment) Bill to Select Committee was lost. Several other Bills including 
thos? introduced by Mr. M. K. Reddi, Lala Girdhari Lai Agarwala and 
W, E. Mnppil Nayar were at various stages also considered. 
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The Legisladve Assembfy—Last Session 1923 . 
SIMLA— JU L7 1998. 

The last session of the LegisUtive Assembly oommenoed on 
the 2ndJuly 1933, and the Oounoil of State met on the 16th. The 
attendance daring the session was not large, and the non-official 
element was unnsoally weak. It began with an attendance of 70 and 
though some twelve more members came up in the next few days, 
no fewer than 60 non-officials were absent. The disorganised 
condition of the non-official parties and their lack of discipline 
and disregard for concerted action were clearly seen at a private 
meeting of the non-official members that was held on the Ist July to 
consider what steps they should take to show their resentment at 
the Viceroy’s certification of the salt tax. But only some SO 
members were present, including the leaders of the Nationalist 
and the Democratic parties. Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar presided. The 
maiority of those who had fiourished so much at the Delhi session 
to resign in a body were however absent. Some influential members 
were of the opinion that they had in March last opposed the 
enhancement of salt duty and sufficiently shown their resentment 
and any more action cm their part to show once again their 
resentment would not serve any useful purpose and that they 
would oppose such a policy, but maiority thought that in order to 
register once more their emphatic protest against the certification, 
they should give one more battle to Government on some definite 
issue, such as the supplementary grants or a money bill, and defeat 
them heavily. The meeting ended as it began without ^ coming to any 
decision. This disagreement weakened the non-offidal strength as 
was seen on the very first day of the Assembly’s session, and fortified 
the position of Government who now openly defied the House. 
Whether on the bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1908, or on other non-offidal bills, or whether on the military 
polity of the Government of India, or on resolutions to amend se<^on 
67 B of the Government of India Act, a policy of uniform hostility 
was resorted to by the Government. At question time also their 
replies to some of the most important qnestions were deddedly curt 
ftnd breathed a spirit of contempt. 

Questions 

Nearly 160 question were answered during the course of the 
first four sittinga Many of them related to Militoiy and Bailw^ 
matters smd the failure of the Alliance Bank, and elidted only dis- 
appointing replies. Quite a volley of supplementary questKWJS 
showered on the Finance Member when the question zegatdi^ 
the AliiniinA Bank was answered. But the President came to 

19 ( 6 ) 
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JuB reaoae and stopped these passages-at-arms by observing that 
the proceedings were degenerating into a debate. Sir Basil Blackett 
answered all the questions with remarkable frankness, but on 
ene occasion he chose to give an evasive reply. Asked as to whether 
the initiative of asking the Imperial Bank to pay 50 p. c. to the 
creditors of the Alliance Bank came from the Government them- 
selves or from the Secretary of State, he replied amidst laughter 
that it came from both ends. Great concern was shown by the 
An emMy when the question about the health and release of 
Lala TiSipat Rai .was answered on the 4th. 

On Kenya 

The matter of urgent public impoitanco which engaged the 
greatest attention was the one connected with the settlement 
regarding the Kenya question, and over this Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar 
wanted to move the adjournment of the House on the very 
first day the Legislative Assembly met; but it was over-ruled 
by the President Mr. Agnihotri the same day wanted to move 
an adjournment of the business of the Assembly for the purpose 
of discussing the position of Indians overseas, the negotiations then 
proceeding in London in respect thereof, and to define a policy. 
The President held that it did not come within the rule. On the 
17th July, Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar again asked for permission to 
move the adjournment of the House to call attention to the Kenya 
negotiations, but the Pi’esidoiit held that the only means by which 
a motion for adjournment could then be taken would be some 
authentic official information regarding a new development of great 
significance which had not before been discussed, and in the absence 
of such information ho could not allow him to make the motion. 
The Government allotted Saturday, the 21st July, for Mr. Seshagiri 
Ayyar s resolution on the subject and it was discussed at length. 
But soon after the debate the decision of His Majesty’s Government 
was announced (see poth) and on the 27th July Mr. K. C. Neogy, 
who had given notice of a similar motion, having withdrawn it 
'^n favour of Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar, the latter made a further attempt 
to move the adjournment of the Assembly. The President again 
ruled the motion out of order, and held that the decision made by, 
the Home Government was one for which the GovornorGoneral wah' 
not primarily responsible. Rao Bahadur T. Bangachariar wanted to 
throw a responsibility on the President by making a request, under 
paragraph 28, sub-clause ( 2 ) of the rules of business, that the 
Presideob should accord him leave under that clause, after the legbi- 
mate bunness of the day was over, to move the foUowing resolution 

Assembly leoommends to His Excellent the Governor^^eneral in 
Gotmcil that inasmuch as His Majesty's Oovenunent have decided to ignoie (he 
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united lepresentations made the Goveminent of India and the people of thia 
oonntry on the Kenya qneation, he may be pleased to take early steps : 

(f) to cease to take any further part in the British Empire BThib H:i^>n^ and 
(S) to explore the possibility of imposing prohibitive tarifis on all imports 
from the oolonies and ^kmiinions. ” 

The President referred to^Standing Order 50 and expressed his 
inability) as the consent of the Member of Oovemment in charge had 
not been obtained* to admit the Resolntion for discussion. And 
that is the record of work of the closing session of the Assonbly 
on the Kenya affair ! 

Official Bills. 

The 2nd and the 5th of July being days of officiid business) 
Government introduced a number of unimportant and minor bills on 
the first day and got some of them passed the second day. The 
most important motion on the first day was that made by Sir Basil 
Blackett to refer the bill further to amend the Indian Stamp Act 
for raising the duty on certain non^judicial stamps to a Select Com- 
mittee. Being a money bill* some members decided to oppose it as a 
protest against the Viceroy’s certifiication) but when the motion was 
formally made no non-official member got up to speak against it, and 
the motion was carried by 38 votes to 27, a triumph for Government. 


Non-Official Bills 

Tuesday, the 3rd July, witnessed heavy " casualties ” among 
the non-official bills set down for discussion. With the solitary ex- 
ception of the passage of Dr. Gour’s bill further to amend the Code 
of Civil Procedure, not one bill was able to. get the support of the 
House. Lala Girdharilal Agarwalla’s bill to repeal the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, Part II, under which the Gk)vemment had 
made such wholesale and indiscrimate arrests of National workers as 
in December 1921, was heavily defeated by 46 votes to 20 after 
a severe indictment from the Home Member. Dr. Gout’s bill to 
raise the ‘age of consent’ met the same fate. 


Non-Official Resolutions 

July 4th was the next non-official day. There wore five resolu- 
tions on the agenda paper, out of which the Assembly could dispose 
of only one and the debate on the second resolution which lasted 
over full three hours wjis adjourned owing to the lateness of ^ the hour. 
4,. The first non-official resolution moved was on the Indian Army. 


Wf Sivaswamy Aiyer moved : — 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Govemor-Oenetal in Cmmcil that ha 
be pleased' to urge upon the Imperial Government the necessity 
IWng effect to Besolutions 7 , 8, 10 and 11 of the Assembly 
^•^h 1981, in connection with the Eshe* Committee’s Report with the con* 
'’~*^enoe of the Government of India.” 
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Sir Smswamy complained that though the Resolutions had in 
1921 been passed with the concurrence of the Government of India 
they had been given effect to only in part> and he asked the House 
to express its opinion as to the very unsatisfactory character of the 
progress) and to urge the Gk>veriiment to make a further representa- 
tion. lie Assembly had requested that Indians should be freely 
admitted to all arms of His Majesty’s military, naval and air forces 
in India : but the proposal to admit them to the Royal Artillery and 
the Royal Engineers had been rejected. The admissibility of Indians 
to the Marine services was yet to be considered by a Committee. 
The Royal Air Force was still closed to Indians. He also objected to 
the small percentage of Indians who were being admitted annually 
to the King’ s Commissions ; he did not consider that the college at 
Dehra Dun would meet the requirements, and he suggested the opening 
of another central school at Bangalore or Poona. He also pressed 
for the establishment in India of a Military College such as Sandhurst. 

The reply that Mr. Burdon, the Army Secretary, gave was 
a revelation. In one word Government was not going to perpetuate 
the eiTor of accepting the resolutions of 28th March 1921. They 
were not prepared to risk the efficiency and traditional reputation 
of the Indian Army by making any large and revolutionary 
change, such as would be involved by immediately replacing British 
officers in large numbers by Indian officers without having the proof 
of some weil-chosen experience that the risk would not be unduly 
groat. The Home Government had good grounds for its reluctance 
to go further. Even if Indianization were broadened, it would bo 
impossible to obtain suitable candidates. The present number of 10 
cadets a year was obtained with difficulty. Tho Central Board 
advocated by Sir Sivaswamy already existed, though it did not contain 
non-officials. The creation of an Indian Sandhurst, was clearly 
impracticable. The Government of India must be allowed to choose 
their own time for making further representations to His Majesty's 
Government who were finally responsible for the security of India, 
and there was no intention of shifting this ‘ responsibility ’. He 
therefore moved the following amendment : — 

“ That for the words ‘ urge upon ’ to the end of the Itcso'ution, the following 
be substituted, namely, ‘ take the first favourable opportunity of representing once 
more to His Majesty’s Government the necessity and desirability of giving efiect, 
as soon as circumstances render it practicable and advisable to do so to those 
portions of Resolutions Noe^ 7, 8, 10 and 1 1 the Legislative Assembly passed 
on the 28th March 1821, which have not yet been carried out.” 

Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhicary, Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar: 
Dr. Gour, Baba XJjagar Singh Bedi, Mr. Shahani, and Mr. Hussa^aP; 
opposed the amendment, while Colonel Gidney supported it. 
ExcelleDcy the Commanderiu-Chief, in addressing the 
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that tb 0 ve appeared; tovbe &ohi& ini8(^nceptioD as to^ w 
the ..Meitibcra actually meaot by the admission of Indiana ' 
Royal , Ail! Force, the Artillery and the Engineers. These . - iwere 
e§seutially British units. SEhough serving India and paid for by}! 
India, they were British units in the sense that they were here for : a“ 
certain pci'iod, .but, they must pass away and go and do their duty . in 
other parts of the Empire. He made a pathetic: appeal to the - House 1 
to take things as they, are and accept the amondmoiit. 

Put to vote the amendment was negatived by 52 votes to 30) . 
and the Resolution ^yas adopted. 

On the Viceroy’s Powers 

The second Resolution related to constitutional issues arising 
from the imposition of the Salt Tax. Dr. Nand Lai moved that : 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
that he may be pleased to take necessary steps to get section 67B 
of the Government of India Aet amended so as to pmvide that the 
OpverpQr General shall not use his special emergency powers of 
certification under section 67B to over-rule the decision of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly.” Dr. Nand Lai complained that the rights^^ 
conferred under the Government of India Act, 1919, were not 
adequate, and pointed to a very large number of Indians who had 
charapterised them as political jugglery. Ho condemned the manner 
in which the ijicreaso in the salt duty had been carried against not' 
only, the wishes of the Assembly but those of the whole country 
under the ocitifying powers of His lixcclloncy the GovcrnorGenoral. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey in opposing the Resolution referred to the 
pow’cr of the Cover ror Gene rd as an exceptional power, granted 
by law, which bad only twice been utilised. As a fling to the Indians, 
he said : “ At all events this unwarrantable exercise of autocratic ’ 
power has certainly caused less trouble, less harm to the peace and 
Oiitentment of the country than the programme of pcaceful and 
soulful persuabion of which we have iust seen the decline, and I 
hope I may say the fall ’'—meaning thereby the N-C-0 movement.; 
Ho asserted that the Liberal party in India bad never objected 
to the power of certification under the Reforms Act and in fact the 
existence of this power was the condition precedent to the passge of 
thn Government of Indie Act. The Home Member enquired if the 
House would prefer to go back to the old plan of the Council of 
State or the system of a Grand Committee, or prefer that the 
British Parliament itself should on occassions of cmer^ncy legislate 
Iqi:. I ndia, or, again,. it wxuld ijrefcr the exercise of the Royal 
gativo, and asserted that , if he were an Indian ho would on* evety ^ 
aiiooud prefer the ;rotontioii of the present power. 
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Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar in sapporthig the Besolotian dedsted 
thaii the power eertifieaiaoB was danj^rons to the A a ee mMy , and 
it would not he safe to the Goftamment Uadi beoaoee it was mating 
it* more "furnl— ■ thim even. Mr. Samaith was not in fsToor (d 
^ing away fiie ' powers <d certification altQgeilier> bat he felt 
that some restriotaon (d 'those pow^ns was necessary. Mr. J. N. 
Basa moved the foUowing amen<!fanent : — 

"This Assembly xeooimnends to the Oovenior Geneial in Oonnoil that 
he Wy be pleased to take necessary steps to get section 67B cC the Govern* 
meat ol India Act aqiaided as follows : — 

(1) The words V>r interests’ eccnTring between the word Hraaqaillity* 
and the words *of British India* be dieted. 

(2) The Fxeviao be amended as follows : — 

(a) The word ‘grave’ be inaerted before the word ‘ emergcnqr ’ and the 
following be inverted after tiie word emergent : — 

*snch as foreign invasioii, dvil war or widespread internal commotion 
and in no other ckcnmstancea’ ” 

Mr. Basu recognized that every Government dionld have certain 
emergency powers* sod argued that section 67B under which 
oertifioBtion had been made had no application to any taxation 
measure, fib ccmtended that the section applicable was section 
67A, and under it the GovemorOeneral could only authorise such 
ezpenditare aa was in his opinion necessary for the safety or 
tranquillity of British India. Sir Malcolm Hailey in opposing the 
amendment pointed out that Mr. Basu had confused the relations 
of the two sections* 67A smd 67B> which referred to two entirely 
different matters and went on giving his own commentary on these 
sectims. Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhioary joined issue with the Home 
Member on his interpretation, refused assent to the sweeping change 
proposed by Dr. Nand Lai* and confirmed his support to the portion 
of Mr. Basu’s amendment relating to the deletion of the “ or 
interests.” Mr. Samarthsaid that in September 1921 Government 
themselves had brought about the amendment of a resolution urging 
examination of the worting of the Act before 192^* and he accused 
Government of quibbling now. It being neatiy 6 o’clock, on the 
idbtion of Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer* opposed by Sir Malcolm, the 
debate was adioumed to the next non-official day* the lOth July. 

When the debate was reaumed on the 10th, Mr. Harchandrai 
Viahindae supported the first part of the amendment, and argued 
that even if the necessity of reserving such power was recognized in 
1919, it did not follow that the scheme should bu persisted in when 
it had failed. Bai Bahadur Jadunalh Mazumdar said that if the 
Assembly was to have any real power, tiie Governor-General’s 
powers shonM be restneted ; otherwise the Assembly would become 
a mare advisory body and it was no use having it. Captain Sassoon 
opposed both the Beaolntion and the amendment, and i^eaded ior 
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the growth of a convention restricting the Governor-General’s 
powers. Mr. C. S. Sabrahmanyam failed to see what the amendment, 
if carried, would achieve. The better opinion did not demand 
legislation pioceme.al but 'die revision of the whole Act, so as 1» 
bring the constitution of India into conformity with the wishes of the 
country. Moreover, it did not become the Assembly to stultify 
itself by passing Resolutions to which effect could not be given. 
At the time of voting, however, he voted with the Government. Dr. 
H. S. Gour characterised the situation as alarming when, through 
the CKoroiso of powers under section 67B, the Government could 
converi its minority into a majority. All Government measures were 
necessary, :u:d there was no guarantee that they would not all be 
corlified. Ho (lid not favour the Resolution but supported the first 
part of the ameiidmont. Mr. Haigh, a Bombay Civilian, observed 
that a constitution was nothing more than a device for enabling those 
who wore entrusted with the actual management of the country’s 
affairs to carry on their work. Ho enciuircd how the Executive could 
carry on its duties in a legal manner and pointed to the admitted 
theory of the British constitution that the Executive must have 
power to cany legislation which would eimble it to carry on the 
business of the country, and if it could not do it, it must disappear 
and bo ropliced by another Government which was impossible in 
India. Dr. Nand Lai in his reply pointed out that he had brought 
in the Resolution with a view to warning the Government of Ac 
(liscontent in the country. Ho was neither a Goth nor a Hun, os Jtho 
Horn.) Moinbu’ (hargod those who wanted advance to 1)0 “ pacific 
(Joths and constitution.al Huns.’* M’hon put to vote the first part 
of the amendment was carried by 38 votes against .36 and the second 
part was withdrawn, Messrs. Subrahmiiniam, Dalai, Barodawala, 
Sassoon, Abdul Rahim, Mahomed Hussain and Muppil Nair voting 
.against. 

Release of Mahatma Gandhi & Others 

Next day, July nth, came the groat debate on the release of 
Mahatma Gandhi and other N-C-0 loaders. The originator of the 
motion was .Munshi Abdur Rahman of Chittagong but ho was not 
present and Mr. .Seshagiri Ayyar moved the resolution on his behalf. 
The motive bchhid the resolution was an ‘ oloctiono()ring trick ’ to 
show that the supporters wore alive to the interests, which were 
nearest to the heart of the country at largo but ther^j W^ no viguur 
nor warmth nor sincerity in the eight or nine non-imcial speeches in 
Hopport of the motion. The so called " Nationaiistiii” party of Sit 
fSivaswamy and Mr. Saraarth voted solidly against' tly) paotion and 
%ith Govt. ' 
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Aerina^ bo ipleaysed to set Kt liber^ ^ an early date Idahatma 
lii, Maulaqa .Hurat MobMU and Maniaaa 'Mohmmed 4H and 
I ; who were, obnyioted. at the . Earaohi iadalp. ” The mover briefly 
..ti^M^ the history oi the non-co-operation iStoveraeot and remarked 
tmit though nbn-co-operators might have made mistakes that did not 
a|ford any juatiflpation for keeping thent in jail. They had made 
sacrifices, and had helped to avoid a good deal of bloodshed. 
Seshagiri Ayyar claimed that Mr. Glandhi would be a great asset 
in.^vour of peace and tranquillity, law and order ; and his release, in 
vi^ of the forthcoming ^ elecrions» was eminently desirable. Sir 
I^tolm Hailey reminded the House of a simflar debate in 1922 to 
s^ow hpvr little Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar realized the real tenour of the 
non-co-operation movement, and its effect in the country. Sir Malcolm 
then enquired in whose interests the application for release was made. 

Vould be unworthy to suggest that it had hnen made in the 
interesjln of those . who put ihie motion forward. It could noc have 
been. n^e in the interests of the prisoners themselyes, because Mr. 
Gandhi had repeatedly declared that he was opposed to asking for 
any . concession. , Sfir MiJcolm continued ; “ I will join issue at once 
^'ith Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar in suggesting that Mr. GandM is cmr 
gl^test asset in the cause of the peace, quiet and contentment of 
thmconntry • > • * what has been Mr. Gandhi’s mentality in the 
what has been his political career, and with what results has that 
career been attended l In the interests of what class is it that he 
shotfid be released 1 Sir Malcolm showed how it had culminated in 
the doctrine to initiate the practice of "civil disobedience, ’’ which 
meant ." the deliberate and wilful breach of non-moral laws, tibtat is, 
lawa the breech of which does not involve moral tarpitu<^, not for the 
purpose of securing a release or relief from hardships arising from 
toe disobedience of such laws, bui for the purpoM of diminishing the 
avthoritg of, nr, omth^ Stote. ” Turning to Mr. Mohammed 

‘ end Mr. l^U^t Ali, Sir Malcolm like his chief Sir William 
V^oefit 'pbured foifth aH toe boreaucratie venom that he was capable 
sbid totBse two men have been stormy pptrols wherever they 
h^e Appewfedt and he gave a ^rverted history of their aotivities. 
Stotiiih rncladl^ he said, toe preaching of Jehi^ the advocacy of the 
tie of ’idoleiice,^ and attempts to subvert the loyalty of the army. 
tiOidviMiti jufadhilah, in a speech ip UiMu,. moved the omission of 
toi " liiadana Mohamm^^ from the Sesplu- 

toiiteiduig^ toeir ctoe had already been debidied in *th( 
it wiM nb use asking Gfo release them only 

hi^pdbr iiO'tih)* eztfirjr of toeir tend.' The amendment wa% 
adopted. Bai Bahadur Pandit Jawahar Lai ffiiargava moved aig 
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‘ Manlana Hastat Mdlaitii ' ilie Drdrcb ‘lals Lqj)^ Bsi- 1)4 iiniiiiid, 
and that the woitls ‘ vhp were convicted at the &rachi trial’ be 
(knitted. " Mr. Venlntapariraju regretted that the ^cjolatjon "honM 
have1>een bioosht before a Ghjyemment wUch idid not understai^ 
the non-co-operation movement, or the spirit of Orifice . which htMl 
prbnipted s6 many peoplis', to ^ to iail. He’ rap^drted, bctth ^e 
attiendment and the Sesoltition. Professor Shahani cpnten<^ tjEutt 
the Government was not without blame for the att^de Mr. Gandhi 
and others had. had to adopt. Colonel Gidney felt that the Ppi^lution 
if accepted would put India back to the unMttled period of, a few 
years ago. Mr. Harchandrai Yishindas claimed fhat ^Mr. . (j^dhi’s 
release would be. for greater tranquillity and pcMe. Pr. ji[|ci^ 
supported the release of political prisoners, in . the intf;re^,pf 
the country at large, and he claimed that neither direptiy 
indirectly had Lala Lajpat Bai fomented anarchy, riot or hlpodshed. 
Dr. Nand Lai also supported the amendment. Sir Malcolm Hmley, 
in replying, remarked that if the Legislature could demand the- release 
of any prisoner, it would render the judiciary and the whole' hdtitie 
of justice ridiculous. The amendment was ne^tived . by 4S votes 
against 24. Bao Bahadur C. S. Subrabmanayam moved an ’amend- 
ment to add the following words at the end of the Besolution Oto 
receipt and after due and merciful consideration of sudi representa* 
tiou as may- be received from the said persona.” He complained .that 
the debate in the House had done groat disservioe to tiie persom 
concerned. In order to do them good members oui;bt to persuade 
the Government to be lenient, and these persons themselves . nc^ to 
defy the authority of the Government. Sir Malcolm Hailsy' felt 
irnable at this stage to bind himself to relearing these getatlemeoioii 
receipt of their representations, and oppoaed the amendments vdkioh 
was lost without a division. The original motion was also lorii’by 40 
votes to 22 .amidst loud and prolonged cheers from the tiaaiwy 
.bencims. 

On July t2th, six iniportant non-oflScial Eesolutions yere oh &e 
agenda- bht only three were disposed of. The first' Wm 
D evaprasad Sarbadhicary for appointment of a committee' fe 'eoiosider 
whether financial support to the League of Nations should be ebniamied 
to- be given by India in- view of Indian grievances in the mandated 
territories ' of Tanganayika etc. Sir Devaprasad’s idea ww to bn!^ 
oonstitutioniBd preesnte to bear on the dwabQities of IncUhns abreisa, 
but the thought of talking of the great League of Nations jn thet '-wi^ 
distressed the ‘Nationalist’^ leaders, for wi« Irot Ind& Mi;^eqhM 
pftrtnerdn- the League, and were not gr^ Indians going bve*y^ 
to the great- Leagoe' -and - ritting on the same table- bs ’ibegrtit 
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rtatesmen of tiio worldt So Sir SiTaswamy, Dr. Gkrar and Mr. Joshf 
opposed l^e resdution which was erentoally withdrawn. 

On the Imperial Services 

Mr. Agnihotri then moved the fdlowing Besolution onenf the 
Lee Commission : — 

" That this Asaembly leoomme&da to the Qovemor Oeneial in Conncil that 
no alteration in the pay, pension or other seryioe conditions, of Imperial Indian 
Services he made before giving the Indian Legislature an opportunity for an 
expression of their opinion theretm. 

He did not want to tMtriot the powers of the Secretary of State 
hot there wer a ^pieion that India was being governed more in the 
interestaof tne "services than in the interests of the Indians them- 
selves and this stttpio&iT 'was confirmed by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
despatch and by the appointment of the Boyal Commission. Dr. Goar 
moved tiie ftdlowing amendment. — 

" This Assembly recommends to the Oovemor (General in Conncil that before 
taking any action on the recommendation of the Boyal Commission on Public 
Services an opportunity be given to this House to express its views upon their 
recommendations. ” 

He regarded the Besolution as too wide, and argued that if Ind ia 
wanted first-dass men, they must be paid what they asked for. 
With the growth of public control the power of the Civil Service 
must diminish and in course of time the Civil Service must occupy a 
position of relative inferiority ; but the hearty co-operation and good- 
will' of the Indism Civil Service was still necessary for the success of 
the reforms. Moreover, Dr. Gojir observed that if they were to be 
accorded a place of relative inferiority, their emoluments could not 
b^ be enhanced. Also, the Commimion might make recommendations 
affecting the Provincial Services. Sir Malcolm Hailey recognized the 
moderation witii which Mr. Agnihotri had moved the Besolution, and 
Dr. Gour had moved the amendment, but, he said, the proposal was 
impracticable. He gave an assurance however that the recommen- 
^tivius would be laid before the Assembly, but at the same time he 
wanted members to realise that if after the Commission had reported 
the Secretary of 3tate found that measures affecting the servioes were 
urgently required, he may pass orders without any reference to the 
Assembly and even before'it could meet to consider them. 

Blr. Neogy said that the Executive Government should place 
before the Legislatare all questions relating to the Imperial Services. 
As Ibe Assembly had to find the money, Mr. Neogy felt that it was 
only mttural that it should have a voice in such matters. He opposed 
^ amendment and supported the Besolution. Mr. Pearey Lai 
Aoagkt tiiat after the assurance given by the J&me Membw^e 
Besdation ooi^ to be withdrawn. The amendment was put to the 
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voiv sncl losfi- wftbant & (fi^TinbOk Tte BMobibioft itonlf wis loife by' 
3ft wtea apuDB# 3fL 

Thft third reBoIutioii of the day referred to proviehm for sftving 
due town of Dera Ismail Khan ftimi the oorrosion of the Tnd ns which 
was veiy mooh threatening the town. It was moYed Mr. Subtil 
manyam. An amendment was moved by Mr. A. C. Chatteiji to 
share the expenditure on the soheme between the Munioipalify of 
Dera Ismail Khan and the GoTt.i and this was accepted carried 
unanimously by the &>use. 

The House assembled again on July 16th for official busineasi 
and sat only for 3 hours. Col. Gidney at the outset wanted to move 
an adio^i^DiQBot of the House on the question of unemployment of 
his community (Anglo-Indians and Eurasians) but he was ruled out 
of order. Mr. Chatterji introduced a wnull lull to ^ 

Electricity Act. The Stamp BQl proposing to enhance stamp dutiM 
to enable local Govemmente to raise revenue was finally piuHed> as 
well as 6 other amending bills vis., the Criminal Procedure Act, 
the Lunaqr Act, the Indian Territorial Force and Auziffiaiy Fdree 
Acts, InduA Anny Act and Cntohi Memons Act. 

Hie Ccnnicil of Slate 

Ob JvJp Ifitih dm first meeting of the short Simis sssnim 
of the Gomi^ of State eas held with a poor noaraCeial attenr 
dmee The agenda contained five important aonraffisial re s o in ' 
tmns hot die audtora of two of them were absent^ nam^ (l) Mr. 
Basa. All who weatad to urge the Government to find a satndbotory 
solution of the Kenya problem which Indims considiased a test mse, 
and (2)' Mr. Sedina who wanted to move for a mixed committee -to 
enquire mto' the economic condition of the agrnultiiral population. 

Sir Pbssbottamdas Thakurdas ashed an imi^rtant question '00 
the finang ii d disputes between die Govt, of Inffia and Ss Migesty^s 
Govt, uid asked for related papers, to wbiob Govt, gave an evasive 
resfy. Then he moved that : — 

<*Xhis Gonnoil secoomieiidB jto the GoTenior GtenenH m CSoosefl: that la 
all matters where the apportiomnent of financial liabilitieB betwesn tiM 
Qon. of India and His Hajes^’s Gbirt. may be in disputCy no oompranise afaoald 
he made between Wi* Majesly^s OoTomment and the Oovenunent of In d i a wiQipiit 
the previous sanotion of the Indian legislature. This Cooneil teuer. 
reoominiends to the Governor Gensiai' in- Cifiincil that in omdi' oases wlMve 
arbitnUinn> is- resorted ,to the azbitiatora of such disputed ttsms between the 
Govssaunent of India and His Goveaemnent shall be tbs PBsmieis ci 

the: Bmpixe in Confesenoe asraibM and nobody else.** 

Tlia moTor dhowad that in inatteia idating to 
pnlifeiiyhl oHm iniefan siawwiA^^ MBTMal OOOadoSS had ariiell 
diflEnaiiooB of opinioD batwaon Hia Mhjaal^’fi Goyanunant and 
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one or two bright exceptions, had had generally “ to swdlow the 
vhtmble-pie”. Sir Poishottamdas observed that the GoVemorQeueral 
in Cental must accept and oariy out the orders he received from the 
Secretary. bf StatSi and the Secretary of State must accept the decision 
of ’thft^C^binet of which he was a Member. “It is because of 
thlt.movemetit in a circle... ...that 1 suggest that in cases where 

;the interests of His Maiesty’^ Gtovomment and of the 'Government 
of India clash, the Secretni'y of State should not enfoiee his 
aothoiity: on the Governor-General, but : in all fairness, in accoid- 
aace >with what would be donO , .iu. ordinai'y dealings between 
' two< parties, he . should let an impartial tribunal, decide on che differ 
ones of opinion”. Sir Anitamalai Ghettiyar, Sir Manechji Dadabhoy, 
.'Olid Hai , Bahadur Lala Bam Saran Das were unanimous in supporting 
r tho . part of tbe Resolution, .though tfaei’c was some ditfercncc of 
•opinion as to the constitution of the tribunal proposed, and Sir 
;Maiiodlt^ Dadabhoy moved the following amendment 

. “That for the seiitelice lieginninj^ ■ with “ This Council further 
recommends ” down to the elid of the Resolution, the following woids 
be substituted : — 

“ This Council further nScdminciuls (hi(t 'in order to deal with . such disputes 
.inawcen Uis'Majesty’s GoVeinmcnt and ihc’ Oovcrnmeftl. bf Ind'a, nccessaiy 
.Jt^isi.at ion he undcil.'ikra to (H'ovide .and . vest in His ExceDeno'y the Goi-ernor 
,Orn(.;ra!, tJiw; right of absolute, veto, as ,far as. the at.hUtional claim by His 3lla3(>bty’s 
U<|i‘criimi;'nt, Is tvincc'ruCtl, subject to the liocisiOU bf iIiC;IiouBes of rarliament 
{b raise. sUcti Veto." ■ 

' ■ Sir 'ManechU Dadabboy’s amendment did rot commenr' Itself 
to the H,"use, and owing to.the absence of many .lou-oEBcitU meiiiOcrs, 
'Govt.' c.asi, .' carried iho day. *rbe .first pai-t of the Resolution was 
’ost by 14 votes against 10, and u-o second by 13 againpt 10. 

' ; Indian. Gold Currency 

t - The Hon’ble Sirdar Jogendia Singh liext moved that the pound 
sterling be made i legal tender in India- with lisl 1 5 to the jtound 
. ttnd- th.ut the a oids in'the Gurrenej Act which mahe Rs. 10 a legal 
;tcndhrto -'tllc iK)und be deleted thvrefroiii. The mover said that 
'ail. countries- to the world had .reco£i')*sed. gold rs their standard 
,fun«nby 'and it . uas only in India that no stalle currency hadi been 
feted.; iSren in oli'mi days India bad a gold currency and it was 
milyiiir-]j'S.'’fi that it wto ppsitiyeljr declared in the interest of foreign 
mercftali^ 'that gold w aa iiot to, -be aecepted as legOil tender. The 
Qircstion of fixing currency had been pressed upon the Government 
for Ihe'-hik ■'bdndrcd yoait; ' Oii Gbyt. asstifitig ffie'' House that 
they -WOfe ’ tohkfei^ 'teniegt rfffbxfe to stabilise exchh’figey^ 
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i ' -' ■ Bestn^tidri 6f ?{i^en of tbe Cbdnefl^bf ' ^tate;’ 

’ ■■On‘ 0 ^y l^thV t^b ^^dioUy, met for important noD'^^cial^^ T^^ 
lutioiik. AnotW^! atteini)t /was to mneiid the refoinin^ 

coiistitUti 6 ii, specially relating to the powers of the Council of St^. 
A Ifeesblutioii was mdted'by 'Mi-. Samarth on this day in the follow^ 
terms : — ' 'r. 

^‘This Aseembly Veebrnmends lb ihe Governor General in Cooncil, that eftect 
be given, by an amcndmcid of tbe Government of India Act: if ncbcssaiy, to tlM 
staternciit of the Joint' PcaiJiattientary c’oiiimittee that they have bo constituted 
theXouncU of State as to be ‘ a tiiio Second CJmmbor’by making it iQibligatbiy 
to obsciTQ in practice the, following piiiiciplcs : — 

(1) : Bills appropriating revenue or money or imposing taxation or containi&g 
provisions Incidental to the financial ariangemcuts for the year shall oiigipajie 
only in the Legislative Assembly : 

Provitled that a Bill shall not be taken to fall under this category by I'eason 
only of its containing provisions for the imposition or appropriation of lines or 
other ])ccuniary penalties, or fpr the demand or payment or appropriatiem of fees 
for licenses or tees for services under tlie law proposed therein^ 

(2) Tfhc Council of State may not amend any Bill falling under the category 
aforesaid.-' 

(3) The Council of State may apt amend any Bill so as to increase' any 
proposed cliargc or burden on the people as voterl by the Legislative Assembly^ - 

(if The Gouncil of State may, within the time laid down By the Legtstalivc 
Assembly, returu lo the Legislative Assembly any Bill which the Council Of 
State not ameu<I, rcniiieiMii.e by message the omission or ameudment of any 
itcnis or pim^ls-ons tuenMn. Ami tl'eLbgfslative Assvmbiy ’fit thinks lit, 
make any of oUch oniissipns or amendments with or wit! out niodlti cations. ^ 

(6) .I?xcept as proy 3 deil hereinabove tlic Council of State s^a!) have equal 
power with dhe Le^jisJal.iyc Assemljly in respect of a) ! proposed laws. ” 

Mr.- Samarth argued that the Kouso should have up 

power to deal with rnoiiey ?Jlls which should originate :.n the 
Assembly and should be sent to the Upper II ouso only for iii- 
fonr.ufioii and should not be amended, as was done at Delhi. 
He relied on the English constitution and on the constitution 
of the Dominions to show that wherever a second Chamber 
existed; it did not possess power over money Bills. He advised 
the Govci*nmont to give in a graceful manner what the legislature 
might uitiinatdy wring out of its unwilling hands. SiW Malcohn 
Hailey in opposing the Eesolution contended that though the 
Legishitiva Assemblyv voted supplies and dealt with the Budget, the 
Govornme^t of Indin Apt ohvicuBly did not intend to exclude the 
other 'House fiorni dealing wuth money. India, he said, had hot y A 
cblWtitutioh to that extent. Mr . Seshagiri Ayyar disagree- 
ing with Mr. Samarth felt that an amendment of the la\y virpuld bo 
rsqtdred in prder^ * the rights advocated in the i^esolutioiif 

bdt^'ielied^op seetiou 67 A of the Government of India Act to ahow 
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tbat its franiQra IumI intended that the Connoil of State ehodkl have 
nothing to do with mon^ Bills. Sir Devaprasad Sarradhiouyalso 
supported the Resolution and pleaded for an increase of the respon- 
sibilities of the Assembly. Sir Sivaswami Aiyer contended that the 
question was not as to the construction of the statute but as to what 
^e functions of the second Chamber should be. 

The non-ofiScial element in the House was unhappily weakened 
owing to an unforeseen circumstance. Some twelve members 
bad gone to the Railway Station to pay their last respects to the 
late Mr. Baijnath Prasad who had died that morning and whose 
body was then being removed from Simla to the plains. The result 
was that when ^e motion was put to the vote it was lost by SO votes 
against SO. 


Whitehall’s Interference. 

Another resolution equally affecting the constitution was moved 
on this day by Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer in the following terms > 

"This Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Cooncil that he 
will be pleased to move the Secretary of State to establish a nmvention as 
ree ommeiMe d Iqr the Joint Select Committee and contemplated by Section 19A 
d! the Government of India Act, of non>interferenoe, save mider exceptional 
eiranmotanoes, in matters of purely Indian interest whore the Government and 
the Indian Legislature arp in agreement.’* 

The object of this Resolution was to strengthen tiie hands of the 
Government of India and for this purpose Sir Sivaswamy quoted ex- 
tensively from the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee in 
support of his proposition. I^. Nand Lai supported the Resolution. 
Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhicary at this stage mr'ved the adjournment of 
the debate in order to enable members to be present at the station 
when the remains of Mr. Bajj Nath Prasad Singh were sent by 
train to Hardwan The motion was agreed to> and the debate was 
adjourned. 

Secretary of State’s Despatch 

Next day* the IStfa July, a resolution of pven greater constitu- 
j^nal importance than the last two was moved by ]>. Ghnir in the 
^ibllowing terms > 

"With leferenoe to the Secretaiy of Plate’s Despatch on the subject ai 
further Refonns, this 'Assembly reoommendB to the Governor General in Council 
to be so pleased as to move the Beerctary of State to cany out hissnggestioa 
contained in his Deqpateh cm the subject of farther Befams* possible under 
the eniati^ enwtitution.’* 

Dr. Gour plesded for a relaxatidn of the control of tiie Seetetsy 
Govenuieiit of lodM and the taiaiiig of roUa w 
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tbd transfer of subjects from the Reserved to the M inirteia' Depart^ 
ment and quoted from the Secretary of State’s despatch on further 
constitutional reforms to shovr that there was room enough for <nich 
advance within the Act itself. He relied on sections 19A, 96B (2l 
and 45A (a) of the Gk>vernment of India Act, and said that soetaon 
1 9A empowered the Secretary of State to relax his power of super 
intendonce, direction and control over the Government of India ; 
section 966 (2) enabled the Secretary of State to empower the 
Governor-General in Council to make rules regulating the Public 
Services, and section 46A (a) laid down that provision might 
be made by rules for the transfer from among the Provincial 
subjects to the administration of the Governor acting with 
Ministers. I)r Gour complained that these provisions of the 
Government or India Act had not yet been fully exploited though 
they afTordod room for further expansion. Sir Malcolm trotted out 
the usual plc.a that Govt, was doing their best to act up to tbo 
spirit of tbo Reforms but he opposed the resolution vehemently on 
the ground that the Secretary of State never meant to divest himself 
of bis powers ns contemplated in the Resolution. He had his own 
reading of the despatch and treated the House to a disquisition on 
constitution which was highly resented by the non-officials. 

Rao Bahadur T. Rangachariar said that the noo*officiaIs had 
striven their best to give responsive co-operation to the Executive 
Government in carrying out the reforms, but it was a response which 
did not provoke a response on the other side, and be complained that 
the plain me.aning of the Home Member s speech was that, tiiough 
the law might have clothed the Executive with the power of divest- 
ment, they wore not going to do anything of the kind. Ho warned 
the Government that even those who believed in the Act and in 
responsive co-operation were gradually losing faith in the €k)vern- 
ment. The Resolution was carried by 43 votes against 30. 

The Alliance Bank affair. 

The same day Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer moved the following 
Resolution : — 

“ This Assembiy recommends to the Governor General in Coancil that he will 
be pleased to esprers his disapproval of the action and policy of the Finance 
Depiinmeut of t he Gpvernmerit of Imlia in nndertafcing a present or contingent 
liability to the Imperial Bank for losses consequent upon the failure of the 
Alliance Bank of Simia.” 

This was in fact a censure resolution on the Finance Department 
of the Government of India and there was a great marshalling of 
'forces on both sides. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer thought that the Govem- 
meat was not justified in undertakings liability — actual or contingent, 
•nd be argued that the princiide of mi nimi s in g the ha r ds hi p to 
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dAfNit^n ittnld' ^ tA OotanttAAht igotjd ^ 

ioridiyencBiak aS&iie ; tbAy coiild; bob IiaVA obnie 1b l&e besoue ck 
iMtoantr of ;tilA littutaliibhB of Budi a principle AB a l^and of action 
bB it would BOpo exhaust the resouroee of the Government and 
laud it in hankraptcy. Sir Sivtuiwamy declined to believe 
that the failure of the Alliance 3ank could have brought about 
universal coUapae of credit; and if the Imperial Bank could 
not havA come to the rescue on account of the limitations on its 
powerSf the Go^inment ought to have removed those limitations 
instead of intei'vening in the manner in which they had done. If it 
Vm a matterbf urgencyi the Governor-General could have passed an 
Ordinance. Captain SaBsoon, who foUovred, did not understand why 
thA depositdrs of the Alliance Bank should have been specially favoured, 
Or why the sharehdders of the Impeml Bank should lose interest. He 
held that the Govemment could not afford to let 4t crores of rupees lie 
idle with the Imperial Bank as cover ' for the guarantee ; for in that 
case they would have to borrow either from the public or from the 
Batsk' And to pay intetest. Captmn Sassoon asserted that the agents 
of Ckyvernment; meaning the Imperial Bank, had done all they could 
to prevent the association of Indian liquidators, whereas Government 
ought to have pressed for such appointment in order to prevent 
Buspioiom He asked the .Government to have a firm of Indian 
accountants : appointed’ , with the object of finding out whether uiy 
irregularities had been: committed by the management which would 
bring them within the reach of the law, and to bring the offemlerB, 
if any, to justice. 

: Sir Basil etrons^y repuiiated the suggestion that Government 

■had taken action because it was a European firm, or in order to 
shield Europeans, and he assured the House that if the facts brought 
to light by the liquidators or the Committee of Enquiry shovved that 
tiiere was a Case for prosecution, Government would not hesitate 
to take action with ^ poseible vigour. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer 
tore ,to pieces the defence set up by Sir Basil and repeated 
his BO^estion that Hie matter should have been deahi with 
by an Ordinance, which would have run for six months, and the 
J^verument epaldhave come ui^ at the end of the period, to the 
Tii^latnre to' pass a law enabling the Imperial l^k to deal in 
securities in which it could not before have dealt. He accused Ihe 
Rnaoeial Secretary of giving a false and misleading information to the 
;HldSan: |Cttuhall1a^ Chlteber, Bombay; iFha Resolution was carried by 
; ,48:. vwtasi against J9. ■ 

Mentber bdstied in tothe House and made a 
btttteyilufe on bciilf of hjiaself and Mb. C. Chatties to reinove, as 
lie iaMraticiibpliAiitf di^’s oeiiiani naoluthm* 
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whole Qoy:eri>m^^^ be. said,, ;shiur 
Pibaopi^ for; the motion (4; plt>sui«^i^b^ 

fii^od ?®r» phatfceqji would have said so openly, ip the ;:Iloaso« : He 
faitii^r avpT^d. that the. oetieur taken by . the Fipaupo Dopartmoetr 
was not the action of that dQpi^tmont alone but, ^yas the considere^^ 
dopisibivbtthe Ooyenib^ lu Council* : 

On July 19th the Assembly had a very shoit sittin^f, 
was confined to two iiori-offioiiil bills. Pr. Gour moyod for-a ^olcot 
Committee on his Bill to . pvespribo a registored iustrumen^^^ 
nbeossavy for a valid adoptiori biit in view of opposition iii tha.JEfottscj^) 
he withdrew his motion. Mr./ Eangachariar. next asked for Jeaye j tp; 
introduce a Bill for the Groation of an indepeadont in Hov 

said legal opinion iii this country was unanimously desirous ;of haying, 
an independent bar, functioning in the same manner as the : sister 
organisations in Great Britain and the TTnitod States. It was urged 
by Munshi Ishwar Saran in February 1921 through a resolution when, 
the Government promised to be guided by public opinion. Hp 
waited to sec if the , Government took the initiative, . but failing to 
find the Government move, ho had taken it up. It was, be admittodr 
ail important, complicated and a big question and opinion ditferied as 
to whether there should bo one All-India Bar or Provincial Bars. 
Mr. Bangaehariar was allowed to introduce bis Bill and the Assembly . 
then rose for the day. . ^ , , . 

The Kenya Day 

On July 21st, the members oi both the Houses of the Indian 
Legislature agitated themselves over the Konya question and got back 
onpe more the oft-repeated assurance that the Government of India have; 
acted as the most efiieient post ofiice between the Home Government 
and Indian The decision of His Majesty s Government bn this que^oh 
was ta be announced on.tbe 26th July in liondon and so tbp legislators 
wanted tp let it be known tp the authorities that Kenya was a test ease 
and that any decision adyme to Indian interests would he regarded ^ 
ns the violation of a solemn pledge of the rights of equal icitizbiiship 
gi/en at. .^6 Imperial Conferpnpe in' 1921. The members of the. 
CouDciloi; State finding that there was no time for them to discuss 
the matter in the Council itself approached His Excellency the Viceroy' 
with a .(^refully prepared, address while the members oi the lower 
Houa^ obtained a special day and discused the matter, on tha floor of - 
the j^embly Chaii^eh j . ..; ? ' 

to the Viceroys ' 

;)i^il^en/ non-o$ci^ members .of ^e Coun State. headed: byj) 

Sir ,hll^ecUi . Piadabhoy waited wpon the Viceroy ?; and oi^MFesaed 
. ; The, d^ tsoauded; -a :note>sl waimiag :tMr if Jtbe i 

... .... 
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rights of dtiflondiip woro not adopted in praotioo in a Crown Colony 
and if the solemn ple^s given at the Imperial Conferencies 
3 sare to be thrown to tbe'winds in order to satisfy the few clamourous 
white settlers, then the solidarity of the Empire itself would be in 
peril. The doputationists urged the Gtovemment of India to take to 
retaliatory forms of legislation if the decision of the Home Gtovem- 
ment were to go against the Indian ease. 

The reply of Lord Beading to the deputation were of the stereo- 
typed eharaeter.. Ho assured them that no time was lost by the 
Ooremmont from time to time to represent India’s views on the 
matter to His Majesty’s Govornmout, that they would once more re- 
present (hat the views of the Government of India were generally the 
same whieh had been expressed liy the Indian legislature and so on 
and so fortii. Lord Beading indicated that if a Crown Colony form 
of Ctovemment was decided to be maintained. India should wedcome 
such a decision because that would help them to preserve the rights 
of citizenship to Indians. His Excellency liafely left the suggsestion 
of the deputation for retaliation and snubbed the members for 
pinning their faith in newspaper reports upon rumours and 
prophecy. The deputationists were generally unanimous in their 
view that the speech of Lord Beading was the most unsatisfactoiy 
and disappointing pronouncement ever made as it gave no indication 
as to what would ito his attitude in cose the decisions were' to go 
against Indians. 

In the Assembly Mr. Seshagiri Ayyar moved : — 

That thi? Assembly being in full accord with the claims advanced Toy the 
Indian residents in Kenya in lespeci of franchise, immigratioiL segregation, the 
Uplands and similar matters, recommends to the Governor General in Conneii 
that he be pleased to move the Home Government to concede those claims." 

To this ’milk and honey’ resolution there were a number of 
strong amendments urging retaliation. Khan Bahadur Mir Asad Ali 
supported the Besoiution, but deprecated the talk of retaliation. 
Iff. Abul Easem of Bengal observed that there was a limit to 
moderation. To him the British attitude appeared to be that when 
the Empire was in danger, India was an equal partner in averting it, 
but when it come to share in the booty Indians were treated as 
outeastes. Sir Jamse^ee Jeejeebhoy hoped that the Gbvemment 
of India would, if occasion demanded it, be prepared for retaliation.. 
^ Devopraaad Sarvadhicaiy and Baba Ujagar Singh Bedi also 
supported tiie Besoiution. Mr. Bangachariar, who had given notice of 
an amendment, as he said, . “ in a spirit of despair and despondeney,’.' 
^ not, after tiie tom the debate bad taken, movejit. He dedatedl 
tiiirt tile Besedution grossly under-estimat^ the Indian feeling^. 
Dr. Ooor hoped that tbei British Cabinet woidd take a long vjew oif 
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tbe mattor* and that they would not introduce a question based 
upon narrow oondderations of race and colour. The Besdlatton.was 
unanimously earned. 

SUPFLEMENTART OSANTS for 1921-22 came up for 
discussion in the Assembly on the 23id July. The Finance Member 
made an explanatoiy statement of the excess which had occurred 
under certain headsi and stated that they had been examined by Ihe 
Public Accounts Committee, who recommended that the grant be 
given. Mr. Joshi supported the motion, but made some suggestions 
regarding fuller details in the appropriation reports and their earlier 
publication. He also referred to the powers of reappropriation within 
the Demand exercised by the Govemment. and suggerted that these 
should be subject to the control of the Assembly. Mr. VekatapatiiiQU 
Mid that there were Tarious irregularities in every Department, but 
he recognised the advantage in the Public Accounts Committee having 
been able to scrutinise the administration throughout the previous 
year, and of the House having had an opportunity of judging 
how their representatives had done their duty. Sir Devaprasad 
Sarvadhikary found fault with the comparatively small excess under 
the nation-building Departments, and said that greater care was 
necessary with regard to the accounting. The AsMmbly agreed to 
the following excess grants : — 

Bs. 

Expenditure chargeable to revenue . . • 1 ,95, 00,188 

DiMursements of loans and advances 2,98,82,976 

The Demand for a Supplementary Grant under OPIUM gave 
rise to a heated discussion. Mr. Rangachariar opposed it not on the 
merits, as he frankly admitted, but to show his displeasure at what 
he called the flouting of the Assembly last March. He began with 
a long review of the work done by the Assembly when he 
was called to order by the President. On old principle of ‘‘ gri- 
evances before supply.’' he asked the House to reject the demand. 
Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary opposed the motion, on the moral 
ground, as he claimed, of the reduction of the opium traffic. Mr. Beddi 
‘made a short speech criticizing Mr. Rangachariar's attitude and con- 
trasting it with his action in leading a deputation that day to ask His 
Excellency the Viceroy to veto a Bill which had been passed by the 
Madras Legislature. (Religious Endowments Bill). Khan ^ Bahadur 
Abdur Rahim Khf^ n supported the demand. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer spoke 
at some length opposing Mr. Rangachariar s arguments. Which, he 
thought, were the same as those of the non-co-operators. The princii^e 
** grievances before supply ’’ belonged to earliec ^ys. and was in 
flie last resort backed by an appeal to physical force. Sif Sivaswamy 
Aiyer saw no good in a ** spasmodic, casual, ^sditary act of 
'Operation.” Mr. Cotelingam regretted that Mr. Rangachariar should 
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Ii&ye.<l^/ ^e oppositipQ ; the i^ppleioepta^: ^ .Ba^ 

l^UMikett plaimed iliat the ^veriimeojt c^.Ill^ift.had. heen om oi the 
leaders in the general campaign in reducing, to the heat o{ its po wer, 
the evils of t^e opiumi traffic... Towards ,^o end oftho 19th .century 
the acreage under j^opium .cultiystioii^ in the. Indian ^States was over 
40(h006, but owing to tho policy of. the Qo^yernm.ent of India, this 
h^ been .reduced in 1 91 9-20 to 59,000. . • ^e. income of the Govern- 
ment of India from opium had fallen from £7,240,000 , in 1910 
to less than. .£2 millions ip 1920-2^1. (.Qn. -the attitude of general 
opposition taken up hy Mr. Eang^achari, the Finance Momher 
remarked that the right question for tbo House to ask itself, whether 
on a Besolution or any other : matter, was, V will my vote . in .this 
matter hasten or , retard the' progr.e8S of constitutional reform in 
India f”; and ho thought that a vote on this occasion for “ gi-ievanccs 
before, supply*’ was surely upt a.yote, that would hasten the time 
whoii. constitutional reform in India . would tal^e a hig step further 
forward! The grant was agreed to by 47 votes against 17 and no 
divisiph was challenged in respect of th.e otbe^two supplementary 
demands. The supplementat'y st'aute for 1923-24, assented to by 
the Assembly, stood as follows : •> 

' ■ " .. :V' ^ KA ' ■ 

Opium ■ . . . . . . . _ . 77,00,000 

Moiob Dqi.'vitmcnt , . , . . 1;4 1,000 

I'upitai outiay ou Telegraphs .. . . . . 10,15,000 

88SC,000 


. Only .I nly 2ith there was a slitni. dttiiig ol the A.sscriibly to 
discuss inuhJy the Ciuitonmont Inll whiuli 'pasKcd its final l oading 
stego, 

' ITio iicoiprocity Bill 

Jply ’ i’fjth was a red letter day hi the anna’s of Lidian polity. 
Oh this day wiis published tbo famous announccincit in India of 
f oloiiiJ Pfiicb decision regarding lvci;ya (see po.'/.:). On >Tnly 27t'!| 
the llouscs of the Central Legislature met ii. toncJ cxoitcir.cn^ 
Oovcrnmciit was heckled in .both ll&usis , by, a series i f riucstions 
rtgiirding the, Kenya 'Whito.Papcr and the part the Government of 
India had hikon in the matter. A motion for adjournment was 
moVed in ; tlic. Uppor'House, while in the Assembly IJir. Gour moved 
hfs^i'iimovis iicciptocity Bill rcgulaiiiig ci try i-do and residence in 
I'i it ;slf India of persons dopiicilcd iii other Bi itl&h possessions. Tbo 
Biirpippp,|rd tp hrin the Govenihiciit of India to inako rules t<> 
ci'iicrcp ' ffie pjfncfpjc of fccjpfocity and .stipulated that mlea dniU 
he prhvic.Vi.*ly approved by the l/igiclaUtrc ai.d lh.i.t a comniittec of 
tlic LPgishiUu'C shull be appoint vd to nds isc. lbo Govcrnmeid; iii 
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mattoni* Dr* Gout obiaiTed that the raarely proposed to giye 
effect to the resNsliitioQ of the Imperial Ck>Dferenoe of 1918 whi^ 
definitely authorised India to legislate reoipixKrity. Aoewding to his 
infonnationy Lard Sinha ]|ad drafted a hiJi for the purpose but it 
nerer saw tibe light of day. Referring to the theory of trusteeship 
of Af rioans so repeatedly put forward in the White Papers Dr. Gour 
quoted from the distinguished historian Lord Bryce who^ speaking 
of the treatment meted out by the Whites to the natives^ observed 
that the Whites exploited the natives solely for their benefit and 
treated them like an ox. This exposed the hollowness of their preten- 
sions about trusteeship. 

Referring to the Kenya decision Dr. Gour said that Indians had 
lost on all points. (Home Member : — All ? Dr. Gour Yes ”.) Con- 
tinuing> he saids segregation in the municipal area had been abandon- 
ed, but a bigger segregation by providing Highlands and Lowlands 
for the two oommanities respectively had been decided upon. He 
had read Mr. Sastri’s interviews characterising the compromise as 
profoundly humiliating and as the biggest affront to India. Dr. Gour 
then showed how in South Africa also Indians were being equally 
humiliated. 

The Govt, did not oppose the motion and the bill was thereupon 
introduced. Dr. Gour then moved that the bill be taken, into consi- 
deration. The debate that followed was most exciting and animated. 
Mr. Rangachariar openly admitted it as a measure of retaliation 
and his hoar, hear ’’ to Sir Malcolm Hailey’s reference to it as 
the first of such measures left the impression that more such were 
to follow. Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer repudiated this view.^^ Sir Henry 
Stanyon characterised amidst laughter the measure as “ nonsense.*’ 
The Hon. Sir Narasimha Sarma> the Government’s spokesman, 
begged the House not to take any hasty action which would make 
the situation still more serious and grave and feelingly appealed to 
“ the South African statesmen not to be the wreckers of Empire.' 
Mr. Devaki Prasad Singha, the Bihar Member, demanded Sir B. N. 
Sanaa’s resignation. Then came the heavy strictures of the Home 
Member. While expressing with all his wily adroitness sympathy 
with the principle of reciprocity and vehemently declaring that the 
social disabilities under which Colonial Indians were labouring, are 
uniust and cruel ” and “ such as every civilisation should disapprove 
of,” he characterised Dr. Gour’s bill as “ ill-advised in the highert 
degree,” and “ useless in inflicting any injury upon toe oohinmie. 
To Sir Malcolm’s enquiry as to whether the Indians in Kenya toenr 
selves had demanded retaliation. Sir Sivaswmy prompfly pt^ora 
a cablegi*am of the Kenya Indian Deputation demancang indias 
withdrawal from the British Empire Exhibition and the Imperial 

20(aa) 
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OoDferanoe. The Home Member’s attem^ te cimdAto tte EQl 
for wlmiiiing piablio opnion failed hy 16 Totee and lihe cransaal proeem 
of itifcrnd ndng and paseuig the BQl at one sitting was eomfi e ted alter 
making many drafting and other amendsBants. The most importsat 
imendsseat mas 4^at of Mr* Abdnl SasniW whidheoix^rii to eonveit 
the otBgatssy Asrantiwr oi tfceBtQistoA petasisslve onOi ft was 
carried by 47 aotesto 31. 

Lastly Or. Cteanr snored: "The Effl as aasaaded he p assed. * 
Kr mooB more rose to oppose ft and ehalienged ihe wisdom 

of the “ dyios .Assembly ” in pasrag tUs aseasore. Beferring 
to Sir NsraBB^ Sard’s spe^ Mr; Banganhariar retorted: 
"Sir B. H. Sarma preadbed sm^ of lore. Gandhi preached 
the same gospel and foa laoghed at Urn. MoreoTer» lore does not 
pay always.” Munthi Iswar Satan also made a spirited attack 
upon Goremment. The bifl eras finally passed, the G^emment not 
d^ng to ask for a dirisioD. 

Tlie M.L.A*a Manifesto 

Ncoot digr fa tty fiw r saeasbecs of the AssemUy led by Mr. Sesha- 
giri Aiyr iMnad a mamfeeto on the Kemra oueetion in tbe following 
tema: — 

ofhe af g iitlitt w n sliiinr thr ititiw of Indiaiis ia Kenja am ataa 

end. The decMoa bM been aBBonaeed aadittsagaiiutiia. IndianB pleaded 
far a atertonJ nil, they ban been given only oemmnnal franohiee. 

They wanted tiKrawval of caietingmMetiaas on eeqairing agrieoltnial land 
in the the icstrictiOBs ban been awn tiwa oonfinned. They asked 

that the right of free iannigiatian Into Kenya which thqr hare enjoyed for 
Mscations ehonU in no way be interCemd with. His Majesty’s Oorernment 
San decided to mstiiot this Ibcy bad protested against any messnre of 

or segwgation, this has been grndi^ngly oonoeded in town* 

ddpB. Tbtts India has 1^ on aU main lasses. A settlement which dors not 
the moat important and vital demands of India is no omnpromiae. it is 
a — i ptio" of jnsUee^ a aaerifioe of eiatans essentially equitable and reasonable, an 
sMeot sutender to pmjndioe and olamonr and a tiagio vwlatiMi of aolema 
pUJiP* Pbe Imperial Conference of IMI proaaised Indians eqnalily of eitiaen* 
•^within the Empim. The Dominions which eonenned in that resolution 
have as yet given little proof of their desim to translate it into piaotioe. His 
Mljeaty’s Government have departed from its letter and its spirit in case o( a 
Crown Colony whem Indians have been domiciled for oenturi^ the prosperity 
of whidi they bniit np by their enterpriee and labour, and in the defence of which 
Mm r~«Mi Army played a prominent part dnrii^ the late war. The Government 
of India, we are aeenied, have striven their beet to eeonro Indians bare justice, 
bat the Initiah Cabinet have ovovraled them on ** several material pointe.” We 
eea draw hot one inlerenoe from this and, that is, that kinship and eoloor have 
ttium^i^ over rpgl^ jnelioe. Kenya was r^tly deioribed as a test case of 
our pstrioMam and manhood. Could wo aoqalesoe and accept lying down this 
unjust deoiabm «t the British Cabtawtr As resioning and remonatranoe have 
iSsitad, it is tp to sd to show oar rts en tment and indignation by adopting stronger 
and muse efiMtiveweaintea. 'They may involva a ohange a India’s attitude 
WwacdhleperialMdidBrltybataodoestfaedetismittBhealy thcBrftish Cabinet 
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on the fandamental question. It is neither reasonable nor fair to expect India 
to observe obligations of loyalty to the Empire and allow other parts of the 
Empire to ignore them, but if this new policy is to succeed, it must receive the 
unanimous support of the country. We must pursue it with unity of resolve 
and endeavour, regardlw of dl^feren.ces of party and political aim among ourselves. 
The vindication of National honour is not the duty of any particulu section 
of Indian politicians; it is a common obligation of ail. The Government of India 
cannot, and they should not, hamper us in this task. Their prestige is as deeply 
involv^ as our honour. For lifty years they have argued that the Indians must bt 
treated as equals of any other class of His Majesty's 8ub]ects in the Dominions 
or Crown Colonies, but in South Africa, in Canada, in Australia, evien in 
Crown Colonies like East Africa or Fiji the claim is still only a remote ideal. Can 
they urge that patience and sweet reasonableness have served to soften 
prejudice or brought the attainment of the ideal nearer ? They have helped 
us so far with their advocacy. Let them support us now in action. 

"The present Legislative Assembly will soon be dissolved. It will be for our 
successors to take up the challenge in earnest, but bdore they meet next year 
it is necessary that an unanimous decision should be reached with regard to the 
steps that have to be taken to give effect to the policy indicated above. It is 
not possible at this stage to suggest specific measures to be adopted, but we 
must by no means forget that the protection of oar compatriots overseas is as 
important a consideration as the vindication of our self-respect and we must 
not ff inch from making any sacrifice, however heavy that may be entailed, 
the achievement of our object. Our one duty now is to demonstrate to the 
world and to the Government here and in England that, patient as we have 
been in the face of provocation, we are not dead to the impulses of pride uid 
honour." 

The business of the Assembly was closed for the session 
with the passage of the Reciprocity Bill. Next day the Assembly 
was prorogued by the Viceroy. 

The Council of State 

The second sitting of the Council of State was held on the 17th 
July when some bills passed by the Assembly was considered and 
passed. Next day, July 1 8th, six non-otiicial resolutions were on 
the agenda. An important motion was on rural reconstruction by 
S. Jogendra Singh who wanted a Committee to organise agriculture 
and other village affairs but on Govt, opposing it was lost by 
17 votes against only 7. On July 1 9th five oflScial and thfee non* 
ofiScial bills which were passed by the Assembly came up before 
the Upper House. The official bills were passed. Of the non* 
official bills Mr. Seshagiri Aiyar’s Bill on Hindu Inheritance vms 
postponed till the nert session while the Bill for the Restitution 
of Conjugal Rights was passed. 

On July 23rd there were two. non*official resolutiona on the 
agenda. Sir Msmeckjee Dadabhoy moved that an enquiry be made 
into the whole system of taxation in India with a view to its thorouf^ 
revision on an economic^ equitable and scientific basis with special 
regard to the oapaoitiy of the people. He scathingly criticised 
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the prevalent system in which taxatimi here is dominated by the 
interests of people outside Indm, and mentioned eategorioidly the 
. oases, such as the duty on industrial . aloohd, the ezoise duty on 
ootton goods, etc, where the interests of the Indian is sacrificed to 
those of British manufactures. 

Sir Furshottamdas Thahurdas opposed the resolution although 
it looked most fascinating. If the same resolution had been moved 
by a Government member there would have been aroused a suspi- 
cion that the .Government wanted to get more revenues and that 
the resolution was only a thin end of the wedge in that direction. 
We want retrenchment, he said, we want to balance the budget 
without any increase in taxation and until there is a surplus we 
cannot serionsly consider the present suggestion. Mr- Lallabhai 
Samaldas opposed the resolution as it meant a costly roving commis- 
sion touring from district to district and taking 20 years to come 
to the end of its labours. It was significant that Mr. McWatters on 
behalf of the Govt, supported the resolution. Sir Binod Chander 
Mitter moved an amendment to the effect that farther consideration 
of this resolution be postponed till the opinions of local Govern- 
ments were received. This was agreed to and the matter was 
postponed. 

Syed Baza Ali moved a resolution to convey to His Majesty’s 
Govemment through the Secretary of State for India the Council’s 
sense of disappointment at the composition and personnel of tiie 
Royal Commission on Public Services iu India, and its considered 
opinion that in order to allay the apprehensions produced in India 
it is absolutely necessary to add to this Commission two non- 
official representatives of Indian Public life. He said that 
now that the Commission had been appointed and was about 
to start its enquiries, the.-e was no reason why they shoidd 
not make the best of a bad job and endeavour to improve its 
personnel. His complaint was that there was not a single non-official 
on it. No non-cfficial member supported Ibe resolutiun and even- 
tually it was lost without being press^ to a division. 

On July 24th. only some formal business in the shape of 
passing biUs already passed by the Assembly was before the 
CouneiL The last day, July 27th, was the Kenya day. Sir 
Purshottamdas Thakurdus asked a series of questions on the Kenya 
despatch to which Sir B. N. Sarma replied as best as he could. Sir 
Maneehijee Dadabhoy then moved bis adjoummeut motion on Kenya 
and an exdted debate followed in which Sir ParshottarndM Thakur 
das and Mr. Baja^ Ali sjpoke strongly. Sir B. N. Sarma gave a long 
rej^y in the usual non-possumus vein, .jid after twe hours, dlsousnoo 
the motioD was talked out and the Coundl then adjourned Sint Hn 
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The Assembly Pyoiogued. 

BuriiteM for (he session having been finished on the S 7 tb.i 
the Viceroy came in state on the 28 th July to prorogue (he 
Legislature. His Bbccellency spoke for half an hour. The speech 
yroB punctuated with cheers and the legislators applauded when 
he reaffirmed the unshaihtng determination of His Migesty's Gov- 
ernment to work the Beforms in the letter and in (he spirit. 
The whole assembly cheered and laughed when His Excellency 
asked them to gi ve him the same liberty of conscience in the matter 
of certification of the salt tax as he gave them for their opposition 
to it. His characterisation of the Kenya decision as a severe disap- 
pointment was received by the non-officials with loud appl80se> 
especially his observation that if after an examination of the White 
Paper it was found that the conclusions were unacceptable, then the 
decision would be accepted only under protest. 

In a long review of the working of the first reformed legis- 
lature His Excellency expressed a general satisfaction. H. K 
arid : “ Before I pass to your achievements in the working of the 
Beforms, I will examine the political situation regarding the ^forms. 
Those who are opposed to the trae interests of India and are blind to 
her position in the British Empire and to the mutual protection and 
strength those ties assure have not been slow to allege that the 
Reforms are of a transitoiy nature, that they were the outcome of 
the political complexion of a moment, that they have neither substance 
nor permanency, that you live, in short, in a fool’s paradise whose 
palaces and gardens will vanish in the twinkling of an eye like the 
passing of a mirage. Nothing could be more untrue. I came to 
India immediately after the initiation of the reformed constitution, 
pledged to carry on tLit constitution and entrusted with special and 
new responsibilities by His Majesty as Governor-General 

“ It is now the recognised policy of the British (government, 
however coustHuted. There have been changef ’’n Prime Ministers, 
changes o* par es in power in England, ''hanges in *he perso’^me! of 
the Secretaiy of Citato for India, but the fundamental policy as regards 
Indian Beforms has remained unaltered and it is the une’ aken deter- 
mination of i be British (Government to carry out those Reforms not 
rjy in letter but in spirit.” 

Turning to the work of the Assembly and its attitude towards 
(ioverument with which it was so whole-heartedly co-operating, 
H. E. complained that “the Assembly itself ha been at times des- 
pondi.nt. there have been moments in this House when voices have 
been uplifted crying down the lefonrs as a niggardly gift and a sham. 
My sympathy at all times is witj laudable desires for constitutional 
sdvanoe, of l onging s for a wider faorison, but when I e x a min e tiie 
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position ti*e Legislative Assembly bas attained* the nse it has made 
of its opportanities, the effect and dignity with which it conducts its 
debates and. the broader effects of its powers upon the policy of the 
Govemment 6t India, I cannot but feel that Ae Assembly at times 
takes far too narrow and restricted a view of its potentialities and real 
influence and I must suspect that sentiment on occasion tends to 
obscure reason and dim the vision of these solemn promises of the 
British Govemment and of the charter of Indian liberties of which 
the Government of India Act is the repository.” 

Lord Beading’ s First Impressions. 

Beoonntiiig his first impression of Indian aflairs on first coming to 
India and the attempt made by him to ease the situation, H. £. said 
‘ In the first place there was a deep tide of resentment regarding 
curtailment of liberties. The more progressive considered the 
statutory restrictions on the freedom of the press to be unnecessary, 
unduly restrictive and incompatible with the spirit of the Beforms. 
The same exception was taken to a number of special enactments 
restrictive of certain aspects of political agitation and known as the 
repressive laws and particularly included the Bowlatt Act. Strong 
terms were expressed to me as regards the number of British troops 
employed in India and the strength of the Indian Army and the 
buMen of military expenditure. The military position was re* 
presented as showing a total want of confidence in India and 
as strangling the material expansion of the country by weight of 
the Army expendituie. Though Indianisation had begun in the 
civil services, the absence of any regular scheme of Indianisation of 
the army was quoted as a proof of the mistrust of Indians by the 
British element and as designed effectually to prevent the ultimate 
realization of responsible self-government in India- A like suspicion 
was alleged to be at the root of the failure to associate elected 
representatives of the people in advisory capacities with the problems 
coming before the departments of the executive Gk>vemment. India 
was represented as dominated in fiscal matters by the British Govern- 
ment and by the economic interests of Great Britain. The stores 
policy of India was said to be dictated to stifle the expansion of 
industry in India and accusations were levelled that its main 
purpose was to place the maximum amount of orders with the 
British manufactures. Finally, the bureaucratic Ghivemment were 
charged with having established for the perfection of their own 
ends an unduly complex and expensive administration and with 
having expanded its activities in directions not desired by the 
Inihan pcdblio and out of proportion to India’s resources.’ 
These chugee jffis Excellency tried to explain away by ^0 usual 
l^atitudes. 
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Timiiiig to tow- SdN^Tazi. Bis UundeTf lt6 next' Tfiilnitfl : 
**A. special reapoiuability has been laid by the oonatilatint upon 
libe Governor-Gene^ in certain eases and in my jm^ent special 
powers are essential to tbe discharge of the duties of toe Execotive 
in toe present state of constitutional development in India. Never- 
toeless the occasions of the use of these special powers should be and* 
I am happy to observe* have been rare. The most recent and notable 
instance of their exercise was in connection with the necessity for 
balanoing the budget. The reasons for the action which I felt it 
incumbent upon me to take at that time have been published. My 
action provoked criticisms. 1 have no intention of re-opening the 
discussion save that I will add that in my opinion subsequent events 
have tended to confirm the wisdom of my original decision. The 
responsibility was grave and the decision rested with me alone. I 
trust that those in the Assembly who have felt and expressed them- 
selves strongly on the subject will leave this House without any 
feeling of bitterness* holding their opinion as their conscieiwes may 
dictate and acknowledging the same liberty to others who may differ 
from them among whom 1 count myself.’’ 

On the Kenya affair* he said : “ The news of the decision regard- 
ing Kenya came to me and to my Gktvemment, no less thim to you* as 
a great and severe disappointment* for India had made the cause of 
Indians in Kenya her own. As £Iis Migesiy’s (Government has stated : 
this decisioo! conflicts on material points with the strongjy expressed 
views of my €k>vernment as laid before the Cabinet by the Secretary 
of State for India. India’s representations were fully placed before 
His Migesty’s Government and received most patient and careful con- 
sideration* but we most record our deep regret that His Majesty’s 
Government did not feel justified in giving greater effect to toem. 
They have announced their decision and tbe Government of India most 
consider it and arrive at its conclusions. If submission must be made* 
then with all due respect to His Majesty’s (Government* it can only 
bo under protest. It is not easy in India with strong feelings for 
tthe Indian side of the cause* to appreciate with real detachment toe 
itonsiderations whidi His Majesty’s Government had to bring to bear 
4 >n toe diflicult problem. Attention in India is naturally concen- 
trated on toe rights and claims of Indians whfie His Migei^s 
Government have a larger field to cover and wide responsibilities 
to exerrise- His Majesty’s Government have declared against the 
>tftant of responsible Govt, within any period of time, farther* they 
l|ave refused to countenance toe introduction of legislation designed 
to exdode from toe Britisb Colony immigrants from any other part of 
toe British Empire. Inaddirion they have definitely rejected the 
pHinipla of segregaiaon. On toe question of toe future conbrol of 
teodgratioD* no 6 »mJ oondnaion has been reached* The principle 
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■tatod is unsxoeptioiiable said «a « ^edaration of policy it will bb 
welcomed by In^aos. W« are. bewever, nnoertain as to the preoSse 
method by which immigration is to be controlled nod how the control 
will affect Indians. Bat you may be reassured that 1 and my Govern* 
mentwill use every effort to impress our views on this subject without 
‘deli^ upon His Mryesty’s Government. 

“It is unfortunate that the last days of the first Legislature 
should have been overclouded by events regarding the treatment 
of Indians overseas. The principle of reciprocity had already been 
accepted by the Imperial Conference and therefore a Bill conferring 
^wers on thp Govei'uorGeneral*in-Coancil in his discretion to make 
rules for the purpose enforcing reciprocity is in itself unolgectionable. 
But the moment selected for this legislation may in some quarters 
be regarded as aufortanate> especially when accompanied by speeches 
in favour of r'etaliatory measures. It is but natural that there 
should be a desire in your mind publicly to express your determi- 
nation to Irefrieud and support Indians overseas to the best of your 
ability ; but I must express serious doubt whether your object will 
be effected by these meana Will their position be improved politi- 
cally and materially by steps in the nature of iretaliation, and may 
it not have an opposite effect and make their situation more difficult 1 
Have they been consulted i Is it their wish f Apart from other 
considerations, will it help India 1 I shall not dwell upon the 
subject. The Bill cannot reach the other Chamber this session and 
meiuiwhile there will be opportunity for further information and 
reflection.” 

After making this “ funeral oration”, as members called it, His 
Excellency then prorogued the Assembly to meet again, after the 
general election, in January 1 924. 
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Dining die Simla Semion 1923 

flte find; meMora whieli esme up before the AMembly was a Bill 
fuller to amend the INDIAN STAMP ACTi 1899> the piiooipal' 
obieot of which wu to raise the stamp duty on promissory notes p^r* 
shle WB d epBuid . Sir Basil Blackett moved on the 2nd of Jufy that it 
be reimTed to a Select Committee. An attempt to organise oppositioii 
to the ^ by way fd protest against the certidcation of the l^t Tax 
in March i^ved i^rtive and the motion was agreed to Iqr 38 votes 
to 27. In the Select Committees report in the Assembly it was 
eventual^ decided to leave unaltered the rate of duty on demand 
promiasoiy notes for Bs. 260 or less ; to fix the duty at two ai*u as 
in the case of notes of a value exceeding Bs. 250 but not exceeding 
Bs. l yOOO ; and to fix the duty in other cases at four annas. The 
Bill in thie form was passed by the Legislative Assembly on the 16th 
and hy the Council of State on the 24tb of July. 

^e Indian PAPEB CUBBENCY Act, 1923, was designed to 
reduce the working costs of the mints by obviating the necessity of 
re-coinage of withdrawn coin at a time when the stock of silver 
coin is hiirge, and to increase from 6 crores to 12 crores of rupees the 
amouiri; of emergency currency which may be issued againrt Bills of 
^changei the object of the latter provision being to provide 
additional currency at times when the trade demand is greater than 
usuaL 

Code of CIVIL PBOCEDUBE Amendment Bill.— Under 
section 60 of the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908, as it stood 
before the enactment of this measure, the salary or allowance of 
public olhcoi's and servants of railway companies and local autho- 
rities while on duty were protected from attachment in execution of 
decrees to the extent of (a) the whole aalary where the salary was 
not ill excess of Bs. 20 a month, (b) Bs. 20 monthly whore the salary 
exceeded Bs. 20 but did not exceed Bs. 40 a month, and (c) one-half 
of the salary in any other case. A Bill was introduced to raise the 
limite of Bs. 20 and Bs. 40 referred to in clauses (a) and^ (b) above 
respeotiKely, to Bs. 40 and Bs. 80, the object being to revise the pro-, 
vision in view of the increase in the cost of living which has taken 
place since the original provision was enacted. 

MAHENDBA PBATAB Estates Act.- A Bill to provide -for 
the forfeiture of the estates and other property of the exile Baja 
Mahendra Pratab Singh who tried to conspire with the Cetmans to 
overthrow British Buie, and for their grant, subject to conditions, to 
his son, which had been passed by the Council of State in hbnsh 
ast, received the approval of the Assembly in July and became law. 

ABOLITION of TBANSPOBTATION Bn|».— The M to 
lifaolish the punishment ef transportation in respiMt of orimuial 
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offenoas which had been referred to a Select CommKtoe to BCureh 
came np for consideration of the Select Comnuttee>'iir report 
by the Assembly on the 9th of July. The Select Committee sug- 
gested that further proceedings should not be taken on. t^ BiD and 
that Local Governments should be consulted with a view to enact- 
ment of a measure calculated to replace sentences of transportation 
Iqr sentences of imprisonment graduated in rigour. The repeurt of 
the Select Committee was agreed to after the Home Member had 
made it dear that it was impossible to accept a suggestion emanating 
from Dr. Gkmr that the whole system of punishments in India should 
be revised on the lines of the system in force of the United Kingdom. 

Another Government Bill which was passed into law was the 
LAND ACQUISITION Amendment Bill, whidh was designed to 
secure to persons whose land is likely to be needed for acquisition 
for a public purpose the privilege of objecting to tihe proposed acquisi- 
tion before it is finally decided upon. 

The CANTONMENTS BILL introduced at the end of March 
which aimed at liberalising the adminutratimi of Cantonment areas 
on Municipal lines was passed by the Assembly and laid on the table 
in die Council of State July 1923. 

Mr. Girdharilal Agarwala attempted to totroduce a Bill to repeal 
so much of the Indian CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT Act, 1908, 
as has not already been repealed. He contended Aat the eunditions 
to improve which the Act was passed no longer existed and Aat it 
had been misused in many coses. The motion for introduction was 
strongly opposed by Sir Malcolm Hailey who referred to the out- 
rages in Bengal between the years 1914 and 1917 on account of 
which action under the Defence of India (Crimin.'U Law Amendment) 
Act, 191 b, had been taken, and contended that this showed the neces- 
sity for some extraordinary powers. The Homo Member observed 
that there were still persons in Bengal who were anxious to revive 
anarchism. In dealing with the charge made in the report of the 
Civil Disobedience Inquiry Conunittee that the Act hod been mis- 
applied against Associations whose avowed object was non-violence, 
the Home Member said that if he had the time and if that were the 
proper occassion he could have shown from the judgments of criminal 
courts, including Sessions Judges and High Courts, the effect which 
such non-violent non-co-operation had had on the increase of crime, 
and he added that tho danger was by no means over. The motion 
for introduction was lost by 46 votes to 20. 

Dr. Gour’s Bill to amend the Code of Civil Procedurtf , 1908, in 
such a mumer as to abolish imprisonment in the civil jitfl as a metood 
of enforcing decrees for the restitution of amjugal rights was duly 
passed into law. The same member also attempt^ to introduce s 
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^ to ameod tiie Indian Penal Code witii a view to raidng tiie age 
of oonaent in ease of rape* The Bill* which waa on the eame linee ae 
a Bill of Bakshi Sohan which had been rejected by the A— in^^yiy 
in September 1922 was refused introdnotion. 

The same member's SPECIAL MABBIAGE Amendment Bill 
which had been passed by the Assembly during the Delhi Session was 
passed in the Council of State. The Bill enables persons professing 
the Hindu* ^ddhist, Sikh or Jain religion to marry under the Spe<^ 
Marriage Act, 1872* without being forced to declare that they (to not 
profess those religions* respectively* and applies the provisiom of the 
Indian Succession Act to ike property of such persons and their issue. 

Two Bills of Mr. Seshagiri Ayyer* of which one seeks to include 
certain classes of heirs hitherto ex<duded from inheritance under the 
Hindu Law and the other seeks to alter the order of succession under 
the Hindu Law in favour of certain classes of heirs in certain parts of 
the country* came up before the Council of State but further coni^r- 
ation was in the case of both Bills postponed till the next session. 

Mr. Bangachariar introduced a Bill to consolidate and amend 
the law relating to LEGAL PBACTITIONEIBS in India* The 
primary olgect <>f the Bill is the creation of an INDIAN BAB and 
the abolition of distinctions between various branches of tire professton* 
two questions in which the public had taken considerable interest 
and which had fomed the subject of a Besolntion at the very -first 
meeting of the Legislative Assembly in DdhL 

One of the most important pieces of legislation passed into law 
was Mr. Abul Easem’s Mussulman WAKP ACT* 1928* whiirh 
compels Mntawallis of all Wakfs to furnish within a specified thne 
full particulars relating to tire trust and to snljeot the accounts of 
the trust to an annud audit by qualified accountants. 

The last BUI with which the Assembly dealt was tbe BECIPBO- 
CITY BILL of Dr. Gour for regulating the entry into and residence 
in British India of persons domiciled in other British Possessions. 
It was introduced in the Assembly on the 27th of July and wm taken 
into' consideration and passed the same day after having been 
subjected to considerable amendment. The object of the BUI was to 
empower the Gtovemor'General in ConneU to^make rulw for^i^ 
the purpose of securing that persons* not being of Indmn origin* 
who are domicUed in any part of His M^es^s Dominions other 

& British India* the United Kingdom and Ireli^* or in any 
Btorate or territory which is or may be adminute^ by a 
oioti as a Mandatory on bohalf of tho Loagao of Nadonsy •nau 
^▼6 00 greater rights and privfleges as rei^rds entry into 
‘waidenoe in British India than are accoided to ^Indians as regaras 
totiy into and residenoe in that particular possession. 
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LIST OF ACTS 

Pamtd bf th$ Indian Legitkdnn during ihs Sinda Surion 19tS. 

1 . The Mahendra Partab Singh Batates Act, 1923 (XXIV of 1922). 

2. The Mooralitidabail (Amemlment) Act^ 1923 (XXV of 192.3). 

3. The ('oilcof Civil Prooodare (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XXVI of 1923). 

4. The I iKlian lnoome-taz(Fti)rther Amendment) Act, l923(XXVilof 1928). 

5. Tue Indigo Oem (Bepealiiig) Act, 1923 (XXVIll of 1923). 

(»• The Code of Civil Trocedure (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XXIX of 1928), 

7. The SpiNsial Vfarri.*ige (Amendment) Act, IU23 (XXX of 1923). 

8 . The Indian Territorial ami Auxiliary Forces (Amendment) Act, 1923 

(AXXI of 1923). 

9. The Indian Lnmicy ( vmcndihent) Act,. 1923 (XXXII of 1923). 

10. The Indian Army (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XXXI 1 1 of 1923). 

11 . Tlie Oulchi Memons (Amemlmcnt) Act, 1923 (XXXIV of 1923). 

12. The Co«le of Criminal Procedure (Further Amendment) Act, 1023 

(XXXV of 1923). 

13. The Indian Paper Cnri'cnoy (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XXXVI of 1928). 

14. The I'ode of Criminal Procedure (Secoml Amcmlment) Act, 1923 

(XXXVII of 1923). 

15. The Land Acquisition (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XXXVIII of 1923). 

10. The Indian Ports (Amendment) Act, 1923 XXXIX of 1923). 

17. The Indian Electricity (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XL of 1923). 

18. The Charitable and Religious Trusts (Amendment) Act, 1923 (XLl of 

1923. 

1 9 . The Mussaltnan Wakf Act, 1923 (XLII of 1928). 

Liar OF BILLS 

Ptnding before the Indian Legislature after the Simla Session^ 19tS. 
COUNCIL OF STATE 

I . The Hindu Inheritance (Removal of Disabilities) Bill by Mr. T.V, 

Seslrngiri Ayyar. 

2 The lliiidu Law of Inheritance (Amcmlment) Bill by Mr. T. V. Seshagiri 
Aiyar. 

8 . The Cantonments Bill. 

4. The Immigration into India Bill by Dr. H. S. Goar, 

5. The Imliaii Succession Bill. 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

6 . The Imlian Naturalization Bill. 

7 . The Iji'gal Practitioners (Amendment) Bill by Mr. K. C. Neogy. 

8 . Tlie Illegitimate Sons Bights Bill by Mr. M. K. Reddi. 

9. The Code of Civil Protore (Amendment) Bill by Lala Girdharila' 

Agarwala. 

10. The Code of Criminal Procedure (Amemlment) Bill by Rao Bahadur 1 
Rangachariar. 

II . The Adoption Registration Bill 1^ Dr. H 8 . Gonr. 

12 . The Caste Disabilities Removal Bill by Mr. X. M. Nayar. 

13. The Imlian Limitation (Amendment) Bill by Lala Girdharilal Agarwal 

14. The Prevention of Deferred Rebate Bill by Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar. 

15. The Lqpti Practitioners Bill by Rao Bahadur T. Rangachariar, 
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APPENDICI-S 

Stattnunt showing the Resolutions o&apttd by the Council of Stott during the Delhi StsiUon^ 1923^ oni octhit 

taken by Governimnt thereon. 
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StalMimt showing thn Resolutions adopted by the Council of State during the Delta Session, 1923, and 

taken by Gooernment thereon. 
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Bengal Legislative Qjuncil 1923 

Summaiy of Proceedings. 

The FIRST SESSION of Bengal Council in 1923 was opened on the 34th 
January, Mr, H. E. A Cotton preeiding. The Hon. Sir S, N, Banner ji presented 
the report of the Select Committee un the Calcutta Municipal Bill (see below). 
The Bon. Nawab Nawab Ali Chowdhnry then moved that Bengal should 
participate in the British Empire Exhibition in London. The idea of India 
participating in the Exhibition had been started first by members of Bengal 
in Delhi Assembly and now it remained for Bengal to take the lead. Mr. 
Indu Bhusan Dutc moved the nationalist amendment that the London anthmities 
be made to pay all costs of exhibits sent from BengaL He would have moved 
for rejection of the proposal altogether had not experience in the council taught 
him the fntilily of such a motion. A strong volume of opinion was in favour 
of his view but in the end the amendment was lost by 63 votes against 26 and 
the main proposition was passed. After some amendments to Standing Orders 
the Council adjourned. 

For the next two days there was a severely acrimonious debate over the 
grant to the Calcutta University to save it from bankruptcy. Some mon^ had 
been voted by the Council in the previous July but the Hon. Minister of Educa- 
tion had laid down certain conditions which the University refused to accept. 
For the past 6 months a bitter controversy had been raging round this matter 
and the culmination was reached on the 26th Jan, in the Council chambw. 
There was a strong party in the Council who strenuously attacked the autocratic 
methods of the Tice-Chancellor, SirAshutosh Mukherji, in University adminis- 
tration, and this party had the support of the Minister, the Hri Mr. F. C. Hitter. 
The mal-administration of University funds by which the UniveiBity was heading 
towards bankruptcy was the target of malicious criticism and several attempts 
were maae to censure Sir Ashutosh Mukher ji and imposing conditions which 
the University thought derogatory to accept. The supporters of Sir Asutosh 
in the Council in their turn attacked the Minister for having delayed the grant 
passed by the House and for having imposed unauthorised conditions. In the end 
however, at the request of Sir Ashutosh Chowdhury and Mr HorneiJ, the D. P. I., 
all motions were withdrawn. This regrettable controversy was finally settled on 
March 22nd. This was announced in the Council by the Education Minister 
when asking for a grant«of Bs. 1,79,000 for education the Minister said : ‘ Some 
members expressed a desire to raise a general discussion regarding the university 
grant. 1 am glad to inform the House that the question of the financial 
administration of the Calcutta University has been satisfactorily settled. The 
University has given ns an assurance that they were ready to remodel University 
accounts generally on lines suggested by the Accountant-general in so far as this 
can be done within the funds that are or may be at their disposal.*' 

On JAN. 30th the Hon. Mr. Stephenson presented the report of the Select 
Committee on the GKIONDAS BILL which was then considered. Notices of 64 
amendments were given. Some members opposed this act being made permanent 
and amendments were moved that it should remain in foi^ for two years or 
tlree years which were negatived. There was a heated discussion when the 
motion was brought that this act should not apply to any person taking part in 
pblitioal or labour movement as there was a misapprehension that the act wae 
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% fredi weapon forged to deal with political and labonr moTemonta. Kext day the 
Bill was passed. 

The Connoil next, met on Febmaiy 8th and 9th to disenss non-official bills. 
On the second reading of the CALCUTTA BBKT BILL which was intended 
to control hoase-rent Mr« J. Campbell Forrester in moving that the bill 
be referred to a Select Committee cited numerous instances of inflated 
rents and the greed of house-owners and urged that the Gk)vernment*s duty 
was to protect its people from the rapacity of a number of landlords. Some 
SO members took part in the discussion which was not concluded when the 
Council adiaamed. It was taken up again next day when discussion was cut 
short by a statement by the Hon. Sir Surendranath Bannerji that the question 
being one ot great difficulty and complexity, the Government had been con- 
sidling it ever since October last, and he announced that the Government had 
decided to continue the present Act for a period extending up to the end of 
Match 1924. In the meantime a short Bill would be passed extending the 
life of the Act for one year more. A Committee would be appointed to 
consider the question of house accommodation in Calcutta. In view of this 
assurance given by the Minister, Mr. Forrester withdrew his bill. 

The following non-official motions were then adopted. — 

Mr. I, B. Dutt moved that his Bengal Chaukidari Amendment bill 1923 be 
circulated. Messrs. J, N. Basu and S. N. Mullick moved to introduce bills to 
amend the law relating to the Calcutta University. Dr, Hassan Suhrawardy 
introduced a bill to amtmd the law relating to cruelty to animals, and Prof. S, C, 
Mookerji introduced one to suppress immoral traffic. 

On Feb. 12th the Calcutta MUNICIPAL BILL was takeu up. This was 
the most important piece of iCgislation in Bengal in I92h This Bill 
was introduced in November 1921 and was considered in Select, Committee for 
over six months in more than 40 meetings, and many alterations were made 
in the original Bill. Now the Bill compris^ 544 sections with many sub-sections 
and provisoes. As a result of four hours’ discussion it was decided that 
Manikto.a, (.'osipore and Chitpur and Garden Beach municipalities should 
be amalgamated with the Calcutta Corporation. 

On Feb. 1 4th a large number of Mahomedan members urged 
communal representation in the Calcutta Corporation. Mr, Nasim Ali urged 
that instead of reserving some seats for Mahomedans, there should 
be communal representation for Mahomedans on the Calcutta Corporation. 
A prolonged debate followed and an important suggestion was made by 
Mr. Langford James on the 16th that: let them meet the emphatic 
wishes of the Mahomedans by giving them thirteen seats, let them recognise 
that in the present state of the development of the country the Mshomedans* 
claim to eommunal election was a reasonable one, but let the Mahomedans 
recognise that thia system could not be expected to continue indefinitely, 
l^t the Mahomedans be content with this privilege for a period of nine 
years because within that period a Boyal Commission was to visit India to 
review the reforms and at the end of nine years they would be in possession 
of the views of the Boyal Commission on oommunal representation in general. 
This question was decided on Feb, 19th when further disoussion on amendments 
to the Calcutta Municipal Bill was resumed by an aooeptance of separate 
OMMumai representation for Mahomedans. The number of seats allotted to 
i pp ^ m edan oonstituancy was raised from 13 to 16. Mahomedan members 
wiiRM to increase this number to 19 and several amendments were moved to 
ihate&ct. It was opposed by Hindus and Europeans and in the discossion 
that followed the action of the Minister in accepting oommunal representation 
WM ioverely criticised but eventually all amendments were negofived. 
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On Fab 16th the adTOOiitei of Women franchiie snooeoded in zamoTing aes 
diaqnaliftofttioa on the Oaloatca Corporation by the oaiting ^ota^ the 
preaidanti 83 members yoting both for and againat. 

On. Fab. 2lst farther disonssioh of amendments to the Calcutta Mnnioipal 
Bill inuB zasnmed. The only important amendment was a demand for plnrai 
yoting. In the Bill one yote was giyen to each yoter. The amendment nrged 
that according to property qnnUdcation the yoter shonld be entitled to six yotas. 
Bepresentatiyas of the aristbcraqr snpporting the amendment nrged that rich 
men had a greater stake in Calcntta than poor men, that adyentnrers and birds 
of passage shonld haye no right to citizenship of Calcutta and that rich men 
shonld haya greater yoice in the management of the Corporation. The Minister 
and the acting chairman of the Corporation opposed the amendment which 
was negatiyed. 

On Fab. 23rd a lengthy discussion came up oyer the insertion of a new 
olanse requiring eyery councillor and alderman to take an oath of allegiance. 
An attempt was made by some members to do away with the oath altogether, 
but haying failed Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Boy (Nationalist) moved the 
deletion of the following clause : / If any person having been elected or appointed 
a councillor or elected an alderman is declared by the local Government to 
have violated his oath of allegiance, such person shall cease to be a councillor 
or alderman/ He said it was not fair to vest Government with such arbitrary 
powers by which it could brand any councillor without givixig such person any 
opportunity to dispel the dark suspicions against him. Some members observed 
that it was intended to exclude from the Corporation the non-co-operators. The 
Hon. Sir Surendia Nath Banerjee asked would his hon. friends who had been so 
loud in their protest deny the fact that at that moment there was a party out 
for the purpose of wrecking the local bodies and Councils by entering there f 
The amendment was finally negatived, 33 yoting for and 40 against it. 

After a discussion lasting for three weeks and disposing of nearly 900 
amendments the Calcutta Municipa’ Bill was finally passed on Maicu 7tb, 1923. 
The Hon. Sir Surendranath declartd that the passage of the bill mea'n^ the fulfil- 
ment of one of the dreams of his life. It sought to establish in the great city of 
Calcutta the essential principles of democracy, namely government of the people 
by the people and for the people. It bros^dencd the franchise, enfranchised 
women, removed the fetters of Govt, control, gave an impetus to primary educa- 
tion and sanitation, and did all that a true self-governing institution could 
bmtow on the people. 

The Bengal Budget 


On Feb. 19th the Budget was introduced. It was a deficit budget but 
Government did not propose any taxation bills. In the budget for 1922-28 the 
expendiiure exceeded revenue by 120 lakhs. It was then thought unlikely that 
further retrenebmeut was possible and new taxations, the Staimp and Court Fees 
Acts and tax on amusements and betting, were resorted to, but expectatious as to 
the amount of its yield had not been realised from increased Stamp and Court 
Fees. From Stamp and Court fees Bs. three crores were expected in the 
current year which was 76 lakhs below the anticipation ; 
of anticipations by 76 lakhs, revenue for the year being estimated at 9,66, 96, WO 
rupees. The year was started with an opening balance of Rs . 67,63,000. Me 
total receipts were Bs. 10,33,29,000, the total 

and the year closed with a b-.lanoe of Es. 60,84 000. The total deficit for 1922-28 


was thus Bs, l6,69,f)W. 

For the current year Govt, now budgetted for a revenue of Bs, l(hl6,50,0P0. 
an increase of Ba 48.62.000 compared with the current year’s revised estsmate. 
Provision had been made for an expenditure of Bs. 10,21,66,009, an inorease of 
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&B. 89,16,000 over the year’s revised estimate. The only new item of expendi- 
ture was 41*2 lakhs for the election of the new Legislative Council. Subject to 
that und the normal growth of expenditure, as for instance increases of pay 
under time scales, no provision bad been made for additional expenditure. 
Expenditure excluding loan operations would be Bs. 6,06,000 over revenue. 
That was considerable improvement over last year’s budget, but it made no 
provision for development and allowed for no progress. The budget was prepared 
before the report of the Retrenchment Committee was received and was not 
fnmed on its recommendations. 

The general discussion on the budget was held for more than 8 days from 
February 26th to 28th and voting on demands began on March 16th and ended 
on March 29 ih. The main theme during the general discussion was the Bengal 
Retrenchment Committee’s report (see I. A. R. 1923 Vol I) which some said 
had suggested very drastic cuts while others complained that they did not go far 
enough. The Meston award also came in for a good share of criticism but the 
absence of any new proposal of taxation was much appreciated. The recom- 
mendations of the retrenchment committee which in the total saved some 2 
crores did not meet with any volume of whole-hearted support in the Council, 
different interests oppming the cuts that affected them, and Government 
members and Hon. Ministers also said that effect could not be given to all the 
recommendations but would be given only as far as possible. 

On March 16th schemes for SSPABATIOR of the JUDICIAL and EXE- 
CUTIVE FUNCTIONS were discussed. The principle involved in it had been 
accepted by the Government and a committee presided over by Mr. Justice Greaves 
was appointed for this purpose about a year aga This committee submitted 
its report recommending a scheme for the separation of judicial and executive 
functions. Now a resolution was moved in the I'ouncil urging Government to give 
effect^ to the recommendation of the Greaves Committee. Several members 
speaking on thr resolution aclxr^' :.ed ' that the scheir formulated by the 
Greaves Committee was not perfect and suggested their own schemes. 
The flon’blc Mr. Stephenson replying said though be did not like to 
go into the merits of the question, since the principle h^ already been accepted 
by th> Government, he would not accept the suggestions made. Be admitted 
that thei'e was very strong feeling on tbv question and the Government was 
out to get a definite scheme which would be given effort to later. After 
compaiing the Bengal scheme as recommended by the Greaves Committee 
with tho^ of Behar and the United Provinces, Mr. Stephenson said there 
were various causes for delay in giving effect to the Greaves Committee scheme. 
It was impoi>sible to try the scheme in one or two distiiets. They must first 
know the future prospicts of the officers— the European Services. He opposed the 
lesolution whiCb, however, was carried by the non-official majority. 

On March 16th, prior to the voting on budget grants, the Governor L<.rd 
Lytton ar’ iressed the Council and announced that the Government was con- 
sidering the recommendations made by tho Bengal Retrenchment Committee 
and the result would be announced in July next. This had the desired effect, 
forrur ngthe first two days’ oheubsion on demands for grants, tue majority 
of motion for reduction were withdiawn. There was a difference of opinion 
between the two Nationalist leaders as to whether in view of His Excellency's 
announcement they should press for cuts or not. Mr. Indn Bhusan Dntt 
wanted to ignore the Governor's request and considered it would be ^iish od 
their part not to make cuts in the bud^?t in accordance with the Retrenchment 
Committee report. Enmar Sbib Bbekhaieswar Roy on the contrary was of 
opinion that in view (ff the ; ssurance given by His excellency he would be 
lather foolish than Stad, and it would be a tactical blunder to press their views 
and fight to a finish at that stage. Consequently, in the excise demand 
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for Bs. 18,76,000, oat of 82 motions for redaction onlj one wis carried 
making a ent of Eta 6,000. The demands of grant of Bs. 8,89,000 for stampsi of 
Bs. 7,60,000 for forests and of Bs. 18,87,000 for registration were granted wxtlioot 
a single oat though there Were 46 motions for rednctioni most of which were 
withdrawn. In making the demand for expenditcre under registration the 
Minister said that the GoYernment had effected a cat of Bs. 2,81,000 in the 
original demand and he assured the House that before they annoonced their 
decision in the Ooancii in Jaly, they woald very carefnlly consider eyerj 
recommendation of the Betrenchment committee with regard to the abolition 
or the amalgamation of some of the posts. 

On March 80th during the debate on demand for grant of nearly 102 
for general administration, a member suggested that retrenchment could be 
effected by discontinuing recruitment to the Indian Civil Service and substi- 
tuting cheaper Indian service.. The proposal was opposed by a Mohomedon 
membBr and the representative of the depressed classes who opposed rapid 
Indianisation, on the ground that their communal interests were better si^ 
guarded by the European Services, and the demand was agreed to in full. 

On March *llst demand for the grant for Police of Bs. 17,8,81,000 was 
discussed. Futile attempts were ii^e to reduce the grant for Assistant 
duperiDtendents, Deputy Superintendents, European sergeants and constables 
and Military Police. In one motion demondingf the redaction of the grant of 
Bs. 194,000 for temporary District Intelligence force by Bs. 94.000, the Govern- 
ment was defeated by a non-official majority. During the discussion of this 
motion supporters pointed out that, os the political atmosphere hod been 
brightened, there was no necessity of entertaining this alnmt useless and 
mischievonB staff. The Hon. Mr. Stephenson replying said that they would be 
living in a fooPs paradise if th^ thought that nothing was going on in Bengal 
beyond what appeared on the surface. The motion wa-: carried hy 40 voting for 
and 85 against it. The Government accepted another cat of Bai. 76,000 in. the 
total demand. The original demand of 1 73,81,000 with the cut of Bs. 1,69,000 
was granted. Next day the Hon. Mr. Stephenson replying to a que^on 
regarding the release of political prisoners said that, in view of the general 
improvement in the political situation the Government considered that the 
provisions of the notification dated 18th November 1921 declaring oil volunteer 
organisations illegal were no longer necessary. Toe withdrawal of the noti- 
fication did not affect the position of persons convicted under the Criminal 
Law amendment Act before the notification was withdrawn, but there were 
only 8 such persons in jail. 

On March 29th the motions for reductic n for grants come to a close. After 
all the demands were granted, the Hon’ble Maharajah of Burdwon on behalf of 
the Hon’ble the Finance Member said that when they introduced the estimate 
the deficit was Bs. 4,82,000. Cuts made by departments and also by the 
Council amounted to about Bs 7,87,000 and theivfoio roughly the position 
then was that they had a surplus of about three lakhs. The heaviest cirt 
was Bs. 4,16,000 which the Irrigation Department gave up in connection with 
the widening and deepening of Madoripnr beel route. The next one was a cut 
of Bs. 94,000 which the Council effected in the Police Department. 

The Council then stood adjourned. 

The July Session 1923 

The JULY SESSION of the Bengal Council commenced on Monday the 8nd 
July. No i¥ 80 lntion was taken up and the Council preceded wiA the cm- 
sideration of several Government Bills, which with the exception of the Indiw 
Balt (Bengal Amendment) Bill excited but little public interest. The first 
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Government Bill vu tlie Bmigal Aedel Bopewayi Bill to vrliicli m m t l 
amendments were moved hf Ennmr BhlbseAhareswar Boy. The Gelontta Port 
(Amendment) Bill was neat tahen ap and passed without any oiq^ltioau 
Tne Hon’ble Mr. Donald then moved that the Indian Salt (Bengal Amoid- 
ment) Bill be taken into consideration. The object of the Bill was to 
^ confer greater powers on the Excise and Police officers to prevent the so-called 
illicit manufacture of salt and to facilitate the realisation of salt duty. The 
Bill was put to the vote and on being declared oanied a poll was demanded. 
On a division it was found that 42 members voted against and only 28 voted 
for the Bill which was thus thrown off. 

The z|»t business was the introduction of a Bill by Sir Surendra Nath 
Bannerji ^ provide for certain matters in connection with the Budget Estimate 
of the Corporation of Calcutta for the year 1924*25, the fixing of the rates at 
which the consolidated rate and the taxes for that year shall be levied and 
imposed, and the arrangements to be made in connection with the raising of loans 
during that year, for the fixing of the percentage uf the consolidated rate in 
respect of the added areas during the four succeeding years, and for the amend- 
ment of section 20 of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1928, in respect of the 
qualification of electors. The Bill was opposed by Dr. Framatha Nath Banerjee 
who criticised the principle and object of the Bill which was, however, 
introduced and referrra to a Select Committee. 

The Bengal Smoke Nuisances Bill to amend the existing Act was then 
introduced and passed by the Council. Sir Surendra Nath Bannerji then moved 
that the Calcutta Improvement (Amendment) Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee with instructions to submit their report in time for its consider- 
ation by the Council at the next August session. The motion was carried. Two 
other Government Bills were introduced by the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur 
of Burdwan viz. ; the St. Thomas School Bill and the Bengal Tenancy (Ullmndi 
Amendment) Bill. Both the Bills were referred to a Select Committee. 

On July 4th. there was a lively debate in the Council over the^CHAB 
MANIaB* incidents in which the police were allegeil to havo perpetrated in- 
human outrages on a whole village, killing, maim' e, raping helpless women 
when the men had all fled before their approach. Pabu Indu Bhusan Dutt 
moved for an adjournment of the House to discuss the happenings at t'^har 
Maniar. The magisterial enquiry the result of which was issued to the Ficss 
by Govt« was an exculpatory, a whitewashing affair, and he wanted to have a 
thorough and shifting enquiry. Many non-official members spoke feelingly and 
eloquently on those incidents which had caused a sensation throughout the 
country and appealed for an enquiry by a Committee of officials and non-officials 
into the serious allegations against the Faridpur Police. Mr. Birtley, Chief 
Secretary to the Government, and Mr. Stephenson strongly opposed the motion 
and tried to defend the Magistrate from tbo allegations made against him. 
The Government members could not convince the House why the inhabitants of 
(Char Maniar* deserted the viilage nor could they meet the serious allegations 
made against the police by several women. The motion was eventually talked out. 

On this day the House discussed a non-official resolution urging that the 
punishment of prisoners by whipping for breach of jail discipline should be 
Aboli^ed. The Hon. Mr, Stephenson stated that Government had issued 
orders restricting whipping to cases of mutiny, incitemcTxt to mutiny and 
attack on jail officers, and they were of opinion that it should be retained foj 
such offences. The resolution was put to the vote and carried by 55 votes 
to 26. The Mahaiajrdbimja of Bni 'wan and the three Ministers d*** net vote. 

On July 8rd tue Government sustained another heavy defeat over the 
Bengal Village Ohoukidari (Amendment) Bill. The Bill which vras ratroduoed 
in Coancil by Babu Indobfausan Dutt sought to invest the Union Paadiayets 
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to determine ilia number of Chniilddue 
thnt would Im Mpointed in anj Tillage. Baba Indabhnmn Dutt made oat a 
fairly atroiig eaoe for the piopoeed ohange in the Ohankidari Act and obeemd 
that he who pidd the piper should oall for the tnnCi The Hon'ble Mr. Stephenm 
strongly objwted to this nominal concession. On a oall for a diTision it was found 
that 6d members voted for the^ Bill while the Otovemment foand only gf 
sapporters. Two other Bills for the amendment of" - the Bengal Village Self- 
Government Act were introduced in «he Council by Shah Byed Bm^ul Haq and 
Babu Bejoy Presad Singha Boy respectively but th^ were lost. 

There were 77 non-official resolutions on the agenda of which only 9 were 
moved on the 4th. and the 6th. when after discussion thqr were either 
withdrawn or defeated. The Council then adjourned to the August Session. 

August Session 1923. 

The last session of the first reformed Bengal Council met on the 16th August 
to conclude the business of the Council and for Govt, to make supplementary 
demands. The Hon. Mr. Donald laid on the table a certification by the Gkmmor of 
Bs. 50,000 for the Pcdice which the Council had refused in March last. The 
Hon. Sir Surendranath presented the report of the Select Committee on tiie 
Calcutta Improvement Bill which was pass^ Next day he introduced the Select 
Committee report on the Calcutta Municipal Bill which made provision for the 
budget of the new Corporation for 1924-25. This too was after oonsidera- 
tion passed. The St. Thomas* School bill was then passed. The Ben^ Muni- 
cipal bill to consolidate and amend the law relating to Municipalities in Bengal 
was then introduced. 

On AUGUBT 18th Supplementary Demands were taken up. Mr. J. Bonald 
moved that Be. 15,700 be granted for expenditure in connection with the parti- 
cipation of Cooperative, Industries and Agriculture departments in the Calcutta 
Exhibition as a preliminary to the British Bmpire Exhibition. Bai Harendranath 
Chaudhri moved an amendment that the demand be refused as the decIMon 
of the Cabinet regaxding the Kenya question had caused a good deal of searching 
of heart amongst Indians. After a nomber of nationalist members had strongly 
supported the amendment refusing the grant, it was negatived, 88 voting for 
and 55 against it, ^nd the original motion for grant of the demand was passed. 

On Aug. 80tb the Council passed a Bill for the suppession of immoral 
traffic, but rejected the Cruelty to Animals Bill which was opposed on the ground 
that it would not achieve the object aimed at. The Council then considered 
non-official resolutions and agreed to a motion for an ur^nt anwndment of the 
electoral rules so as to allow a man who would otherwise be disqualified owing 
to having been imprisoned to exercise his franchsie. Dr, Pramathanath 
Banerjee made a last attempt to have political prisoners released and 
moved that all persons who were then undergoing sentences of imprison- 
ment in Bengal for ofienoes of a political character be released. The Hon. 
Mr, Stephenson opposing the motion said that there were seven persons who 
had been convicted under the Criminal Law Amendment Act three of ^b(m 
refused to undertake to be of good behaviour. There were 17 persons convicted of 
ueditious speeches and writings. Government bad been very le^ent to v.that 
class and had withdrawn cases freely when editors and printers undertook not to 
violate the law in future. The resolution was negatived. 

The Council was prorogued on Atg. Slst by Lord 5?^® * 

Ifingthy review of the work of the last three years and said be felt that ^ 
perienoe gained had been of the utmost value as training “ 

responsibility, but the progress made in utilising the machinery m conMitntion 
had been smaU. Financial difficulties have been the touro^f 
to both the Oonnoil and the Ministersi and one of the most urgent protNcma 
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which would ocmfront the new Ck>uneil would be to deoide in consultation with 
OoTenunent between the evils of fresh taxation and further postponement of 
the nation-building activities. 

Beferring to the Calcutta University His Excellency sa^d that the conference 
which opened the day before at Government House had already given sufficient 
promise of success to justify his expressing the hope that the fears that Govern- 
ment might abandon legislation or might do anything to injure the University 
were groundless. The Government had no intention of abandoning legislation 
and the University autnorities had expressed the desire that it should be taken up 
at once. He hoped the Government would be able to introduce legislation in 
the next session of the Gouneil. He then prorogued the Council. 


The 


U. P. Legislative Council 


Summaiy of Pfoceedihga— 1923 


The U. P. Legislative Council was opened on JANUARY 29thy 1928, by 
Hi B. the Governor Sir William Harris who signalised the occasion by an 
announcement of the release of all political prisoners by his Govt. This was 
very art efully received by the members as a gesture of peace and good will for 
which His Excellency was warmly thanked. After question time a member 
wanted to move an adjournment of the House to disoubs the Peel espatch on 
further reforms but the President disallowed it. A non-official resolution of 
Mr. Shakir Aii that *if within the next three months after a resolution is adopted 
by the Council Gk>temment finds that it is not prepared to give effect to sunh a 
resolutioui it will inform the Council of the reasons for its decision* evoked a 
warm debate. The resolution was earned against Govt, by 43 against 82. 


Next day, Jan. 80th, there were five non-official resolutions on the agenda 
of which on^ one was carried and the rest either withdrawn or lost. The one 
carried was with respect to time-scale and grade-pay to model school teachers 
moved by 8. Ali Nabi. 

' The whole of the next day's sitting was taken up v^th a resolution for the 
ertablishment of a Chief Court for Ondh moved by the Home Member who laid 
down tiie genarml lines of the scheme. He said that this was a long-standing 
pledge given by Govt, but as the Secretary of State wanted to ascertain the 
vieweof the Connoil, Govt had h^rought the matter before the House. The Ondh 
members and specially the rich talukdars strongly supported the proposal which 
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On Feb. 1st there were six resolutions on the agenda three of which related to 
the extension of right to vote in Council elections to women. There were a large 
number of ladies in the visitor’s gallery. Pandit I. N. Ourtu moved that the 
disqualification prescribed in the electoral rules for registration on the electoral 
roll be removed in respect of woiMn. Hon. Mr. O’Donnell remarked that officials 
would refrain from taking part in the debate. The resoiution was supported 
by members from all communities and of all shades of > pinion, the Mahomedan 
members assuring that notwithstanding purdah they could lend it their support 
since the measure was permissive and not obligatory. The resolution was carried 
without a single dissentient voice. There was strong official opposition to a 
resolution to the effect that steps should be taken to make at least two appoint- 
ments to Judgeships from amongst the members of the bar. The Hon’ble the 
Finance Member emphatically declared that it was impossible for the Government 
to Carry out such a proposal since it would be a grave injustice to the members 
of the civil Service who had a sort of vested interest in these posts. The 
resolution was carried inspite of official opposition by a narrow majority of 
2 votes 

On Feb. 2nd only two resolutions were discussed. One pressed for the 
abolition of the posts of Assistant Commissioners of Excise, but the motion 
was lost on the ground that adequate supervision was essential in the Excise 
Department. The other resolution was to the effect that there should be no 
further increase in the existing water rates for different crops. The sup- 
porters pointed out the suffering of cultivators, their inability to pay taxes and 
the risk of growing discontent amongst the peasantry. The motion was put to 
vote and carried by a narrow majority of 24 votes to 2 1. 


On Feb. 3id the Hon’ble the Finance Member presented SUPPLEMEKTABY 
DEMANDS of which one was for Bs. 36,000 and odd under the head ^ Police ” to 
make an organised attempt on a considerable scale to pot a stop to depredations 
of the dangerous gangs of armed Bannu dacoits infesting submontane 
areas in Rohilkand and Kumaun districts, and the contiguous portion 
ot the Tarai. Another demand was for about Be. 8,000 as contribution 
to the King Edward Hospital ia Benares. The largest demand amounting to 
nearly 31 lakhs was to remit arrears in revenue. The arrears were due to 
the &ct that Taquavi (loan advanced to agicuJturists without interest) granted 
in the past to peasants in Muttra district could not be realised by reason of 
impoverishment of the people by successive famines. The Council granted ^ every 
item on the demand list with the exception of one of Bs. 926 which the Finance 
Member thought fit to withdraw. It related to the pay of the personal assistant 
to the Legal Kemembrancer. After demands and grants had been disposed of 
the Hon’ble Minister in charge moved that the Bill to amend the Excise Act 4 
of 1910 be referred to a Belect Committee the personnel of which the Hon. 


Minister had drawn up. 

On Feb. 6th three non- official motions were discussed and then withdrawn. 
On Feb. 6th the Council sat for less than half an hour and then adjourned 
to the 26th. At question-time Pandit Brijnandan Prasad Misra eliciM 
the information that political prisoners eJassified as such only., with we 

_-i J 4-liA manA bv Mis 
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to moTO Ml adioanuneiit of the Houm to consider the detention in jnil ra 
politionl priMinetB not ola-sified as political prisoners except Ae one 
in the Oeremor’s address. The President refused leave on the groimd Uiat tno 
ttmstfcm had been discussed over and over in the Council and the aiusran^^ 
tar His Bzcelleiunr was perfectly clear. The report of the select oomml^ on^ 
iill to further the Oudh Bent Act was then presented and it was 


PMsed without amendments or speeches. 


so(<0 
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On Feb. S6th when the Ckmnoil raiimed iti MMion bneineis wie pnvdy non- 
official and six leBolntions were ditoosaed of ^bioh three were oarriedi the 
more important being one by Pandit Ooloara Nath Misia addng for 
an inoreaae in the nnmber of listed posts in ahe cadre of magistrates and 
collectors open to deputy collectors and the Qoyemment did not prefer to go to 
a diyision, so oyerwhelming were the odds against them. Govt, narrowly escaped 
another ddeat on the insolation for inyesting the Allahabad High Oourt with 
original ciyil jurisdiction. The tie was 19 to 19 and the motion was lost by the 
caitting yote of the President. 

1^, Gokaran Nath Misra's^motion waa : " That this Council recommends to 
his Excellency the Goyemor in Oounoil that steps be taken to raise the nnmber of 
appointments in the cadre of * magistrates collectors of a district ’ open 
to the executiye branch (d the United Provinces Civil 8er?ice from two to four.* 
It was carried. 

Bai Mashal Singh Bahadur moved : — < That this Council recommends to 
the Government to appoint a committee of official and non-official members of 
the Council to consider the regulations governing elections to the Council and to 
recommend to the Government such changes therein as may be necessary/ 
This also was carried. 

Mr. Zafar Husain moved That this Council recommends to the Govern- 
ment to take steps to invest the High Court of Jndicature at Allahabad with 
original civil jurisdiction.* Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra moved an amendment 
lor the substitution of the words ^ to institute an enquiry into the advisability 
of investing * for the words ^ to take steps to invest.* Before the amendment 
was negatived Bai Saheb Sita Ham's amendment for the insertion of the word 
< ordinary ' between the words ‘ with * and ^ original *, and for the addition of the 
following words at the end of the resolution were carried : * The consequent 
increase in the number of judges of the Allahabad High Court being drawn 
from among practising lawyers and members of the United Provinces Judicial 
Scorvicc.* After a long debate however the amended motion was lost by the 
easting vote of the President. 

On Feb. 27th there was again a volley of questions on the release of political 
prisoners. After question-time the President announced that he disallowed, as 
being out of order, a motion of Pandit Hirday Nath Eunsru for the adjournment 
of the Council to reconsider the cases of all political prisoners not yet released. 
Non-official business was then taken up. A resolution of Pandit Hirday Nath 
Eunsru that approval of the Council should be got in revision by Government 
of irrigation rates roused some interest, but the Finance Member's prompt 
acceptance of the principle of consulting the Council before future enhancement 
was taken up rendered voting unnecessary and the resolution was withdrawn. 
The next resolution was that of Bai Sita Bam Saheb about, the reconstitution 
of the Allahabad University which came in for vehement speeches on both sides 
and even among the Liberal members there was divergence of opinion. The 
hon. Mr. Chintamani was uncompromising and presented a closely argued case 
against the resolution which was however earned by 81 against 24. The 
motion was * That this Council recommends to the Government that the 
external side of the reconstituted Allahabad University as such be abolished, that 
it be recognised instead as the University of Agra of the affiliating type, and 
that a committee be appointed to draw up the necessary legislation at an early 
date with a view to submit it to the present Legislative Council as far as 
po^ble.^ 

Though defeated the hon. Mr. Chintsmani made a statement in the end to the 
effect that coneistenly with the opinion he had expressed he had no intention 0f 
taking any actioa on the resolution. But he would not set an awkward preoedeijit 
of reiigiiing on account of *an adverse vote as the resolution of the Council 
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cmly ft ree ommw idfttioa. The Oomicil oonld howerer move ft at want of 

ooi&denoe in him when the bndget wae before the Connoil (lee p. ziii.) 

Leave wfts given to Itadit Brijimiidan Pinaad Miera to introdnoe a Bill to 
amend the U. P. MnnieipalltieB Act. 


The Xi. P. Budget 1923-24. 

On Feb. 28th. the Hon*ble Hr. O'Donnell^ Finance Member. preMnted the 
Budget. He stated, inter alia, that the financial year. 1922-28 started with a 
legacy of deficit in revenue account amounting to Bs. 69,19,990 from the year 
preceding and to make things worse the Council last year passed a deficit bndget 
The revenue anticipated in the bndget of 1922-23 was Bs. 13,02,46,000. The 
expenditure totalled Bs. 18,23,16,000. Thus the deficit in revenue accounts was 
anticipated to be Bs. 79,89,000. The forecast had been falsified iu more than 
one fortunate way. Actual revenue yielded had fallen short of the estimate by 
a sum of Bs. 43,21,00 and then an additional expenditure of Rs. *38 lakhs Lad 
to be provided for. Thus the actual deficit at the close of 1922-23 was no less 
than Bs. 14,68,30,00. The rr^venue for the next year had been estimated at Bs. 
12,78,80,000. As against this the charges against revenue, that is, the estimated 
expenditure showed in the bndget a total of Bs. 13,29,81,000. This included 
a sum of Bs. 3,33,000 for capital outlay on Sarda canal, excluding which 
the estimated revenue had fallen short of expenditure by Bs. 47,68,000. 
Adding up the sum to that deficit in the revenue account at the end of 1922-23, 
that is the sum of Bs. 146,83,000 the total amount of deficit at the close of the 
budget year would be Bs. 194 half lakhs. This total amount of nearly 2 crores 
in deficit, the Finance member stated, was to be diverted from the loan funds. 
He added that the Government of India had agreed to make the U. P. 
Govt, a loan of 102,81,000 an account of the Sarda canal. But there was no 
denying the fact that revenue account must be balanced without further delay. 
To ^cct this, in his opinion, taxation was imperative. 


Taxation Measures 

Continuing, the i? inance member remarkeil that retrenchment had been 
effected in every possible way, but there was a limit to it. bo he pri>po8ed three 
new taxation measures : enhancement of Court-fees, enhancement of btump duties, 
and imposition of a duty on Motor vehicles. These would yield nearly Bs. 66 
lakhs in revenue, thus leaving the provincial Government a balance of 
Bs. 45,08, r;00 at the end of 1923-24 which could be utilised to replace a small 
portion of the money diverted from the United Provinces loan owing to previous 
deficits. 

On March 6th was started the general^ discussion on the budget and lasted 
till the 7th. It was clear from speeches that no unreasoning opposition would 
be offered to the extra taxation on the part of non-official members. Last year 
the members refused to agree to the raising of the rates of court fees, but this 
year the proposal met with a better fete. This change of attitude on the part^ 
the Council was due to the realisation of the fact that otherwise it would not m 
possible to bridge the gap between revenue and expenditure, and tl^t ? . L u? 
present regime a policy of retrenchment and economy will be fo lowM in right 
earnest. Pandit Hirdayanath Kunsm referred to the possibility of levying in 
future death and succession duties for enabling the Qrovcmmrat to d wte more 
funds to the nation-boilding departments. Bcgarding retrenchment Mr. Blunt 
stated that Government was not going to stop retrenching 
Economy Committee was going to b^in. As an 

■iaoerltgr he pointed ctol thet einoe the Finance Uembn ? 

Febman 88 last, farther lednotiona to the eatmt wiS 

made. memlNn of the OonneU wanted that the opeiatioM of the taxation buia 
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be limited to one year, and the Finance Member showed great reasonableness in 
agreeing to their wishes in the matter. 

On March 7th the three taxation Bills were introduced by the Hon^ble Mr. 
O'Donnell and they were farther referred to Select committee#. They were for 
the enhancement of the Court Fees rnd ^Stamp duty and the imposition of a tax 
on Motor vehicles. The first two met with some non-official opposition, but 
eventually the motions for reference to Select committees were carrM. 

From March 8th was taken up voting on demands item by item. Seven 
demands in all were disposed of on the first day, aggregating 166 lakhs on Land 
Bevenne, Excise, Registration and Irrigation, and t^e cuts made by the Council 
amounted to only 9 lakhs. 

On the March 10th the hon. Mr. Chintamani enjoyed a great ^ parliamentary* 
triumph over a motion in the name of Sayed Ali Kabi for redaction of the 
Minister's salary by one rupee per month which was a motion of censure conse- 
quent on his attitude towards the Council's resolution on an affiliated University 
for Agra. The OAeinber was no sin his piace when the time for the motion came. 
The Minister's chance came when he was called upon to reply to the motion of 
Mr. Kapnr for redaction of the salaries of both the Ministers with a view to 
retrenchment. His vindication of bis ^challenge' to the Council on the 27th 
February fairly swept the House off its feet. The position he had taken up was, 
he declared, wholly in accordance with the best traditions of parliamentary 
precedents in England. Except the mover and the Minister who r^ied no body 
spoke on the motion which was withdrawn. 

On March 12th a vote of censure on the Government was passed when the 
Council carried by a majority of 25 against 16 the motion of Bai Sahib 
Sita Bam for a redaction of the demand under general administfatioii by 
Bs. lOOas a protest against the nonpossumus attitude of the Government in 
the matter o"' he release of the . ..luaiuing political prits/ners. Another impor- 
tant division was on the motion of Pandit Hirday Nath Kuuzru who wanted 
to e.icit infoimation from the Government as to whether both the Ministers 
and Members of the Executive Council— the tw'o halves of the Government— 
were nsnited before a decision was '.rrived at. The Finance Member's 
persistence in a technical objeti on 'drove the House to a division which however 
resulted in a majority for the Government. After five or six motions for a 
reduction of the demand on * administration of justice ' were lost or withdrawn, 
the House began to show signs of thinning and a cry of * quorum],' was raised. 
The be^. brought in a handful of members. The President at once rose and 
put not on.y the whole demand under ‘ admistratiou of justice' but also that 
ULiier * jai:B and criminal settlements ' and declared them voted. 

Oil March 13th the Police budget was discussed and passed with 60 *'ie 
cats. Next, day the Education dimnnd was presented and passed with but 
little altcin.'on save some reductions proposed by the Minister himself. On 
March IDth Medical and Public lua!t.h demand-^ were presented by the Minister 
Pt. Jagat Nai.i :i. On March 16th there was proions^cyl discurr.ion on the 
«Lem:tui for Agriculture but oii.y a small cut of 10,000 was made. On the 
following d.'tys the other demaads were passed with inconsequentiai cuts. 

On M.Mch 24th t he Counc.! sat less tlian half an hoor. The Hon. Mr. Chinta- 
mani formal y presented the select committee's r port on thi U. P. Excise ^ct. 
Pandit^ Biijnamian Prasad Misra intrr 'uced a Bill to amend the U. P. Municipa- 
lities Act bu' his motion to refer it to a select committee was negatived by 29 
against 11 votes. 

On March 27th the U. P. Land llevenae Act Amendment Bill was introduced 
and passed without disco osioi* and so also was Excise Bill, which had 
amendments o? tbe paper in the name ol Mr. Kanur, both of which were ralefl 
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oat ^ order bj l^e Preiident Tbe report on the Stomp Bill me oleo 
pieiatoadL 

On Maroh 2Sth the Finance Ifember moved that the Bill to 
the Court Feee Act as am en ded by the Mlect committee be t e^en into 
consideration and explained the main changes made by the Mlect committee. 
While the original estimate of the yield was 40 lakhs^ as a result of the 
changes the preeent estimate of the yield was 20 and thus the 

select committee had efEected a redncsion of 60 per cent. One of theohief 
features was that the maximum tee would not exceed Bs. 4,600 which ms 
lower than the maximum in snch other provinces where there was 
iixe^ The bill was then passed. 

On March 29th non-oificial resolutions were taken up. Pandit Gokaran 
Nath Misra moved: ^That this Council recommends to his Excellen <7 the 
Govemor-in-Oonncil that the building known as the Imperial Hotel be not sold.* 
The finance member said that Govt, would not take part in the debate and their 
members were free to vote. Govt, wanted to be guided by the Council. T*** 
resolution was put to the vote and carried by 40 against 12. 

Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra then moved : * That this Council recommends 
to the Govemor-in-Council that tbe Government do borrow, as requisite from 
Messrs. Martin and Company from year to year at a rate of interest which 
may be settled from year to year and not exce^ing six per cent, in the enrrent 
year, each snms of money as will enable the Council Chamber to be constructed 
as early as possible.* The Finance Member announced again t^t the Gove^ 
ment would not take part in the disenssion or the voting,* that offieial membeis 
would vote as they chose. He explained a constitutional point that the bndget of 
every year should have to show the amount borrowed and the interest to be paid. 
Bai bita Bam Saheb moved the following amendment Add the following 
at the end : Subject to the proviso that a further re^urtion in the total outlay 
on the Council Chamber be, if possible, effected at an early date and that 
tach year's liability will be brought up before the Legislative Council prior to 
its being incurred." The amended resolution was then put to the vote and 
carried by 34 against 16. 

On April Srd the remaining taxation measure were passed. The passage of the 
Stamp Bill on this day proved even less difficult than that of the Court Fees 
Bill, for throughout the Finance Member was most concilatory and there was 
hardly an amendment of any importance which he did not accept with or with- 
out modification. He said that the original Bill was identical with the 
Bengal Act except foi some coucossions which tlie local Government made for 
the poorer classes over and above those in tbe Bengal Act. The Finance member 
next moved that tbe Bill to impose a tax on motor vehicles as amended by 
the select committee be taken into consideration. He said that the orij^inal 
estimate of yield from this measure was nine^lakhs but the present estimate 
was abcut four and a half lakhs. 

Next day the Council was prorogued afUa* the passing of Motor 
Vehicles Bill and the voting of supplementary e:itimate8. Over ibis Government 
had two defeats : one on the question of giving retrospective^ effect to the 
increased salaries of deputy conservators of forests and the other in reference to 
the scheme of the reorganisation of the C. I. D. The Finance Member moved 
lor the grant of Bs, 6,600 under Forests. The sum was required to enab. Govern- 
ment to give restrospective effect to the increas»o of sal* ’y of the 
conservators of forests promoted to the imperial service. Pandit Hirday PwA 
Kunzru moved a reduction by Bs. 3,000. He objected to retTosp^ive effect 
being given. The amendment was carried by 3^ against 24 votes. The F'juanM 
Mcmb^ then moved for a n omi^i grant for the C, 1. D. Pandit 
Ku&zrn moved the omission oJ the demand as the fact was that the pay of tnc 
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third UHlfttiit to tho depntx inipeetor genoral had bees pcopfUM twfee in the 
budget. That of oounedld not xedonnd to the credit of iknU The amendment 
waa oanied by 29 against 26 . Mr. Ohintamoni then mored the grant of a 
demand lor Bs. 28,846 under Civil Works for extension of laboiatorj of the 
Shajahanpnr Sugar works ; Ghondhry Mnkhtar Singh moved an amendment 
lor postponement but the demand was voted on the Hon. Minister^ amniance 
of the importanoo of the work. The othm demands were then voted without 
disonssion. 

The October Session 

The'last session of the Conncil, before it was finally dissolved for the elections, 
was held on the 24th October 1928. 

Next day the only bnsiness before the Council was the voting of supple- 
mentary estimates in the course of which Government scored a victory by a large 
majority in the matter of granting Jsgirs to the Aman Sabha workers which was 
the only subject on which there was anything like a debate. The amount of the 
demand was Bs. 6,330. In March 1922 the late Governor had desired to grant 
rewards in the shape of assignments or remissions of land revenue to persons 
who had rendered loyal support during the non-co-operation upheaval of 
1921-22. Proposals were accordingly called for and it was intended to grant 
assignments to the extent of Bs. 6,330 and to give remissions of revenue 
amounting to Bs. 7,106. The latter was an abandonment of revenue and did not 
require the vote of the Council. Before the assignments could be made it was, 
however, necessary to obtain funds and accordingly a demand for Bs. 6,330 was 
put forward and passed. 

On Oct. 26th non-official resolutions were discussed. There were 5 reso- 
lutions all of which were carried against Government. One of them related 
to the appointment of at least one Indian to the office of Conservator of forests, of 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police and membership of the Board of Bevenuc. 
The non-officials were en masse behind the mover Mr. Sajjad Ali Khan, Equally 
solid were they in support of the other resolution relating to the separation of 
Judicial and Executive functions and to the translation into practice of the scheme 
formulated by the committee in that behalf which was with characteristic vhility 
handled hy Pandit Hirday Nath Knnzru who moved in the absence of Pandit 
Iqbal Narain Gurtu due to illness. The resolution that was looked forward to 
with interest and with no uncertainty as to the result, touching the resignations 
of the late Ministers and the Governor's acceptance of the same, could not be 
reached being at the bottom of the list. Of the other resoiutions carried one was 
to prohibit whipping of prisoners in jail, exactly as passed hy the Bengal Council, 
moved by Mr. Chhail B. Kapur, and another was to encourage the hand-spinning 
and hand-weaving industries moved by Bai Bnbadur Shankar Dayal. 

On Oct. 27th the Council was prorogued. Befoie the prorogation there 
was an important debate on the motion of Pt. G, N. Misra nrging withdrawal 
from the Empire Exhibition. All the speake s on the non-official side gave 
strong expression to the public feeling as they found it in the province against 
the Kenya decision and pointed out that seif-respect outweighed every other 
consideration and contended that the only means of vindicating it was by 
xcfuaai to have anything: more to do with the Imperial function. The principal 
qiesker on the Government side was the Minister of Industries who wae 
supported by Eunwar Jagadish Prasad who very vehemently oppom the motiou, 
conjuring up the springing up of secret societies and revolutionary aetiviti^ 
in the trail of the Councils decision against participation. The reault^ofthc 
diviaioa waa rather a sumriae for the motion was defeated by 67 votee to 10. 



The Punjab Legislative Council 

Sununaxy bt Proceedings— 1923 

The Punjab Legislative Council opened on Feb. 26th the Hon*ble Mr, 
Casson presiding. The Council devoted four hours on two non-official resolu- 
tions of which one was carried in an amended form and the debate on the other 
was postponrd till the next day when it was withdrawn. The motion carried 
was to amalgamate the Canal and Revenue Departments at least on ore Bajbah 
if not over the whole canal system. 

Next day, Feb. 27th, an important resolution of Sardar Randir Singh regard- 
ing the release of persons arrested in connect ion with Guru k. Bagh affair and 
the Gurdwara movement over which a lively debate was anticipated was 
postponed to March 8th on Raja Narendranath’s request. Miau Beli Ram's 
resolution for separate jails for political prisoners evoked a warm debate and 
inspite of strong Govt, opposition was carried with a small amendment without a 

Feb. 28th official business was transacted. The Hon. x Harkishenlal 
presented the Select Committee’s report on the runjao Industrial Loans Bill 
which was taken into consideration and passed. Mr. Abott introduced the 
Punjab Fisheries Amendment Bill which was referred to a Select Committee. 

The Punjab Budget 1923-24 

On March 1st Sir John Maynard, Finance Member, presented the budget 
for 1923-24 It showed a deticit of Bs. 93 lakhs against Rs. 171 lakhs, the 
estimated dkeit for 1922-23. The total revenue receipts amounted to Bs. 968 
lakhs 29 thousand, Rs. 64 lakhs more than in the current year and the total 
expenditure amounted to 1081 lakhs, Bs. 14 lakhs less than in the current year. 
Inspite of increased interest charges and sinking fund for the reduction of debt 
which the Government of India required to provide the position, said Bir. 
John Maynard, was admittedly a bad one though better than the previous yw. 
The reductions which had been made in the budget in 
suggestions in the majority and minority report of the 
mittee included among others the ioliuw 'Og. One Secretary to the 
was abolished, the emolumente of public prosecutors were reduc^ by Rs 6^00^ 
the budget grants for repairs to roads were reduced, 
boards were reduced '>y A'lpeeB three lakhs, expenditure on poliwrc^^^ 
lakhs and expenditure in Forest Department reduced by b lakhs on ^ 
figures for 1922-23. Towards the close of his speech Sir , canals of 

a novel experiment. He asked the Punjab i^^®^tor to 

his own province and intimated that sanction had , nublic opinion 

of a loiTn of a crore of rupees within the Punjab. 

would warmly welcome the attempt to finance their own canals y 

^ On March 6th general discussion on the budpt b^^et 

owing day and wts not marked by much opposition to the budgrt. 

On March 7th there was a keen debate over the Kv ^Imi 


following day 

OnMaroh 7tli there was a I" reoorted bytho 

Fail-l Hussain that the Punjab Municipal Amendment B.U m i^rtM 

Belect ConunHtee be taken into consideration. *** “ - it/ .eiected a fter 

ments were gi^ some of which were accepted and the nu onty rejeotea aner 


given 

whfoh the bill was passed 
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Iforah 8th WM the BOB-ofllelei day. The zetolntioii deiiaanding releiee 
of GKixdwaia Fritonen was carried in tj^te of Goremment oppoeition. Seniar 
Bandhir Singh mored This Oonncil recommends to Qoremment that all 
persons arrested in connection with the Gum ka Bagh allslr, the Eirpan cases 
and the Gnrdwara moTcmentbe iinmediatelj released. Even Moslem members 
snpported the motion. An amendment was mored by the Chief Secretary to 
the Oort, who wanted to impose a condition that the released politicals should 
refrain from their wonted actirities. To this there was strong opposition as each a 
condition woold mar the tenor of the resolution itself. The amendment on being 
pvt to the rote was rejected by 88 to 86 votes^ and the original resolution of 
Bardar Bandhir Singh was then put and carried amidst non-official applause. 

Voting on the budget demands next occupied the Council for the following 
days. On March 18th notices of a large number of amendments to the Govern- 
ment’s demands for grants rdating to Smst had been given but most of them 
were not moved as a compromise was arrived at and the Bevenue Member pro- 
mised to cut Bs. 6 lakhs from the total demand of Ra. 88,88,000, and a motion 
thw brought forward to that effect and carried. The Council also reduced 
Bs. 5^0 and odd from the total demand of Bs. 1,86,000 in respect of Registration 
and Bs. 6,00,000 out of one crore 65 lakhs and odd in respect of Irrigation 
which included 16 per cent reduction by Government under head Travelling 
Allowances.’* 

A heated debate centred round the Government’s demand for Bs. 88,80,000 
introspect of ** General Administration.” Baja Narendranath who bad given 
notice of . two amendments regarding the cut in the Ministers’ salanies did not 
move the first which was to the effect that the grant be reduced by Bs. 24,000 
with respect to the item of Bs. 180,000 salaries of Ministers but moved the 
second wMch amounted to a vote of censure on the Minister of Education. It 
ran as follows : * * That the grant be reduced by rupee one with respect 
of the item of Bs. 60,000 the salary of the Education Minister.” He strongly 
criticised the policy of the Ho^. Main Fasl-i Hussain m regard to communal 
representation, while Mian Ahmed Yar Khan and Malik Feroze Khan supported 
the Education Minister and repudiated the charges brought forward by Baja 
Haxendi'anath. The debate was continued on the next day and went on for 
8 hours evoking the greatest communal feeling after which it was lost by a 
huge majority. 

On March 16th the Council disposed of certain minor amendments and lively 
discussion ensued on the motion Mr. Oanpat Bai that the grant be reduced 
by Bs. *36,000 with respect to the item of ^ CommiBSioners.” Mr. Ganpat Bai 
said that the majority of the Retrenchment Committee had recommended that 
two out of the five Commissioners should be abolished, while the minority had 
recommended the total abolition of all commissionerships. Before putting 
the motion to vote the President said that the House when voting on this motion 
should realise that the actual dfect of this motion was to force the Govein- 
ment, unless His Excellency should interfere under Standing Order 74, to 
remove a distinguished officer fr<mi his post, but the Government was perfectly 
free to put in an imperial officer in his place. 

On March 19th the Council made a reduction of Bs. 88,80,000 to general 
administration and reduced the demands under * Justice’ by w 88,976 and 
jails Bs. 60,000 respectively. Amendments to the demands under police ” 
provided some lively discussion and the motion of Bai Bahadur Sewak Bam to 
reduce the grant hy Bs. 6,29,000 with respect to the item of Bs. 629,000 
for *iailwiiy poiioe,’ was rejected after an interesting and keen debate. 
Another IMy debate ensued on , the motion of the same member to reduce 
the grant undbr the Criminal Investigation Department by Bs. 6,000 and the 
wmluBg of this depananent came in lor a good deal of critidsiiu 
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On Mttoh 20tb ih6 Gomicil oonclndcd th6 budget dieouwion und con* 
ifdmble reductions from sererul important demands. Tbe total rednotions under 
tbe bead "Police** amounted to Bs. 6^06,044 out of the total demand of 
Ba* 1|55«^24,000. Tbe rest of tbe proceedings of the Council was not mar tred by 
any lively discussion except ^e motion of If t« Ahmed Tar Kh^n to reduce the 
giant to the University by rupee one to show his disapproval of the present regu- 
latiODS of the Punjab University where, according to him, Mussalmans were not 
fairly represented. The mover amidst constant interruptions by the President 
went on criticising and attacking the internal working of the Senate when he was 
a^d by the President to resume his seat and his motion being put to vote was 
lost by 25 to 61 votes. The only other item that provoked some debate in tbe 
Council was a motion by Mr. Ganpat Eai to reduce the grant under head " British 
Empire Exhibition** by Bs. 76,600 as he was doubtful as to tbe utility of 
this exhibition. The motion was rejected and the Council voted a total sum of 
Bs. 9,06,825 under the bead " Industries.'* The rest of the demands were voted 
without discussion. 

When the Council reassembled on March 2lBt the debate on Government's 
resolution for the appointment of a committee to consider the ways and means 
for increasing provincial revenues which was moved by Sir John Maynard in 
;the last session and the discussion on which was postponed in November last was 
resumed. The majority of non-oflSlciai members strongly opposed the resolution 
pointing out that no useful purpose would be served by the appointment of the 
committee while the Hon. Lala Harkishen Lai and Mr. Miles Irving supported. 
Sir John Maynard made a lengthy speech pointing out that although the 
Council had ejected a total reduction of 26 lakhs from the budgetted expendi- 
ture there was still a deficit of 68 lakhs in the Provincial revenues which 
they will have to meet in some form or other. Demands having been voted the 
Budget was passed. On march 23rd. the Council closed its budget session after 
discussing some minor non-official resolutions. 


October Session 1923 

The last session of the Punjab Legislative Council opened on Oct. 20th. 
Despite a very poor attendance the Council disposed of much important wcffk. 
It referred to Select Committees the Punjab Local Option Bill and the Punjab 
Opium Smoking Bill, passed the Punjab Fisheries (Amendment) Bill, accepted 
a resolution regarding the establishment of a Provincial Co-operative Bank, 
elicited information in response to questions of considerable public importance, 
and rejected the motion to refer to a Select Committee the Court Fees (Punjab 
Amendment) Bill. After questions S, Dasaunda Singh moved that in view of the 
serious situation that had arisen by reason of tbe declaration of tbe Shroumni 
Gnrdwara Prabandbak Committee and the Akali Dal as unlawful associations 
the day's proceedings be adjourned. The President ruled it out of order. 

On Oct 22nd B. S. Lala Thakar Dass moved “ that this Council rcoommends 
to the Gk>vernment that such of the prisoners convicted of ofiences of a political 
nature, via, offences under the Prevention of Seditions Meetings Act, the Criming 
Law i^endment Act, Chapter Till (offences against the Public tranquility) of 
the Indian Penal Code, Chapter VI (Offences against the State) of the Indian 
Bsnal Code^ and Chapter VIII (Security Provisions) of the Criminal Proo^un 
Code, as are still undergoing their sentences and have not been convlctw of 
o ffe nces involving violence to person or property or incitement to such violeim 
be xeleesed forthwith.** After a lengthy debate the motion was put to vote and 
*®iooted by an overwhelming majority, 7 voting for and 32 against. 

. te Oat. S4th purely official bwinew was trwaact^ T te re^ ot ^ 
•deet ^titimittniu on the Fnnjub Local O^ioii Bill and tbe Fnniab Optnm 
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Smokiiig Bill' were presented. Qovenunent demands for sapplenmitary giants in 
xespeot of land revenue, general administration, administration, of Justioe and 
the police came up for vote and discussion, and the Council voted Bs. 269,263 
out of the total demands for Rs. &61,763. 

On Oct. 25th further demands for supplementary grants were voted. To 
a Government supplementary demand of Bs. 60, U 8 in respect of industries, 
XiUla Ganpat Bai moved an amendment that the grant be reduce by Bs. 20,000 
in connection with the British Empire Exhibition, but very few members 
supported the amendment which was rejected. . 

On Oct. 26th official business was concluded and the Punjab Local Option 
^ Bill and the Punjab Opium Smoking Bill were passed. Non-official resolutions 
were then discussed of which one was withdrawn, one was partially accepted 
and the other was under discussion when the Council was dissolved. 

Next day the Council was formally prorogued by H. B. the Governor. 


Bihar & Orissa Council 1923 

Summary of Proceedings 

The B. & O. Legislative Council opened on the 6th of Feb. 1923. The first 
business was to consider the BEUAB TENANCY (Amendment) BILL as amended 
by the Select Committee. Babu Nirsu Naraiu Sinha wanted permission to move 
his amendment that the consideration of the question be postponed smg dtf. 
This was ruled out of order. He then opposed the motion of the Hon'ble 
Mr. McPherson that the bill be taken into consideration and suggested that the 
bill be postponed till after the next election. He however withdrew his motion 
on other non-official members supporting Govt. There was great difference 
of opinion between the tenant-members and the landed interests, and to arrive 
at a unanimity of opinion the matter was postponed several times for informal 
conferences. Still no progress could be made with the bill and on Feb. 12th 
Mr. McPherson Informed the Hous ' that protracted negotiations between the 
landlords and the tenants for the amicable settlement of dispute points 
in the Bill had fallen through. He therefore suggested that either consideration 
of the Bill be postponed or that the less controversial minor amendments should 
be taken up first. 

Baba Devaki Prosad Sinha speaking for tbe tenants said that they knew 
they were in a minority and had accordingly nothing to say on the point. 
The landlords nrged that the amendments be taken in order as they stood. 
This being the opinion of the majority discussion was proceeded with. 
Siseusiioii an amendment moved by Sayid Abbas All providing that raiyats 
ai^ landloids should have equal rights in timber and that neither should cut 
down trees without the consent of the other was postponed at the request of 
Govenunent till the consideration of the bill y^as again taken up at a fotpie 
dat^ BgbMqoently howeyer the bill waa. altogetlm dropped* 
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Th* B. Jt O. Budget l«88-gA. 

The Budget wuepmented on Feb. 16th. The Hon. Mx. Sinha in intiodadiiff 
it iuid that when the Budget was introdooed last Febmarj they expected^ 
opening balance of Be. 60 lakhs and 61,000, a revenue of Bs. 4 oroxes 45 
and 61,000, an expenditure of Bs. 4,96,66,000 and a dosing baJanee of 
Bi. 7,41,000. But it turned j^t that the opening balance was Bg. 92,90,000. 
The revenue owing to reductidL after the Non-oo-opexation campaign new 
taxation was now expected to be Bs. 4,88,28,000 and expenditure was estimated 
at Bs. 4,79,0^000. Increase in excise revenue and new taxation had enabled 
them to balance the budget and instead of closing the year with a balance of 
Bs. 7,41,000 they expect^ to close it with Bs. 1,19,12,000 including Bs. 19,66,000 
for famine insurance fund. Revenue for the 6th year had been estimated at 
Bs, 4,98,83,000; estimated expenditure chargeable to revenue had been xongbly 
at Bs. 4,73,00,000. Th^ had therefore felt justified in including new 
schemes to the amount of Be. 18,00,000 recurring and Bs, 26,00,000 non*recurring 
expenditure raising the total expenditure to Bs 6,11,18,000. The closing balance 
was put at Bs. 1,7,44,000. As regards tbs future expenditure he said he had been 
able to provide for every sanctioned scheme which the Hon*ble Ministexs 
had put forward. The expenditure on the new scheme was divided between two 
portions of the Government as follows * — Of the recurring expenditure cl 
Bs. 12,98,000 Bs. 1,80,000 had gone to reserved department and Bs, 11,68,000 to 
the tranuerred; while of the non-recurring expenditure of Bs. 26,14,000^ 
Bs. 8,66,000 had gone to the reserved departments and Bbl 16,69,000 to ^e 
tranirferred. Amongst the principle schemes put forward were : improvement of 
primary education at a recurring cost of 5-half lakhs ; provision for 2 lakhs 
reenrri^ and 3 lakhs non-recurring for the development of medical work 
in districts ; provision for raising the Behar school of engineering to the status 
of a College. 


On Feb. 16th SUPPLEMENTABr DEMANDS were made. Mr. CoUins, 
Director of Indnstries, moved for a grant of Bs. 2,000 for contribution to the 
British Empire Exhibition. Mr, Nirshu Narayan Sinha opposed the grant. He 
said that last year the Ministers convened a meeting presided over by His Excel- 
lency the Governor to discuss this matter in which most of the members had 
committed themselves to support this demand. He characterised this procedure as 
unconstitutional and against tbe principles of the Reforms which laid down that 
no meeting of Council members be presided over by the Governor so that the 
members may ho free in the expression of their views. Speaking on the 
grant he said that no benefit was to be gained by taking part in the exhibition 
which was being held mainly for the benefit of Great Britain to revive her trade 
after the war, Bai Bahadur Dwarka Nath also opposed the demand. He said 
that they had greatly suffered in the hands of foreign manufacturers in the past 
and they always apprehended that any exhibition of their products would tempt 
the foreigners and their trade would be ruined. A large number of membra 
however supported the demand which was allowed by 29 votes against 6. The 
other demands were all passed after discussion. 

On Feb. 17th non-official business was transacted, ^ku Ganesh Dutt 

moved a resolution recommending the release of all political prisoiwrs convicw 

under the Criminal Law Amendment Act or Section 124A. 1. P. 0., or section 
i08 Cr, P. C., to which Mr. Yunus added an amendment that the notih-^tion 
deoiariw theCongresBand Ehilafat Volunteers’ Association unlawful be inmo- 
wately withdrawn. A hot debate followed, Govt, stroi^ly ^ 

The Home Member mid that they were not going to follow the U. P. or otM 

l^mrerwaeiit. The debate was continued on the 19th. 

membw were found eciually divided on Mr. Yunus amendment which was osc 
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the oMting TOte oC the Presideiit. The origiiiel motion for the zeleeae of 
political prisonerB was oarried by 26 votes against 28. 

On Febmary t2th some other non-official resolutions were passed. Grovern- 
ment accepted a resolution moved by Chaudhuri Bagunandan Prashad 
Binha that separate kitchens be provided in ail Dak Bungalows for orthodox 
Hindus. The Council then proceeded to discuss the question of free and 
.compulsory education on wh'ch no iess than seven resolutions had been 
sent in. Babu Nirsu Karayan Sinha moved that early steps be taken to make 
the primary education for boys free and compulsory throughout the provinces 
and a small committee be appointed to prepare a scheme. After a good deal of 
discussion during which Government declared itself sympathetic but gave its 
opinion that time was not yet ripe for the introduction of free and compulsory 
education, the original resolution was broken up into the following heads at 
the suggestion of the Education aiinister : (1) that the Council recommends the 
Government to take early steps to make primary education free for boys through- 
out the province, (2) that the deciared policy o: he (Government should be to 
make Primary education compulsory as soon as prssible, and (3) that a Committee 
be appointed to piepare a complete scheme for the introduction in municipal and 
rural areas. The resolution was passed in the above form. 

On Feb. 20th general discussion on the budget took place. All speakers 
highly congratulated the Hon’ble Mr. Binha on the budget presented by him. 
Some members took exception to his remarks that much was not to be expected 
from the recommendations of the Bihar Retrenchment Committee and that new 
taxations imposed last year could not be taken away in view of the prosperous 
condition of finance of the curient year It was also pointed out that it was 
not a good policy to < epend on excise revenue. Rai Bahadur Dwarkanath drew 
the attention of the House to the fact that nearly one-fifth of the total revenue 
of the province was spent on the i^^lice and urged the necessity of .‘eduction 
under that head. Provision for the future medical college was considered 
unnecessary by some members. What the province needed was not a medical 
college but more medical scbools. Bal Bahadur Puruendu Narayan Binha thought 
that the forests of the province could be made more profitable and Rai Bahadur 
Dwarkanath strongly urged the desirability of taxing coal. 

On Feb. 22nd the Hon. Mr. Das presented the Select Committee’s report on 
LOCAL SBLF-GOYEB^MEl^T Amendment Bi l. Mr. Hallet, Secretary for Local 
Self-Government, moved an amendment providing that the provisions of i^he Bill 
should not be applicable to the Manbhoom district bn account of its mining 
activities. The amendment was opposed on the giound that it would strengthen 
the hands of capitalists. The Hou. Mr. Das explained that the Mining district 
was different from the average district containing rayats and zamindars as the 
latter’s interest in the District Board ended with the payment of cess, whereas 
the Mine-owner was ibsponsible for the health and well-being of his 
employees. The amendment was however rejected by 26 votes to 14. On 
• this defeat a question arose subsequently whether the Minister, Mr. Das, 
would resign. The point arose on the 26th Feb. when Mr. Das said he had 
consulted the Governor and the oppositi m members and was assured by them 
t .t the adverse vote did not mean a vote of no-oonfidenoe and therefore he had 
dcoid^ not to resign. He however withdrew another amendment of Mr. Hallet 
penniUiiig Govt, to d» legate their power of sorntinising the District Boards 
Bn^et to the Divisional Commissioner aud other local officials as there was a 
’Hij Strong non'4>taoial opinion against this juroposal. The Local Self-Govem- 
samit i$iU wai ihe^s fm 

On Fhh. the Education Minister Introduoed (he Patna University 
Aineiidneiit ebught to make proviskm giving power to the Ohmoeilor 
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to dmite uy person to inspeot tlm UniToisitj n eoUsge in his steed. 
Bel Bahednr Dwarka Nath noted that the Bill be veEemd to Seleot Oomni^ 
tee which was aooepted and a Sdeot Cknmnittee waa formed to consider the Bill. 

On March 6th toting on Budget demands was taken up. The Qotem- 
ment demand of Bs, 84,^063 for retision of settlement operations at 
Banohi was disallowed on the motion brought by Ebawaja Mahomed Hakim 
Jan of Banohi, but Bai Bahijto Dwarkauth*s motion for urgent reduc- 
tion of the sum demanded for sumy and settlement was lost. He oharaoterised 
the settlement operation as a liexd of locusts which eat up the Titals ol 
the land. It increased disputes between landlords and multiplied lawsuits. 
He also drew attention to the corruption in the settlement department. Gk>Tem- 
ment demand of Bs. 18,100 for Deputy Commissioner of Excise was refused on 
the motion of Mr. Bajiva Banjan Sinha. The Council was of opinion that 
this post was superfluous and should be abolished. 

On March 7th Babu Birabar Narayan Chandra Dhir Narendra moved a 
resolution that the demand for the maintenance and repairs of the Orissa Canal 
be reduced by Bs. 2,000. He said that the Oiissa had proved a veritable curse 
to the people by penting up flood waters and preventing the cpuhtiy from 
being flushed, thus increasing unhealthiness. The motion was withdrawn 
on Government promising to make a thorough enquiry into the matter. 
Baba Devki Fersad Sing moved that the item of Bs. 60,000 for the tour ex- 
penses of His Excellency the Governor be reduced by Bs. 30,000. He said 
His Excellency's touring expenses had very much increased since 1912-18 when 
the province was flrst founded. The motion was withdrawn after a short discus- 
sion. The most important item was reached when BabuGanesh Dutt Singh 
moved that the item of Bs. 120,000 for the salaries of the Ministers be 
reduced by Bs. 24,000. He said that a similar resolution was introduced 
in the Council in Feb t ry 1921 but was lost. He had since then been 
encouraged by the an^.ouncement made in the Council in Feb. 1922 by 
the. Hon. Mr. Das that he was willing to serve without salary, Mr. Das 
had also promised to present a scheme to the Council during the present year by 
which an honorary Minister would bo appointed permanently but that had not 
been yet done. Ministers in their province were paid Bs. 5,000 a month while 
in Madras, Bombay and the United Frovinoes they received Bs. 4,000. A Jong 
dcba ^ followed, the majority of non -officials supporting the motion, and it 
was continued on the next day when the Hon. Mr. Das explained what he meant 
when he said that be would serve honorary. He was ready to do so but if the 
Council passed the motion which amounted to a vote of ^ensurt*, he would resign. 
The Hon. Ehan Bahadur Fakhruddiu, the MVnlalei fox Education, said that a tew 
mouths ago when he read in the papers that Ministers in the United Pro- 
vinces had agreed to accept less salary he feit that they in this province also 
ought to serve on reduced pay. He was thinking making an announcement 
during this budget dis ussiou but he hesitated to so on the receipt of notice 
of this motion, if this motion was withdrawn be would ccmmunics^e his 
umouneement to His Exoe.l^’Ucy- Here Babu Ganesli Dutt Siu^h ii -.ru]^ 
M and said that he would withdraw his motion if the Hon. Minister made his 
Muonucement then in theCouneiJ. After some consultation w.. a the Hon. Mr, 
I^the Hon. Mr. Fakhmddin asked the President for some time in which to 
•Wvc at a decision in consuitation with the Hon. Mr. Das which the Presidfiirt 
fiPWBtPd and the Council then adjourned for lunch. After luD<^h* Babu Ganew 
Dutt Bingb leave of the Council to withdraw his motion for 'reduction of 
^0 Ministers' salaries whereupon the Hon. Mr. Fakhrnddin announoed tM 
fP. ^ wilUng to serve <a Bs. 4,000 a month ; further that he had persi^w 
^ Ben, Mr. Das to do the same and had his authority to annomw it to 
^Oennoil on hia behalf. He a^ed the Cooncil to note that they did so el 
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tiitir own fm will ond not nndor nnj coinpalBion. This was xaoeiTed wi^ 
applaufle bj the Connoii. 

Resignation of the Hon. Mr. Das. 

Next day the President read a long commanioation from H. B. the 
Gtovernor annonnoing that the Hon. Mr. Das, fiiinlster of Local Seif-Hovern- 
ment| had tendered his resignation whioh had been accepted. It appeared that 
Mr. "Dbb wrote to His Exceiieney on the 7th February 1028 a very long letter 
that the snooess of the reforms necessitated that the office of Minister of Local 
Belf-Govemment should be honorary and offered to serve honorary on condition 
that he should be allowed to earn his living as a lawyer. His Excellency 
replying had said that there were serious objections to his proposal of being 
allowed to practise as a lawyer while he continued as Minister. To this Mr. Das 
had not replied but now he tendered his resignation on the same grounds as stated 
hy him in February. Mr. Das then took his seat amongst the ordinary membm. 

Voting on the budget went on till the 14th March and the demands with 
bnt insignificant cuts were all passed. 

On March 16th non-officiai resolutions wore taken up. Kumar Bajivnandan*s 
xesolntibn that the post of the Secretary to the Council be made a listed post 
was carried without opposition. A motion by Mr. Abbas Ali that Urdu be n^e 
Court script optionally was after a long delate negatived by 20 votes against 
9, while Babu Nirsu Narayan's motion for a hospital at Harihar Chatra (Sonepore) 
was accepted. 

Next day non-official resolutions were further discussed. M. Hafis Nnml 
Huq*6 motion that Govt’s increased water-rates in the Sone canal be cancelled 
evoked some warmth. The Govt, member confessed that higher rates on Bone was 
raised to compensate for the loss in the Orissa Canals. This was resented by the 
members and the motion was passed against Govt, by a majority of 1 vote. 
A motion of Mr. Mnbantk Ali to stop the grave corruptions going on in the Courts 
was carried without opposition, the Hon. Mr. Sinha promising to inform himself 
of what had been done in the matter in the U. P. and the Punjab. 

March 19tb was the last day of the Budget session of the Council when 
the Patna University Bill was passed, as also the Jharia Water supply bill. 
Supplementary demands were then assented to and the Council then adjourned. 

The July-August Session 

The Council met again on 18th July at Banchi when the Hon. Mr. McPherson 
introduced a Bill to amend the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act of 1908. He 
pointed out that in 1922 he introduced a Biii to make it clear that certain 
contracts of commercial nature relating to timber and ' other articles of forest 
produce should be excluded from the jurisdictiun of the revenue courts which 
under the amendment Act of 1920 were ordinarily to deal with disputes 
r^arding forest rights. When the Select Committee presented its report on 
the Bill of 1922 it .pointed out that the measure did not cover one or two 
points mid on the recommendation of the Committee Government decided to 
withdraw the Bill of 1922 and introduce a fresh biil dealing with those points 
after further enquiry. The present bill was the result. It was referred to a 
select committee. 

The Hon* Khan Bahadur Fakhruddin then introduced a Bill to make 
provision for and to regulate the giving of State aid to industries. He said that 
the msMue owed its ori^ to the Import of the Indian Industrial Commission. 
In the diseasshm which followed fault was found with the Bill 'mainly on the 
ground tfaatC l^ was insufficiently wide. Comparison was made with 
Madras and IM the end the Hon. Minister agreed to enlarge the soope of the 
bill, whioh was ihm xetesed to a aeleet co mmit tee. 
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afqplt^pria^ aoconuts of Behar aad Orissa. Snpplemimtary demaad* w^ 
i»Iuai op. There was some disonssion on a demand of Es. 700 for tfad appmt^^ 
moi^; of an assistant to the High Court law reporter. It was arged Jwo ' 
reporters on Ea 200 per month ^ch might be appointed in the place of one eW 
Bs. 400 as at that tima After a ^ood deal of discussion the grant was allowiil hgr^ 
80 yo'es against 14. In discuFSing a demand of Bs. 11,000 for temporary 
force in Pornea where cases of dacoities had greatly increased necessitating m> 
employment of extra police Sir. Nirshn Narayan Binha submitted that if the people 
ttf&e district were more liberally allowed to possess firearois, dacoity wooUi 
decrease. It was regrettable that iirearms were available to dacoits but not tO 
respectable samindars and money-lenders. The demand was granted. Other 
demands were then allowed without much discussion. 

The Counoil was then adjourned till the 27th Angust. 

On Aug, 27th the Hon. Mr. McPherson introduced the Olicte Nagpur 
Tenancy Bill as amended by the Select Committee and it was passed after a 
short discussion. The Hon. Khan Bahadur Fakhruddin then moved the Bihar and 
Orissa State Aid to Industries Bill as amended by the Select Committee for 
consideration. Mr. B. A. Collins moved an amendment that three members be 
elected by members of the Legislative Council to the Board of Industries tostead 
of five as provided in the Bill. He said that the presence of a large number of 
laymen in the Board would hinder its work. This was carried by 24 to 28 votca, 
Khan Bahadur Fukbruddin then moved that the provision in the bill that 
rules framed for the working of the act should be laid before the Couneil before 
it wee brought into operation should be omitted. He said that this procedure 
might unnecessarily delay the operation of the Act. The amendment was carried. 
K^n Bahadur Fukhr addin then moved that the Bill be passed which was'dooik 
jOu Aug, 28tb Cbowdhuri B P. Sinha introduced the Bihar and Orissa Food 
Adulteration Amendment Bill which he said was drafted on the lines of a similar 
aot in force in the United Proviuces dealing with the materials with which 
drugs were prepared. The Bill was passed. 

Ner:t day Supplementary demaniis Wf*re taken up. Hon. Khan Bahadur 
Fakhraddin*8 demand for Bs. 1,50,000 for the establishment of a sugar factory in 
South Bihar met with oonsiderable opposition. The demand was rejeeted. Mr. 
Dam's demand of Bs. 1000 as the hrst ihstolment of the sum necessary for the 
lureasrvation of the Lixigraj Temples of Bhnbaneswar met with general approval 
and was granted. 

On Ang. 30th Saiyed Mubarak Ali moved a resolution recommending the 
general pardon of poll ical prisoners so as to render them eligible for election to 
the Council at the next general eiection. The Hon, Mr, McPherson for the Govern- 
meat maiotained that it would be foUy on the part of Goverument to oonsider any 
question of a general amnesty. The resolution was passed without a division, 
Mr, Nirshn Narayan Smha then moved that whipping should be abolished as a 
pufldshfaent in jail which wan often inflicted to politioal prisoners fdr alleged 
breach of jail discipline. Next day the Hon. Mr. S. Sinha for Government 
wured the Council that he would like to abolish whipping at a stroke of pen if 
^ could do so but it was not possible nnder the present eiroumstanoes. 
uere were a class of j^soners who oould not be dealt with in any other way 
whipping wasiesorted to only in extreme cases when every other 
te^^M ppiishxnent had failed. After several speeches the resolution was carried 
Che Hon. Mr. Sinha stated that Govt, could not accept it. 

81st Mr. AMePhersoti made a statement aloot the devaitiMeii 
epMi^ recent DoodtinDihar Bia alutement went to show that in the Amh 
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m lifmset oollspied. The damage to the erop was great and there moiaii 
lom of Btoied grain inolnding seed. The area most seriously affected miM SaittOi 
Gayii Arrah| .Chapra and Patna. At Patna the most serious aspeot of the CMe 
ms dMMge to the Patna Canal. Kon«official members suggest^ relief work 
which 4&e Home Member accepted. 

« : Nea^ day th^ Council was prorogued with a long speech by H. B. the 
enamor, who reyiewed ^he work of the first reformed Council. 


Bombay Legislative G>uncil 1923 

Summary of Proceedinga 

The Bomtej LegiBlative Council was opened on the 19th February 1923 
byH.B. the Goventor Sir George Lloyd who boasted in his address that his 
stewardship for the 4 years 1^ resulted in an unprecedented activity in all 
public departments 1 The policy of retrenchment had placed his Govt, alone 
in India in a position of solvency and his Govt* could show a surplus budget. 

Budget was then presented. The Hon. Mr. Lawrence, Finance Member, in 
prcsenthig it said that the food grain^ prices had declined dun^ the year and after 
a serious depression trade was showing signs of revival Stringent retrenchment 
oomldiied with fresh tazatioa had produced a solvent budget. Bevenue and 
expenditure had baUuiced, it was true, he said, at the cost of retrenchment which 
had been pursued to au extreme iimic and which meant cutting off of the services 
to wldoh the public were entitled. Referring to the commitments of the Govern- 
menti be mid that ou< of ten erores of irrigational expenditure in the Presidency 
proper, 7 and half had been already spent. The balance remained to be spent 
in the next 4 yean. The isukkur barrage project would cost 18 erores and it 
would take six years to complete the bai rage and to link it up with the existing 
eanalsaud tooonstmcttheiirst section of Uie canals. The barrage would not 
Stand idle ah all. As soou as it was completed, perennial irrigation on a vast scale 
would begin, bi^t the net-work of canuis eventually would be so vast that the work 
^^IlHBvsoa would widinim for another 6 yearn. The expenditure would he xouihty 
at^tlm rate of two oroies a year for the first six years and one more a year 
afterwards. By adjustment of mies of land it wae proposed to restrict the 
hofxowing to 18 erores. 

Details of Budget. . 

The budget for 1982-28 anticipated a revenue of 1402 lakhs against an exj^- 
dituso oC 1410 lakha— a deficit of Slakhi. The result of the year’s wmlfiBg had 
teen to turn dill defimt into a surplus of 66 lakb^ In addition of 88 liUbs which 
had tega te4|B<tifi to famine relief only 8 lakhs had been spent nd the sttrj^ni 
M to Wkte hid teen tansferiedtetteVmjBlne ^mnxanoe Fund* lUi nnde 
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a: total snr^Uta of 115 laklu oyer expenditan. iPko Fiaanee UtmW 
finaaoial sititation might bo tak^ at genemUy ^ tbo laomeib altd 

gave oredit to all moert of the GoTomment for restrioUda of expebdim# 
and recovering revenoe by ail meant in their power. 

Turning to the budget for 1928-24, he said the reyefiiie and expenditure 
aoQOunt wat ettimated tothowa turplutof over 5 lakbt, mivhde auMMuittok 
Bs. l}437 lakhs and expenditure te Ba. 1,482 lakhs. The closing balaitce was mW 
at 886 and half lakht or 26 lakhs jlhtter than tho actoala of 15204 V the financial 
year immediately preceding the refdmiB. BxelutlYe of the oapital require tdr the 
8ukkur barrage and Ba 1020 lakhs for the Bombay development ichemeS, the 
borrowings proposed for ordinary purposes amounted toRs. 176 lakhs. ^ The Finance 
Mexuber emphasised that although • the position at that moment wak tdund the- 
balance between revenue and expenditure would be difficult to maintain in future 
when the recoveries of arrears due to famine snBpen6ion<i ceased and land ^ reventu^ 
receipts returned to normal. .The development of Bombay city was excluded ftonil 
the above figures. The Development department would borrow next year Bt.' ^88 
lakhs, Bombay Municipality 276 City lmD**ovement Trust 260, Bombay Port Trust 
200, making a total of 1,020 lakhs. 

The Council then (^sed the Boilers Inspection Bill and carried sncoesifiilly 
the second reading of the Bombay Port Trust BilL In the latter case Messrs.* 
Lalii Naranji and Eanji Dwarkadas in their ihinutf of dissent in the Select 
Committee urged for two more seats for Indians on the Bombay • Port Trust' 
while Mr. Jadav demanded separate representation for labour. Them points 
conceded and the Council passed the Pott Trust Bill the next day. 

On this day, February 20th, the budget was diseussed. Of the non«>0fficiaM 
Mr. Trivedi declared that the retrenchment made bad affected ther high^ ^ 

the services the least but the poorly paid lower grades wej^ tbk’ worst sdffkrs^ 
He suggested the abolition of the Provinolal Industries department Which ^Wis' b' 
mere luxury. Another member considered that the IndtantsnlfiDh 
services was the only means of gating over financial itrixlg&oy. Keii 
day discussion on the budget wss continued. Members representing 'btii^ 
ness interests strongly criticised GovemBorat’s carrency policy. ' It WMkssert- 
ed. that financial difficulties could not be overcome unless the ouzMiegi 
problem was solved. Mr. LaLji Rarabiii, the opposition . > msdO 

an , impressive speech in the csose of which be ssdd Itee was 'W fdi 
cpnteol given to the proviaoiai Legiriature as long as Boeh ednlrol did^ndhesilit 
in :the Central Qovemment.. She finaxicial poBoy of theOentialdtoyei^^ 
was the back-bone of all degntmeBts and if that Qoverimentki 
sound the provinces wouid. nbsay5*be eallsd upon to pay Im Bemndnialfifit 
that the budget thatr wan ptesdvhefoie tlm LSgislatufe withdut^awkflA^^ 
ooutiol on financial pefUey ot tauaSisn mwn deoeipt:.' on 4he pnhlle. He*WMM 
therasgument > of • tf lianmaBoe tbut ioSd prioei 4a. Xadlft^oonipmc^ fiSMifllitf 
with >Franoe And i/:othir ‘Buropena M Bach oompariibDi^ lif tMI 
aiddi:vrire unfidf As.thwecBM^iRate hibh ifovStiy *iis5 kswiiBMiMt 

fhetitts had to be taken iaCs aoeouiit before such comparisonsb 
the eofrency policy of the fikrvonunent of India and complained that aiqr lepe ess a f 
tation made to that Goscemaent by oommerolal communities in ImUa on any 
matter of financial policy received no consideration at their hands. Bemal other 
nembeis then poinM oaS the other sbortODininsfs dihe budsset. 


On Feb. 22Dd Mr.. HaiPs resoliition demanding the xelei 
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in priflon mad denied eitlier bail er epea triaL Tbe motion which amoimted to 
a aote of oenenre on the Gort. wookl have beoi eaxtM hj the non*oflcial8 had 
not Sir Ibrahim pzomiaed on behalf ef Oo?t to let the aocneed be released m 
bail which was snbeeqnentlj done. 

On Feb. 2drd ananimated disoossioa took place on Dr. Kapadia’s case which 
came in the form of a xesolntion mofed bgr Mr. J. 6. Petit recommending to the 
•Ooremment that in ^iew of the judgment of the Chief Fresidenej Magistrate and 
his remarks, the police' superintendent Carter be adequately punished in the 
interests of the good name of the police and for the safety of the public. The 
fMts of tiie case are that Dr. Eapidia, an eminent medical practitioner of Bombay, 
had been arrested by Carter and remanded to custody for 12 hours on the ground 
of being in possession of stolen property, namely, a measuring scale ] The 
|*renidenoy Magistrate passed strong strictures against superintendent Carter who 
seemed to have avenged some private grudge and the matter created quite a 
sensation in Bombhy. Govt, refused however to accept the Councirs view. The 
motion was carried. 

On Feb. 36th non-official motions were taken up. The resolution 
which was warmly debated urged Govt* not to recover the money re- 
coverable from Bombay oitisens on account of the disturbances which took 
place in Nov. 1921 at the time of the Prince of Wales* visit. The supporters 
of the resolution declared that the police authorities had failed to preserve law 
and order fn the city during the riots. Although they were aware beforehand that 
something of a serious nature was inevitable, they did not adopt effective safe- 
guards. Great Injustice would be done to the citizens of Bombay if on account 
it the negligence of police officers they had to pay compensation. The members 
who were not in favour of the resolution believed Government had adopted 
BMans by which alone they would be able to recoup the losses of those who 
actually suffered. Mr. Dubbalker suggested that compensation should be 
recovered from the political party that was responsible for the Bombay riots 
while Mr. Bole representing the depressed classes maintained that the non-co- 
operators ought to be made to pay out of the Congress fund one orore of rupees I 

Voting on the Budget was taken up in March. Many * cuts were 
proposed but very few could be carried. The Council ended its Budget 
asi^n on March 16th and then adjourned for the June Session. On 
HUaih 6th an animated debate took place on a motion proposed by Mr. 
THvedi for a reduction in the salaries of the Ministers. Faoh Minister uptill 
now had drawn a monthly salary of five thousand three hundred rupees. Mr. 
Xrivedi snggested that it should be reduced to three thousand in view of the pre- 
omt economic position of the country. He thought that by accepting the 
lednatlim the Ministers would create a {neoedent and facilitate the process of 
lednetion of salaries in the Civil Services. Such sacrifice <m the part of 
Minisimnb he said, would inspire the Executive Councillors to climb down** 
and bring the Government to it senses. An amendment by Mr. B. B. Kale re- 
daciBg Slie mdazy to^Ba. 1,44,000 per year was accepted by the Ministers and the 
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ttr Ibrahim Bahfmtoolah took the eatk cl — ^ 

mmUrniMl chair left vMmt to the diiikjtf te m 
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‘jirlio solicited the Council'a eauction to the Sakkur barrage project so that the 
province would be developed to its full potentiality. After a resolution was 

f assed expressincr condolence on the death of Sir Narayan, the debate on the 
ukkur barrage project was started by Sir Ghimanlal Setalvad, proposing the 
following resolution for dicussion; This Council approves of the Sukkur 
barrage project as sanctioned bv the Secretary of State and recommends to the 
Governor in Council that the work should be commenced as soon as possible.'* 
The debate was continued on the next day when Mr. Trivedi complained of the 
hurried manner in which such a gigantic scheme was being rushed through the 
Council. They had taken twenty years to prepare the scheme but were not going 
to allow as many days to tlie Council to consider the same. He was also suspici- 
ous that the scheme resulting in larger cotton production was being promoted in 
Lancashire's interests and his suspicions were contirmed by Earl Winterton's 
recent speecli. Mr. Trivedi also asked for guarantees that in the execution of the 
scheme indigenous intellect would be given fullest play, and materials, plant 
and machinei'y purchased in the cheapest market. With this object he moved an 
amendment for the association of a non-official committee of the House with the 
member in charge. Kao Sahib Hariiai Desai also moved a Jong amendment 
which after giving the grounds on which further consideration was asked 
demanded the appointment «of a committee to carefully go into its fiiiauciai aspect. 
Mr. Jebangir Petit gave his support to the scheme but shared the suspicions 
expressed by Mr. Trivedi as to the undue partiality that might possibly be shown 
towards the interests of Lancashire. Mr, Lalji Narayauji favoured a closer 
examination of the project by a competent committee. He asked for deimite 
assurances that no foreign syndicates would be patronised except with the consent 
of the Council. Mr. Gandhi was in favour of postponment for, he said, even when 
the question was brought before the Council in September 1921 it was sprung 
upon them as a surprise. The usual notice was waived, but the resolution was then 
unanimously carried as there was every hope that the Government of India would 
help the project. The position of the Government then was that the local Gov- 
ernment unaided would be unable to bear the burden of tinancing the scheme, 
but the Government of India bad since refused to undertake any liability in 
connection with the barrage and it was no use rushing forwjird with the scheme. 
An argument against delay was that if the resolution was not carried, order 
for plant and machinery could not be placed within the year. Mr. Gandhi 
luoted from Government records to show that the Chief Engineer wanted a 
blank cheque in the matter and he therefore supported Mr, Trivedi's suggestion 
for the appointment of a Standing Committee tv work with the member in 
charge. In reply to the debate Sir Setalvad gave the assurances as demanded 
by the speakers. The proposition was eventually carried, A supplementary 
grant of Ks. 56 lakhs for the construction of the project was passed and the 
Council then adjourned. 


The August Session 

The last session of the Council met on the 30th July 1923. At the very outset 
an adjournment was moved to discuss the recent flogging of Mulsh! prisoners in jail 
for alleged breach of jail discipline but it was not allowed. Mr. Lalji Karainji 
then moved another adjournment to record the resentment felt by the House 
at the Kenya decision of the Imperial Government. Mr. Narainji said that 
the merchants of Kenya comprised a large number of the subjects of the Bombay 
Government and he urged Government to join with them in coxidemning the 
decision of the Cabinet on Kenya. He suggested the withdrawal from the 
British Empire Exhibition of all the money Bombay had sanctioned for that 
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pnxptai, CheiBOtMYMdMldedtobetalMit up adct day. The Cbokieil then 

of an important MCtel legislatioii tntlie form of a 
foi tooonMdIdate and amend a law relating to prostitution in the City 
Bduibay. After diteniiimi the first reading of the BiU was passed and it was 
Mferred to a Select Committee. 


Next day attention was drawn to the resolution of the Counoil passed in 
the mlier session reading the Khapadia-Garter case and the GoYt. refused to 
giYe ^ect to it. Mr. Narainji's motion on Kenya was ruled out of order. The 
I^esident stated he had an interriew with His Excellency the GoYcmor who had 
pointeld out thi^ howcYcr much he might sympathise with the situation arising, 
nem.tfae affidrs in Eenya^ he could not allow a discussion on the subject on the 
plea that it was not a matter oomoerning the proTince. Kon-officiai membei's 
Mt keenly disappointed at thm ruling. 


The Council adopted after the third reading a private bill to amend the 
Bombay Hereditary Offices Amendment Act of 1866. The Bombay Civil 
Jnrisdiction Bill was rejected and the House in the midst of strenuous 
official opposition adopted a resolution to the effect ^‘that the procedure 
followed by the Governor in Council in regard to special additional pension 
is prejudicial and unfair to Indians and that being dissatistied with the 
reasons given by Government for refusing such pensions to Mr. J. K. N. Kabiaji^ 
the late Collector of Surat, recommends to Government that their decision in 
regard thereto be revised in view of the opinion of this Council that Mr. Kabraji 
as Collector for nearly 24 years has shown no less special efficiency and energy 
than European officers who have been given such special additional pensions.'* 


On Aug. let much racial feeling wi^ Shown, especially by the members of 
Govt, benches and tbeir supporters when Ik. Battliwalia moved his resolution 
regaining tbe letters written by Dr. Nunan and Superintendent Carter to Mr. 
Petit. Mr, Fahalajani’s resolution for a Sub^ Judge at Shikarpur was soon 
disposed of, Mr. Bhate's resolution demandic^ a programme for supplying drinking 
water in suburban areas was weH supported s^ inspite of the Minister's pro- 
mise to appoint an officer to solve the question ibo scone extent at least, the matter 
whs pressed to a division and was defeated by a nfloarow majority. Mr. Vicharc's 
lasolution asking Government to give up their right of ownership of reserved 
trees like Teak, Sandal and others in private Jands was discussed for good 
many hours and hard words were used about coBfiscation under legal guise. 
The resolution was ultimately thrown out. 


Qn Aug. 3rd Mr, Tnyedi moved a resolution recommendiug the abolition of 
the pmctice of flogging of prisoners for indiscipline in jail. Mr. Trivedi said 
flogging was an ancient and barbarous practice. Beferring to the treatment of 
political prisoners, Mr. Trivedi declared young and educated men went to jail in 
persuanoe of their political faith. Flogging was only resorted to break the 
spirit of those men by violence in a vindictive way. He asked was it possible 
in any country to break the spirit of political prisoners by violence ? The speaker 
instaoced the example of Mr, a graduate of the Bombay Univeriflty and 
the Secretary of the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee, who was flogged 
in Yei'OWda Jail which in hie opinion was reprehensible. ;Sir M. Haywand said 
that tbiB Mulshi Petha prisoners had been punished under the jail regalasbions, 
1%ey not only refused to perform the tasks imposed on them bnt also incited 
othera to follow their example. The resolution was finally rejected by 46 votes 
to 28, ^e l^^Brahmin and the Modmte members supporting Government. 

201 the Cpondl was fonnally prorogued by the Governor pending 
final 4isodatid4 The Prostitution BiU was paam into law. 
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The liigiar]r<rf tike pseition of InitieBl fo lito Dinti^ 

Ooiatiiee <ti th e fti tirii BmpEjM has been dtoteikid 1& tiie fMvtim iaiiei 
of tike BE6ISTEB. Indume^Mre ever been regenfed the faelotl el - 
^ Empire, the ‘ ^bawen of water end tike hewem of traodi* ae Lo^ 
SBnhs pot it et tike Imperial Confeienoe of 1 918r for their- White 
nwatere To aerre impe^ intereste Indie waa made* after tiie gNMt 
waar« an original member of the League ci Nation, ie made tb 
oontiftiile e leige ahare of tike coat of the Leagne and her iiieBahet« 
ahi^ giaee Britain the edrantage of an actional mteb ^laa 
ptiehfoilEad, aha had alao to be given a aeat to the Imperiil'Gonfereoee 
tile Brititik Commonwealth of Nationot and her helotoy waa aOQgbt 
to be removed hf raaioliitiona. 

Admimoon of to Other Perta <d tite Emphre. 

On tiie motion of the Government of India thii qneatioo waa 
dtamiaaed at the Imperial Was Gonferenoea* 1917 and 1918» and tike 
pol% aooeptod bp the St^govemtog Bomtoiona and the Britiah ^ 
Government wna embodied in the foUowtog reablnthma 
"(1) It ia an toherent fonetion of tiie Governmenta of the aevqml 
oommonitieo of the Bihaab ConunonarMltik indndi^ India* tikat 
each ahoidd eqjjop complete control of the compoaition of ita own 
pcpolatioo bp meanan reatriction on immigration from anp of 
tike other cmnmanitica. 

"(3) Britiah dtiaen domiciled to anp Britiah eoontrp, todnding India, 
ahoold be admitted into anp Other Britiah cpnutcp tor maita, for 
tiie pnrpoae of ideaaore or oomnMiee, inoliiatog teihporaip 
leaidenoe iw the pnrpoM of ednca^m ; andk right al^ not 
eatend to a viait or t e mporigy reaideDee for bboar pihrpoaea or 
to permanent aettiement. 

"(8) Indiana alrtodp permanentip domicQed in the pthar'Biitiah 
conntrica aboiM be allowed ‘to bring to jfoafolfieim ai^ minor 
dkilchen on condition : (a) Timt not niOfo than <we wifo 
chfldien ahall be admtited- for eadi anch fodian; and 0 that 
aach individud to aiiforitted tindl he omtiiad Ikp the Gkntomlient 
dTlaila' aa bring the kwfol wife or ridld of 

"ha^".^^^ riwbieiii^ it^i^^l^ltioii, 

vn^ iatetoj^^ Indfan ^ 

piji||t(fo'dheantiir '<^^'aiip p«ton vrho'laib to paaaa;iim ^ ■ 

D#iiiiiftiiik''6d::.wdiw to'' toy '^rajjeribid - 

pii l iiii i "Of ',d4p::^^n';ii:lio ' n 



sa 


nmArsTwt 


pnatt fiom the Onauiioo OoTwiwaant wyoh ii r a im e d to«v 
pamm rigaidad m mKotiMe to aetife io tka oowtip. Soatli Africa 
pnbibHa the eiiby of aoy peraon deraud by ^ Mtmater of the 
lateiior M aaMOBUo gioittda on aoooont <rf hk atandaiRl or habHa 

. 4 )f life to ba oonutod to the raqniramoitB of Iba UoioD. Oaoada pn>- 
fa&ita toa laodiog of any peraim who baa acnaa to the DoauniiMi otoer* 
wiae than byecwtiouonajoan^ from thaeoanky of oliiohha iaa natiTa 
and oolaaB ha poaaaam in hk own right 200 doUara. Nawfoandland 
hnpoeea no raatriotiona. AU tha adf-goveming Dominiona hava 
adopted apaekl azamptona in faroor of abEkdanta. tonriata and 
marehanta vinfii^ tha oonntriaa for tha tamporary pnrpoaaa of 
eoDunaroa, pkaanra. or aducation. Indk on ita aida haa aaaamad 
power to ragidata tha admiaaion of iauaigranta from uy othar part 
of tha Empire or formgn potmkiaa Iqr maana of paaapoitB, bnt haa 
not adopted a policy of retaliation on tha ground that any aueh aoto>n 
would be inefE^ra in pnctica and woidd provoke reaantmant in the 
Dominiona whkh might ultimately recc^ on tha heada of the Indian 
oommnnitiea donucilad there. With regard to tha Crown Colonka 
and Protectoratea^ the attitude of the Indian Goyemment k that 
thaia k no juatifioation for placing any reatrictiona on tha hnmigia- 
tion of British Indiana, which are not placed bn other elaases of 
ftitiah sulgecta. and it k on that the fight k now going on. 

Eights and Disabilities of Domkaled Indians 
The policy of the Empire k summed op in tha resolution of the 
Imperial Conference, 1921, which was recorded in the fdlowing 
terms:— 


“ Uda Conference reaffirms that each Communiiy of the Britkh 
Commonwealth should eojoy complete control over the ecunposi* 
tion of its own population by reatiibting immigration from any 
of the other eommnmties, but recognkea that there k ineem* 
gmiigr;between the pMition of India, as an equal mraabw of the 
Empire, and the existence of dkahilities upon Britadi Indiana 
kiirfiilly dmninled in some parte of the Empiiei and thk Con- 
feaenoe, thetofore, k of opixapn that in the intereats (d the 
abhdtoitF id thi Canunonweidth it k deaixahle tiiat tim iiihik 
til 90^ Incline to dtiaeoahip shonld be reeognked.’* 

TOO; repretopjlietivea of South Africa ree^ their inahifily to 
iwe^.thto resela^ of the ezontional euenmatnoaBof 

t^ fHgtito pai^ Tho repreeeatothrw of Indk 

wpie ' :aooept^^ 

' kii; .MpoiktiAot xee^ ihmt' pipieand enekP'. 


bt',,iBjM|v::ia:. Skilk-,- Ajfrka .and. .bope. ^thgti^'.hrv' 
'..he^pkivptoHand Botolt'AkitoA:;««ar.eaAvbe.jki^^ 
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**Tha proUm” of India’s stafeos in tlie Bntash Cmmnon* 
vealili’’ writes Professor Bodibrook Williams, the Govt, of Indm 
pal)lia{y offioor in his India in 19it-8S, "is peilAps among 
tho most formidable wbiob bas ever confronted the Kit^ 
commonwealth as a wfiHe; for npon its solntnm may well 
depend not merely the permaoence of tike conneotion betwoMi 
the Indian and the British peoples, bnt dao fit no small 
measnre the fntnre peace of the world, like impending sirag* 
gle between East and West, fore*told by many persons who canikot be 
daasified either as visionaries or as fanatics, may easBy he mitigated 
or even entirely averted, if the British Commonwealth of Nations can 
find a place within its wide compass for 320 miUions <rf iunatics fnihr 
eig<qring the privflegea, and adeqoately discharging tike responnbilitiea, 
which at present characterise the inhabitants of Gkeat Britain and 
the self-governing Dominions.” Far from having fonnd saoh a place 
for Indians, the latter are at every tnm treated as worse than helots 
oi ihe Empire. The practical significance of tiie problem may be 
gntged from tike fact that about fi,000,00(^ Indiaas reside in some SS 
or $4 vazioos eomitrieB of the Empire mid that there is not a single 
man among tbese 3,000,000 sonla who has not his own tale to rel^ 
of ramal ducrimination and oppression at tiie hands of his white 
fsOow eitiaens. By htt the major portion of these, amounting ap* 
pnoimately— the exact fignres are not available— to I,7l0,l00, live 
fit Crown Cidoaies and the rest in the self-governing Dominions. 
Ihe sobyotned taUe will give an idea of the extent and distrilmtion 
of the Indfikn popobtion in Ae British CSommonwealth outside 
India ; 
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The fiMbilHiee^etlefianilAon' niidffir ui Ihe DknuiiiiM ase 
nmiieimiet hnmiliatlng and aerioBa. WiA Ihe eaocepliMi ef Nav 
Zedand and Newfoondlaiid la^aa Mrideoti in oAnt paita of Ihe 
Eminre have for l^"ff tir «i ftii i h t h i*i nTF tTfrc ** Hi1rilHra 

The disabilitlee ererywheie a«e MMid* eeonoane and pol it iea l . Thoa* 
ill Anstnliii, “ in regard to politieal aftahifc an. Indian eeanot be aa 
elector for the Senate or the.Booae of Bepieaentativea mdeaa be is 
entitled aiider the law of his atato to Toto aa efeetiooe far Uie more 
mnnerow Haoee of Fathament of that state. faQaeenaland. Ihdiana 
jure dinqspljfiod fmm membership of the Lppfalative Amemldjr and 
%im voKiif at Aaaemhlp eleetiona, whila in Waatam Autndia* 
Indians nuj not be registered as eleotom for the AasemWy in respeet 
of a free-bold Jioalifi^on. In regard to pio p ei tp there are oertain 
other ^aiihiUlieB. All Indiana, like other Aahdies. «e diegpaliiied 
from oUilpiod leaaea (rf land in oertain irrigated and leidklhBfed areas, 
fa regn^ ifa emplopment and ooenparion, thaf lahiiir vndir some 
diaadVai&iaa ^ Bmties paid nnder the eariooa- Booslies Aels eao 
be esgogw ei|]r hf goods grown w pradnoed hf whito labonv lAOe 
in QnaeliiHA’flac^ Acts daaBhgwifh the daily pradaee. with 
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ttr ol penons #ho hsT«>tnl’liai^ an 

irldek^tirpmotioe azofadas Asiatics. Ih Western Antetatia* ippta* 
oven nnoiiig rights may hot be issued to Asia^t or Afrittansi t^^h 
Brftidt satgedtst witeout the Mioistera* approval. Indians are fti^lier 
disqnalifled throughont'-^e Commonirealth for receiving invalid a^ 
old age pensions* while' they also enooiuiter some difl^nliies in the 
administration of passport regiilationst especially in regard to the 
admission of sabstitates for resident Indians wishing to letarn tempo* 
rarily to India. In Canada too most Indians do not enjoy the 
federal franohisCi while in British Colombia even the mnnidipid and 
.flte& provincial franchise are denied to them. 

In S. Africa the Indian position is most seriotu becanse the 
fiidian population there is more numerous, amounting as it does to 
neairiy’ 160,000 souls. The trouble occurs principally in Transvad, 
witate: Indians - are politically helplen;, and in Notal, where^ althongh 
l&y SOBsess tliB Municipal franchisei their position has h^ly ^^n 
thO’ otgect of'serious attack. No difficulties arise in the Orange 
ffivar-ProvinoBi where Asiatic immigration is not allowed, or in the 
Ch^Sxsvinow where Cecil Rhodes’ policy of. ‘ equal rights for every 
endiiaad man*' prevails. 

The prsaant position in Soutii Africa may be understood from 
(fiff fbUhwing'. question put- and’ answered in the Ii'dian Assembly: 
*' Cl^)' ]»it.a &ot that throu|^laut a-l^^ part of South Africa nn^r 
t9i» tInuiB,. bndiaas' ana not; permitesd: to exarciso the poUtical or 
auuiunBatwafa op testtagniembBittagiffia Legitiature or municip^* 
tint IE ths aaawerikioithff negative,: an thare any existing Indian 
awm&asaof tSupLepiditiann ae mii^ outside Cape Colony t 
la dt • fact that throoi^mit a. Ihago' part of the Union, 
IaiffiwB aBw(^*aedally ostradtecF and sulpactad; to personal indignr 
tiiaai andlSIprohfltitadfiKmr Oij' miteribg^pnffiliii;or semi-poUic places. 




loysic pia pss ty ar.tsadiagBiitffie saanwayandto the syae extent 
aaSBOfsanat ^ srovue hm^Betwaam dB ftra a t provinces, and 
0Itiacvd&aBhK tiler aaBurBh&eay omppactinaat as Europeans or 
•sinipiiSB timsBBnaaata mi pAKe sawveFanoaaf 



faMi lefBair Tea. Thdisaa possess both the 
aHknoaia^ fiiandim m tha Chpe Cbtraiy, and in 
ha htiter. fatteia Tkaasaaalaad OnmgeFree Stirt^ 
aittwr. Ha d a wMa sent at Mm hmre no uAotW 
tha mttbeir (ti SsffisB Mtihsaa^ N aay» of mnniolpalir 
iisaneoasa, wfcerotike AsmliBa tiaie in a midotiW 
aelsolsd«sladbila*a Btaaidt they Mfrateed ImbI 
aa luillMa ias slsifwl tn tin TUnteit (•) The M 
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!nie bet it there » not a aioc^ DominioD wbidi doM nob derkih 
neial pT^odibe ofthenioitbletantfasbion, yethigh etateemeni hotii 
here in India and England, take tiie greateet oare to hide this 
naked troih and make use of {datitoditwas langnage abont Imperml 
soHiAttily and the cominon interests of the empire and so on. 

British East Africa. 

In regard to East Africa, it' is demonstrable that from before 
the beginning of the Christian era, both India and Arabia had rirade 
connections with that region. Even Mr. Charohill who has now 
bnmed a red hot Imperialist had the manliness to avow that : “ it was 
the Sikh soldier who bore an honourable part in the conquest and 
padfioation of these East African countries. It is the Indian 
trader, who, penetrating and maintaining himself m all sorts of 
places to which no White man would go or in which no White man 
could earn a living has more than any one else developed Ihe eariy 
beginnings of trade and opened up the first slender means of 
cnmmnttieation. It was by Indian labour that the one vital railway 
on which c'crything else depends was constructed. It is the Indian 
banker who supplies perhaps the larger part of the capital yet 
available for business aiKl enterprise and to whom the white settlers 
have not hesitated to repair for financial aid. The Indian was 
here *loiig before the first British official. He may point to as 
many generations of useful industry on the coast and inland as the 
White settlers— especially the -inoet recently arrived contingents 
from South Africa— can count years of residence. Is it possible 
for any Goveniment with a scrap of respect for honest dealing 
between man ard man to embark upon a policy of deliberatdy 
squeezing out the native of India from regions in which he has 
ostaUished himself uisder every security of public faith f* Yet 
Mr. CburchiU’s impossibility has come to pass : “ every security of 
public faith ” has been uprooted for the Indian here also : and the 
enthronement of the law of might is accomplished. 

Tangauiyaka aid the Mandated Territories. 

The draft mandMe for Tanganyika Territory was eonfinBcd by 
'^'the Cpundl of the League of Nations on tiie 26th July. IMS. Of 
the rnmiy comifitions laid ^wn. it is only neeassary loros to note that 
one proi-ides dwt nqtionals of States wbMi are members of 
0* Nations an to^bave comp^e eoaBiaemal equpfitf . 
to a ocims ^en^n ApA 1 9t i, ^botsl native 
nofiihf^bnaiiiTangaa 2 .ka^b 4,lO7,0QO. 3|ieEniiqteaa fopfdstion 
' ^ pn^ ..1696 «• BriMish (Of As 

jlndsb Indians nnmhar neadf lliOOP* 
'fam» fkivaot of' ^ow ,Go^ia» Wosfsni Bmnp Ihd 



Airfoa an aew atbBuartnrad hr tte GoanMawwiii 
<rf Awtfilia, tke Doadaieo <rf New Zaahiid. aad Oe Uaiao hi 
Soolsh Alriea rapeefeinlr under wiendatee whkh ban been een* 
ferred upon tbem hf ^ League of Natione. Ir^ gS of Ae 
Connaot of tiie League empowers the mandabHjrto 
these aras as integral fortions of its territoiy nnder ka own 
laws. These Domnions lian extended their emigration laws to 
each of these territories with the result that Indums ean no hmger go 
there for purposee of permanent settlement. In the ease of New 
Guinea and SamM the ^ition has thus altered for toe worse, sinoe 
toe Gtonnan administrathm did not discriminate British LmBmi 

sulgeetB. In South West Africa the German administrator had toe 
power to exclude any class of immigrant, but no instance is known of 
toe power having^ been exercised against an Indian. Along wito 
toe other disabilities under which they suffer in common with tomr 
fellowcountrymen in all African British colonies, in Tanganyaka 
oppressive trade taxes were also imposed upon them. Wl^e toe 
“ unspeakable Huns” charged trade licenses only when a new 
shop was opened, and even then in the ease of some specified 
trades only, “mandatory” Britain has promulgated an otdinanee 
which requres an annual fee of a minimum of £4, with £2 for 
any breach of some business rules. The Profits Tax and Onstmns 
duty are fuither thrown in addition, which, as one contemporary 
says : “ reminds us of the caustic saying about Frederic the Ghceat, 
that “ he had tortured and beggared all bis neighbours : but he bore 
them no malice for it I" Even the European Chamber of Commerce 
protested against this, iniquity. Still the Colonial OflSee stood 
adamant. 

Kenya. 

Next we come to Kenya. The population of Kenya now 
numbers million natives, 9,651 British settlers and 22,829 Indiaim 
The domiciled Indians bmr far too heavy a toare of the pitolic 
burdens. They pay in municipal taxation ^cme double what toe 
Europe^ settlen pay. The White settlers make all eonvemeot 
arrangement for thessselves ; thus they turned ^k>wn a proposal to 
impose on themselves income tax as low as a shilli^ .m the pomid. 
The iniquity of tiie taxation in that country is beymid deaeriptom. 
The tax on rice, which wee already 15 per cent., was raised to 90 ^ 
cent : Mid the tax on ghM whito is censuuied by fafiaas ideM, 
was ndeed from SO to 90 per ceiA. Of toe more mocbI asMbr 
aMut, givea in tiie htomoos White paper of 96 Augnto iOlS 

of a a ed e ri lBto. 
wa fiw rumi 
of ngntaka. 


Cp.M.M.’h it is not poaaSile to spedr in toram 
n.givto away toi whole Indian ease in jaehadge i 
MUjihja. la tin amUtor the fij g h ia iid s 


<s$4 tiffibiAHrs isr 

■iwaratlgB 4iid the inuiAikiBB, tiiej have been 8tatti!|(Md on Ihsiffov 
'•8 (n^ ** ebfld^en of HM CHieito *. Bi^ng an happier opportaDif7» 
they ere for the tBomeitt ti^n^ed in the Goleny to whoso taxes 
thejr oontribitfe so preponderate « share. The White settler w31 
atarra ihem hf oeeiy toeans in his power, financially, commercially, 
pdititally and sodally, and gradaally as fhey consolidate tiieir power, 
they iro^ tareatthe In^ns as in South Africa. 

Other Colonies. 

The history of Indians in other Crown Colonies is a black record 
of the callous ezploitalaon of Indian human material. The Crewe 
enquiry revealed how, while the natives of the Colonies welcomed 
Indians as " potential citisens,” the whites were anxious to have them 
only as cheap coolies. The competition of the latter on the in- 
denture terms tended to undermine the prosperity of the natives and 
fattened the whites at the expense of both the African and the 
Indian coloured lahour. The tendency of the Crown Colonies, as 
discerned by the Government of India long ago— and they referred 
to it in a despatch of 1908 — is for the '^ites so to promote the 
administralaon of these oobnies as to consider them “ potential 
White self-governing Dominions.” 

The quesihm of the statosof Indians in the Empire is fast develop- 
ing into a world question of the coloured versus the White races of 
the world. For the white Dominions, the domination by the Whites 
nmtters more than the Empire. In South Africa, as a writer in 
the Ctmbridgt Modtm History points out, “ we see an instinctive 
aversion from Asiatic immigration overpowering any imperial 
sympathy of common citizenship. In Australia, ‘ the White Australia’ 
idea is not a political theory. It is a gospeL It counts more than 
religion ; far more than fiag, because the flag waves over all sorts 
races; for metro thm empire ; for the tmpbrt it mwtly blaei or brown 
or yMbWt is hugely heathen, largely polygamous, partly cannibal.” In 
the 'very heart <ti the Empire itself, this view finds overhelming sup- 
port. Hie limei wrote some time back : “ To some people, in this 
ooaatry, the raoe question,— as between White and non- White,— if 
either » joke, or* a synhid of crude lack of eultore. They refuse tc 
take It seriom^i or ttey grow hot with indignation at the exclusion 
ef floorWhile peoides from British counMes. This way leads to 
Wiiae itidtimi with the Dominions than has occurred for half a 
es B t uj^ i^ Kittaiiately British statesmen know better than to treat 
’si<s- q i i gm e fis wMl !««% or arrogance, and .so long as Lord Milner 
hitgatllielUbiwdOfficotheDominioia knew that they had to deal 
Pit h i nl' #h» %h a W i tihly undOcetood and wie in sympathy iri& Jhsir 
*iidlhia” '••''thnfi '^'ike AdtiiAt Cabinet, in ftsdedsini on Kiuna, has 
■h mwrWb e l i tu tfab'ftmes wtdte fi ther le^g wlngland. 
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DOlfelKlONS ar CObOBTiBSi 

Mr. Sa8tri*8 Donuoioiis T 0 K. 


tts 


On Febmay 23id 1923 the fiigbt Bpb*U» T. S. I Mnt t —i 
SuferfB report of bis depatation to Ae Dioiaiiinaa af 
Zml^ and Canada asu publidadu Tba poMBy ai^Mt of big 
miaiion was to indnoe {Jondnian Cknamaianta ta gi aa paMlitri 
efeet to tbe Imperial Confesenea resatotioni wUdk — ntniiiia 
tihat “there is an inoongmi^ between the j— flf T»«% m 

an equal member of the lW%h Empim and the — .g t of 

disamties upon British hwfoQy A«n»iwm ia 

parts of the Empire” and reeaasiBBmded “that in fta inteiaala 
of solidarity of the British Coansonwealtii, it waa daairsbiatiwt 
the rights of snoh Indiaaa to citiamship slmold ba neognisad.* 
Mr. ^tri was also aenwaflr mstmcted to loot into any ntf ier dis- 
abilities of Indians and to request their removal. In his report be 
gave a detailed acoovrit of die number of Indians resident in tta 

different Dominions, dirir economie position, the under 

which they suffered and d>A prospect of their removal. 

“Beviewing in die lic^t of actual achievement and of 
prospective reforms.” observes Mr. Sastri, “I am ^ad that the 
deputation was sent to the Dominions. The constitataonal im- 
portance to India of negotiating directly with the Dominions of 
matters of mutual interest through an accredited representative 
is too evident to need elaboration. What is less obvious is the 
educative value of such visits both for facilitating the reslisa* 
tion of the iitamediate objects in view and the promotion of a 
spirit of imperial solidarity. India has suffered in the past from 
lack of knowledge and of understanding. The progress made by 
her during the last 60 years is hardly known outside diis country. 
The average cidsen of a Dominion still regards India as a la nd of 
mixed poverty and splendour, barbaric in outlook uid aspimtion 
as well as in magnificenoe. He has had no opportunity of meeting 
Indians of refinement and culture, without which it is impossiUe 
to dissipate the phantom of superiority bom of an imperfect appreeia- 
don of Indian capacity. The incentive to active trade relations 
between India and the Dominions has also been lacking; To promote 
the personal intercourse is the best solvent of pnjudiee andtto 
only means of securing better rebtioM in the future is the pranottm 
of ^h intercourse. Of Ihe desire of the Dominions to understand 
India there can be no doubt. In the task of stimalatiog and a nlM ^ 
^ this desire the edueated people (ri India no leas than the ^vern- 
fhept pnat do their full share,” * 

divided'hstoiihree''ibri8,'.one 'rthjftibs 

'''"iii’ihimoaa 



npid to the diaMitiai of dotniBSad £idhm in dl tiMM 
M to edk et tike Inlleit infonutiaon from offieial and 


The told Indien popalation in the GommonweaU^ of Atutedia, he 
ilfit iwa ypc ori mat^ 2000 of whnn 700 were in New Soudi Wdea 
a^d 400 in Vutoria. Mahomedau predominate in dl these states. 
The maimnty aie engaged in retail trade or in agrieolturd operations. 
Tnotannee of meeeea in that oocupadon are numerwu, the most notable 
being thoae of one Mr. BadnlUh from Sind who settled in Western 
'AnataaUa «id owns 28000 aores of land and 25000 heads of sheep. 
Nearijr all Idbk prosperoos and eren whpre economic prejudice 
og&aim to detrintent* t^ remuneration for manual labour for each 
ama ia addom leas than 12 ahillings a day. Of social prejudice 
Mr. Saahri aaw little trace. So far as the restrictive side of policy 
in regard to emigration from abroad was conoemed> it commanded 
theao^rtof an overwhelming mejority who looked upon it as 
aa or ea an efc The aenaitivenesa and vigilance of both the Austidian 
Prsas and the public in this matter might be gathered from 
the faet thati in spite of repeated declarations that the Govern* 
meat of India stood by the reciprocity resolution of 1918 his 
miaaioB was in the end oritioised as an insidious attempt to seek 
a riviaion of polity by securing concessions which would make 
immigration to Australia attractive to Indians. This necessitated 
fmn Mr. Sastri an emphatic assurance to abide by tiie reciprocity 
raadntion. 


Bagaiding the eommonwealth franchise, Mr. Sastri states that he 
was informed that the Commonwedth Ejection Act of 1902 created 
aseparate omimonwedtii franchise which could not automaticdly 
fieUow from the conferring of provineid franchise on any class of 
dtiaaBi on date anbaaquent to the paning of the Act. This was not 
eiqpoiEtiad hgr jadieid autiunitgr, but it might be taken for all praotiod 
pB^paoas as nee aea tt a ti i^? a speeid Act of ^e I^edetd Parliament to 
eofamiaN thoae hi&as who were not ia eqioyment of State fran- 
ehha hafore the Agt of 1202 beeame law. This was tiie view wiudi 
Sfa'. SMtad tBidloothe ooBaBeowedth Govenanent and Mr. Bnghea, 
llm JRbbw Mni ata r , aMad that 1» (Hr. Sashri) hinl faroni^ widdn 



a lefima wiudi, but for hta rishi would 
1%a dedre to aathfy Indtan 


ladbM dUwtto ior A* Ibms of kod, Ao Goyornm—t rf 

Qaaondoad bad maoiad faAiiotiooa to wliiA Tnitiiin ninpignd in 
Ae bnww iuduairj wan on^llMtod oodor Ao 19)1 A«t ooii|r 
oAar IwonAiA ofc rtod tito Tod ka i g wore Ae Sogg Caltiftion AA 
aod Dfediy Pradneo Act. AmondineA of imlayaot aeto miiddi 1m 
tixpaatofl to iofleir Ae peeetng of legUeAm noderiog Indiwn djgStb 
for iayafid sod oid age peodone. 

Me. Saeferi Aen detaOa Ae difioolties of lodiaDa dedniaaof 
entering into Anafaalia» dtffiouiries arinng oat of inoompleto paavoeto 
wd adniarioa of mbetitatoe, «id aays that in regard to An nwttor* 
Ae Mjnnter of IntMior who adnrinisten the emigsatioD mlea hoi 
stated Aat alAoo^ Ae general praotioe abmt admitting sahstitotoa 
was to eooiae Ae privilege to persons who oame ont to aet for 
men engaged in promoting ovexseas wholesale trade between 
Amtralia «id Eastern oonntriea. Indian anhatitates were allowed to 
land ri Ae^ oame as anhaAotes for tonners, retail atore*keep«a ete.« 
on Aat they woohl leave Anatealia wiAm Area montha of 

Ae renm of Ae permanrat sendrata to Ae ConunonwealA. Ae 
attitiuk of Ae aoAoritiea seemed to Mr. Sastri to be reas o na b le 
and Ae oeJty aotion neeessary appeuad to be cloeer aomtiny of Ae 
paaspoitB issnsd by loeal Govniuaents in kdia to persona prooeeAng 
to Anatalia to malm son Aat miiy bonarihle saboritatea got pwinks. 
AO Ain. asps Mr. Sastri. aboard Aat Ae ^neii^ of equaSiy of 
oitisenAip was now leoognised in AiiafaoSa aa ritid to Ae.iooaili- 
nnanos ed firiaaAr rehtiena between varioM parts of Ae Bmpm 
Itwasea^r to on to eat s Ao efliaet of popnlsr sympaAy. baft in 
demoantiB ooantriaa Ift was Ae on^ isiuidaftioaonwlaAaTafocm 
whiA bad long bean hadsnsd by ^g****— and pialadiea oonid bo 
bsaad. 



br. Saaftri m 

of Ae^ 

. in lagai 


Aa* As 



Me. 




Cawal hlwqr at » fenar wSte tiw gmitd’ aeoso- 
'ftiliF'dept^dn'i^ of liitdiliaai£: lm(» witii tii* 

TImfiki of the pioqieetB ctf IndiaiM ffionWimigCDTe. 

1^ to Near Zeidond also/ Mr. Sgfi^ diffi- 

jodli^df geMng paaports and.aafB : *' -Neitiar iii. iinatmlia nor in 
Ncnir do '^MMam poweas anffioient edoeatioir to tain oare of 

Dootinna aaiflioritiea ^th the Beat will in the 
pwld Itolp then ts> oaeroome the ahoitoominga of defective 

edttcatioiw Notbzng^ could ho at more (ffeobuaL hdp' to tiie Indian 
vCommnnStf in tbeae dinituritlaiub.-tfinn:tBftio«Hnce:od.».8ympaiheiio 
Olid dolt o Pftw di ted repreaeatati^ of tfiefriwantrY dhageJ primarily 
adft ' dOfy of pro to e tme titonr in taw Hd l ^ Msprattaetov oflnifiana 
it appoaated in 1^, it n^hit ho pauaflUoto hnhidia tfio pnotMtion of 
&diaO hitereats in New ifaJaind and doatinUaii ihiBxa joriadietion. 
An sHomatiTe arranguneBfcwaaidhn to appaiah am Aianfr for the 
uro iJDiiiiiiiOWa 


Speakiiv laatiy about OaHodin, wince th ac e ace idoot ooe 
thooaa^ tvo hundred Indmio. baJfaf wbonii ace Si^hih Blir.. Saatri 
pointa outtiwt he ap^ied knaaaif Aaia te the taids:af aeourifip 
federaL franchiae lor auch IndiaM who do aoh alread|y aajiv it-aad’ 
obtain i^rineial and monidpal fta B aibae iar fediapa. it BtMA <5r 
Ino^a. The Prime Minuter bad pamumad tbd at Iho aaolmt 
fareiHable inmnent ParlnaimBt ennW be appcon^ed iar paatol 
Iraoebite on temu and oonditinu Maatffiol wlh Ihoae vriddk gneamo i f 
exerciee of that right by the dtiaKaa gaearatlir. Tba 

•easmhio rivalry between the wbike and ^ m m whit a naaa m 
i^rit^ Cplwmlne ww more acnte thaa in any other peat al tba 
l^t^iiuikma' In auoh an atmoa^me it vaa difficidttocxpaetur 
ipedifKlie iqitiative on the part of Ro vi o B iB i ankhechiaa, bat dl ^ 
aigna pointed to the softening of pn^jodm and broadoiing of eiuiBa. 
Feraiatent efforts would appear to be neeemry for umaa time pet w 
order to oomplete the task of pditioal edoeatfon withoetwhiAne 
dddil odM be effected in a demoerade eoantry. lb Britiih Cahur 
SaMri was not bopefnl of imthedSate leanHik bdtef the 


Miofc of lea Toeot . 
<s vimftdpWdeMr what good aetadb^ aeartied 


but Uidittofc 

>ajai i l ti i a i Fdtav w» tba attentmi of tbo world to* 
aooa becBBe tiw 
1J1S9 nd ^ Kfw e d ihe 




bis sbroag spsHdihea ;oa tbs salgsofc soon ^mst biun (iba fwroar Md 
iaflaanoa tbatiis ^iiossassad witb the GovannBBnii'haTe and in Impecifl 
drdas abroad- idr-fiaateisaiisaioniras baidadjn a.gr«i(li.saBBess 
JSodaiate ;fKnbrib> .'$ndia> Sant notsiatbs ta ad u i g bss iiBSsansa oootri* 
faiitiion4uid<<dfosiB«a^fi» oadpsttbsooBfiMsd ««BBts^ lliiSsiMnnd 
baw^nftfeaidyiiifeibjuw aDangbaMain^ J . 

MtfibttBdARsad. -dU Iba MmOnai £tar obsswadattiba tiasa:— 

‘“ifcasdDUBifluitg Jbo s s e a Bia tirfBans as iaaMnad 0 SMto ^ #ii 
^ansilllMr to itfoMT <qpan l^a dssra 
Aad^aanimlilhigiajQralearasBaibttBadova tins 



laC IwaSr^SaTl STSitliStSSmm 

ftsbinBaw^infoas an aoioaisk.flM Demimoaa fcoair vbaM fb 
pdl dM drim mi what a fmm dns " tad p iDe i i^ ** am fa affaefe 
bs asdanad la^ IW i nfa n t says; Ahnnt avaiy " whila''BdioB iiM| 
da aslonr fsaHna. asd law wadd taastioos jirassao mts n d i r lor 
afatian. Adi itpofata oak bow olhar Brilub dommioin bava dadt 
wdha fBoyaoi *‘tbafcis SiBipirB*wida in its maaifastrtioa.** by gio^ 
cUUiv *aa MsmpiniisiQg * wbdo* foliqr.'’ 



like Esi^ k « terri tor y wkiek owee ito dave- 
lopeMnt memly to ludibn e n to rprito. In ^ rime of tile 
Oeiwen e dmini et r e tio B, b^ie tM leal woild war. agrieel- 
taie wee eoooamped by peerible wayi and Ike GenBMw 
reiBaed that ladieae ere aaaM faetor ia tim tirade dsralo|mMit 

of tiiat territiny. iiter the war, when qaairioB anee in the Leagoe 
of Siatioae ae to wkne toil torrHery dtoadd he aBowed to he ad- 
anmietored. India aa an oriikad ammker tri 11» Tieajnn p r ^ oaed 
tint mandate eheidd be gtont to Boflaad. And tbra eamo the 
Briritii admiaistrarioD wi^ ia ocmtrolted by toe Goloddi OSee. 
In apito of the imt tiut Indiana m tola totritoiy toeidd raaeive 
agnel tireahnent wito toe Enropenna, boto of wham are aaambma of 
tiaa L ea gn e tinder iriwae maiirtato flto Ritito are adtimriatBe:^ the 
tantony, theGoremmaBt baveahown tiMnaeiraa tfaeonaging the 
Indmn trade and to foUew tke badof toair eater OuieTnaaniit of 
Kenya. A ateady attempt ia being made to pile ctoahffiriea open 
tito Indian aettiam and ermi to reatriet i m mjgi a lio n. 

In April 193S a ymj aaribaa aboatran aieoa in Tanganyika 
territory. The loeal r d mi n iatrarion poblitoed tirraa onfin aa ee a, tiie 
fint ba^ a profita tax o id to a n ee, toe aeaood a padha’ and firratoek 
daalen’ ordinaiiea. and the toird a tiadea lieeoiiDg orffinwna. Hiey 
ware all directed againat the Indune. Oatennblf toeaa m eaa ni e a were 
of general ^^liearioe. They ware drat aobonttod eoiifidratia% m draft 
to the Darea-aalaam Ckaatoer of Commwoe, and were amrorad at a 
Gonamittee meeting attMided by oidy three membeia of tfato body. 
When tile faeta eaaBeto ‘be kB^n.« fiill meeting of the Ckairim waa 
hdd whidi atrongly dia a pp ro rad of them, bn tim grrand that they 
wete prmnataia in anti nd to relo pad tonitwy like Tangaiyilm Thia 
Ckaaiker waa comiwBed meatiy of Eim^aaiia, ao that even non- 
dMal Staopean riew waa agmait tire ordinanoea. Tim In&n 
oomamiinty waa naato ie oa a iitodtotoematteriihoii^itt api ae Bid ed 
9i par eent. oftoa mananOa pqpnhUieD. In efti^ timetoor^ tim 
imw lagiahitioa waa dinatad agahrit new ob^* 

tiaia aidliaah taaatowtipM rto aa t. B la aafialariwy to note 
toadaia of aB otitermdienaHiiai amneiatad'tiHniBeiwM wBh toe Biffiaa 

In of tim^najaeiaaf-prototoi BgiiaattoamtoattmeB. it may 
ba aaolid’ % mila ^toBte of toe ptorlnona agaiaat width pntait haa 

■ lOfvnMia' • 


‘Btz TdwBi tit 

llelliilMMMa 

The finfe Oidiomoe invoMt • te of faar por eook. «» 
tke ptofo of bonoMi, ttadai, indoitriM aad pnrftMiBM in Iho 
tor ri t a ry, proTided tbrt profita for aiof ymt npl oanoidiof taw 
thQuasod ihfllinp oliali be tempt from tilo pRoSfai te for teob pwb 
Erofite oo toaiHootioiM euried oatdde tfae territoiy wtea eilhar 
oontocdled from the territory or when profite from cote botemei 
wero reoeiTed in the tenitoiy are to teteamd. The eaMDiptiem 
indade tim lale or export ^ any person <d stook bred by hteod^ 
or pioAioe, inelnding dairy prodnoe of bis own r*tTrbd*m or tenn* 
medual praelitwners and dentistsi and tte sahiy or wives of ponaaai 
employed in a bostneea. 

Asse s a ore are given wide powers, anfaseet to appeale to fiw 
Conr^ only after obieotions to assessment hare been beioi** 
hand given in writing to the Assessor and orders of the Aassssar 
have been carried out. It is made obligatory on Ae maaatir 
of a bosioeas to ddiver every year a statement d prates to die Aasamsr, 
wh^er die some of prcdts were liable to tax or not. In oaoe* 
bosinros is oontrdled outside territory, the Assessor is e m p o w e re d to 
fix a reasonable assessment having reterd to the rate of prtet nsoall^ 
earned by a bosineas of a similar natore in similar eirenmatanees. 

Aooonnts in English 

Hie provision regarding die keei^os of aecoonts in English nms : 

*' If any accounts kept by a person liable toldeliver a statement or 
profits and necessary for the purpose of ascertaining the liability or 
the extent of liabfiity of the profits of a business to the profits tax 
are not in the English language or in Swdiite written in Endish 
character, the Assessor may cause accounts to be translated into 
Enidwb and the expense of so doing shdl be borne by the owner of 
the bosineas aud be recoverable as profits tax in arrears *. 

Briore assessment of tax, deductions for wear and teur and 
replacement of maolunery will be aUowed. The general penalty for 
an ofltenee against this ordinance is a maximum of two tiiousand 
sMlhngB fine, or one year’s imprisimment, or both. The ordinanee 
also abolishes the Gormao Indosbries Tax. 


Second Ordinaiioe. 

The seoond j^inanoe providee for thalioendng of pedlos| aaiifi 
Huetesek dealers who brqr hrewtook widi a view to their retels it 
piite. Eineiy pe^aod Ihre-stook dwdsv »*■* hweafter fodi A 
^tiiime, die fee for this bring SO shiiBBgs for a year^aad 10 item 



luliTair. The lioenae •lui]l be oMfijifiTe fnly in the" ^Hehieter 
jnb-dkrfirieb for irhidi it ielfiMitttidl, but can ffthout any aiMi t b n ^ i ee 
te vditir areas liy the eniloit^ment df idle adtainut^vf 
B'tfee'Seenaidi’^effeerbeKeTev’^iiitiihe'H^^ jhi^ tg 

iaiep ei OidMlMfilf inte^^ adoount to enable ah toeorate aw e ^ ;- 
aaNMcof ldi pM^ itoSer &e €rit ordihaitoe, or is Ukebr to eir^e 
fgaili totfr 4e ittalf eciiiBiM bis Heensihg feie op to ihe maaimaia <tf 

Jii adiiikbaiSre hffiohr paj, wiidioat asaigoing reaaim. 
aid^iit ie sgfsad lie ^ wvemor, the grant pf Beenae 
iir~"iiwihi ' i" UnwiM" at ^e. A lioenae ia. not to be 
aeiliiail or heiioocd. aad oeimdaons of any licensee are to 
heoodaaedhf tfceeooitaBliheiieeoae. The licensee most dipir this 
on doMind bo aagr ndainialBafiao ofieer> any member of ihe pofioe 
fone^OHBrynaMie^ ohMnlha lieeosn negotiates, or offers to do 
orbteaaiylHMhieaei or angr peamioO'srhose pTivate liuid or pramiaes 
a fodhr or n firoisti^ dealer is tend. Jhafoaal to show tike liomiae 
wS amhe Urn Bride tooBnonet WiHiegiig 10 ridllings. A Prike 
M wmf nofiMfliiii jorfhoriMil W this officer eon inspect 
the peAei'W pack if ilto pedler e aulanon os the Ordinanee. It riiail 
he open to aiqr ei the penonB a nriawjhefl to demand the ptodndaon 
of the Heenee or My one nattAdned hp them to apprehend andi 
offender and eonrej or eanee hhn to he ecn w pnd before a Megiatcate. 

TUid Qrfiimoee. 

The thud Ordinanee reqairee penone eanying bed toade* 
baeuMMi indnetriM end profearione to take a Komee every year 
aftor.peyment oio iee varymg from lOl to 4 hnndmd ehiffings aoooid- 
ing to the natote of the trade. Feilnre to take oot a Ueenae wiU 
lendtin afine uptotwohaiidredriiilliAga and ioiiher 30 ehSlings 
for earii day goring which the cemtoavenfion oontimiea. Under 
riiie Oidumnce ae wall, if a Hoanaiiig officer apptehendi th»* the 
lieMiae aronld h^to keep an intolligiUe account hu acoorate asaaar 
mriit orwto likity to eva& the profita tea. be may extend the fee 
to 400 riiillihga. Every trading license ehaH be kept on too piMshne 
to wldeli it riintee and ihall. at the^ request of any edimnisttniave 
offiew or any member of the pdKee fbroe. be prodoMd for Ua 
inipeotioD at all reaaonsible hour. The ortonenee ^vee power to 
dm Oovarnbr to prohibB trndtog in epeeilled areas. The ordinance 
mtop Kngl i rii or Swahito in Enifisb 

ehn% | ita , ' « pipvitotoitoaB eonw; totooper eitw too nap&y 

eeooiiato'. :intoe:seid'iiiMMi?r 



THREE OSDINARCRE }4S 

Umm- orc^DaiieM oame iota {oro« from lit April sad on 31st 
Monh tbe Dsr-erSaham Indian AasoeiatioD, wbi^ is t&e main 
association in Tanganyika, wired to aQ branoh aasodafeioas nob to pay 
Trade Lfoenses and in protest to close shops from the Ist of Aprfl. 
This was followed and Indian settlers then passed through a 
stage of intense persecution. 

Under the Glermans in pre*war times once a trading license was 
issued it was permanent and transferrable. The new legislation required 
a fresh license to be taken out each year, under heavy penalties, and 
the trading community was thus placed at the mercy of the authorities 
from year to year. It was alleged that the new legislation was sub- 
stantially a re-enactment of existing German laws. Ihis is quite 
incorrect, since only one of the ordinances coloorably resemUed one of 
tiie old German laws, and that in only a minor degree, ^e other 
two ordinances were quite new. 

The traders, the. great minority of whom were Indians, but others 
were foreigners, were required to keep their books in En ^ ^h , though 
the English language had no special privilege in this mandat^ terri- 
tory, and though trade books hiwi hitherto been kept in the' 
language of the trader. 

The local officials were informed that the trading community 
intended to protest against the new legislation to the British 
Government, but they nevertheless insisted upon enforcing the laws. 
In order that they might not bind themselves to apparent acceptance, 
the traders in several places decided that as they bad been warned 
that they would be prosecuted if they did not take out fresh licenses, 
they would not open their shops. At a place called Lindi several 
traders were sentenced to fine and imprisonment (though this was held 
to be ultra vires) for trading without the necessary Uoenses. They 
were held for twenty hours at the police station without food or 
water. At one place even the natives received an official warning 
against supplying the Indians with their food produce. At 
another 14 Indian merchants were sentenced to a fine of 600 
shillings or three months’ rigorous imprisonment for not having 
made the required profits tax returns. Other prosecutions were 
threatened. Some of the traders paid tbe fine whilst others went 
to prison, though it was urged that tbe sentences and the very 
prosecutions were illegal — in any case they were monstrously dispro- 
portionate, — since the returns need not be made before May 1. llie 
Indian population in Tanganyika was seething with indignation at tills 
ezereise of official pressure, which would never have been dreamt of 
or permitted had the traders been white Britishers. 

The '* Dar-es-salaam Times,” which is the only newspaper in»ittiA(^' 
territory, European-owned and edited, and not always friendly to 
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Indiaui oombonted fin Indian ol^Mfioiu to the offondiqg lam 
andatroiy^ iuigadfinCIUtmaarteiiadntAisil^ida jndyuldte tha 
nnanimow mpMdfian. Ha Bntiah Gnwiminwwt manwadhii *i» aa 
that tha n d fa wa w ai aoavha arnfandad i^iac fin aaoe^of ioQ 
dnpi^fiiai iinai fin Cto ne w xar and tha nnincal zn Sii^^nd of tmo ^ 
tingniabed Xdc&d laaden anthoriiad to idaoa all the {aefai befcna 
the authoritiea in Emhnd. The Galoidal OSea homver tarned a 
deaf ear to idl laineaBiitHlaone. Migor Onnsby GarOt fin Colonial 
Under Secretarr, aald in rofl^ to interpcihationB in tb H. of Com* 
mona that fin Oidiiiainea an aatfied fada and eaaaot be renoked. 

LiJadalASS a aoanumtqna anaomeed that "the OoTorn* 
rnent of ln£a ban ben ia ooTTfiqKnKleDOB wifii the India office 
regarding the objieefionaUe proelnonB of Aa profit a tax ordinanoe, 
pedlara’ and liTe*atodc dealonf oidmaiMa, and tradea Hoennng on£* 
naneei which were reoeafiy enacted by the Tanganyika Government. 
The Secretary of State for fin Cotooiea has decided neither to repefi 
nor anepnd ocdinanoei. The queefion, however, of introdnoing 
certain ameadmenta into them znll be oomidered by the Secretary 
of State in conanltation with ^e Governor.*' 



The Kenya Affair 

Bt br the moat faanidftbla of Indian pioUemi of 192S wai 
Ae aftnation in Kenya. It came to be raiaed into an Impnial 
problen. That Colony had been boflt up by Indian labour and: 
Indian capital ; Indian aetclera were there long before the Britiab ; 
they largely out-number the European population. NerertheleaB 
for aome time they have been labouring under the moat diamefnl 
diaabilitiea impoaed more and more by the white aettlera who are now 
trying to ouat the Indian from the country. Of the ^aabilitiea, the 
moat unjust ia a prohibition against the transfer to bdians of 
agricultural lands in the highlands of the Colony wlueh constitute 
the best lands, on the plea of racial segregation, branding the 
Indian as an inferior, unclean race, and these lands are now 
entirely held by Europeans. The inadequate representation of the 
Indian population upon the Legislative Council ; their political help* 
lessness despite their large stake in the economic life of the Colony, 
and the difficulty which has recently been threatened in the way of 
free immigration, have long been matters of the very gravest concern. 
During tiie years 1921 and 1922, race feeling between the Indian 
and <^e European settlers rose to such a height that the relations 
between the two communities became extremely strained. (For tiw 
affidra of Kenya in these years the reader is referred to previoua 
isaues of this REOISTKB-) 

In September 1922 a Colonial Office despatch was sent to E^nya 
containing joint proposals for a settlement of the trouble there. These 
terms were tiie result of joint deliberations between the Coloidal and 
India Offices in consultation with the Government of India, and were 
designed to carry into effsict the resolution of the 1921 Imperial Con* 
ferMce acknowledging the doctrine of equal citisenship. The terms 
put forwa]^ as a basis of settlement provided for a common electoral 
franchise, {unperty and educational qualifications so as to permit of the 
enfranchisement of a minimum of 10 per cent, of the adult 
population. There was to be no segregation in oommeraial or resi* 
dential areas, residents to comply with the sanitation and building 
bye-laws of the Colony. No restriction on immigration was proposed 
but the C aloniiJ Office retained the right of restriction, should 
Kenya be tinreatened by an undue influx of Asiatics. It also desired 
to reserve the huhlands for Europeans. These proposals reanltsd 
f^om oonfeienoes between Mr. Edward Wood, u. p., on behalf of tiM 
Oolonia] Cffiee, imd Loid Winterton of the India Offioe. They 
trim sttbaeqaenl^ confimed; on Mr. OrmsbyGore’a reeoBBendn* 

«(•) 
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tiooi by the Dake of Devonshire. On reoeiiA of this desptioh 
which was brought to tiie Colony by the Oovernor. Sir Robert 
Ooi^doQ. the Earopean settlers at once rose in revolt They starts 
military prei»rations to oppose the terms and in a mnaber of 
meetings threatened to murder the Indians. A peremptory demand 
was made by the White settlers for Mr. Ormsby*Gore*s retirement 
from the Colonial Office. So great had the white menSice assumed 
proportions in December — January that the Indian settlers had to 
cable to the Home and Indian Government for protection. At last 
on representationB sent from India the Governor tried to pacify 
the Whites. Week-end conferences were held at Nairobi between 
Sir R. Coryndon and the representatives of the two contending 
communities separately. The Europeans objected to the principle 
of a common fraueuuo, also to non-segregation in residential areas, 
and the absencj c lestrictions upon immigration. They considered 
that ‘restricted immigration is the only means of safeguarding the 
country from Indian domination and the native workers from Asiatic 
competition.' Indians, on the other hand, recognised in the proposals 
of the Wood-Winterton agreement a genuine attempt to solve the 
problem in terms of the Imperial Conference resolution, and inspite 
oi the fact that they did not meet entirely the Indian claims, were 
inclined to favour acceptance of the terms if they were not changed. 
They refused to accept any modification of the proposals already made 
as these constituted the irreducible minimum of their clains. An 
agitation was nused for non-payment of taxes if the white threats 
were carried out. In the end the conferences resulted in the Kenya 
Legislative Council elections being postponed for twelve months, or 
for sudi short time as the Governor may determine, with a view to 
work out the conditions of the new constitution. 

In January 1923 Sir Robert Coiyndon in opening the Eu- 
ropean Convention — known as the White Setters’ Parliament — 
disclosed confidentially the true import of the new proposals 
which eased the situation to some extent from the European 
point of view. The Governor was asked to go to London, and 
the Convention gave an assurance that its members would do all 
in their power to discourage and prevent direct action locally 
during the negotiations in London, ' provided that no step be taken by 
the Imperial Government during that time to force an issue.’ The 
Convention, however, reserved its freedom should the London Con- 
erence break down, to resort to direct action, to take the law into 
their own hands. It passed a resolution: ‘But if through the ill- 
considered advice of his Majesty’s Ministers his loyid subjects 
be forced into action prejudicial to peace and abhorrent and ruinous 
to thenselvcBi then full responsibility for such a oaknity must 
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nife on tbose adTuen who inigooranM of orindiffannh totho iniB 
iffttos iaTol?6d> shall have adTised his Msjestj to ■ atmfc ion a poBqy 
duastrou to the totaro White ooloaisation of Afrioa and the welfato 
of millions of his Majesty’s Afrioan snbjeots, and> tiie Gonvention 
believes, oaloolated to endanger the integrity of the Empire.’ When 
this pieoe of news was eabled to England Sir Bobert 
M. P., ex*Chief Justice of East Afrioa, asked Mr. Ormsby*Goro in 
Parliament for confirmation of the information conveyed in tiia 
above telegram and, if it were true, whether, in view of the fact that 
the convention had reserved to itself the right to take direct action 
should the proposed Conference break down, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies approved of the Gbvernor’s leaving the Colony. To 
this Mr. Ormsby*Gore made no adequate reply. 

Here in India public meetings were held all over the country ; tin 
Indian press, both vemacular and English, expressed itself in the moat 
vehement language ; addresses were presented to the Viceroy by pub* 
lie bodies of all shades of opinion, as well as by the Indian Legir 
latnre. The Council of State at Delhi passed Mr. Sastri’s resolution 
on Kenya (aee'pp. 273,276). Early in 1923 the GolonisJ Office invited 
the Governor of Kenya, accompanied by delegations represmting 
both the European and Indian oommunities, to proceed to London 
for the purpose of discussing the terms of a final s^lemenb On March 
18th the chambers of the Indian Legislature elected their own deputa- 
tion, consisting of two members of the Assembly and one of the 
Council of State, Messrs Sastri, J. Dwarkadas and Kamat, to co- 
operate with the Kenya Indians, and to exercise all possible influence 
in their support. All the deputations reached England in April and 
negotiations were carried on in the next two months between the 
India office, the Colonial office, tbe Indian and the European deputa- 
tions. The Government of India, too, did not fail to ^ht for the 
Indians, warning the Secretary of State that if the decision went 
against the Indians in Kenya, there would probably arise a strong 
agitation for tiie severance of India’s connection with the British* 
Commonwealth, and for the adoption of retaliatory measures ai^nst 
the Colonies. 

In April and May there was a huge propagandist campaign in 
England carried on by the Indian and European delegations (p. 616). 
Mr. Sastri raised a great agitation, addressed numberless ]^blie 
ueeoiogs, and secured the support of leading IaImut and liberal 
members of Parliament to the Indian cause. Whfle 'the case was 
still under consideration in London, rumours resched India ra 
advene decisioh bad been arrived at in the matter of the highl a n d 
ud the ftanohiae. On Jnly flint, in consequence of the widrspr^ 
aiudeti which was aroos^ a resolution was moved and ca ni efl 
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in dha LagidatiTe AiMmUy reoommending the OoTemor Qenenl hi 
CounoQ to more His Bf <qe8ty's Gorernmeat to oonoade tiie deim 
edrsnoed by the Indian residents in Kenya. Almost simnitaneoasly 
an influential deputation of the Council of State approached the 
Viceroy with expressions of alarm as to the consequence wbidi might 
ensue if Indian claims were not admitted (see pp. S13i31S]l Within 
the next week, howerer, the decinons of His Majesty’s Gioremment 
were announced by Beuter. The main decisions may he summarised 
as follows 

It was laid down that the general policy to be ohserred in Kenya 
was the protection of the paramount interests of the African popula- 
tion. This wu altogether a new move of circumvention. It was 
considered that the existing system of Government was best cal- 
culated to achieve this aim; and the immediate grant of res- 
ponsible Government which had been urged by (he White settlers 
was considered to be out of the question. But contrary to the opinion 
expressed by Indian sentiment, a decision was arrived at in 
favour of communal representation. The common electoral roll was 
turned down. This system, under which the Indian community 
was to have five elected representatives in the Legislative Council, 
was regarded as best in the circumstances, because it was com- 
patible with African representation in doe season, and with Arab 
representation immediately. The policy of segrergation as between 
Europeans and Asiatics in townships was, in deference to Indian 
opinion, to be abandoned. On the other hand, the reservation of the 
highlands for Europeans was to be maintained. On the vital question 
of immigration, it was laid down that legislation discriminating against 
Indian entry into Kenya could not be countenanced ; but this state- 
ment of principle was artfully qualified by the suggestion that some 
further control to protect economic irtorests of the Africans was 
required 1 

Besentment at the Decision. 

This decision of the Home Government was issued in the form 
of a lengthy White Paper (see p. 363). The strongest resentment 
was aroused in India by this announcement. Ac(journments, both of 
the Council of State and of the Legislative Assembly, were proposed 
to consider tho situation. Long strings of questions were pot but 
^ey elicited only halting replies from the Govt. An adjournment of 
the Assemlly to discuss the Kenya affair was ruled out of order 
(p. 3iC). A Bill by Dr. Gour to regulate the entry into residence in 
British India of persons domiciled in other Briti^ possessions was 
introduce^ considered and passed by the Legislativa Assembly in one 
day M a protest against the recent deoirion. In proroguing the 
AaiaaUy oa the f^wing day. Lord Beading defined the attitude 
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ths) 6tsvwiiiB6iii! of Intfia. in tlis> diinrert tomui Hs Mid : 
n 0 Mi of tho dsoirion rogoiding: E<^ya. <—»■ tb' iiM' and to 
m 7 Gk>Teniment no leas tiban to you as a. groat and & dir 

appointment ; for India had made the eanse of in Eeiqra 

her own. As his Maiesty’s GoTornment has atatedt this deoisioD 
oonfliots on material points with the strongly expressed views of my 
Government as laid before the Cabinet by the Secretary of State for 
India. India’s representations were folly placed before His BleJeaty's 
Government, and received most patient and careful consideration ; 
but we must record our deep regret that His Majesty’s 
Government could not feel justified in giving greater effect 
to them. We are conscious that there were important 
aspects, perhaps not sufficiently understood by us, wMoh 

His Idajesl^’s Government were called upon to weigh and to 
determine, and we fully appreciate and acknowledge their hearty 
efforts to arrive at a iair and equitable conclusion. They have 
announced their decision, and the Gtovemment of India must consider 
it, and arrive at its conclusions ; if submission must be made, then 
with all due respect to His Majesty’s Government, it can only be 
under protest” In August the views of the Government of India 
were again set forth at length, (p. 377). While acknowledging the 
difficulty of the issues, and the care and attention that His Majesty’s 
Government had devoted to India’s claims, they did not conceal their 
feeling of disappointment at the result ; and they reserved the right 
to make further representations with a view to reopening these 
decisions when a legitimate opportunity offered. 

The Imperial Conference. 

Then came the famous Imperial Conference of 1923. Sir Tqj 
Bahadur Saptu and H. H. the Maharsga of Alwar were the Govern* 
ment of India nominees to this Conference. In the first revulsion of 
feeling against the Kenya decision, influential public feeling both in 
India and Kenya was against India participating in the (Onference. 
But Sir Tej Bahadur prepared himself for a last strenuous fight on 
the question of Indians Abroad, and the case that he presented stands 
as a monument of advocacy on behalf of India. On October 24th the 
Indian case was formally taken up by the Conference, and Dr. Sapm 
succeeded in getting two mere days for its discussion. It was resumed 
on the 29th and was not finally concluded until October 31st. On the 
first day when the Conference came to consider the question of Indiana 
overseas, Loid Peel,* as leader of the Delegation, opened the case for 
India. He dwelt upon the unanimity of Indian opinion, and the 
Jnstioe of the Indian came. He also cited India’s great, actual and 
potential, importance to the em]^re as an argument for the expediSiicy 
of meeting ker rightful demand. Lord Peel web followed by Sir Tej 
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Babidar&pra who reooaoted the depth to which Indian opinion 
had hean atirred. and described the iiitolerable humiliation under 
which ithe laboured through the treatment meted out to her nationals 
in other parts of the Empire. Ho put forward an eloquent and 
reasoned apiwal for the execution of the 1921 Besolution adumbrating 
a machinery for consultation between the Government of India and 
the Dominion Governments on the questioti os to how best and 
how soonest efifect might be given to it. He vigorously controverted 
a memorandum circulated to the Conference hy General Smuts, 
which had attempted to disprove any connection between Imperial 
citizenship and the exercise of civic rights in the different Dominions 
and Colonies.' According to the General, citizenship of the Empire 
could not override the hx kga of its component parts. This 
memorandum, which had ' further proceeded to suggest that the 
Conference would be well advised to rescind the 1921 Eesolution, did 
not survive Sir Tej Bahadur’s spirited attack. Turning to the 
Kenya question. Sir Tej Bahadur amplified the observations already 
made by the Secretary of State for India, forcibly drawing the 
attention of His Majesty’s Government to the sinister effects which 
this decision had already exercised upon the Indian political situa- 
tion. After briefly referring to the grievances of Indians in other 
colonies and protectorates, he pleaded powerfully for an examitistiou 
of the whole question, in consultation with the authorities concerned, 
by a committee to bo appointed by the Government of l-idia. In 
the case of the Union of South Africa which was not a party to 
the iS21 Besolution, Sir Tej Bahtidur Sapru expressed the hope 
that ihe Government of India might be allowed to maintain an sger>t 
who would serve os an intermediary between Indian nationals and 
the Union Government. 

The Beplies of the Dominions. 

After the representations of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had been 
eloquently reinforced by the M.aharaia of Alwar, the various Dominion 
delegations made their replies. They did noi; much favour Dr. 
Sapru’s proposal of a Committee, bvU; neither were they hostile 
like Genl. Smuts. The Prime Minister of Canada observed that 
in eig'tt out of the nine Provinces of tiie Dominion, Indians did 
not suffer any legal or political disability. .In the ninth 
]^vince, British Columbia, he stated that the present -difficulties 
in conceding the franchise to Indians were due not :to .distinction 
of colour but to complex economie and political considerations. 
The q.«estion whether natives of India resident in Canada should 
be granted Dominion parliamentary franchise on the same terms 
os native Canadians was uecessai% one for Pariiamont alone to 
deteruine. He promised that the matter would ht suhniiiked to 
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that body for consideration when the Franchise Law came up ior 
revision. He was somewhat doubtful whether the solution of the 
problem would be facilitated by the visit of a committee appoint 
to confer with the committee from India, if such a step were desired* 
The Prime Minister of Australia stated that representatives of 
every shade of politici&l thought in his country had shown sympathy 
with the claim that lawfully domiciled Indians should enjoy fuU 
citizen rights. He felt that in view of this position there was no 
necessity for an Indian Committee to visit Australia, but he gave 
an assurance that on his return to Australia he would consult his 
colleagues as to the implementing of the 1921 Resolution. The 
Prime Minister of New Zealand welcomed the visit of a committee 
from India, stating that his country already practically gave resident 
natives of India the same privileges as those enjoyed by the Anglo* 
Saxon race. The Prime Minister of Newfoundland made plain 
that there was no distinction whatever between Indian British 
subjects and other citizens, either in the matter of emigration 
or in the matter of the franchise. Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald, 
the Minister of External Affairs in the Irish Free State, made 
the most remarkable statement when he expressed sympathy 
with the Indian claims. It was from South Africa that the onlv 
note of dissent emanated. Gerreral Smuts held out no hope of any 
further extension of the political rights of Indians in the Union, 
and expressed himself as unable to accept Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’a 
proposal. So far as the Colonies were concerned, the Secretary of 
State, on behalf of His Majesty's Government, cordially accepted the 
scheme of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru that there should be full con* 
sultation and discussion between the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and the Committee appointed by the Government of In^ 
upon all questions affecting British Indians domiciled in British 
Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated Territories. More important 
still, while reminding the Conference that the British Government 
had recently come to certain decisions as to Kenya, and stating that 
he saw no prospect of those decisions being modified, the Colonial 
Secretary promised to give careful attention to such representatiooB 
as the Committee appointed by the Gtevernment of India might 
desire to make to him. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, however, again made 
it plain that the recent Kenya decision could not be accepted as 
find by the people of India. 

The Colonies’ Committee. 

The main outcome of the Imperial Conference wiwtheacceptaoee 

by His Majesty's Government of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru a pr^^ 
ior « euDudezalaoD of the section by a committee appointed oy toe 
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Go?»nimeiit of India. Thii onmmittoe oams to Ba Kunm m tin 
*Ool<niiM CWmitftee.* Sabaaqnantiy this oommittoa wm onnatitated 
imdsr tile presidenoy of Mr. Hope Simpaon, a liberal u.p., who ia 
widely trorted in India, and the otiier membera were Hia Highneaa 
the Alia Khan, ^ B. Bobertaon, Diwan Bahadur T. Bangaohariar, 
and Mr. K. C. Boy. 

Following upon the Kenya award, atatutory action waa ahortly 
taken 1^ the lomd adminiatration on the franchiae question. Adult 
auffrage on communal lines was conferred upon Indians. It was open 
for the Ghivemment of India Committee to make representations 
for an increase in the number of seats allotted to Indians, and for the 
registration of dU Totera on a common electoral roll. As regards im* 
migration, the Government of India took the opportunity to urge the 
postponement of tiie bill giving effect to the decision of His 
Miyesty’s GOvt. until such time as the Colonies Committee should 
have an opportunity of examining the question of the restrictions 
therein embodied. The introduction of the bill was postponed at the 
instance of the Colonial Office ; and the Government of India received 
an assurance that ample opportunities would be afforded for the 
expression of their views, and that earnest attention would be given 
to any representation which the Colonies Committee desired to make. 

In the following pages are given all the important papers relating 
to Kenya, namely, — 

1. The Statement of the Indian Deputation to Whitehall. 

2. The Indian Memo, to the Premier. 

3. The Kenya White Paper. 

4. The Gkivt. of India resolution on the last. 

5. Kenya Debates in Parliament. 

6. Tke Imperial Conference Proceedings. 
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Sutcment by the Indian Deputation 

On thnr retnra from England in Augnat 1923 , Measn. Saatari. 
Eamat aim Dwarkadas issued the following statement to the prees. 
detailing their work in England in connection with the Kenya depu* 
tation : — ^ ir 

main heads dispute between our countrymen and the 
White settlers of Kenya were : (1) Segregation, (2) Right of Purdiase 
in the highlands, (3) Common franchise and adequate representa* 
tion in the Legislative Council, and (4) the Right of Free Immigration. 
Our case succeeded only under the first head. The second and third 
heads have ^one directly against us. The fourth has also gone against 
us, but indirectly — not on the ground originally apprehended but on 
a different ground. India’s heart yearned for equal citizenship of 
the Commonwealth ; the settlement gives us a citizenship inferior to 
that of the White population. The settlement does not discuss ouF 
claim to equality at all. No reason is given for its denial now, no 
hope is held out for the future. Our mission, therefore, has mot 
with almost complete failure. 

One feature of general satisfaction deserves mention. The iiw 
terests of the African native are declared paramount and entitled to> 
precedence over those of the immigrant communities. The Colonial 
Office have asserted or according to them reasserted, their trusteeship 
of the Native. It involves as a corollary the denial of Responsibio 
Government for a IPng time to come to the people of the Colony. 
Indians are told to rejoice with the natives of Kenya at having 
escaped subjection to a narrow oligarchy of white settlers; poor 
comfort to those that had every right to expect equal citizenship aad 
equal partnership in the Commonwealth. 

Acknowledomrntb fob help. 

When the Deputation" arrived in London at the end of April, 
propaganda of the other side had gained ground to an alarming 
extent. The air was full of lying stories of deep-laid plots on the 
part of Indians to acquire political supremacy in Kenya to annex the 
Colony to India and to defraud the Natives and Whites alike of their 
just rights. It seemed doubtful that we could produce any impress 
sion at all. Friends and champions, however, came forth and gave 
valiant help. In the ranks of the press we should make gnteful 
mention of the “ Daily News ” the “Daily Herald” the “Manchester 
Guardian” the “Observer” and the “Nation.” Associations got 
up meetings in furtherance of our cause like the Anti-Slavery league 
to give but one instance. Opportunities were given us to araress 
small groups of members of Parliament. We lie under ^ecial oblig;^ 
tions to the Theosophical Society in Ijondon and to the British auxiL 
Kary of the National Conference in Delhi, for airanging the gMt 
Queen’s Hall demonstration and a number of gathenngs in ▼ano^ 
towns as well as for continuous and unremitting attention to the 
cause of India. The social position, personal influence and untinu 
industry of the Lady Emily Lutyens were at our 
Jinarajadasa brought to pur aid mo^ng aloquenw and 
Out of many other individuals heli^ a few jaast be mlecM M 
deserving in a special degree the grati^de of India. It an 

impertinmoe to pSm Mr. Andrw. Wio kfadlSd 

his character and his uneqnaDed 

prohleiik gave his words an anthon^ that ^ 

to his cleaMijdited humanity mart he oren M mnA 

©Ui«p s^e mses for the final acknowledgment of the Afncaa 
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Natiyes’ paramount interest. Mr. Polak^ lidless watcher of India’s 
weal in Britain as well as overseas, often criticised but not thanked 
equally often, was practically in charge of our deputation’s activity 
and never grudged time, energy or money. Our good fortune secured 
us the sympathy and aid of the Rev. Dr. Oldham, whose lively sense 
of justice and human brotherhood is united in rare sagacity and 
power of persuasion. His Highness the Aga Khan, it needs scarcely 
toe said, throughout guided our counsels and ungrudgin^y employed 
the skill and resourcefulness of a remarkable personality in the cause 
which during several years he has made his own. No list, however 
meagre, of our indebtedness could be complete which did not make 
prominent mention of that great service rendered by the party which 
. now forms His Majesty’s opposition, in allowing its spokesman in 
* Parliament to promise that, when it comes into power, justice and 
brotherhood shall be established in the Commonwealth. 

Colonial Office Pbocedube. 

We are constrained to make one adverse remark on the pro- 
cedure of the Colonial Office. They granted private interviews to us 
and what were understood to be preliminary interviews to the Kenya 
deputations. White and Indian. Our countrymen were asked besides 
to submit a written statement of their case, which they did. A long 
time was then allowed to elapse. A week before the Colonial vote 
was to be taken up in the Committee of the House, the Indian de- 
putations were received together by His Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire attended by his principal officials. We were told that our repre- 
sentations had been fully considered, that the Colonial Office has 
embodied their conclusion^ in recommendations placed before the 
Cabinet, that these could not be divulged, and that we might make 
any further representations that we wished to make at that stage. 
We said, we might be able to adduce fresh evidence, or make addi- 
tional statements if we knew the recommendations that His Grace 
had made to the Cabinet. But he was firm in refusing to take us 
into his confidence and added that the White deputation would be 
placed in no better position. After some more futile talk, the meet- 
ing broke up. We must record our feeling that if we had known of 
the recommendations even at that late stage we might have shown 
sufficient reason to change them at least in part. in a statement 
published in the London Pr^s after the debate in the Commons, Lord 
Delamere stated that he and his colleagues had signed the settlement 
in token of their acceptance. The Kenya Indians were not invited 
to sign anything. We could not make out whether any discrimina- 
tion was made TOtween the two deputations by the Colonial Office. 
Borne light must be thrown on the matter. 

Relations with India Office. 

Lords Peel and Winterton showed us every possible consideration 
personally. We saw them fairly frequently in the first part of our 
etay in London. Besides, they enabled us to see other influential 
|NNmns arranging luncheon parties for the purpose. These and 
similar kindnesses and courtesies we desire to acknowledge with the 
most sincere gratitude. Our discussions of the Kenya question were 
foil in fhB beginning and marked hy much freedom. It would be 
appropriate in this contact to indicate certain important points 
wmeh arose from these discussions. 

I. Ths India Office urged us at the very start to take a definite 
stand on the Wood-Winterton agreement. After a little hesitation 
We adopted the advic^ but not before obtaining from the India Office 
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a dedaration of their intention not to be shaken. From that 
onward, we have on every public and private occasion repeated our 
adherenoe to this compromise. The final settlement, however, as any 
one can see, is a material falling off from the Wood-Winterton agree* 
ment under every head except segregation. Yet, our champions at 
the India Office have acquiesced in it, and advise India to do likewise. 

Our fellow-countrymen from Kenya have maintained an attitude 
of disapproval towards this agreement. Still, we have good reason to 
believe that if, in the end, the Cabinet’s decision had coincided in the 
main with that agreement^ they would have come into line with us, 
and accepted it as a working compromise. 

II. we pointed out to the India Office that it was wrong to base 
our claims on the resolution of the Imperial Conference of 19^. That 
resolution applied only to the self-Government dominions with which 
India Had entered into a part of reciprocity. 

Flaw in Reasoning. 

It was obvious on a perusal of its terms that in the particular 
case of Kenya it would negative the claim that India put forward to 
free emigration. As a matter of fact, the White Settlers were not 
slow to take advantage of this flaw in our reasoning and to insist 
that before the second part was applied to their colony, the first part 
should be applied as well. We followed our own line in advocating 
India’s claims, and as Lord Peel stated in the Upper House, relied 
rather on the equities of the case and the succession ef Britain’s 
pledges. 

In fact, our case with regard to Kenya would not have lost in 
cogency if the 1921 Conference had passed no resolution on the status 
of Indians abroad. Our readers will note, however, that the White 
Paper treats India’s claim as though it rested solely on the terms of 
that resolution. 

m. Some few weeks after our arrival in ’ London, the India 
Office began to induce us to accept the communal in place of the com- 
mon franchise. This we firmly refused to do. When reminded of 
several communities in India being in favour of the communal arrange 
ment, we replied that even those communities would reject it wiHt* 
out hesitation if Indians were not granted the same amount of re- 
presentation in the Legislature as the White Settlers. The idea of 
equality was the supreme test, and if it was not to be found in a 
common franchise, it must be found at least in the amount of repre- 
sentation. 

An OMINOUS Difference. 

IV. An ominous difference made its appearance in the very begii^ 
ning. The India Office professed a horror of first principles, and 
urged us to avoid such expression as equality, and e^ual citisenship. 
We argued that it sounded like practical wisdom in a debate on 
details; but our entire claim was to equality and no actual sumestion 
could be tested except by reference to that principle. Where it 
seemed unnecessary we would avoid rhetorical generalisations but if it 
came to losing a point by losing smht of the equality idea, we should 
not shrink from enunciating it. Propaganda was impossible without 
continual appeal to princimes. We were unable, therefore, to heed 
this caution of the India Omce. In the propaganda of our adi^rsaries, 
the head and front of our offending was often stat^^ to be the anmr- 
tion of a daim to equality, the very audacity of which was sufficient 
to take away their breath. The public will not fail to notice the fwt 
that throughout the White Paper, the equality test is not applied 
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to any of the Cabinet’s decision. It is for the very good reason that 
none of these will satisfy it. Did the India Office smelt dismal lack 
of principle in the coming decision that they were so anxious to dis- 
turb our simple faith in the very beginning? 

About a week l)efore the White Paper was issued, we were in- 
formed on what seemed good authority but turned out oherwise, that 
the Cabinet were 'going to decide in our favour, on segregation and 
immigration, but against us on the Highlands question and the 
francuise. We did not give up hope even then, but sent to Lord Peel 
on the 20th July for submission to the Cabinet a letter on those 
two points. ^Y'o annex a copy and request that it be read as part of 
this report. 

DlSAFPOlNTMXNT AND INDIGNATION. 

Our disappointment nnd indignation can be imagined when we 
read tlie White Paper. Indians would not he excluded on racial but 
oa economic grounds. The native of Kenya needed to be protected 
irom unequal competition in certain occupations; and just those occn- 
patioiis were usnued which Indians followed. The Cabinet had nothing 
to sa.v abont those tlvat took away the land and the liberties of the 
native by foree and by diplomatic expedients of a questionable char- 
acter well kiHiwii ill the history of the contact of East and West, of 
civilised and Inirbaroiis communities. 

Decisioti« m palpably one-sided and so flagrantly subversive of 
repeated promises and professions must have a deeper basis than is to 
be seen in tlie ftpecious reasoning of the White Paper. The first part 
thereof purports to give the historical back-ground, but it is utterly 
misleading on account of two glaring omissions.^ One of these is the 
long, close, and uniuterrupted connection of India with pre-British as 
well as British Kenya. The other, with which we are concerned here, 
is the state of preparedness for rebellion in which the white community 
of Kenya have been for some time. They boasted tliat British opinion 
would not tolerate the despatch of forces to Kenya, and that if forces 
were despatched in defiance of that opinion, they would not act. A 
notorious jiarallcl from the recent history of Ulster was relied on in 
support of this hope. On tiie other side, what was there to fear? 
Discontent amongst certain sections of Indians might he genuine, but 
it was harmless. Hard words never lost an empire. Secession, para- 
lysis of the administration, chronic deadlock, these have been talked of 
for some years now. Non-co-operation ended with the arrest of the 
leader. The salt-tax agitation could not come off. As for the Liberal 
party in Indian politics, did they ever amount to miich.^ Anyhow, 
they were no longer necessary. Ill is cry of “Wolf” had l^en over- 
done. The Viceroy of India could still keep the country quiet if told 
to do so. In any case, there was a safe interval now. Let British 
interests be consolidated in all possible ways, before Indians learned 
to cause real trouble. 

Sentiments of this tenoiir were often expressed in certain organs 
of the British press. Wo heard them now and then in circles where the 
secret sprinfss of policy are known. It would be beyond the province of 
our deputation to suggest the future lines of non-official activity ^in 
India or in Kenya. But our report wonid have been incomplete, in- 
deed, it would have been false and misleading if we had, for any 
reasons whatever, kept from the people of India the real inwardness 
of the ni-success of our mission. 

(8d.) V. S. SRINIVASA, 

(Sd.) B. 8. KAMAT, 

<Sd.) JAMNADAS DWAREADA8. 
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S iiarantee of whi^ is the rock, cen !i^eh the loyalty of India to tte 
ritish Empwe is tesed. If that prsxkciple were deliberately umI 
definitely violated by a decision of the Imperial Gorernmoat no 
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allegiance which be is exiieeted to give to tlie British Crown« 

S, 'J'he fact that this principle of equality in Imperial citi- 
zenship has been openly violated hy some of the self-governing 
Dominions is already the cause of gr^ve discontent in India, and a 
strong weapon in the hands of those whose object it is to dec^ and 
destroy the British connection. But hitherto the Imperial Govem- 
ment has, at least, maintained an attitude of disapproval of the 
disabilities placed on British Indian subjects in the self-Governing 
Dominions, and iias been able to rest on the legitimate excuse, that 
it has no constitutional authority definitely to interfere with the 
internal affairs of self-governing Dominions. And that position has 
been recognised, if not approved, by most thinking Indians. But, 
if the Imperial Government itself, in a Crown Colony, were deliber- 
ately to impose restrictions and disabilities on the Indian subjects of. .the 
King-Emperor and accord them an inferior status by placing another 
oommiiiiity in a position of political dominance and the enjoyment 
of racial privileges and preference, it would deal the death-blow to 
the hopes of Indians and their trust in the good faith of the Imperial 
Government and the British people. 

The Pledges to the Indian people. 


4. The pledges given to the Indian i>eople of equal treatment 
with all other British subjects date from the earliest days of the 
British connection with India. They l)egin with the promise made 
to the inhabitants of the Island of Bombay by Charles 11. They 
are elaborated in the most solemn language in the proclamation of 
Queen Victoria in 1858, wdiich the Indian people regard as their 
Charter. King Edward VII. and King George V. in the messages to 
the Indian people on their accession to the Throne, gave their faith- 
ful promise to abide by these pledges. These royal proclamation 
are not, perhaps, familiar to Englishmen, but they are household 
words in India, and to treat them “scraps of paper,” or, in any way, 
to endeavour to evade tlieir consequences or equivocate with their 
terms would be regarded by Indians as a gross betrayal of their 
rights. 

. In 1875 Lord Salisbury, as Secretary of State for ^udia^ cmphai- 
ised the obligation of the Imperial Government to accord the Indian 
subjects of His Majesty equality of treatment in the clearest terxn^ 
when he declared to the Colonial Office that Indian settlers 
**in all respects free men with privileges in > no whit inwior those 
uf any other class of Her Majesty’s subjects resident in the Colonies. 
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And for Kenya Indians equality of treatment was additionallv 
guaranteed by the terms of the Charter granted to the British 
Imperial East Africa Company, which promised equal status to all. 

6. Every demand that has been put forward by the European 
settlers, as has been stated above, involves a breach of these pledges 
and would place the Indian community of Kenya in a position of 
inferior status. *To grant the whole would reduce them to the con- 
dition of helots, in permanent subjection to an ^ oligarchy of white 
settlers, who have made no secret of their prejudice against, and 
bitter hostility to, Indians. 

The Question of the Franchise. 

7. There is. first, the Question of the Franchise. If Indians 
are denied equal rights to the franchise their position becomes at 
once one of political inferiority. Political ^ equality can only exist 
with a common franchise, the test for which is applied equally and im- 
partially to all communities. The suggestion of a communal franchise 
IS quite repugnant to the principle of political equality. It has been 
tried in India in circumstances quite different from, and for reasons 
which do not apply to, conditions in Kenya. It is essentially 
undemocratic in principle and would inevitably tend to preserve ana 
aggravate racial differences and antagonisms. 

Similarly, any arrangement which ensured to the minority of 
Europeans a permanent majority of the Legislative Council would 
be a breach of the pledge of equality, by placing the European set- 
tlers in a privileged position of permanent domination over the 
Indian community. 

Reservation of Highlands. 


8. Secondly, the reservation of lands in the Highlands for 
Europeans, and the exclusion therefrom of Indians, and the refusal 
to allow the latter to acquire or hold such lands, would be as grave 
a breach of the pledge to accord equality of treatment and equal 
rights. There is no justification, from any point of view, for the 
claim of the Europeans that they alone should have the enjoyment 
of the most salubrious lands in the Colony. Their plea that they 
cannot live in the lowlands — ^v’^ere it founded on fact, which it is 
not — is no reason why Indians should be excluded from the 
Highlands. If Europeans do not want to live in the lowlands, they 
need not. But they must take their chances in the High- 
lands with others. The claim to privileged and exclusive 
possession of the most delectable parts of the province is 
based on pure selfishness and greed. Such a claim has never been 
put forward before in any part of the Empire directly under the 
Crown, and to yield to it would be to set a precedent of preferential 
treatment for one class of His Majesty’s subjects, wnich openly 
violates the first principles of equality of treatment which the Im- 
perial Government is solemnly pledged to preserve. This exclusion 
of Indians from the Highlands places them in a position of inferior* 
ity even to non-British Europeans. Any foreign European, even 
an ex-enemy subject, would be at liberty to acquire land in the 
Highlands from which Indians are debarred. Could anything be a 
greater outrage upon the rights of British citizenship which Indians 
are supposed to enjoy? 

Seoreqation. 

9. Thirdly, the proposal of the European settlers fpr the seghega- 
tiotts of Indians is so much more greatly a violation of those 
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principles that it would be inconceivable that the Imperial Oovem-* 
ment could even assent to it, were it not that Lord Milner two 
years ago actually proposed its acceptance. In India, where 
Europeans and Indians have lived side bv side for nearly 200 years, 
such a proposal has never been beard of. Indians have nothing to 
learn in matters of personal cleanliness and hygiene and sanitary 
habits from the West. They may prefer in Kenya, and mostly do, to 
live apart from Europeans, but legally enforced segregation would 
be an insult which they would never tolerate. They claim the 
right to live where they will in the Colony and they look to the 
Imperial Government to preserve and protect that right. 

Restrictions on Immigration. 

10. Fourthly, there is the suggestion to impose restrictions on 
the immigration of Indians into the Colony. This, again, would be 
a definite and grave breach of the pledges of equal rights with other 
subjects of His Majesty, solemnly given to India by three successive 
Sovereigns. Indians enjoyed unrestricted immigration into East 
Africa before the white settlers came there. By what right or 
reason can restriction be imposed now? There is no right, and the 
only reason for the suggestion is the selfishness of the minority, who 
wish to enjoy monopoly of place and power in the Colony to the 
exclusion of those who have played so great, if not the larger part, 
in the establishment of Kenya Colony as the most fertile and pro-> 
mising of the later acquisitions to the British Empire. 

Indians the Pioneers in East Africa. 

11. Advocates of the claims put forward by the European com* 
munity in Kenya, speak and write as though they were the old-* 
established settlers^ the early pioneers who nave made the Colony 
what it is ; and one is left to suppose that the Indians are intruders 
pushing their way in ever-increasing numbers into a country where 
they have no historical right of existence. 

The real facts are quite contrary to this. Indians went to East 
Africa long before any European ever appeared there — ^long before 
any European went to India. Their relations with the East African 
coast go back for many centuries. Indian trade with East Africa 
can certainly be traced back to the fifteenth century. It was the 
presence and influence of Indian merchants which made 
the establishment of British influence and the acquisition of territory 
by Great^ Britain possible. A host of authorities could be quoted to 

g rove this assertion from Sir John Kirk, the first British Consul, 
ianzibar, who declared in his evidence before a Parliamentary Oonu 
mittee that, but for the Indians, the British Government could not 
have acquired and established its influence in those regions. Mr« 
Winston Churchill in “ My African Journey says: — 

“ How stands the claim of the British Indian? His rights as a 
human being, his rights as a British subject, are equally engag^ 
It was the Sikh soldier who bore an honourable part in the conquesi 
and pacification of these East African countries. It is the Indian 
trader who, penetrating and maintaining himself in all sorts of placet 
to which no white man could go or in which no white man could tara 
a living, has more than anyone else developed the early Mginnings of 
trade and opened up the first slender means of communication. 

**Ib it possible for any Government with a scrap of respe^ fw 
honest dealing between man and man to embark upon a poliqy of 
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deliberately squeezing out the native of India from regions in 
which he has established himself under every security of good faith? 
Most of all^ we ask, is such a policy possible to the Government 
which bears sway over three hundred millions of our Indian Empire?'' 
And 8ir Harry Johnston, the great African explorer and administra- 
tor, who wrote more recently (Times, August, 1922) : 

The participation of Indians of all classes with us in the 
conquest from the slave traders, the survey, the opening up, the 
discoveries of botany and zoology of East Africa, from Abyssinia and 
Zanzibar down to Natal, has been too noteworthy to be overlooked by 
the European immigrants into the British possession so ridiculously 
misnamea * ‘Kenya." The British white men have been the leaders 
in East African enterprise, and they have been loyally backed up, 
laboured for, fought for, by thousands of black men. But the inter- 
mediary role played by the Indian sepoy, non-commissioned officer, 
survevor, clerk^ surgeon, botanical collector, trader and horticulturist, 
in all East Africa, from the Zambezi to Somaliland, has been too 
important and loyal to be overlooked in the callous way character- 
istic of the thousands of recent white settlers in the hinterland of 
Mombaza. The injustice of their attitude, the excess of their 
influence, revolts me, who strove l)efore they were born, to open up 
East Africa to knoAvledge by the help of Indian troops, Indian 
doctors, and Indian clerks." 

Indians, indeed, did the pioneer work in the Colony. Indian 
labour built the Uganda Railway. Indian traders passed into the 
interior regions and opened up trade with the natives. Again and 
again, it w&s India that supplied the troops and stores for the 
campaigns, which achieved the suppression of the slave trade, the 
conquest and pacification of territories and their subsequent protec- 
tion. During the great war it was Indian troops that came first to 
protect the British possessions in East Africa. Fifty thousand 
Indians fought and five thousand Indians died to preserve the British 
territories and to conquer the German Colonies. Indian valour, 
Indian lives and Indian treasure were given freely to save and 
protect the homes and. lands of the men and women who now demand 
that the Indians in Kenya should be deprived of their rights as 
British citizens, who have flung at them every kind of abuse and 
have declared war on their very existence as a community. 

Indians not Seeking Dominion. 

12. Nothing could be further from the truth than the sugges- 
tion that the Indians in Kenya are seeking to establish for themselves 
A position of dominance in the Colony; or that to yield to their 
demands would bring abut that result in the near or distant future. 
They ask for no more than to be allowed to live on terms of equality 
with other members of the community, without favour or preference 
of any kind. Especially is it untrue and libellous to assert that they 
have any intention of or desire to, take over the trusteeship for the 
native races. 

The Indian representatives have from the beginning made clear 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies that they recognise that 
the interest of the native races are the paramount concern of the 
Imperial Government in Kenya, and they do not want in any way 
to intervene between the Imperial Government and the native races 
or to interfere with, or have any part in native administration. They 
have stated clearly and definitely that they think the control of native 
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affairs should^ in any event, be exclusively retained in the hands 
of the Crown. 

Thk Indian demand. 

13. Their demand is that, if there is to be an electoral franchise 
for the Legislative Council and Municipal bodies, it shall not be 
denied to them, but given to them on equal terms, whatever the test 
may be, with Europeans. Their objections to a communal franchise, 
which would give an unfair preference to Europeans, have already 
been stated. They do not consider, however, that it is desirable, in 
present conditions, that there should be an electoral legislature. The 
circumstances render the ex^tence of a franchise for the present un- 
desirable, and their suggestion to the Secretary of State from the 
beginning has been that Crown Colony Government should be conti- 
nued for the present with an Advisory Legislative Council, containing 
an official majority and nominated non-official members representing 
equally the Indian and European communities. This is the only equit- 
able way out of the difficulties created by the demand of the ii^ite 
settlers, which would place the latter in a position of effective domina- 
tion over other communities. 

It is not only the Indians in Kenya who are concerned. This 
attack on their fellow-countrymen abroad has burned into the hearts 
of the Indian people, who are watching the outcome with feelings of 
tense anxiety. Great will be the responsibility of those in whose 
hands it rests to do justice to the Indian subjects of the King- 
Emperor, if they fail to ensure the fulfilment of the solemn obliga- 
tions of His Majesty to the Indian people. 

^ 16. The Imperial Government is afforded an opportunity, from 
which it should not shrink, of once and for all making it clear that it 
stands for equality, fairness and justice in its dealings with the con- 
tending claims of different communities within the Empire, and honest 
fulfilment of pledges, and that it will not tolerate attempts on the 
part of any cpmmonity in any part of the Empire to secure for itself 
a position of dominance or preference. The Indian community of 
Kenya and the people of India await the issue with anxiety, but com- 
plete confidence in the justice of their cause. They look to the Im- 
perial Government to protect and preserve their rights to the fullest 
extent. 

1. By the extension of the franchise, if there is to be a franchise, 
on equal terms to Indians. 

2. By the refusal to impose any sort of disabilities on Indians, 
which would affect their right to acquire, hold or deal in land in any 
part of the Colony, on equal terms with Europeans. 

3. By the recognition of the right of Indians to enter and leave 
the Colony without restrictions. 

4. By the uncompromising condemnation of the proposal for 
segregation of Indian. 

6. By the assertion of the right of Indians in accordanre f ^ 
terms of the pledges given from the Throne, to be admitted to 
bransh of the public service and to enjoy the same prospects of pay 
and promotion, up to the highest offices, as Europeans. 

The Alternative. 

Indians could not accept any settlement which would 
any degree on these rights, to which they are clearly entitled, and 
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which the Imperial GoTernment is under the most solemn obligation 
to upheld. Should it fail to fulfil that obligation, the people of India, 
and the Indians in Kenya and other colonies, would be left to believe 
that the Imperial Government was indifferent to the promises made to 
them througn the mouth of their Sovereign and contemptuous of the 
results of a betrayal of those promises. T%e effect would be inevitably 
to destroy their confidence in the good faith of Britain and to break 
the strongest link which binds India to the Empire. If India cannot 
depend, to the fullest extent, on the good faith of the Imperial 
Government in fulfilling the pledges given from the Throne, ana pro- 
tecting without compromise tne rights of Indians as equal subjects of 
the King-Emperor, her interest in tne Imperial connection ceases to 
exist. For, on such conditions, there is clearly, 3iio sdf-respecting 
future for India within the British Empire. 

We have stated our case, Sir, plainly and frankly, as we have 
thought it right to do, wiih the sense of responsibility that rests upon 
us as the representatives of our community^ We fed assured that it 
will receive from you the fullest consideration. 

We are. Sir, Your most obedient servants. 

M, A, Dssai, B. S. VAMii, 

A. M, Jeevanjee, Yusup Am A. K. Jbevanjes, 

Hoosbinbhai B. ViBfBB. Tatab Ali. 
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THE EENTA WHITE PAPER 
The Kenya White Paper 

The following is the Text of the fhmous Kenya White Papes iiHiaed by tha 
Colonial office on July 24th. 1923: — 

The following memorandiim sn^imarises the history of the Indian 
question in the Kenya OoJony and Protectorate and sets out the 
general policy which has been laid down by His Majesty’s Government, 
together with the decisions which they have taken on the practice 
points at issue. 

Part I. 

1. The question of the status of Indians in Kenya has come 
under the consideration of successive Secretaries of State for the 
Colonies ^ in one form or another for many years ; but with the recent 
change in the constitutional and political position of India, it has 
now become a matter of Imperial policy to which His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have given prolonged and anxious consideration in order to 
reach a settlement of the existing difficulties. 

2. The history of the position of Indians in Kenya up to the end 
of the late war may be summarised briefly. There have oeen Indian 
merchants established along the East African Coast for a long time, 
and, with the opening up of Uganda and Kenya, and particularly with 
the development of British administration in those countries during 
the last thirty-eight years, Indian traders have penetrated into the 
interior. Many Indian artisans and labourers employed on the con- 
struction of the Uganda Railway remained to engage in commerce, 
and, at the beginning of the present century, the number of Indians 
in Kenya was greatly increased by the arrival of artisans, clerks and 
small traders. There is a limited number also of professional men 
and traders on a large scale who have come from India to the Colony. 
The agricultural Indian is, however, almost unknown in Kenya. 

3. It was the question of the ownership of land in the High- 
lands which first brought Indian and European interests into conflict. 
The Highlands, less the area in that region reserved for Africans, 
amount to about one-tenth of the total area of the Colony and Pro- 
tectorate, and they are in climate unique in the great belt of Tropical 
African possessions of the Crown. Th^e were a few European settlers 
from about 1897, but the encouragement of their immigration into the 
country as a matter of policy may be^ dated from 1902. Prom that 
time the influx of European settlers increased steadily. The policy 
of the reservation of the Highlands for Europeans was definitely laid 
down by the Earl of Elgin, when Secretary of State for the Colonies 
in 1908. 

4. At that time the unofficial element on the Legislative Council 
was^ entirely nominated, and in 1909 the experiment was tried of 
adding an Indian nominated member. This experiment did not 
prove entirely satisfactory, and the appointment was not renewed 
when the term of office of the Indian concerned came to an end. 

5. ^ In 1913, a distinguished sanitation expert. Professor (now 
Sir William) Simpson furnished a report on sanitaiw matters in 
Kenya, in which he advocated strongly a system of racml segregation, 
TOth in the residential and in the commercial areas of the large towns. 
His views were accepted, and when the time came for ap|uying then 
after the war, this question of segregation ^ formed one of the main 
points at issue between the European and the Indian communities. 
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6. At the end of the war it was decided to give effect to the 
long-standins desire of the European community for representation 
on the Legiuative Council by means of elected members. The grant 
of elective institutions was approved W Viscount Milner in 1919 and 
took effect at the beginning of 1920. Tlie number of European elected 
unofficial members of the Council was fixed at eleven, but provision 
iwas made for maintaining an official majority in the Council. 

7. In 1918, the report of a local Economic Commission of 
Enq iiir.v into post-war development was published. This contained 
disparaging references to the Indians then in Kenya and advocated 
strict control of future immigration from India. Although the 
passages in questions were repudiated by Lord Milner as not repre- 
senting the view either of His Majesty’s Government or himself, the 
repbrt. undoubtedly added to the feeling of bitterness among the 
Indians. 

8. At the same time Indian sentiment both in India and Kenya, 
was becoming more articulate, and a large number of claims was put 
forward by the Indian community in Kenya, including a demand for 
representation on the Legislative Council on an equality with Euro- 
peans. After full consideration and discussion^ Lord Milner ad- 
dressed a despatch on the 21st May, 1920, to the Governor of 
Kenya conveying decisions on the various points at issue. That 
despatch has already been published locally in the ^‘Official Gazette.” 
The decisions may be summarised as follows : — 

(a) Arrangements to be made for the election of two Indian 
members of the Legislative Council on a special franchise. 

(b) Arrangements to be made for elective representation of 
Indians on Municipal Councils. 

(c) No restriction on Indian immigration which would place the 
natives of India at a disadvantage as compared with other immi- 
grants. 

(d) Lord Elgin’s decision in regard to the reservation of the 
Highlands for Europeans to be maintained, but reasonable oppor- 
tunity to be afforded for Indian agricultural settlement in areas of 
adequate extent and good quality which could be set apart for that 
purpose without infringement of native rights. 

(e) The principle of race segregation to be adhered to in re- 
sidential areas and whenever practicable, in commercial areas also. 

Other matters were dealt with, but these were of minor import- 
ance and need not now be recapitulated. 

9. The Government of India reviewed the whole position in a 
despatch of the 2l8t October, 1920, which has been published as 
Command Paper 1311. 

This despatch reopened the whole question and led to protracted 
discussion between the ' Secretary of State for the Colonies and 
the Secreta^ oi State for India, in which the points at issue were 
considered in relation not only to Kenya but also to the general 
political position in India. This discussion continued during the 
apring ana summer of 1921^ and in that period also the matter was 
raised by the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian Affairs 
undmr the chairmanship of Lord Isliimton. The report of the Com- 
mittee has been published as House or Commons Paper 177. 

10. The more general question of the position of Indians in 
the Ihnpire came under discussion at the Imperial Conference of 
1921. At the final meeting the following Resolution was adopted:^ 
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** Conference, while reaffirming the resolution of the Imperial 
War Conference of 1918, that each community of the Briiisli 
Commonwealth should enjoy complete control of the composition 
of its own population by means of restriction on immigration from 
any of the other communities, recognises that there is an incongmitr 
between the position of India as an equal member of the &itiflli 
Empire and the existence of disabilities upon British Indians law- 
fully domiciled in some other parts of the Empire. The Conference 
accoi^dingly is of the opinion that, in the interests of the solidarity 
of the British Commonwealth, it is desirable that the rights of sueo 
Indians to citizenship should be recognised.” 

The following observations were appended to the Resolution: 

“The representatives of South Africa regret their inability to 
accept this resolution in view of the exceptional circumstances of 
the greater part of the Union.” 

“The representatives of India, while expressing their apprecia- 
tion of the acceptance of the resolution recorded above feel bound 
to place on record their profound concern at the position of Indiana 
in South Africa, and their hope that by negotiation between the 
Governments of India and of South Africa some way can be found, 
as soon as may be, to reach a more satisfactory position.” 

11. The question of the settlement of the position in Kenya was 
discussed between Mr. Churchill, then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and Sir Edward Northey, the Governor of Kenya, who was 
on leave, and when Sir Edward Northey returned to Kenya in Septem- 
ber, 1921, he attempted to secure an agreed settlement, but without 
success. 

12. A deputation of Europeans came to England in the follow- 
ing winter, and an Indian deputation, consisting of persons who 
were already in this country, was also received by the Secretary of 
State. No progress, however, was made towards a settlement on 
this occasion. 

13. An Inter-departmental Committee, consisting of the Parli^ 
menta^ Under-Secretaries of State for the Colonies and for India 

S he Honourable Edward Wood, M. P., and the Earl' Winterton, 
.P.), with representatives of the two Offices, met several timM 
during the summer with a view to arranging terms which woula 
meet the insistent demands received from India for a full measure of 
Indian representation in Kenya and at the same time secure a 
settlement acceptable in Kenya itself. They^ drew up a report^ 
W’hich was adopted provisionally by the Secretaries of State for refer- 
ence to the Government of Kenya and the Government of Indi^ m 
order to obtain a confidential expression of the opinion of both Gov- 
ernments on the proposal. 


Woon-WiNTRKTON RbPORT. 

14. Meanwhile, Sir Robert Coiyndon had Sir ^a^ 

Northey as Governor of Kenya, and a nf what is now 

the 6th Septemher, 1922^ conTeymg 
known aa tThe “W<i>d.Wmterton report." 

■ettlement as d^ikd in the telegram were as — 

(ly Franchiu.—A. common dec^ral for ^ 
and British protected pemoM (mate. " 
npwarda, possessing qualifications which were to oe p 
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(II) Qwlifications. — ^Either a complete census or a test census 
to be held in order to ^^etermine a metnod of adjusting qualifications 
which would approximately result in a ten per cent. Indian 
doctorate. To (mtain this percentage it might be necessary to adopt 
alternative property or educational qualifications instead of 
combined qualification. Should the census show that in order 
to get the ten per cent, the qualification standard would 
obviously be unreasonably low, reasonable standards would be 
laid down irrespective of the resulting percentage. Quali- 
fications to be settled in time to enable the new Indian electorate to 
vote at the general election in March, 1923. European voters 
already on register would be admitted to the new register whether 
or not in possession of the new qualifications, but all fresh applicants 
for registration, whether Europeans not registered under the Legis- 
lative Council Ordinance 1919, or Indians, would be required to 
possess these qualifications. 

(III) Constituencies. — The official majority to be retained. 
Alternative proposals as follows : — 

(a) Eleven elected members representing seven constituencies, 
three of which to return one member and four two members. In the 
former, European candidates only to be qualified for election: in the 
latter, there would be one European seat and one Indian seat, 
giving a total of seven Europeans, four Indians. 

(b) The India Office suggested that there should be twelve 
elected members representing four constituencies, each constituency 
returning three members, or alternatively, eleven elected mem- 
bers representing four constituencies, of which three would re- 
turn three members and one would return two members. 
One seat in each constituency should be Indian, the rest 
Europeans, giving eight or seven Europeans according as the 
total were twelve or eleven elected members and four Indians. This 
alternative (b) would not prejudice the position of the Europeans, 
and might be more acceptable to the Indians. The (joyernment of 
Kenya to examine and report upon the possibility of giving effect to 
alternative (b), but the reply to the telegram not to be delayed for that 
purpose. 

(lY) Municipal Franchise. — Agreed that in municipalities In- 
dians must be given adequate representation on an elective basis 
where such basis already existed for Europeans, but detailed arrange- 
ments could not be decided upon until the receipt of a despatch 
on the subject expected from the Governor. 

(V) Executive Council. — Provision already existed in the Consti- 
tion for such persons to serve as unofficial members of the Executive 
Council as the Governor might appoint from time to time. There 
was now one unofficial Indian member of the Executive Council under 
this provision, and it should be understood that this arrangement 
would continue. No distinction to be made between Europeans and 
Indians in deciding on the fitness of individuals to be members of 
the Executive Councils. 

(VI) Segregation. — No segregation, either commercial or ^ re- 
sidential, on racial lines, but the Colonial Government or municipal 
authorities to have power to impose at their discretion sanitary, 
police and building regulations, subject to these regulations contain- 
ing no racial discrimination as such. 
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(YU) Immigration . — ^It would be announced that in present 
circumstances no change was contemplated in the existing regulations. 

- — The Secretary of State added a note on this subject as 

follows: — 

‘Throughout discussions with India Office, I have made it plain 
that my view is unchanged as to immigration control, and that if 
the danger ever arises of a large influx of Indians, I hold myself 
entirely free to take action which may be necessary. In view of the 
^ures which you have supplied as to the influx and eflflux of Indians 
in 1921-22, I have not jelt it necessary to insist on any alteration of 
the law at present.” 

(VIII) Sighlands.-^T!h!Q following to be the terms of the an- 
nouncement : — 

“The Colonial Office cannot contemplate any change in the ex- 
isting law and practice, having regard to past policy and commit- 
ments. The India Office take note of this view, but are unable 
to accept it, and reserve the right to reopen the question, if need be, 
at some future date.” 

15. The Government of India were willing to accept the scheme, 
although they did not consider that it fully met tne claims put 
forward on i>ehalf of the Indians. The Government of Kenya re- 
jected the scheme mainly on the ground that it gave no sufficient 
si^eguard to the European community against Indian predominance 
in tTO future. 

16. No immediate progress was possible for various reasons, 
but, with the change of Government in October, 1922, discussions 
were resumed between the Secretary of State for India and the new 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. The desirability of arriving at 
an agreed settlement was impressed upon the Governor, but his 
discussions with the leaders of the European community in Kenya 
led to nothing. The fears of the Europeans we^re rendered the more 
aeute by demands put forward by Indian political leaders in Kenya 
and elsewhere, who were understood to state that they only acoeptira 
the Wood-Winterton proposals as a basis for fiirther demands and 
that nothing short of the full equality of Indians and Europeans 
would be satisfactory. The Europeans, seeing themselves outnum- 
bered by Indians already by more than two to one, and fearing 
a further large influx of Indians, regarded such a claim as establish- 
ing Indian domination on the unofficial side of the Council and as 
depriving the Europeans sooner or later of all representation on the 
Council. 

It became obvious that the policy proposed in the Wood-Winterton 
report would not satisfy parties in Kenya. It was therefore arranged 
that a European and an Indian^ delegation should come to ^is 
country from Kenya, together with the Governor, for further di^ 
cussion. The European delegation was accompanied by the 
Reverend Dr. J. W. Arthur, selected to represent the views of the 
Missiomiries in Kenya on the native interests involved in the ^^n- 
troversy. A delegation consisting of three Indian political leaders, 
headed by the Rmht Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, also came from 
India to represent the interest felt by Indian public opinion in 
this question. The delegations arrived in the course of April and 
May, 1923. Every opportunity has been taken of gattoing the o^ 
mons of the several parties interested, and the question has now 
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Imn reyiewcd in aU its tarings. As a result of this re-examination 
of the position. His Majesty's Government have arrived at certain 
conclusions, which are set forth in the following part of this memor- 
andum. 

PART 11. 

General Statement of Policy. 

The General policy underlying any decision that may be taken 
on the nuestions at issue must first be determined. It is a matter 
for satisfaction that, however irreconcilable the views of the European 
and Indian communities in Kenya on many points may be, there is 
one point on which both are agreed, namely, the imporfance of safe- 
guarding the interests of the African natives. The African popula- 
tion of Kenya is estimated at more than 2} millions; and according 
to the census of 1921, the total numbers of Europeans, Indians and 
Arabs in Kenya (including officials)' were 9,651, 22,822 and 10,102 
respectively. 

Primarily, Kenya is an African territory, and His Majesty’s 
Government think it necessary definitely to record their considered 
opinion that the interests of the African natives must be 
paramount, and that if, and when, those interests and the interests of 
the immigrant races should conflict, the former should prevail. 
Obviously the interests of the other communities, European, Indian 
or Ar^b, must severally be safeguarded. Whatever the circumstances 
in which members of these communities have entered Kenya, there 
will be no drastic action or reversal of measures already introduced, 
such as may have been contemplated in some quarters, the result 
of which might be to destroy or impair the existing interests of 
those w'ho have already settled in Kenya. But in tlie administration 
of Kenya His Maj'esty’s Government regard themselves as exercising 
a trust on behalf of th^ African population, and they are unable to 
delegate or share this trust, the object of which may be defined as 
the protection and advancement of the native races. It is not 
necessary to attempt to elaborate this position, the lines of develop- 
ment are as yet in certain directions undetermined and many 
difficult problems arise which require time for their solution. But 
there can be no room for doubt that it is the missibn of Great 
Brita^ to work continuously for the training and education of the 
Africans towards a higher intellectual moral and economic level 
than that which they had reached when the Crown assumed the 
responsibility for the administration of this territory. At present 
special, consideration is being given to economic development in the 
native veserves, and within the limits imposed by the finances of the 
Colony all that is possible for the advancement and development 
of the Africaner, both inside and outside the native reserves, will 
be done. 

Hjs Majesty’s Government desire also to record that in their 
minion the annexation of the East Africa Protectorate, which, with 
the exception of the mainland dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
has thus become a Colony, known as the Kenya Colony, in no way 
derogates from this fundament*il conception of the dnfy of the 
Government to the native races. As in the Uganda Protectorate 
so in the Se^ya Colony, the principle of trusteeship for the natives, 
no lets than in the mandated , territory of Tenganjrika, is anas- 
aailal^. This paramount duty of tmstemip will continue, as in the 
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past, to be carried out under the Secretary of State for the Colonies by 
the agents of the Imperial Government, and by them alono. 

FrTuuB Constitutional Evolution. 

Before doling with the practical points at issue directly con- 
nected with the eiainis of the Indians, it is necessary, in view of the 
declaration of jpolicy enunciated above, to refer to the question of 
the future constitutional evolution of Kenya. 

It hc^ been suggested that it might be possible for Kenya to 
advance in the near future on the lines of responsible self-govern- 
ment subject to the reservation of native affairs. There are, however, 
in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, objections to the 
adoption in Kenya at this stage of such an arrangement, whether it 
takes the form of reiJiovipg all matters atreeting . fri^ans from con- 
sideration in the Council, or the appointment of the Governor as 
High Commissioner for Native Affairs, or provisions for a special 
veto by the Crown on local legislation which touches native interests; 
and they are convinced that the existing system of government is 
in present circumstances best calculated to achieve the aims which 
they have in view, namely, the unfettered exercise of their trusts 
ship for the native races and the satisfaction of the legitimate 
aspirations of other communities resident in the Colony. 

His Majesty’s Government cannot but regard the grant of 
responsible self-government as out of the question within any period 
of time which need now be taken into consideration. Nor, indeed, 
would they contemplate yet the possibility of substituting an 
unofficial majority in the Council for the Government official 
majority. Hasty action is to he strongly deprecated, and it will 
be necessary to see how matters develop, especially in regard to 
African representation, before proposals for so fundamental a change 
in the Constitution of the Colony can he entertained. Meanwhifcr, 
the administration of the Colony will follow the British traditions 
and principles which have been successful in other Colonies, and 
progress towards self-government must be left to take the lines which 
the passage of time and the growth of experience may indicate as 
being best for the country. 

Pkactical points at issub. 


Turning now to the practical points at issue arising directly out 
of the olaams of Indians domiciled in Kenya, these may be considered 
under the following heads : — 


Representation on the Legislative Council. 
Representation on the Executive Council. 
Representation on Municipal Councils. 
Segregation. . . 

Reservation of the Highlands for Europeans, 


Immigration. 

Reprbsbntation on the Lboiblativb Counot.^ ^ . 

(a) FAectiv€ 8v»Um.—ln no responsible w ^ 

that the Indians in Kenya .should not have noint^at issue ia 
upon the Legislative Council of the he secured, 

the method whereby such elective representation should be seourea. 

There are two alternative methods: — 



A common elector^ roll. 
Conuimnai franchise. ' 
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Under the former system,^ Kenya would be divided np into a 

f jven number of constituencies, in each of which European and 
ndian voters on the roll would vote together at an election for 
candidates of either race, and the qualifications for admission to 
the voters’ roll would he the same for Europeans aod for Indians. 
Under the latter system, European and Indian constituencies would 
be demareated independently, not necessarily^ coinciding in number 
or boundaries; the qualifications for admission to the voters’ roll 
would not necessarily be^ the same for the two communities ; and while 
Europeans would vote in the European constituencies for European 
candidates, Indians would vote in the Indian constituencies for Indian 
candidates. 

As a variant of the former system there is the common electoral 
roll with reservation of seats. This arrangement would involve the 
setting apart of a certain number of seats in a given constituency 
for candidates of a certain race; for example, in a constituency 
returning three members, with two seats reserved for Europeans and 
one for Indians, the two European candidates and the one Indian 
candidate highest in the poll would be elected, irrespective of the 
position in the poll of other candidates of either race. 

The common electoral roll for all British subjects and British 
protected persons, with reservation of seats, was proposed in the 
Wood-Wintcrton report, and it was further suggested that the quali- 
fications for voters should be such as to admit, if possible, ten per 
cent, of the domiciled Indians to the register. 

For the common electoral roll it is claimed that it would bridge 
the gap between the Europeans and Indians by giving a candidate 
of one raro an incentive to study the needs and aspirations 
of the other race. Further, Indian sentiment, both in India and 
Kenya, strongly favours the common electoral roll, even though a 
communal franchise exists in India itself. 

A communal franchise secures that every elector shall have the 
opportunity of being represented by a member with sympathies 
similar to his own, a consideration which in other Colonies has led 
the domiciled Indians to press for its adoption; it is well adapted 
to the needs of a country such as Kenya; no justification is seen for 
the suggestion that it is ^ derogatory to any of the communities so 
represented, and it is believed that so far from having a disruptive 
tendency, it would contract rather than widen the division between 
races in Kenya. 

So far as Africans are concerned, a communal franchise provides 
a framework into which native representation can be fitted in due 
season. 

From the point of view of the Indian residents themselves, this 
system permits of a far wider franchise being given than would be 
the case if a common electoral roll were introduced, and this alone 
diould render it acceptable to alT supporters of the Indian claims 
who. have at heart the political development of the Indian people. 

Finally, it allows of the immediate grant of electoral represent^ 
tion with a wide franchise to the other communi^ in Kenya which 
is ripe for such institutions viz,^ the Arabs of the Coast. 

These considerations were weighed before the Wood-Winterton 
report was drawn up; the recommendation then made turned 
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UrgAy OB the desire to meet Indian feeling so far as oonditione in 
Ken^A would admit. The result of the reference to opinion iu Keiim 
of the recommendation that a common electoral roll should he 
adopted, even though combined ^ with a reservation of seats, was to 
show that the advantages claimed for the common electoral roll 
would in practice have been illusory. In the special conditicma 
existing in Kenya it is clear that no candidate, European or Indian, 
could stand as an advocate of the interests of the other race without 
sacrificiiiii: the support of his own. If elections w^ere to be fought 
on racial lines, as they undoubtedly would have been in Kenya, the 
main advantage claimed for the common electoral roll, nam^, the 
bringing of the races nearer together, would be lost. 

Having regard to all the circumstances, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have decided that the interests of all concerned in Kenya will 
be best served by the adoption of a communal system of representa- 
tion. 

(6) QualificatioiL for^ Voters . — ^It is not intended to effect any 
alternation in the qualifications for admission to the register of 
European voters as laid down in Ordinance No. 22 of 1919; that ia 
to say, adult suffrage, subject to certain necessary and customary 
reaervatlons. Under the communal system His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are prepared to grant to Indians a wide franchise. It will be 
a matter for the Governor of the Colony to ascertain the views of the 
Indian community and to submit the necessary " legislation to give 
effect thereto. The same procedure will be followed in the case ef 
the Arab community. 


(c) Qualifications for Candidates . — His Majesty’s Governmnt 
are prepared to adopt a similar principle in regard to the qualifier 
tions for candidates, except that there must he a test which 
ensure that candidates have such a knowledge of the Exmlish 
language as will enable them to take their part in the proceedings 
of the Legislative Council. No system which would involve the use 
of two or more official languages in the Council will be contemplated; 
but His Majesty’s Government have no ground for supposing that 
the imposition bf this necessary condition wiU create difficulties or 
limit unreasonably the choice of suitable candidates. 

(d) Numbers on Legislative Council . — The question then remains 
of the number of seats on the Ck)uncil to be allocated to each com- 
munity. As matters stand there are eleven elected unofficiw 
(Europeans) on the Council, and as a provisional measure authOTity 
wax-ji^en in 1921 for the substitution of four nominated^ Indian 
members for the two elected Indian members contemplated in liord 


Milner’s despatch of the 21st May, 1920. 

^ After full consideration, His Majesty’s GOTeniment haw 
decided that provision should be made for nve ekrted Indum ^o^ 
^cial members on the Council; while for the Arab^ rt has bera 
dedded that there shall be one elected member in admtion to tae 

m JM > n a « iai raws a1l*AAnV ATISUI. 


-■sw uiuuoer or nominabeu omciwi Mwmansao 

naintaia an official majority on tiie Council. 

. . In ffiw (pinion of His Majesty’s Goverament adeqMte 

turn of the mterests of each community wiU bo by this al loca- 

'ion. It ia donted, however, that the news of the Indiaaa m Kaaja 
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should be ascertained before a decision is taken upon the actual 
arrangement of the constituencies to be represented by the five 
Indiaii members. 

No articulate expression of opinion can be yet expected from the 
African tribes in Kenya, and the time has not come to consider 
what should be, their representation on the Council. The educational 
development of individual natives will undoubtedly precede the 
political education of the general body of natives; there are, indeed, 
signs of this already. 

In present circumstances, the Governor has the advice of the Chief 
Native Commissioner in all matters affecting the African population 
and with the official majoritv can ensure the enactment of any mea- 
sures for the betterment of the natives which may be approved by His 
Majesty’s Government. It has, however, been suggested that a no- 
minated unofficial member chosen from among the Christian Mission- 
aries in Kenya specially to advise on such matters should he added 
to the Council until the time comes when the natives are fitted for 
direct representation. His Majesty’s Government see no objection in 
principle to this arrangement, and they agree that provision should 
be made accordingly. It will be for the Governor to select a suitable 
person tor nomination from time to time. It will, ol’ course, he under- 
stood that there is no question of the representation of the Missionary 
Bodies as such, and that consideration of religious denomination will 
not affect the selection. Nor will the nomination of this one member 
relieve the Governor and his advisers of their full responsibility for 
representing the native interests. 

Representation on Executive Council. 

As regards the Executive Council, the present position as set 
forth in the Wood-Winterton report will be maintained except that 
the Governor will be given authority to nominate ns an additional 
unofficial member a suitable person, preferably a Missionary, whose 
advice on matters affecting Africans will, in the opinion of the 
Governor, be of value. 

Representation on Municipal Councils. 

The only Municipality which has been set up in Kenya is that of 
Nairobi. 

The Municipal Corporation’s Ordinance No. 33 of 1922 provides 
for Municipal Councils to consist of so many Councillors as the 
Governor shall determine and the appointment of these Councillors 
rests with the Governor. 

It was not desired to suspend the enactment of various amend- 
ments to the existing law which are included in this Ordinance until 
the policy as to elections for Municipal Councillors had been de- 
termined; consequently, the provision for the constitution of Municipal 
Councils was re-enacted generally in the form in which it appeared 
in the Municipal Corporation’s Ordinance of 1909. 

Lord Milner contemplated in 1920 election in lieu of nomination 
of Municipal Councillors, hut no coucTete scheme was submitted 
by the Goionial Government for giving effect to that policy. The 
matter is one requiring careful examination, but, in principle, if an 
elective basis is now introduced, it follows from the decision ia 
regard to the Legislative Council that municipal representation also 
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will be on a communal b^sis, due provision being made for the proteo- 
tion of ^e interests of the Africans until such time as they w fit 
to exercise a franchise. ^ 

It will be an instruction to the Governor to put forward pro- 
posals for consideration pf the Secretary of State for the Oolomm 
after he has been able to consult his advisers in Elenya* 

Sbgkboation in Township. 

The next matter for consideration is that of segregation of the 
European and non-European races. Following upon Professor Simp- 
wn’s report, a policy of segregation was adopted in principle and 
it was proposed by Lord Milner to retain this policy both on sanitaiy 
and social grounds. So far as commercial segregation is concemedy 
it has already been generally agreed that this should be discontinued. 
But in regard to residential segregation, matters have been in 
suspense for some time And. all sales of township plots have been 
held up pending a final decision on the question of principle involved* 
It is now the view of the competent medical authorities that, as a 
sanitation measure, segregation of Europeans and Asiatics is not 
absolutely essential for the preservation of the health of the corn- 
community; the rigid enforcement of sanitary, police and building 
regulations, without any racial discrimination, by the Colonial ana 
municipal authorities will suffice. It may well prove that in practice 
the different races will, by a natural affinity, keep together in 
separate quarters, but to effect such separation by legislative enact- 
ment except on the strongest sanitary grounds would not, in the 
opinion of His Majesty’s Government, be justifiable. They have 
therefore decided that the policy of segregation as between Euro- 
peans and Asiatics in the townships must abandoned. 

But for the present, at any rate, it is considered desirable, as 
in other native dependencies, to keep the residential quarters of 
natives, so far as may be^ practicable, separate from those of the 
immigrant races. In the case of individual natives^ such as servants, 
strict segregation would be unworkable ; but it is important that, 
when areas have been fixed in townships for native residence, those 
areas should be regarded as definitely set aside for the use of natives, 
and no encroachment thereon by non-African races should be permitted. 


Reservation of Highlands. 

As early as 1906 the question of the grant of land in the 
Highlands to non-Europeans had arisen for consideration, and Lord 
Elgin, who was the Secretary of Statq for the Colonies, informra 
the Commissioner (now styled Governor) that it would not be in 
accordance with the policy of EUs Majesty’s Government to restrict 
any section of His Majesty’s subjects from holding any land in 
British Protectorates ; but he thought, in view of the comparatively 
limited area of the East Africa Protectorate suitable for Eurraean 
cultivation, that a reasonable discretion should ^ exercised in 
dealing with applications for land from natives of India or other 
iion-]^ropeans. The principle which had Iwen acted by the 
pKvictis Oommissioher, namely, that agricultural land in the 
Highlands should be granted only to Europeans, was approved. 

. Lord Elgin confirmed bis decision 5® 
it uqw not consonant with the views of 

to impose any legal restrictions upon any section of the community» 
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grants in the upland area should not, as a matter of administrative 
eonvenienoe be made to Asiatics. 

It has been claimed on the side of the Indians, first that Lord 
Elgin’s decision only related to the initial grant of Government land 
in the Highlands, and that it has since been stretched so as to 
preclude the transfer of land from Europeans to Indin ns in that area, 
and further, that Lord Elgin’s statement that no legal restrictions 
should be imposed has been varied by the terms of the Crown Lands 
Ordinance of 1915. 

At the time of Lord Elgin’s decision, Government Ir.nd in the 
East Africa Protectorate was alienated by allotment by the Lands 
Office and the Commissioner had the power of veto on all transfer 
of land between private holders. In view of this general veto, it 
was unnecessary for Lord Elgin to deal specially with the question 
of transfer^ and, although no public statement was made on the 
point, it IS clear that the question of land in the East Africa 
Protectorate was considered by his successors and the local authorities 
on the basis that the reservation of the Highlands to Europeans 
must cover transfer as well as original grant from the Crown. 

In the consideration of land policy which led to the enactment 
of the Crown Lands Ordinance of 1915 it was decided : — 

(a) To substitute for the system of selling land by allotment 
the system of selling leases at public auction. 

(b) To abolish the Governor’s general power of veto on transfer, 
which was found to interfere unduly with the lessee’s ability to deal 
with his land by mortgage, etc. 

In order to npply these decisions in a manner consistent with 
the principle of the reservation of the Highlands to Europeans, it 
was found necessary to provide that, in announcing the conditions 
of the sale of particular farms, the Land Officer should state (in 
cases where the i>oint arose) whether the bidding at the auction was 
limited to Europeans or not. To deal with the case of transfer it 
was necessary to retain, in a modified form, the Governor’s power of 
veto, and this matter was very fully considered by Mr. Harcourt 
(the late Viscount Harcourt), who was Secretary of State at the time. 
He refused to agree to a veto on transfers between Europeans and 
Asiatics involving a definite racial discrimination : but, in order not 
only to deal with the particular case of the Highlands, but at the 
same time to secure protection for non-European land-holders (parti- 
cularly in the const strip which now' forms the Kenya Protectorate) 
against their being victimised by concession hunters, he approved 
of provision being made to retain the power of veto on transfers 
between persons of different races. 

It will lie observed that the passages ^ in the Crown Lands 
Ordinance of 1915 which have been complained of raised no new 
principle, but merely maintained the principle of past practice. Nor 
can it be claimed that they amount to legal discrimination against 
Indians, for it would he possible for the Executive Government to 
grant land in the Highlands to an Asiatic, or to approve of the 
transfer of land from a European to an Asiatic, without any 
alteration in the existing law. 

In adhering to the position adopted by his predecessors in this 
matter. Lord Milner, when Secretary of State, made it clear that the 
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reservation of a certain a^rea for Europeans implied that a aimilar 
reservation should be available for Indians who wished to take no 
agricultural land, and he contemplated a reservation of such land 
in the Lowlands of Kenya, on the understanding that the land 
offered to India n settlers would be examined as to its suitability and 
ade^nacy by a representative whom the Indian Government mi^ht 
send. ■ 

After reviewing the history of this question and taking into 
< 3 oni«* .^sration the facte that during the last fifteen years Buropean 
British subjects have been encouraged to develop the Highlands and 
during that period settlers have taken up land in the Highlands on 
this understanding, His Majesty’s Government have decided that 
the existing practice must he maintained as regards both initial 
grants and transfers. 

An area of land in the Lowlands which can be set aside withoisfe; 
infringing on native reserves and without conflicting with native 
requirements will be temporarily reserved in order that it may be 
ascertained by experience what demand there is for agricuitiinil 
land on the part of Indians who will give suitable guaraiiiecfs cf 
their intention to develop the land themselves. After the expiration 
of a limited period, the reservation of this area in the Lowlands 
will be reconsidered in tbe light of the experience so gained.^ 

Immigratiok. 

Finally the question of immigration into Kenya^ has been 
canvassed both by the Europeans and by the Indians. It is 
sufiBcient to say that the line taken has varied with the point of 
view, and it is not necessary to present the arguments which have 
been advanced. 

It may he stated definitely that only in extreme circum- 
stances could His Majesty’s Government contemplate legislation 
designed to exclude from a British Colony immigrants from any 
other part of the British Empire. Such racial discrimination m 
immigration regulations, whether specific or implied, would not* be 
in accord with the general policy of His Majesty’s Government, and 
they cannot countenance the introduction of any such legislation in 
Kenya. 

The existing Immigration Regulations of the Colony are of quite 
general application. It is clearly as important in the general 
interests of Kenya to prohibit the entry of undesirable persons from 
Europe or America as from Asia. There is no reason to suppose 
that the Regulations in present circumstances are inadequate for 
this general purpose. fcit the consideration which must goveni 
immigration policy in Kenya is purely economic, and strict regard 
must be paid to the interests of the African. When tte question » 
re-examined from this standpoint, it is evident to His Majesty • 
Government that some further control over immigration in the eco- 
nomic interests of the natives of Kenya is required, prmary 
^■^ty of the Colonial Government is the advancement of the Amca^ 
und it is incumbent upon them to protect him from Bn i nflu x ot 
immigrants from any country that might tend to retard his economic 
development. 

In course of time, as the natives progress intellectu^y, 
no doubt take the place which Africans hold in other parts of Britisli 
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Tropical Africa ii: mechanical and subordinate clerical work and in 
small trade, and it must be the aim of the British administration to 
further this development by all possible means. With this object the 
Colonial Goverjiment must weigh, so far as may be practicable, the 
effect on native interests of the admission to the Colony of would-be 
immigrants of ^ny race. No information is yet available to show what 
number of immigrants following a particular occupation the Colony 
can absorb. The problem is complicated by the position of the se- 
parate dependency of Uganda, to which the normal access lies through 
Mombasa and the Kenya Colony, and this necessitates careful consi- 
deration before any scheme is definitely decided upon. Further, some 
arrangjement must be devised for securing a strictly impartial exami- 
nation of applications for entry into Kenya, possibly by a Board on 
which the various communities, including the natives, would be re- 
presented. It will, therefore, be an instruction to the Gpyernor of 
Kenya to explore the matter further on his return to the Colony, and, 
in concert with the Governor of Uganda, to submit proposals to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies for giving effect to that amount 
of control of immigration which the economic interests of the natives 
of both dependencies require. 


Conclusion. 

In conclusion, His Majesty’s Government desire to record that 
the decisions embodied in this memorandum have only been taken 
after an exhaustive review of the several complicating factors wliich 
have led to the present unhappy controversy. Their constant endeavour 
throughout their deliberations has been to relate the main prin- 
ciples which must govern the administration of a British Colony in 
Tropical Africa to the wider considerations of general Imperial policy 
as enunciated in the Resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1921. 
It is regretted that on certain material points it has not been pos- 
sible to meet the wishes of the Government of India, whose views 
have received the fullest consideration from His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at the instance of the Secretary of State for India. It is not 
to be expected that issues so grave can be composed to the immediate 
satisfaction of the several interests concerned, but His Majesty’s 
Government believe that the decisions now taken, resting as 
they do on the broad basis of the British trusteeship for the African, 
provide an equitable adjustment of those interests. It is the con- 
fident expectation of His Majesty’s Government that, if the whole 
matter is viewed in its true perspective, decisions so based will be 
mooorded general acceptance, and it is their earnest hope that a 
sincere effort will be- made to restore in Kenya that spirit of co* 
operation and good-will so essential to its welfare and development. 
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The Government of India Resolution 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary issued on 18th Aneust 
Go’^ernment of India on the White Paper 
|mblish^ by His Majdi^v s Government on the Indian question in 
Kenya Colony. The resolution states: — ^ 


August, 1923, the Government of India received from 
His Alajesty s Secretary of State for India a memorandum in the form 
Ox a White P^er summarising the history of the Indian question 
in the Kenya Colony and Protectorate and setting out the general 
policy laid down by His Majesty’s Government together with the 
decision taken on the practical points at issue. Tliis memorandum 
was presented to Parliament by command of His Majesty on the 23rd 
July, 1923. In view of the importance of the issues involved and the 
interest taken in India in their determination, the Government of 
India have thought it desirable to give publicity to the memorandum 
with the least possible delay. They therefore, publish it as an aniiexure 
to this Resolution. 


Loud Milner’s Despatch. 


A perusal of the memorandum wiU show, that the provisional deci- 
sion embodied in Lord Milner’s despatch of the 21st May, 11)20, was 
unacceptable to the Government of India. The Government of India 
felt that it erred by not granting to Indians due and effective repre- 
sentation on tlie Legislative and Municipal Councils by insisting upon 
the application of the principle of segregation of races and by putting 
restrictions on the Indian ownership of land. They objected, in parti- 
cular, to the special franchise proposed, and pressed for a common 
electoral roll and a common franchise for all British subjects without 
racial discrimination on a reasonable property basis plus an educational 
test with regard to segregation, then a real menace on account of 
the report of Professor (now Sir William) Simpson, referred to in 
paragraph 5 of the memorandum. They urged especially that any form 
of compulsory segregation was felt by Indians, whether resident in 
East Africa or India, as a racial stigma and that any discriminative* 
legislation on racial lines in this matter would stimulate hostility and 
ill-feeling. The Government of India also stressed the fact that they 
could never agree to the unequal treatment of Indians in a Crow'n 
Colonv, more especially in one in which Indians had always had a 
peculiar interest. 


WoOD-WiNTERTON RePOET. 

On receipt of the views of the Government of India, His Majesty's 
Government reopened the question and the prolonged negotiations 
referred to in Ijie •'lemorandum took place. These ended in what has 
come to be know, as the Wood-Winterton report. The terms or tne 
aettlement propoc jd in this report were far more favourable to the' 
Indian claim than those contained in Lord 
particular, they conceded a common electoral roll 
restrictions designed to secure distribution of se^ adapted to the then 
existing conditions between the European and the Indian communitiw 
whilst they did away with segregation on racial lines. 
pacts also, with the exception of Highlands, they were m a 

uberal spirit. The Government of India acewted the 
regard to municipal franchise, the Executive Ppuncil, segregatira a 
imniisretioni as the best obtainable m the circumstances. But on 
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the question of electoral franchise^ they adhered to the yiew they Itad 
previously expz:essed. If reservation was considered unavoidable, 
preferred the second alternative proposed, under which some con- 
stituencies would be created in which Europeans and Indians would 
be eligible as candidates. But they urged, that the number of eeate 
reserved for Indians should be increased. On the question of the 
Highlands, they Agreed to the proposals only on the understandii^ 
that no further lutvAntages were likely to be forthcoming from ^ 
maintenance of their claim to an immediate cancellation of existing 
policy in this matter. They also asked that the announcement should 
make it clear that the right to re-open the question was reserved 
unconditionally, and stipulated^ Jbhat the exclusion of Indians should 
not, in any case, be embodied in legislation. As noted in the 
memorandum, the India Office made a reservation with respect to the 
Highlands; whilst the Colonial Office on its part, made a similar 
reservation in the matter of the restriction ox Indian immigration. 
The Kenya Government unfortunately took a view different from that 
iiaken by the Government of India, and rejected the scheme mainly 
•on the grounds that it gave no sufficient safeguard to the European 
community against Indian preponderance in the future. The Euro- 
pean community itself went even further and claimed for the Colony 
responsible Self-government, with Europeans as the controllers of its 
•destiny. In paragraph 16 of the Memorandum are set out the stops 
which were taken to arrive at an ajrreed settlement in the anxious 
period which elapsed suhsequent to the preparation of the Wood- 
Winterton report in September 1922. 

Nectotiatxonb. Fail. 

By July 1923, the negotiations for such a settlement had failed, 
and it became neoessaiy to pass orders to end the dispute. The 
provisional proposals of the fjolonial Office on the subject were tole- 
^aphed to the Government of India to admit of a final representa- 
tion being made before the ^actual decision of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was taken. They were on the lines of the decision which has 
now been announced. The Government of India accepted the 
principle that Kenya should be held in trust on behalf of the African 
population. . They welcomed also the intended pronouncement that 
the grant of responsible Government within any period of time, which 
need^ be taken into consideration, was out of the question and the 
astortion of the principle that only in extreme circumstances would 
legislation designed to excluded from a British Colony immigrants 
from any other part of the British Empire be permitted. They 
noted also with satisfaction the final abandonment of any idea of 
compulsory racial segregation. At the same time they felt it to 
be their duty to stand by the attitude they had previously adopted. 
Tegarding the Wood-Winterton report in respect of a common 
electoral roll. They urged that such a franchise with the provision 
of reserved seats was not incompatible with African representation 
in due season and with Arab representation forthwith and that there 
was no prospect of composing racial difference and tension in Kenya, 
unless and until Europeans and Indians exercised their voting Mwers 
•on a common basis. They pointed out that the Indians in Ken^a 
preferred a common electoral roll, and that the Government of India 
could not derogate in any way from tht daim that they had always 
vnade that Indians in a Crown Colony must be accorded equal status 
with Europeans. They also pressed for larger representation for 
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Indians. They, again, asked that the right to reopen the qnestkm 
of the Highlands be asserted and that the exclusion of Indians fztmi 
th^ Highlands should not be embodied in legislation with regard 
to immigration. They pointed out that whilst the statement of tha 
principle was not open to objection, there was no evidence to show 
that any economic reasons existed for its application in the form 
of a restrictive measure at the x’^esent juncture; and they expressed 
the fear that by its application Indians would be made to suffer oil 
the question of the municipal franchise. They adhered to their previ- 
ous views in favour of a common electoral roll and a common franchise. 
Finally, the Government of India asked that in any announcement 
made their position might be made clear. The decision now announc- 
ed has conceded five instead of four seats on the Legislative Council 
to Indians. It contains also the offer . of land in the Tjowlands for 
such Indians as will develop it themselves. In^ other respects no 
change of substance has been made in the provisional proposals. 

The Settlement - Appraised. 

The Government of India have now to consider the posi^n. 
They recognise to the full the fairness with which they nave been 
heard and the obvious desire on the part of His Majesty s Goveni- 
ment to give full weight to the Indian point of view and to amvn 
at a just and equitaWe conclusion. They appreciate also the rea^ 
ness with which their request to have their attitude made clear nee 
been met. They feel also that the decision it^lf marks an advance 
on that contemplated in 1920, though it falls short, from ^e Ind^ 
stand-point, of that set out in the Wood-TVinterton, Report of 19^ 
In particular, they take note that no final conclusion on ■ the qn^ 
tion of the future control of immigration hw been reached, M^n« 
the exclusion of Indians from the Highlands has not been emM^ 
in legislation. At the same time, they cannot but 
regret that His Majesty’s Government did not feel lustifi^ in g yi ig 
greater effect to the recommendations made by them and tne Beore- 
tary of State for India. 

What is to be done? 

They are conscious, however, that they are 5 

accept the decision of His Majesty’s Government, 

Hi. Majesty’s Government cannot now be “ked to 
and revise a decision just reached after a protracted deliber^ 
tion. Nevertheless, they murt reserve to themselvw ^e 
of making such, representations as may be nece wg^^ 
ever in wure a tegi*™®*® opportunity should pres^ ite« 
cither aa a result of the expenence- gained or by chan« 
has now to bo taken by the authorities 

connection with the preparattop of the ^j^ctora ™ , Nairobi Munici- 
and the qualification of candidates, and the of tl^e NairoM mu^^ 
pality with the representation of the important Indian communiiy 
there resident. 

Question of Immigration. 

Rules in which India is specially jptfr^ted have 
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of this duty, particularly in the matter of immigration, the Govern- 
snent of India will rely on the statement of policy contained in the 
memorandum ^ that racial distinction in immigration regulations, 
^ether special or implied, designed to exclude from a British Colony 
immigrants from any other part of the British Empire, would not 
.be in accord with the general policy of His Majesty’s Government, 
i and that His Majesty’s Government caiinot countenance the introduc- 
tion of any such legislation into Kenya. 


Kenya Debates in Parliament 

HOUSE OF. L0ED8—S6 JULY lOSS. 

In the House of Lords the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, dealing with 
the Kenya settlement, said that the Government did not regard the 
solution as a compromise. They did not seek to balance one claim 
against another, but steadily retained the view that the one guiding 
principle was the British trusteeship in Africa. He could only hope 
that the solution, if accepted, would mean the opening of a brighter, 
happier era for the colony. It was a matter of very genuine regret 
that the Government had not been able to meet the wishes of the 
Government of India on several material point, and he trusted that 
in the solution propounded, some of their fears and apprehensions 
would he relieved. He expressed appreciation of the moderation 
displayed both by European and Indian deputations from Kenya. 

Lord HARDINGE said that although the decision regarding com- 
munal representation might be . disappointing to many moderate 
Indians, lie did not see how they could reasonably claim in a British 
protectorate under the direct administration of the Colonial Office a 
system of franchise they did not enjoy in their own country. He was 
of opinion that Indians had a legitimate grievance regarding the 
Highlands in that tliey were denied the privileges granted to aliens. 

Lord CHELMSFORD sincerely trusted that the proposals making 
reference to immigration would be watched most carefully, because 
their might be a suspicion in India that the most admirable sentiments 
oppressed in the memorandum might be whittled down by administra- 
tive action. 

Lord PEEL observed that a quantity of legendary matter had be- 
come associated with the Kenya question. The theory that Europeans 
would be overwhelmed by masses of Indian immigrants was entirely 
mythical. All recognised the extraordinary difficulty of dealing with 
conditions so as to please everybody. It was only fair to say that the 
Government of India had shown a very vivid consciousness of Indian 
interests and had been most active in representing the question in all 
ita aspects to the Imperial Government. 

** This question of the treatment of Indians,” said Lord Peel, 
must be re^rded in the light of the great place as equal partner 
Amongst the dominions of the Empire.”^ Nobody could regard the 
communal system as a badge of interiority. It was merely another 
method. A communal roll possessed two advantages, firstly the growing 
s^ystem of African representation might fit more easily into it, ana 
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eeconclly, with tb» strong division of opinion in Kenya it would be 
difficult one race to repre^nt very strongly the interests of ths 
other. He considered that when Indians and Indian opinion had 
carefully studied and weighed the declarations, it would be impossible 
to inaintain what was the first impression of some Indian newspapers* 
He hoped sinOTrely that both races in Kenya would do their best to 
work under the new constitution and that it would be recognised that 
the Imperial Government had not dealt unfairly with a most difficult 
question. 

Lord Peel said : Obviously Indians from India would like 

other people to enter the country for economic reasons in order to get 
a living, and if they could not get a living in the country they would 
return to India and see if they could not do better in their owb 
country.” 

Lord Peel averted that everybody would recognise the extra* 
ordinary difficulty of dealing in such a way as to please everybody 
with the conditions in Kenya where there were 10,000 white men, 
2,500,000 Africans, 22,000 Indians and 32,000 Arabs. The Govern- 
ment of India has shown a most vivid consciousness of the interests 
of India and had been most active in the present case of India in all 
its bearing, and all its different aspects to His Majesty^s Government 
through himself. 

I want to emphasise,” declared Lord Peel, ‘‘ if I may, what 
has been said by Lord Chelmsford, for J expressed it very strongly 
to a large committee of the House of Commons whom I addressed 
on the subject. It has been said by one of the settlers of Kenya 
that this was only a question which interested some friends of Mr. 
Gandhi and some of the extremists of India : I said. ‘ If that were 
so I should not be here to address this committee of the House of 
Commons. ’ ” 

The interest in the question was universal in all political India, 
as shown repeatedly by the great organs of political expression in 
India and by the Assembly and the Council of State. 


lNni.\N Point of View. 

Lord Peel went on to say : “ We have had the advantage ate 

of having the whole case vividly presented to us from the Indian point 
of view by a deputation that came from India entirely unofficially, 
in the person of Mr. Sastri, Mr. Jaranadas Dwarkadas and Mr. Kam^. 
The treatment of Indians must be looked upon in the light of the 
real ambition of political India to earn a place as an equal partner 
among the Dominions of the British Empire, and to share the amin- 
lions, historical traditions and splendour of the Empire.* 

Lord Peel stated that the Kenya Indians were deeply 
in the corollaries of the Kenya decision. Lord Hardinge had allowed 
the resolution in 1921, but the Indian deputation relied less on that 
resolution than on the broad and general equities of the case. 

Peel regretted that the settlement was denounced by many Indian 
papers as being unfair to Indians on every point and advised them to 
await and study the full text of the memorandum, saying that wnon 
they had studied it they would see that that description was unfair. 

^ Lord Selbourne had made so eloquent and earnest a defei; ^ rf 
the communal system that Lord Peel th9iight Hiat chairoM 

of the joint committee, must have been its author. But, although 
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|;Imi ooxnmunal system in many ways had prevailed in India, there was 
• atrong feeling against it in the Assembly and the Council of State. 

Lord Peel mentioned that Lord Selbourne had said that the com- 
iBttnal system was an Indian invention, but Indians did not appear 
to be proud to own their offspring. Indians said : we do not look 
upon it as a great invention. We think where it can be avoided it 
ahould be avoided.* We prefer the common roll. 

Lord Peel agreed with Lord Selbourne that nobody could say that 
the communal system had any badge of inferiority. Lord Peel said : 

It is another method of arriving at the same basis. 1 differ from 
liord Selbourne in this, that I do think that in the peculiar circum- 
stances of the colony it might have been better to have representa- 
tives who represented both Britons and Indians; that mingling of 
interests would have been of the greatest value.^ But I recognise 
tkAt there are advantages in this communal roll in two ways.. One 
is that the great system of African representation might fit more 
aasity into it, and second is that in the present strong division of 
cqpimon in Kenya, it would be difficult for one race to represent the 
interests of the other.” 

The Highlands. 

** May I express sympathy with one point alluded to by Lord 
Hardinge, in which I feel there is much force; that here are Indians 
prevented from acquiring lands in the Highlands, assuming it to be 
important that the Highlands should be reserved for ivhite settlers, 
while that privilege may be enjoyed by citizens of other States who 
are not citizens of the British Empire. I hope it will be possible 
to reserve the transfer of land to European British subjects, or to 
eabjects of the British Empire.” 

Lord Peel declared that it was entirely untrue to say, as the 
Indian papers suggested, that the scales were weighed against them 
in these decisions. Though they might be critical of some portions 
of the memorandum, they agreed on the subject of the orientation of 
the British policy in protection of African races. 

Lord Peel pointed out that Lord Chelmsford had told the House 
that there had never been any difference of opinion in India on that 
anbject. Lord Peel added : I may bring information up-to date, 

should say that both the deputations, especially the Indian deputa- 
tion strongly assented and^ felt that the first consideration in Kenya 
must be the 2,500,000 Africans. The deputations felt that the great 
thing to secure should be a majority of British officials in whose justice 
they could trust upon the Assembly. . They asi^iired me repeatedly, 
and it is my belief that it will never be contradicted or shaken, that 
whatever their feelings regarding local administration, they had the 
fnllest confidence in the justice of the Central Government of the 
country.” 

Responsible Self-Government. 

The declaration that^ a grant of responsible self-government is 
cut of the question within any period of time, which need now be 
taken into consideration, is very satisfactory. In the light of that 
declaration, whatever differences of opinion there may be about fran- 
chise and votes, will have less importance. If they are not to be 
oonsideied in the light of responsible government or leading up %> 
vaeponsiUe government, they lose their weight and importance. 
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Loid Peel continued 

The question of segreuation has been satisfactorily dealt with. I take note 
and It is one of the most important declarations in the White Paper to which I 
desire to draw the particular attention of my Indian friends, that racial discri- 
mination in immigration regulations, whether npecitied or implied, would not be 
in accord with the general po- icy of His Majesty's Government. In the light 
of that declaration it will be impossible for inte!‘:;'ent Indian opinion, when it 
has carefully studied the White I’api.'r, to maiiitaiii its first apparent impression 
that this memorandum weighs the scalt-s unfairly against Indians. They will 
ttnd there is much of value in it, and that botli races in the Kenya (lolony 
will be able to work under this constitution. 

The representative bodies of the Council of State and Assembly of India 
will recognise that British Government have not dt^alt unfairly with this most 
ilifficnlt question. 


HOUSE OF LORDS--25TH JULY 1923 


The Kenya question was raised in the House of Commons in the Debate of 
f he Colonial Office Estimate on 26th July 1923. 

Major OKMSBY-GORE dealing with the Kenya Indian qm^stion, said that the 
less he added to the caretnlly considered wording of the White Paper the bettor. 
He emphasised that the decision was not a departmental one but a decision of 
the whole Government taken by the Cabinet. It must not be regarded merely 
as a compromise between the views of rival delegations. A settlement between 
the delegations was clearly found to be out of the question. The Government 
decided that they must accept full responsibility to Parliament, for giving their 
decision, promulgating it and stamding by it. If it had been merely a IogrI 
question there was little doubt that the matter could have been adjusted locally 
long ago, but the difficulties in Kenya affected the; whole of the British Com- 
monwealth and, to a considerable estent, Afiica as a whole. The Bi:jitiBh 
Commonwealth was based on a common loyalty to the Crown and a common 
spirit of service transcending all narrow racial ideas. He emphasised the peril 
of racial olashes and said that if there was one duty t.hat the British Empire 
oweil to civilisation it was the task of reconciling such daikons forces, in 
Kenya there were Europeans, Africans, Indians and Arabs living together. The 
Imperial Government felt that the only thing that could be said was that it 
w'as the common duty of all to subordinate their narrower coi.ceptions of racial 
consciousness to the highei* ideal of working together for the Colony and the 
Commonwealth. It w as in this spirit and in this hoptj that the Imperial Gov- 
ernoient which was responsible to Parliament alone for the pence and goorl 
government of Kenya liad submitted their decision. It would be for the Colonial 
Office and the Colonial Government to carry out in a detailed manner the policy 
laid down in the memorandum. 


The Imperial Government, he reiterated, were trustees of the African depen- 
dencies, of which Kenya was one. It was their duty to do justice between 
the various interests, remembering aliove all that they were trustees of the Afri^n 
populations. Their administration of this trust must stand even^ally bewe 
the judgment seat of history and on that they would be judged as an Empire. He 
I'egretted that uncertain material points it was not found po&siWe to meet 
the wishes of the Government of India, whose views as a whole the G(^ernment 
had very fully considered at the instance of the Secititary of State for India, 
who submitted them quite fearlessly and clearly. 

Sir Bobert HAMILTON, formerly Chief Jnstioe of Konya, strongly crijici^ 
Cabinet decision, npholding tliroughont ti.e Imlian view point. He ^ for 
KMuantees that to framing immigration roles there shonia be nothing specially 
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aihcting Indians. He farther remarked that no mention bad been made through- 
oat the White Paper of the principle of equal citisenship. 

Sir Robert Hamilton moved a redaction of the vote by £100 sterling and 
said that the test of Kenya settlement was whether it was permanent or merely a 
stop-gap. With reference to the suggestion that the Europeans were afraid of 
being swamped by Indians, he pointe<i oat that since 181)7, although immigration 
was open, the number of Indians nad increased only tlirice, whereas in the same 
period the number of Europeans had increased 23 fo d! He hoped that the 
Government's statement concerning the trusteeship of the nutives would be 
translated into acts. He expressed the opinion that the grant of communal 
franchise would not ieail to a lasting settlement. He strongly criticised the ex- 
traordinary suggestion that one missionary should be placed on the Executive 
Council and another on the Legislative Council and asked if the Government was 
s so incompetent that it could have no representative of its own to represent the 
natives. He submitted that the power of the British Government would be much 
strengthened if ' it had a High Commissioner not merely for Kenya but for the 
neighbouring colonies also. 

Col. WEDGWOOD, speaking officially on behalf of the Labour Party on the 
authority of the Leader of the Paity, denounced indignantly every feature of 
of the decision which, he declared dramatically, had been reached through fear 
of the White settlers. His denunciation was listened to in silence without 
protest. He declared that the Government’s policy was directly in conflict with 
the principle of equal citizenship and the Imperial Conference resolution and the 
settlement was unlasting. The policy involved the gravest step taken since Lord 
North’s time and was fraught with incalculable harm throughout the coloured 
Empire. Finally, he declared that the Labour Party would, when returned to 
power, so far as possible, revise what was now done, with a view to render 
justice to an outraged people who were relegated to a position of C 3 citizenship. 

Both Sir Robert Hamilton and Col. Wedgwood recommended that Indians 
should make’ the best use of the enfranchisement even under this bad settlement. 
Col, Wedgwood recommending that the Indians of Kenya should leave the 
defence of their rights to their countrymen in India. 

After further debate the motion for reduction was defeated by 207 votes to 
li6 and the Cohmial Office vote was adopted. 

The Imperial Conference. 

The Imperial Conference opened on Monday 1st Oct. 1923 with 
an address by Mr. Baldwin, the British Prime Minister. In bis 
address the Prime Minister made a graceful* if unsatisfying* reference 
to India* bespeaking for her the sympathetic understanding of the 
Dominions. The Maharaja of Alwar replied with amiable platitudes 
on behalf of India. On the 1 3th the Duke of Devonshire disclosed 
the Colonial OflSce policy. On the subject of Kenya he said that 
the British Government had taken certain decisions which bad been 
made public. After the Colonial Secretary’s speech Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru demanded an adequate opportunity* then or on a more con* 
venient occasion* to state the Indian point of view. This was 
ooneeded and the Indian case was opened on the 24th October by the 
Seo« of State* Lord Peel. The following pages give a full report of 
the proceedings 
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Lord PBEL> introducing the subject of the status of Indiana 
in the Empire, thanked the Premier and the Conference for 
ffiving the Members of the Indian Delegation an opportunity 
of bringing the question of the position and status of Indiana 
in the Dominions before them. think yon will all recognise 

that this subject is one ef the very high J[mperial importance, 
and I hope that, in approaching this suoject, 1 speak in a 
ceneral atmosphere of goodwill. Now, at thb outset of ray observa- 
tions let me say that I wish to deal with the broad outlines of the 
subject, because my colleague. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, has some de- 
finite suggestions to make when he follows me. I propose to deal with 


strength ot tne ximpire are to oe maintainea ana preservea, 
really essential and imperative that we should find a solution to this 
problem of the position of Indians in the Dominions overseas, 

** There have been, as the Conference knows, very great consti- 
tutional changes in the position of the Government of India, and 
these changes have brought into prominence what were possibly 
latent Wore, but are now clear, namely, the existence of varioua 
Parties with various opinions and policies. But, however much those 
Parties mav be divided in their view-points on general political sub- 
jects, on this one point there is complete unity of feeling. For in- 
stance, there is no difference as regards the strength of this feeling 
between the Party which has been giving general simport to the 
Government in the Assembly, and the various sections of what I may 
call Non-Co-operative Parties. 

When I speak of Indian opinion, I am not referrinj?, as is often 
suggested, to what is described as the opinion of the intelligentsia 
only, of a definite intellectual class, hut I am also stating the views 
of the great many who are not really necessarily conceimea witn 
politics At all. Let me pass from them for the moment. You have 
the opinions, w© will say, of Indian Frinces, whose ^ 

given expression to-day by His Highness 

You have other men, like my other colleague, Sir Tej ^ahadiir Sapru, 

who, as we all know, was a Member of the Viceroy^s Executive Coun. 

cil, and who holds a very high place in Indian public 

fore, vou hav© this singular fact, that politicians ® 

all other subjects, and men of differing sh^es of 

nerally united on this particular subject. You have 

porters of our rule in India combining on nowWn 

types of politicians. You have businessmen and Jandowners combin- 

ing with men of a very different class and point of view. ^ y 

do not exaggerate when I say that this ^ArcnTiftllv 

I think, is constantly impressed upon m§ both ^o?rprov in 

by the Government of India and by Lord F^adin^ The V ^ 

his private letters, is constantly explaining and ^ + 1 ^:- 

how strongly the feeling of soreness and bitterness is grow g • 

ftibject, aSd^how, in many ways the task of India 

w made more difficult by this direrKence of feelmg. Thereto^ i 

▼ant to place this first point l^fore the j?<’nferenre, ^e remarkaWe 

unanimity of feeling on the position ef ^®^**?* *r»nan ^ will be’ 

I do not think that when you come to ask the cause, 
far to seek. 

25 


very 
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^^Bbamd or Social Intbsiositt.” 

‘‘ The reason why there is such unanimity among our fellow-su^ 
jects in India is that they regard the disability under which their 
countrymen labor in other parts of the world as a brand of social in- 
feriority. That is what cuts so deep into the consciousness of the 
Indian. I am not, uecessarilyi of course, associating myself entirely 
with that view, because I know quite well that there are other 
causes contributing, that there are questions of economic difficulty, 
and political questions with which this question must necessarily be 
linked, but 1 have no doubt whatever that in what 1 am saying now, 
I do voice the general opinion of Indians on this question, that social 
status is a contributory cause in history. Many social and political 
movements have been disguised under more resounding names. 

** Well, let me say a word about this great country feeling so 
stron^y and so unitedly on the subject. First of all, look at its con- 
tribution to the Great War. No less than fourteen hundred 
thousand from India took their part in service in the Great War. 
Their contribution in money was well over two hundred millions 
sterling. We all remember the general enthusiasm from all parts of 
India, and how Princes, and others less distinguished too, took their 
part in the struggle of the Great War — and here^ if I may say so, 
there are inhtall^ at this very table representatives of the Indian 
Delegation^ showing that India is sitting here on equal terms with 
other Dominions in the great Gouncil Chamber of the Empire. 

** And again, on the League of Nations, Representatives of India 
take their place with other States, and are able to contribute their 
voice with influence, just as much as others, in the deliberations of 
that Assembly. Moreover, and I do not think that this is always re- 
cognised, India, though it has been for centuries, for thousands of 
years, a great agricultural country, is now ambitious to become an 
industrial State. It has gone far along that road, because it has 
been accepted by the League of Nations as one of the eight greatest 
industrial States of the world. Now, India, as the Conference knows, 
recent^ received a new political Constitution, and that Constitution, 
while giving Indians far more power than they had before in the ad- 
ministration of India, has also given them a great outlet for utterance 
of their National sentiments. 


** Now, what is the position in India itself P There is the policy 
of co-operation between Britons and Indians. Britons and Indians 
co-operate together in the Government of India, and Britons and 
Indians sit t^ether on juries. They meet together in business, and 
they are fellow directors of great companies. They serve together on 
the Viceroy’s Council. Many of them, of course, are Ministers in 
great Provinces, and those Ministers command the assistance of mem- 
bers, of the All-India Services, whether British or Indian. Now, 
what must be the contrast, in the minds of these men, when they 
look abroad, and see what their standard or status is in the States 
of the EnmireP Members of this Conference, with their great ex- 
perience^ of the cumulative effect of these institutions, and the posi- 
tion which India now occupies here and in the League of Nations, 
will realise how much all these changes have contributed towards *the 
growing self-oonsciousness and the sense of dignity of India. Now, 
I wane to say this, and in the plainest way I can, that if I thought, 
and if my colleagues thought, that this desire for equality ofrtreat- 
meat was inspirM in any sense by the desire not to be pairt of, or 
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take part in, this gr^^pira, Mithar my coUeagnea nor I wonld W 
ple^]^ the^oanse at thu tabk. It is indeed the^esira and ambition 
Indiau will oxcln^ the negUgil^ claae of eztremisto, who can 
te foand, I aupimm, m any Muntry). to share in the spkndon, 
g^ies. Md traditiOM. of the British Empire. They beUeve, more^ 
ow. can bring thmr own oontritation of thonght, cnlture, 

and loyalty to this great onabine. > t 


.There are l^ese who snggmt that these disabUities under whi«& 
Indiana later in som parts of the Empire are of little importance, 
ttet ttej do not interfere with their liberty, and that the denial ol 
the rote does not very much matter one wav or the other. Now, 
these views are, as one knows, a common form of objection put for- 
ward either here or m any other country to franchise extensions and 
franchise grants. But, though the question has importance from the 

S urely material point of view, I should be verv ill-discharging my 
uty to this Conference if I were to represent this matter as one to 
be reg^^ merely from the practical point of view. It is very large- 
ly, with Indiatis, a matter of National sentiment and feeling, and it 
is with this feeling that we have to reckon now in all situations of 
Imperial activity. In matters of Imperial defence, in matters of 
Imperial trade, in matters of all Imperial communications or develop- 
ment of Imperial resources, in all these, India plays a prominent 
part, and as we have granted a large measure of representative in- 
stitutions, it is quite clear that in dealing with these matters, we 
cannot disregard the opinions of representative bodies which we set 
up. And supposing that they could be disregarded, how, after all, 
are you going to expect India to co-operate whole-heartedly in the 
great work of consolidating the Empire, and how, without this co- 
operation, can the Empire attain its full measure of strength? We 
know too, that economic policy is very often influenced by political 
considerations, and I feel that both on the political and the economic 
side, the task of governing India may be greatly increased, and there 
will be, unless we settle this question, no real unity of Empire, not 
merely on the material side, on which I am not laying so much stress 
to-day, but on what is so vastly more important, the moral side. 
Moreover, the scope of this problem os regards many l>ominions is not 
very great. For the moment, I am excluding from that general pro- 
position, South Africa, where, I know, there are a great many cur- 
rents and cross-currents to complicate the issue. 


Resolution of 1921. 

But as regards Australia and New Zealand, where so much has 
h(wn done, and as regards Canada, the numbers are very small. 
There are about two thousand in Australia, in all that vast country, 
about six thousand in New Zealand, and about twelve hundred in 
Canada, of which rather more than eleven hundred are in the Pro- 
▼ifioe of British Columbia. 

I want to reaffirm what was stated at the Conference of 1921 as 
regards the complete acceptance by the Government of India and 
Indian opinion of the right of the great Dominions to determine the 
composition of their own community. May I read the words cf that 
resolution? They are : ** This Conference, while reaffirming the re- 

solution of the Imperial War Conference of 1918, that each community 
®f the British Commonwealth should enjoy complete control of the 
imposition of its own population by means ^ of restriction of immi- 
Sratioa from any other communities, recognises that there is moon 
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gniity between the position of India as a Member of the British Em* 
pire^ and the existence of disabilities upon British Indians lawfully 
domiciled in some other parts of the Empire.’* Therefore^ that prin- 
oiple is laid down quite clearly, and consequently, there n^d be no 
anxiety on the part of the Dominions that there is any desire on the 
part of Indian feeling to go back on that decision, thus impressing 
this matter upon the generous consideration of non-Indians. I fed 
that vast as are the implications of the problems, a solution of the 
practical question is perhaps not so difficult as it appears. Well, 
justice and expediency are often divided. Sometimes they approach 
one another, and when, as I thipk, in this case, they ccmbine and 
are merged with one another, the appeal is surely irresistible, and I 
am soing to ask this Conference tf the time has not come when these 
disabilities should not specifically be removed. I want to add this 
point about the interest, possibly some may think it an unnecessary 
interest, which the Government and the Indian people take in the po- 
sition of Indians in the great Dominions. 

Now, so loim as, to any great extent, Indians in the Dominions 
may be regard^ as a foreign body in the great body politic of those 
Dominions, so long is the Government of India bound to take interest 
in their fate, and to assure themselves as regards the manner in 
which they are treated. But once they are absorbed, they cease to be 
a foreign body: once they are absorbed into the great corporation, 
as it were, of tne Dominions, then the interest of the Indian Govern- 
ment, of course, will cease, and there is nothing that anybody con- 
nected with it, there is nothing that the Secretary of State disliked 
more than interfering or appearing to interfere with the domestio 
affairs of the great Dominions. Now, I am not insensible, of course, 
to the grave difficulties which stand in the way. I know how very 
difficult it is to bring home always to local opinion that l^cal views 
and opinions are not necessarily coincident with the wider interests 
of the Empire; and I know quite well tlmi those who are listening 
to me as representatives of the Dominions, whatever they may or 
may not have done, desire that a solution of this question should bo 
found; and I most earnestly plead that when, later in this Conference, 
they take into consideration the pr^actical measures which they may 
adopt for the solution of these questions, they will bear in mind the 
intense feeling that has been aroused on this subiect in India, and 
will bring home to their own peoples that, in the highest interests of 
the Empire, the aspirations of India should be respected. I know 
there are great difficulties. The Prime Minister, in his opening ad- 
dress, spoke of the contacts of civilisations. There are such contacts, 
of course, here, of more than one civilisation, and you have peoples 
differing ii^ tradition and social habits, fashioned in the course of 
centuries, or thousands of years, I may say, fashioned by differences 
of National surroundings' and by differences, secular and religious. 

To-night, we have to deal — and we should never forget when 
dealing with India — that we have to deal with ancient races, 
the pride of race. We have to deal with ancient religions, full of the 
pride of religion. That is, of course, one of the great differences 
we have to remember, in dealing with the position of India^ as com- 
pared with the countries further west. There are, for instance, 
seventy million Muslims ia India; but in communion with them, 
throuc^ religious ties and rites, is the vastly greater body of 
dreds of millions of Muslims, stretching in a great belt from the Guii 
of Malaya right across to West Africa, hundreds of millior** of Mnfl* 
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lims, who, in their hour of worship, all tarn their faces to Mecca. Wa 
have the pride of the Hindus in their own history, in their reodleo- 
tions of their past.^ They look back to, shall we say— to the Mauwan 
Smpiro, to momories of Chandrft GuptB ftnd his famous srancwCHi 
King Asoka. Their memories ^ stretch to «ven earlier times when, 
Bcarcelv noticed by history, their Aryan ame&tors were moving down 
from the North-West Frontier by the traditional path for the invasion 
of India, along the plains of the^Five Rivers, now called the Panjab. 
They look back to the dim, far-off times, to dates long before the 
Jutes, Anglo-Saxons and Norsemen, the original elements <jf whom 
our races is composed, landed on these shores ; when it was a mere 
collection of villages, before the Roman Legions were garrisoned be- 
hind the great wall which used to run from sea to sea in the north 
of Britain. They look back to a period even before the Druids reared 
gigantic monoliths of the stone age. I press this subject on this Con- 
ference^ and I hope that, with the consent of the Prime Minister, 

they will listen to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, while he deals with the 

subject in greater detail. 

SIR TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU. 

Sir TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU said: Mr. Prime Minister, let 
me at once say how deeply grateful I feel to you and to 
His Majesty’s Government, and may I thank you and His 
Majesty’s Government and the various Prime Ministers for giv- 
ing me this opportunity of free and full discussion of the 

? uestiork in which India is to-day so vitally interested. I fear 
may take some time, but I shall crave your indulgence for more 
reasons than one. The most important of those reasons is the im- 

E ortance of the subject. I am glad that His Majesty’s Government 
as decided to set apart a special day for this subject. That b^ 

ing so, am I not entitled to draw from it the inference that His 

Majesty’s Government really recognises the importance of this ques- 
tion? When it is known in my couhtry that His Mamsty’s Govern- 
ment recognises the importance of this subject, ond that the recog- 
nition is ^ared by the various Dominion Prime Ministers, that fact 
alone will inspire them with some hopes. Before I proceed further, 
may I also express my deep gratitude to Lord Peel for the assistance 
he has given me in helping to bring this subject before the Confer- 
ence, and for the speech, which he delivered to-day, which filled me 
with gratification, and which, I have nb doubt, when it comes to^ 
known to my countrymen, will fill them also with gratification? He 
has identified himself to-day completely and unreservedly with every 
sentiment of our National honor. That is what I appreciate more 
than the moving eloquence with which he delivered his great spe^h 
this morning. I may well produce in some quarters toe mp^sion 
of being a fighter. I don’t object to criticism of that xiim. R^Uy 
and trmy, I am fighting for the cause of my country, ana the Pre- 
miers of the various Dominions, who have in their d^ fought for 
the cause of their countries, will not object if I fight for the cause 
of mine, and I do fight. 

Let me tell you frankly, as a subject of King George, that 1 
fight for a place in his household, and I will not be content w^th a 
place in his stable. Mr. Prime Minister, let me tell you that the 
problem of Indians Overseas is of vital importance not merely to 
India, but to the whole Empire. Whatever may be our position as 
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regards Self-Gtorernment^ howsoever distant we may be from tlmt 
cherished dream of ours^ let me tell you that, so far as this question 
of Indians Oyerseas is concerned, we stand solidly united. We have 
our domestic quarrels. We have Moderates and Extremists, we have 
Non-Co-operators, we have Hindus and Muhammadans, but so far as 
this question is concerned, let me tell you with all the sincerity of 
which I am capable, that we stand absolutely united. ^ Don’t be mis- 
guided by what appears in certain papers here, which attempt to 
snow that there is ho feeling on this question. We attach far more 
importance to the honor of our Nationals in other parts of the Em- 
pire than probably you realise. We express that feeling in the yer- 
nsculars of obr country by a eomprehensiye and delicate phrase, which 
will no doubt be readily understood by Lord Gurzon and His High- 
ness tht Maharaja. That phrase is There is no man, 

either among Princes or the htimblest subjects of His Majesty, who 
does not attach great importance to a question , of ^^izzat.” When 
^^izzat,*’ which means honor, is at stake, we prefer death to any- 
thing else. This is our sentiment, and it is in that light that I 
present my case to you. Don’t for^i that my country, India, is the 
one country which makes the British Empire truly Imperial. I 
take pride in that. I don’t indulge in the slightest degree in reflec- 
tions upon the dignity, or honor, or position, of any one of the Do- 
minions, hut I do claim that it is my country which makes the Bri- 
tish Empire truly Imperial. One-flfth of the human race, with a 
far more ancient ciyilisation than your own, to which eloquent re- 
ference was made by Lord Peel, joins with yon in acknowledjacing the 
suzerainty of oiir common Throne. That allegiance with ns is a real 
liying thing. Shake that allegiance, and you shako the foundations 
of the entira fabric, with consoquences which it will be difficult to 
oyer-estimate. 

Might I explain to you here one consideration which will guide 
me in presenting my caseP In my humble judgment, the one func- 
tion of this Conference, the highest advisory body of the Empire, is 
to bring about a good understanding between the various units that 
constitute the British Commonwealth, to strengthen the ties which 
unite, or ought to unite, the different units of the Empire with their 
outlook and their different religions. If this Conference fails to 
achieve that end, then, let me say, it fails to justify its existence in 
the eyes of the Empire. But to achieve that end, it seems to me 
that it is absolutely necessary that we should open our minds to each 
other with entire frankness. Any mental reservation on an occasion 
like this, and round this table, would, in my humble judgment, 
amount to nothing short of treason against the King, and treason 
against the Empire. It is in that spirit frankness, and in that 
spirit of candor, that I venture ta present to you my case, and even 
tnoiigh I may^se now and again expressions to indicate the strength 
of my feeling and the feeling of my countrymen, I beg the Dominion 
Prime Ministers not to misunderstand my spirit. Let me tell you 
at once that the feeling on this question in India is deep-seated and 
widespread. Let me also remove one very wrong impression — and I 
am glad that Xiord Peel referred to this question, for I desire to 
reinforce his arguments as an Indian. For twenty-seven years I have 
been in j)ublic life, for thirteen years I have been connected with the 
Legislative Councils, and I have sat in the Viceroy’s Cabinet. I have 
never witnes-sed before what li happening in India to-day. Five years 
ago, it may have been possible for you. to say that a wide gulf divided 
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^t me now teB you this moniiiiff that 
they never didi before. 


I^ia has rapidly changed, and- that is the outstanding feature of 
the situation there. The intellectuals or, if you like to call 

agitators^ have gained ascendancy over* the masses. What in- 
toUsetuala t h ink tonlay, the masses will think to-morrow. This, ques- 
tieu now before ua, let me tell you, afieats directly the masses, for 
it is from the masses mainly that most of our population have gone 
to the Dominions. 1 belong to a Provinee which has supplied a con- 
siderable number of men to variotis Dominions^ and 1 know their 
feelings.. You may condemn agitators, you may condemn the intd* 
lectufd classes: 1 will not quarrel with that; but remember that 
they have got power now with the masses. Don’t forget the growing 
and increasing influence of the vernacular press. 1 don’t jusjbify or 
vindicate its attitude in every respect. I will, however, state facts. 
It now penetrates into the innermost recesses of our villages; every 
village has got a reader who reads for illiterate people the vernacular 
newspapers. 1 have been reading extracts from the vernacular press 
of my own country, and while I deprecate the wild language in which 
it indulges, let me tell you frankly that it is seething with indignation 
on this question, and that is affecting the whole outlook of my coun- 
trymen in the villages. Any inequality of Indian Nationals enters 
like iron into our souls. For heaven’s sake, whether you fird a solu- 
tion or do not find a solution, don’t dismiss this statement of mine 
as mere sentimental nonsense. It is the absolute fact, and I am here 
to interpret to you the present position of my countrymen as regards 
this question. It cuts to the quick our National pride, and our new 
National consciousness. It permeates and sours our whole outlook as 
regards Imperial relationship. It derives impetus from the natural 
inclination to take pride in being a member cf the biggest Common- 
wealth that the world knows to-day. It makes the task of the Gov- 
ernment of India, of which I had the honor of being a Member until 
a few months ago, infinitely more difficult th«*in you realise, in dealing 
with th(?ir domestic problems. 


Here I must reinforce the arguments of Lord Peel. This feeling 
runs right through our National life. Ijet me at once tell you that 
am unwilling to enter at length into the merits of the Kenya de- 
cision, but my countrymen expect me, my Government expects me, 
and I am bound by all considerations of honor and duty, to put you 
in full possession of the sentiments of my countrymen and my Gov- 
ernment, as regards your decision. They have received that decision 
with the utmost possible dismay. I know the officii dew is that in 
certain respects our position in Kenya has been im^ioved. That w 
not a view we share. We judge you by a standard whi^ is admitted- 
ly very high. We were not fighting for little things. We were ngh^ 
ing for a big principle. I know, and I feel, and my countrymen reel, 
and my Government feels, that a serious blunder has been made. 1 
know that British statesmanship is wise, and whenever a thing goes 
wrong, it begins to think, and t honestly believe that it will s^n re- 
cognise the' mistake which it has made. Let me tell you, on behatt or 
my countrymen, that neither my country nor the GovernmOTt, wnicn 
I have the honor to represent, will accept this decision as final, w- 
deed, there is nothing final in politics, and I want His Majesty s 
Government to recognise that position, and indica^, if possible, mtn 
they do look upon this question in the light in which I have just pre- 
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sented it. May I conclude this portion of my speech hy assuring the 
Conference that while on domestic questions or Indian politics, we, 
like most of you, have our differences of parties, groups and in- 
terests, yet upon the question which concerns the honor of our Na- 
tionals in Kenya and the honor of our Nationals Overseas, there is no 
difference between lis, from the Viceroy downwardsP May I remind 
you of what a distinguished and eminent statesman, with whom I had 
tl^ privilege of workifig in close co-operation for two years, and to 
whom I hope my countrymen and his countrymen will do justice some 
day, said on a critical occasion in the Legislative Assembly, when the 
announcement on the Kenra decision was published in India P I will 
quote from his speech : ^^The news of the decision regarding Kenya” 
eo said Lord Reading, ”came to me and to my Government no less 
than to you, as 'a great and severe disappointment. For^ India had 
made the cause of Indians in Kenya her own. As His Majesty’s 
Government has stated, this decision conflicts on material points with 
the strongly expressed views of my Government, as laid before the 
Cabinet by the Secretary of State for India.” That is the opinion 
of the Viceroy. 

Messages fbom India. 

May I crave your indulgence for two minutes, to read to you a 
few typical telegrams 1 have received in the last few days, some of 
them ^om alusolutely unexpected quarters? They come to me from 
representative bodies oi aU shades of opinion. The Rt. Hon. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, who has been so frequently, in the last few years, 
connected with this matter, sends me a telegram supporting the pro- 
posals, not without misgivings, which I am going to put before you 
at present. The Swarajya Party^ to which 1 do not belong, and 
which does not see eye to eye with me, and from which I should 
never have expected to receive support, sends this telegram from 
Poonai through its Secretary and Leader, Mr. Kelkar. "Maharashtra 
Swarajya Party offers ^u full support in any strong action you take 
to get redress of the Kenya wrong.” Let me tell you again that 
most of the telegrams have come from unexpected quarters. Well, 
here is a most remarkable telegram from a gentleman with whom I 
have worked in full co-operation until five years ago, but from whom 
I have separated when differences arose. Pandit Madan Mohan Ma- 
laviya now belongs to the Non-Oo-operation Party, and three days 
ago, if you should have asked me, i should never have said that I 
would receive a telegram like this from that gentleman. It is from 
a man with forty years of solid work behind him, and this is his te- 
legram. It is sent to me from Simla. "Indians of all shades of pub- 
lic opinion are at one with you in demanding equality of status with 
their fellow-subjects throughout the British Empire. If represen- 
tatives of other, jrparts are not prepared to give practical support to 
this elementary right of Indians as citizens of the Empire, participa- 
tion of Indians in the Imperial Conference becomes a mockery and a 
deeD National humiliation, and trust that both you and the Maharaja 
of Alwar will withdraw.” 

I have received two telegrams from Dr. Besant, supporting me 
on her own behalf^ and on behalf of her Party. Let me tell you that 
while I am her friend, I do not belong to her Party. 

Lastly, may I give you a telmam, which was handed over to me 
the day before yesterday, and which has come to me from the Gov- 
ernment of Ihdia. It says : ^^We understand from Reuter’s that 
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the Oeufeience will discuss the oversees questions, probably on the 
24 th. Tito resolution passed recently by a majority of the Bombay. 
Corporation to boycott Empire goods, wherever possible, as a protest 
against the Kenya decuion, ana the resolution on the same Iwes of 
the Poona public meeting, further indicates the importance attached 
to ejiuality of status overseas, and we sincerely hope that the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference will restore confidence and good feeling a^ 
regards Mandates. We trust that the atmosphere wm permit you 
to secure a favorable solution. Otherwise, India’s right to revision 
of policy must be reserved. Sir T. B. Sapru’s proposal in a letter to 
Sir Narasimha Sarma to reserve the right to chcdlenge policy when 
India’s interests are affected though substantially the same as ours i^ 
less elastic. We earnestly hope that you have secured an agreement 
with General Smuts to abandon or modify the segr^ation policy, as 
suggested in our Despatch. We attach very great importance to it. 
We^hope also that the Dominions and the Colonial Office will consent 
to the appointment of agents to assist them and us in this difficult 
question, as suggested in our memorandum. Please send the copy of 
the telegram to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru.” I won’t take up your time 
further. I have tried only to reinforce the argument, which Lord 
Peel has put forward, by showing how different classes of our people 
are agreed on this question. 

Having explained the depth and implication of Indian feeling, I 
will now proceed to explain the circumstances in various parts of the 
worldj whereby this feeling is at present aggravated. I have been 
studying such official papers as are available to me, and for the sake of 
convenience, and to save your time, I propose to read to yon a very 
brief summary of the position. There are about one and a half mil- 
lion Indians now settled in other parts of the Empire, and in many 
parts, they are subjected, as Indians, and Quite irrespective of how 
well they shape up to local franchise standards, to grave political 
and even economic disabilities. Let me start a brief survey of these 
grievances by paying a tribute to the Government cf New Zealand, 
which is represented by my distinguished friend over there. That 
Government, in its own territory, at least, treats Indians on a footing 
of equality with all other inhabitants of the country, and my country- 
men can live there among New Zealanders as their fellow-citizens m 
honor. In Australia also, the disabilities which Indians suffer from 
are comparatively small. We hope that before long, legislation will 
be passed to enable them to exercise the Dominion franchise, and re- 
move the disqualifications they at present suffer from as regards in- 
valid and old age pensions; in certain provinces also, there are minor 
disabilities, w'hich I hope it will not be hard to remove. In Queens- 
land, they have no State franchise, and they have to undergo a dic- 
tation test for employment in the sugar and dairy industries, which 
is apt to operate prejudicially. In Western Australia also, they have 
no State franchise, while in ^uth Australia they are disqualified for 
leases under the Irrigation Act. Let me tell you plainly that, if I 
have failed in this statement to convince Mr. Bruce, I hope he will at 
least extend to me the hand of fellowship on this .question. I am will- 
mg to co-operate with him to devise methods for the solution of these 
nifficulties. 

. In Canada, of which Mr. Mackenzie King is the 
* rime Minister, there is a small Indian populatmn ^I hope he wiU 
correct me, if I am wrong— of not more than six thousand. 
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Mr. Mackenzie King: *'OTer twelve hundred.’’ 

Sir T. B. Sapru : ^^Thank you very much.” 

In British Columbia, there is no Dominion, Provincial or Munici« 
pal franchise.* Now, 1 come to the most di£Bicult part of my task. 

I come to South Africa. In South Africa, the problem is very 
serious. Here, there are 161,000 Indians, of whom all but a few 
thousand are mainly resident in Cape Colony. They have no politi. 
cal franchise in Natal. Besides this, they fear they will lose the Mu- 
nicipal franchise. In the Transvaal, there is no franchise of any kind. 
Nor is it only political subjection that my countrymen complain of. 
They also sutfer severe economic handicaps in Natal. They are, in 
Natal, restrained from acquiring Townlands. In Townships in the 
Transvaal, they are prohibited, either as individuals or companies, 
from acquiring land, and in the Gold Area, they may not occupy land. 
To make their lot more miserable, the laws governing the grant of 
traders* licences are administered in a manner which strikes directly 
at their own interests. Moreover, the Union Government, of which 
my friend General Smuts is the head, even now is contemplating 
legislation which will provide for the compulsory ^regation of In- 
dians in urban areas by restrictions on the ownership and occupation 
of land. May I be permitted at this stage to invite the attention of 
the Conference to the curious discrepancy between this very serious 
state of affairs and the sentiments enunciated in 1917, I believe, in 
this very HallP General Smuts then said — and I quote his very words 
— “once the white community of South Africa were rid of the fear 
that they were going to be Hooded by unlimited immigration from 
India, a fear removed once for all by India’s acceptance of the Re- 
ciprocity Resolution of 1917, all other questions would be considered 
subsidiary, and would become easily and perfectly soliiblo.” May 
I also remind you what Mr. Burton said on a former occasion at the 
Imperial Conforonoe — and I attach considerable importance to the 
testimony he has given as regards the character of my countrymen in 
South Africa.*^ Mr. Burton said: “So far as we are concerned, it is 
only fair to say, and it is the truth, that we have found Indians in 
our midst in South Africa who form, in some parts, a very sub- 
stantial portion of the population, good, law-abiding and quiet citi- 
zens,” and it is our duty to see, as he expresses it, that “they are 
treated as human beings, with feelings like our own, and in a proper 
manner.” 

From the Self-Governing Dominions, I pass^ to the Colonies, wd 
very briefly allude to our position there. In British Guiana, I gladly 
acknowledge that our Indfian population can live on terms of nonor 
and equality of treatment. Their grievances are comparatively very 
much fewer. In Fiji, my countrymen demand more adequate r^w- 
sentation, based on a satisfactory franchise, in the Legislative bodies; 
they also ask for settlement of a minimum wag^ based on the cost or 
living; they ask for removal of the poll tax, which presses very hardly 
on wem; they ask, further, that land should be given to ^bem wr 
settlement. 1 have received a cable from an important quarter, taw 
if these grievances are not removed, they should be repatnatea. ^ 
Kenya, Indians desire a common Eletoral Roll instead of a co®' 
mnnal franchise. They protest against the administrative veto wai^ 
prevents them from acquiring land from willing European seller® 
the hi^Iands, and they fear that immigration restrictions may ^ 
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eBmld|lid in (moh n manner as to prejadioe the development of ttie 
Oemi^ hy Indians. 

Bs Vganda, Indians are pressing for representation Inr deotkm 
rather than ^ nomination to the Legislative Council, ancf in Tan* 

g anyika, which^ my countrjirmen helped to win for the Empire, they 
ave certain grievances which, I understand, are at present under the- 
consideration of the Colonial Office, such ar the profits tax. pedlars’ 
licenses, and twde licenses, and may I express the fervent hope that 
the Colonial Office will give veiy sympathetic consideration to those’ 
grievances before they arrive at any decision? Thus, wherever we turn^ 
we see circumstances in the local status of Indians which are not to be* 
reconciled with India’s National aspirations, or with the position 
which she will obtain as a result of the declared policy of His Ma< 
jesty’s Government, a position, which, I hope, she will achieve mudi 
sooner than some people realise. 

C Mandates. 

At this stage, I will slightly digress from my argument and refer 
to C Mandates in a very few words. As regards the administration 
of what I will call C Mandated Territories, which have been com- 
mitted to the charge of certain Dominions, I desire to say that my 
countrymen cannot acquiesce in any position, which does, or may in 
future, make their status inferior to what it was when those territories 
were administered by Germany. I have already read to you the 
views of the Government of India in a telegram. The matter is, at 
present, not of very great practical importance, as the number of 
my countrymen is very small, hut I must, in fairness, enter a caveat 
against any action, wnich may, in future, turn to our disadvantage. 
May I also, in this connection, remind you of the provisions of 
Article 22 of the League of Nations? I will only quote the material 
portions, after referring to the Central African and other peoples. It 
lays down that the Mandatory Power, besides certain other duties, 
shall secure equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of other 
Members of the League. I take my stand on that. 

Resolution of 1921. 

Having thus reviewed the position of the Self-Governing Domi- 
nions and Colonies, according to information available to me — and I 
shall not object to any member of the Conference correcting me, if I 
am wrong in any detail — ^let me tell you of the position taken up by 
this Conference in 1921. Lord Peel has read us a portion of that Re- 
solution, but 1 propose to read to you the whole of the Resolution. 
“This Imiierial Conference, while reaffirming the Resolution of the- 
Imperial War Conference or 1918, that each community of the British 
Commonwealth should enjoy complete control of the composition of its 
own population by means of restriction of immigration from any other- 
communities, recognises that there is incongruity between the position 
of India as an equal member of the British Empire, and the existence 
of disabilities upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in some other 
parts of the Empire. This Imperial Conference, accordingly, is or 
opinion that in the interests of the solidarity of the British Common- 
wealth, it is desirable that the rights of such Indians to citizenship 
should be recognised. The representatives of ^ South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this Resolution in view of the exceptional 
circumstances in a great part of the Union. The representatives or 
^dia, while expressing their appreciation of the acceptance of the 
Resolution recorded above, feel themselves bound to place on record 
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*their profound concern for the position of Indians in South Africa, 
and their hope that by negotiation between the Gk>vernments of India 
and South Africa some way can be found, as soon as may b'e, to reach 
a more satisfactory position. ’’ You will thus see that the Resolu- 
*tion divides itself clearly into three parts. I will take up the first 
part, which deals with the question of Immigration. It gives each 
Dominion the fullest and freest right to regulate the character and 
^composition of its own population.. I am bound by that, you are 
bound by that. But just as I am bound by it, you are also bound, 
in honor, by the second part of the Resolution, which really is the 
most vital part with which I have got to deal except, of course, that 
portion which relates to South Africa. 

But before^I proceed further, let me make one point clear. Let 
there be no misgiving about the question of immigration. There is 
a growing sentiment in my country that we should not send our Na- 
tionals outside anywhere, and I may perhaps make the confession, 
with the permission of the Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
State for India, regarding my attitude. When I was a Member of 
the Government of India, I helped to draft an Emigration Act, and I 
was President of the Committee which sat to consider it. I was pro- 
bably the strongest exponent of the view that there should be no emi- 
.aration from India to outside countries on any conditions whatsoever. 
We do not want our Nation outside India to appear as a Nation of 
coolies. We have had enough of that. There is plenty of scope for 
the conservation of the energy of my countrymen in my own country. 
We want them to rise to the full height of their stature in our own 
country. The Dominions, therefore, need have no fear on that ac- 
count. I just said that as 1 felt bound in honor by the first part 
of the Resolution, I consider, and I hope I am not demanding any- 
thing extravagant from you, that you are also in honor bound by 
the second part of the Resolution. 1 will be absolutely frank. I will 
exclude South Africa, because South Africa stood out. I make no 
appeal to South Africa on the basis of the second part of the Resolu- 
tion, but I will ask the other Dominion Prime Ministers what my 
countrymen and what my Government are asking in India, namely, 
what steps have been taken, or are proposed to be taken, to honor 
this three years old agreement. While every reasonable man must 
make allowances for practical difficulties in implementing that resolu- 
tion, while I recognise the difficulties arising from local circumstances 
and prejudices, from slow changes in public opinion and from the 
exigencies of party politics, yet I must tell you that the question, to 
us, is one of vital importance, and in fairness to my country, I must 
say that she finds herself absolutely unable to acquiesce in the present 
position. 

I have, therefore, come to you in the name of my Government, in 
the name of tlk many millions of my countr^^men, to make an earnest 
and sincere appeal to join hands with me in devising some methods, 
auch as your statesmanship will enable you to do, methods intended 
to give effect to the principle of equality embodied in the Resolution 
oif 1921. Do not for a moment think that I fail to recognise your 
difficulties. I have held office, and I know the difficult position of 
responsible Ministers. I am not blind to those difficulties, but pray, 
let me ask you also to realise our National difficulties and my diffi- 
culties. I invite you to face with me in the broadest spirit of states- 
manship this vital problem that Lord Peel and I have the honor of 
placing before you this morning, and I claim your co-operation in de- 
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yuiig methi^ for solving the prcAlem after long and earefnl oob < 
giddr^ion. I iiavo como to tho Gonclusion that 1 must placo oairtaiii 
doiiiiito constructive suggestions for your consideration. If you^ on 
your side, can make any betfhr suggestions to me, if you can offer 
any better alternatives to me, take it from me that you won’t find 
anyone readier than myself to accept then . I earnestly suggest that 
what the occasion demands is united effort, if we are to findthe solu- 
tion for this difficult problem, which threatens, at no distant date* 
to acquire almost the character pf a problem of • foreign policy. I 
appeal to the Dominion Governments and His Majesty’s Government 
to take a united course. 

Sib Tbj Bahabtjb’s Pboposals. 

I will now tell you what my resolution on the proposal is. I have 
reduced it to writing. It is: Let the Dominion .Governments, who 
have Indian populations, let His Majesty’s (^veriiment in areas under 
their direct control, such as Kenya, Uganda, Fiji and" other places 
where there are ^Indians resident, appoint Committees to confer with 
a Committee which the Gkivernment of India will send from India, ill' 
exploring avenues of how best, and how soonest the principle of 
equality implicit in the 1921 Kesqlution may be implemented; and 
lest the force of the enquiry be pre^udiced^ I will couple wilh' my pro- 
posal the request that any anti-Indian legislation which may. be pend- 
ing should oe stayed until the report of these Joint Committees ara 
available. That is my resolution. At once I propose to ^remove any 
misapprehension which may be lurking in the minds of any one who* 
has listened to me. 1 do not want a Central Committee, let me teU 
you: I want a Cpmmittee appointed by each Dominion within its own 
borders, and I want the Committee appointed by each Dominion to 
confer with the Committee which will be appoin1;pd by the Govern- 
ment of India, and which will go to each Dominion. That is my 
appeal to the Dominions, except, of course, to South Africa. Under 
the Resolutions of 1921, I make the same earnest appeal to His Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and especially to the Duke or Devonshire and 
the Colonial Office^ in so far as the Resolution relates to the Colonies. 

I will, in a few words, tell you what, in my humble judgment, 
are the advantages to be gained from my resolution. In the first 
place, you gain time, .and that will enable us to calm th6 angry pas- 
sions that have arisen in India on fhis question. In the second plac^ 
India will be. undoubtedly, in a more hopeful frame of mind, and 
we can all bring all the more the forces available to us to bear upon 
the solution of this problem. In the third place, my resolution abso- 
lutely safeguards your independence, I mean the independence of the 
Dominions. It places the initiative in your hands, and let me tdl 
you, it is not merely because X am anxious that the Dominions should 
have that indeiifendenoe that I have provided for that safeguard, but 
also because of the lurking feeling of self-interest in my that 

y<?u have received a rich inheritance of independence and freedom of 

Self-Government in your territories. I am still aspiring to it. I bws 
my aspirations will be realised very sopn, and then, like you, I shall 
be jealous of any outside authority imposing its will upon me in my 
affairs. It is for that reason that I am anxious that the Dominions 
themselves should take the initiative as regards this Committee 
which I suggest, and the Committee which we propose to send out 
from India to confer with you in your countries. I think, and I 

honestly believe, that if fhe problem is explored on those lines, it 

would be found that it will not, in the end, prove msoiuble. 
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D Ganr. I^kuts. 


I now tarn to perhaps the most difficult part of my work, and 
that is my address to General Smuts. I frankly recoenise that I 
•cannot address him on the basis of the Resolution of 1921. He was 
no party to it, but 1 address him on three specific grounds, firstly, 
as a humanitarian, secondly, as an Imperial statesman, and third&, 
as the Prime Ilfinister of South Africa. As a humanitarian, I say, he 
cannot absolve himself of the moral duty which rests on his shoulders 
of elevating the status of my countrymen in his Dominion. Let it 
1>e granted that their standard is low. It makes his task all the more 
imperative and urgent, that he must help them in raising that stan- 
dard of my countrymen. Let him not lorget my countrymen now, 
when it lies in his power to raise their standard. He cannot per- 
.manently relegate them to a position of inferiority, for therein lies 
the menace, not to his country or mine, but to the Empire. 


1 appeal to him, next, as an Imperial statesman. Even since the 
days of the Armistice, what is it that General Smuts has stood up for" 
He has stood up for peace, peace to all the world, and he has stood 
up as a protector of minorities. He has acquired an unique position 
•as an Imperial statesman. It has given him world-wide fame. What 
is it that we have observed during the last three weeks, sitting on this 
Conference P General Smuts has been trying to devise means to bring 
peace to a distracted world. Is he going to exclude from that happy 
mission, his country and mine, for, let me tell you that there shall 
be no peace unless he includes his country and my country within 
the ambit of his big proposals. I don’t address him on the basis of 
the Resolution of 1921. 1 do not wish to interfere with his very na- 
tural desire to be consistent. I appeal to him independently of that 
resolution, and I say to him, * 'Won’t you join hands with me,” as I 
have wpealed to other Dominion Prime Ministers, in devising me- 
thods for the solution of this problem now, and for all time. I do 
not indulge in anjr threat. That is not my linp, and I hope General 
Smuts will not misunderstand me. However powerful he may be in 
South Africa, and however weak we may be in India, you cannot re- 
legate my countrymen for all time in King George’s Empire to a 
position of inferiority. 

I will now address General Smuts as Prime Minister of l^uth 
Africa. Does he fully realise the implication of his present policy P 
I doubt whether he does. Won’t he aggravate the trouble, not 
merely in South Africa, but throughout the world, by putting the 
white people on one side and the coloured races on the other side P 
I tell him frankly that if the Indian problem in South Arica is 
allowed to fester much longer, it will pass, as I said just now, 
beyond the bounds of domestic issue, and will become a ques- 
tion of foreims policy of much gravity. I therefore earnestly 
trust, he will not refuse to co-operate with me in attempting 
to discover a solution. And I also hope that in view of the present 
aeriousness of the situation, which my Government and people have 
rrferred more often than I can repeat here, he will agree to the 
appointment of a diplomatic agent to sent by the Government of 
India to Africa, who will protect our Nationals there, who will act 
as an intermediary between them and the South African Government, 
and who will put our OowmaSmt in full possession of facts rdatiim 
to our Nationab. I will very briefly make reference to the proposals 
which General Smuts hoa bsiai good enough to circulate in the 
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3ijm, and tot me t^yaa aU, that it m a docnmest of remarkabl* 
BiAtUiK, AXMxm as 1 have always been aoonstomed to assooiata 

^th itbe name of Ctenwal Smnte. In the first place, General Smuts 
takes exception to wh^ ^stri has been saying or doing. I 
hold no Mr. Sastn. He hM been* an intimate friera of 

mine and ‘ifeilow-^worlaer in public during tiie last twenty years. If 
only the dhjeotion ithat €toneral Smuts has pot to find with him and 
if on^ the or^ to Ito attributed to Wm is that he, in the Dominions, 
franl^ :aind freely pleaded for equality for his countrymen, then let 
me tell General Bmuts that he is vindicating not merely Mr. SastrL 
but also the 320 millions of my countrymen. We all plead guilty to 
that charge. I will rhfer no more to that personal issue, but I will 
ask' you, first of all, to consider the implications of that important me* 
morandum whidh mi^y strengthen the bonds between the Empire and 
India, for 1 do lidlieue in that connection. 


General Smuts 'campares the British Commonwealth to the League 
of Nations, but I say metaphorically that the analogy may hold good 
up to a certain point, but after that it breaks down. The League of 
^tions has no common sovereign.^ The British Commonwealth has 
a common sovereign, and we are united by our allegiance to him, but 
if the British Ccunsnonwealth is to be compared to a League of 
Nations, you cannot stop sli(u*t of the full extent to which that 
analogy must he applied. What is it that the League of Nations 
has been created for? It ha^ been created, as I understand it, to 
settle disputes between the various Governments by Conference and 
by consultation, and will do so, unless they refuse to come to that 
Conference and that consultation. But it is just this consultation and 
the Conference which General Smuts, as I understand, is refusing. 
What is it that a resolution like this comes to? It asks the Dominion 


Prime Ministers who participated in the Conference of 1921, and 
agreed to that Resolution, now to treat as a scrap of paper, and join 
him in passing an absolutely new resolution which, on the face or it, 
has' for its object the reservation of fullest freedom to each Dominion 
to pass its own laws regarding franchise. Nobody has doubted that 
constitutional right, hut there are limits to that constitutional rigM, 
limits which are prescribed by prudence. Let me illustrate. TThe 
Free State Parliament in Ireland is also independent. That Parliament 
passed, or intended to pass, legislation to the effect that it would not 
recognise fihe right of any jProtestant or Englishm^ to th^ franchise 

lent 
tied 

in Scotland. 


, Well, if you looked at it strictly from the legal point of yi^w, yon 
might say that these Parliaments would be within their right, but 
prudence would at once prescribe the limits to the exercise ot toat 
power, and that constitutional right. The firat impulse of the tw 
nrliaments would he to confer to devise methods^ of avoiding conflic^ 
Will they not do it? Yes, I recognise the constitutional liherto end 
eonstitutional rights of Dominion Governments, hut let _me tell you 
this that constitutional rights can only be exercised with pruitooe 
end discretion up to e oertein point, end beyoncTthet point, we n eve 
to^ ellow those oonstitutionel rights to be subordinated to 
•*“Pj to prudence end to disertuon es well. I don't wish to raise any 
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^ 1 argument. I hope no legal argument will be raised, because 
tlHs is not a legal body. There is only one thing £ will say. General 
Smuts has said that the one binding between the Dominions and the 
other parts of the Empire and India is our common allegiance to a 
common sovereign, but he coupled that statement with a further 
proposition, namely, that from that political allegiance political 
rights did not follow. Well. I won’t have a duel with General Smuts 
on a point olf constitutional law, .but 1 will venture to tell him one 
thing. Allegiance to the sovereign is a very living thing. It is not 
a mere figure of speech, and whenever you pass any law which affects 
the allegiance of the subject to the sovereign, and the corresponding 
duty of protection of sovereign to the subject, you tread on very 
dangerous ground. If a constitutional position like that is argued, 
let it be argiied before a legal bod^, and speaking for myself, with 
all humility, I have no fear of facing that constitutional issue on 
legal grounas, but I do not wish to raise that legal argument at this 
Conference. 1 have practically reviewed the whole position, and I 
will now make an appeal to the Conference itself. 

^'Ksep Indu Within ths Empibb.” 

I will appeal to the Conference to realise to the full the impli- 
cations of the Indian problem. I have placed before my colleagues 
from the Dominions and His Majestjrs Government here certain 
wecific proposals. I believe, and honestly believe, that the British 
Empire stands for Justice and Equality in the eyes of the world. 
Will you make place within it for India?' Think for a moment of the 
present position. Ancient and modern history provides no parallel 
to it. Three hundred and twenty willions of^ my countrymen, whose 
religion is different from yours, whose colour is different from yours, 
whose race is different from yours, and whose history is different from 
yours, are united by the common tie of allegiance to a common 
sovereign. They are members of a Commonwealth the like of which 
never existed before, and let me tell you that while I do not wish to 
interfere with your absolute independence inside your own borders, 
I am one of those men who say that the British Empire can never be 
described as exclusively a White Empire. Within its borders, it com- 
prises a large number of population of colored races. Now, how 
are you going to keen Indians, or, for that matter, all the other 
coloured races, within the Empire? Force? Never. Because, apart 
from the obvious limitations of forc^ you cannot be untrue to your 
traditions of Liberty, Justice and Equality. You cannot afford to 
ignore and neglect the world’s opinion on this question by presenring 
our sentiments. Certainly, that will be the strongest tie you can 
have, and it remains for vou to make use of it to fulnl our aspirations 
within our own country tor Self-Government, fulfil our aroirations for 
a position of itauality inside the Dominions, Colonies ana India. We 
will stand shoulder to shoulder with you through thick and thin. It 
is by preserving that sentiment that you can keep India, and I pray, 
with idl the sincerity I am capable o^ that this Conference may come 
to some decisions which make no mistake. It is by sentiment, and by 
preservation of that sentiment, that you will retain us, and enable ns 
to achieve Self-Government j^nd satisfy our olher Natipnal ambitions 
outside our own country. Think for a moment what India means to 
yon. More than three-hundred million men are closely allied to 
other Asiatics, constituting abnost the entire half of humani^. They 
are placed within the ambit of the British Empire. If we are incor- 
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poral»d;^i^“ the Commonwealth, think what we ahaU mean to the 
peace of the world with our ideals of Self-^oTemment, brit^ing, 
as we do, the East and the West, and shouldering burdens udii^s are 
yours as well as ours, for the service of humanity. 

Think, again, of tte ties which bind us together, if you will aUow 
thm to do so. King George is your King, but our sovere^. Devotion 
to his person and ms throne is a very resj thing. Notwithstanding 
what extravagant men may say in my country, I claim, and let m 
l» venr plain, not as a matter of grace but as a matter of right, as the 
King’s subject, to have an honourable place in his housetold. and a 
position ot quality and honor within the Empire, wherever it mav be. 
for our position in his household overseas is of far greater importance 
than any other qurations which are at present agitating our min.!. 
I am fighting in this spir% fighting as a firm believer in the 
co^e^ion of India with ^land, fighting as loyal and devoted 
subjoct of tlio iiing^ as ono who had the honour of servina him in hiM 
Government in India, and I am fighting for the honor of my country. 
]tofore you all, my plea, ind^, the plea of all my countrymen, is 
for equality within toe Great King’s Empire, including his Dominions. 
On that, there can be no frittering or weakening on my part I invite 
you to devise means with me to give effect to this chermhed ambition 
of my countrymen. 


An Appeal to Pbbhibb 

May I now make an appeal to the Prime Minister? Sir, yon are 
the head of His Majesty’s Government. Let me tell you that eveiy 
single word that falls from you on this occasion will be read, re-read, 
and analysed in mv country from one end to the other. I now want 
to make an^ appeal to the Prime Minister and his colleagues, l^n’t 
send His Highness the Maharaja, don’t send me back to India to say 
that I attempted to seek justice at this great Advisory Council of the 
Empire, and that 1 failed. I speak with all earnertness, that one 
sin^e gesture from His Majesty’s Government, one single expression 
of sympathy put into practice, one honest attempt made to try to 
find a solution, will allay the situation in India in a manner which 
you don’t realise. I am afraid that I have trespassed too much on 
your time, and 1 beg your pardon. I also thank you for the patient 
and courteous manner in which you have listened to me, but the 
cause of my country demanded that I should put my whole case 
before you frankly, and to the best of my ability. 

His Highness the MAHARAJA OF ALWAR said : 

Mb. Pbihb Ministbb and Fbibnds, — echo the thanks Jbo the Prime 
Minister for having set aside a day specially for discussing the 
problems of Indians overseas, a question which I believe wm be 
wkled with all the goodwill that I see around me, and will help, 
^en it reaches the final stages, to allay a great amount of feeli ng 
l^at at present is rather prominent in the minds of my countrymen. 
To-day is India’s day. and as these words come before my vision, 
thoughts and ideas oi lA kinds surge through my mind, some^ of 
emotion, some of patriotism, and others of the unity of the Empir^ 
but ^ coloured as they are by the comparatively narrow ideas of 
Nationalism, citizenship, political rights and freedom, they pate into 
®l®ost insignificance Imfore the dominating sunlight of the fmiitt 
anq idea of a common Brotherhood. But I have to speu to-day w 
mindane afiteirs, sordid affain of the poUtical arena and ^t the 
“fo ^and existence in this mateiial world of some unprotected com- 





dao 

wSy individual «ittor iiuide thia room or cutaith it, tuy, all 
fellow beingB within tAe four oomeni of the Empire. I do §0, Sir. 
1 hope only temporarily, to trv and find my level again in the life of 
love, where we were au intenaed to live and sometimes try to get to. 


Now before going further, 1 will briefly halt to touch in passing 
on a subject that is known to many of you alrea^, but which X know 
is unknown to eomie of you. Yon know that India is divided into two 
parts, or rather more correctly speaking, into two administrative 
spheres. Two-thirds of that country is called British India, under 
W direct sovereignty of His Majesty the Emperor and his Govern- 
ment with all its machinery of Parliament, Caoinets, Government of 
India and so forth. There is the other one-third which is governed by 
Indian Princes knd Chiefs, whose subjects are tlie subjects of their 
own Rulers, and who have, not from to-day but from six to eight 
generations, been in alliance, by means of treaties, sanads, engage- 
ments etc., originally formed with the British East India Company, 
but the responsibilities of which were taken over by the Crown in 
1869. These systems are not the growth of yesterday but the survival 
of a regime of hundreds of centuries, yet able to imbibe, to assimilate, 
such progress as is compatible with our traditions, religions, ideals 
and environments. I have trespassed on your time with r^ard to 
these matters as they will have an important bearing on what I have 
to say later. 

I intend to speak to-day* not merely as the representative of the 
Princes, but also and even more so as fin Indian than whom, I believe, 
no one regards his Motherland as more sacred and who wishes nothiz^ 
than that she should receive justice from the British Government in 
whose hands her destinies are placed and co-operation from her Sister 
States who form a comity of JNations in our Empire. Let me say at 
the outset that I have no vain threats to place before you for the 
simple reason that they go against the very principle of co-operation 
which I placed before myself on entering the precincts of this room 
on the first jdny of our Conference. I will say further more that 
while on the one hand I have nothing to beg, I also make no demands, 
as I have no demands to make. But the huitherland whose salt I eat, 
the land whose soil has given me birth, tells me that it is my duty 
to place in plain unvarnished and candid words before you all the 
facts of our case such as I know them. 


And now, Mr. Prime Minister, I have one request to make, and this 
is, Jjhat every word I utter or have uttered to-day in my statement 
may be cabled in full to. my countrymen and in no hashed or pruned 
form. I do desire this, not because I seem to want cheap notoriety 
by making gallery shots, but because my countrymen have a right to 
know every word 1 say in their name. They may have some things 
to criticise and Ithers which they may not entirely uke. It is in justice 
to them, speaking not. as their representative, but as one of them, 
that I therefore do not wish to say anything behind their bacb 7,000 
milee away which I won’t gladly say to their face. I will now 
proeeed. 

We believe that the greatest assets of the British Empire lie in 
m championing the cause of Freedom and Justice. It is because I 
feel, and my country feels, ris^tly or wrongly, that Freedom and Jus- 
taoe are at stake, as exercised or perhaps as understood, that I want 
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to ^»k th^ I lw»Pe they will be in the inteieete the 

EnwirOy 5?® .®® something done, if nothing more, if 

understandings- and misapprehensions that do exist are Bomehoir 
removed. It will be all the greater glory ♦/> you all, and I speak of no 
tinsel gloxT but the glory of heart, if the British Government and 
the great Dominions will show by words and prove by action that ^ey 
mean to assist one of their sisters who is old in age but also at present 
the weakest member on the chessboard of the poutical game. 

How Long is India to Wait? 


I hear wails from India itself— -I now speak principally of that 
two-thirds — conveying feelings of deep horror, and the words of my 
fellow-brethren of my country seem to ring in my ears. Are we 
growing to progress steadily and progressively, yet not too slowly, 
towards our goal which other 8ister<^ationB have l^en more fortunate 
in already achieving, the goal of having power to govern our own 
country as a loyal and integral part of the Empire? Are we going to 
be helped affectionately and with kindly feeling to the goal which has 
been pronounced publicly by the British Government and more than 
which we do not aspire to, of being a loyal Self-Governing Dominion 
within the Empire? Is everything going ito be done to accelerate our 
progress, or is our progress under various pretexts to be restricted and 
delayed? Have we a long number of years before us of a great fur- 
nace to pass through from which Ireland has only just emerged? 
Sometimes I am afraid this despondency has been keen to give rise to 
despair which resulted in giving exhibitions in many places of those 
hideous atrocities at which the British Government, as custodians of 
our country, don’t feel happy, and of which we, as its sons, are cer- 
tainly hot proud. If India had some more definite proposition before 
it than having to wait every ten years for its destiny to be enhanced, 
if it had a reasonable assurance of rapid but progressive advance, I 
believe that Self-Government^ which is the goal of us all for two- 
thirds of India, would be achieved early and smoothly. 

Despite anything that may be said to the contrary, that achieve- 
ment is possible witnin a very much .shorter period than some people 
would lixe us to believe. X know and I don’t need to be told that 
it depends to a great extent on India’s capacity and on herself. 1 
agree, hut surely you do not desire to throw India entirely on her 
own resources. Does she not look to Britain to give her periodical and 
sustained assistance, so that my country may be^ as it had been in the 

S ast, a really and genuinely grateful and loyal partner in your won- 
erful heritage, I am spealcing of Self-Government for the two-thirds 
of India, ana in dealing with this subject, I hope I may seek your in- 
dulgence for another few moments. 


The solution, I firmly believe, won’t lie in grafting Western prin- 
ciples of political Government on the E^Mt with a stroke of the Mn. 
Aueady many old bottles have cracked into which this, imw wine .w 
been poured. I would much rather you «t India in a Round Tam 
Gonferenoe and work out with her sons plans and meth^s .that would 
bo best suited to her environment by which she can obtain her^goal 
▼dOy rapidly, but at .the same time in a very peaceful and very loyal 
ttoiiiier. I say it is possible, and probable of early success, Md y«m 
ifflir be doing fmmitliiiig for the 900 millions of human beings that wiu 
OiiioM them to yon with gratitude and brotherly feelings* 

Tha world was not built for academic or piops assivanoes 
over a number of yoors, the fuDBlment of which may well pass over a. 
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lifetime. What seems to me is this, and that is why I mentioned 
this subject, and in connection with it I will say no more than that 
the whole problem, if viewed with breadth of vision and imagina- 
tion, is really so simple, that it is not so much of a hedgehog as may 
be conceived by those who don’t come in close contact with it, and is 
really still capable of a solution which will leave a stronger England 
and a loving India in the end. 

I will only say this much, many unpleasant incidents have taken 
place in India during late years. I have no desire to lift before you 
the veil or disclose tales of woe or , avails and lamentations. Many 
mistakes have undoubtedly been made' on both sides. So far as India’s 
side in the picture is concerned, it will be a regrettable spot on India’s 
fair name, and t say this in all solemnity that any grievances which 
India may have* had and did have were allowed to be involved in in- 
terfering with the welcome 'given to the Royal heir to the British 
Throne, the Prince of Wales, when he was touring in British India. 
Will BrifT^i Royalty and you, British statesmen and people, not over- 
look this blunder and let it be past history.^ Can we not bury what 
has happened and rise in mutual goodivill and understanding for the fu- 
ture? Let not the hand of the clock he held back. Advance in full 
confidence that what you do for India will be repaid to you a thousand- 
fold from people who know how to respond to generous sentiments. 

Now I start on a voyage outside my country under the aegis of 
the British Flag, under the protection it gives its loval citizens. 
Indians, in search of enterprise, left their homes and their shores to 
find refuge in parts where Freedom, Justice and Peace were sym- 
bolised in i\ tri(fent, rod. white and blue. Indians found their way to 
South Africa, Canada, New Zealand, Australia and Newfoundland. 
They went as citizens under the Union Jack, established their homes, 
invested money, and settled down as peaceful citizens. I have been 
told and perhaps rightly so by General Smuts that the idea of Bri- 
tish citizenship has changed from what it was a few years ago. I 
have forthwith applied mys. *lf to the facts and asked the question, 
what does that mean? Surely the answer cannot be the treating of any 
particular race as an outcaste. 

“I HOLD OUT MY HAND.” 

I am well aware of the fact that several of the questions with re- 

f ;ard to Indians overseas lie almost outside the direct concern of the 
inperial Government. Tliey are really within the purview of the 
Self-Governing Dominions who are connected with the Centre by silken 
ties and I will leave it at that. I want to address a few remarks 
directly to my Dominion colleagues, and I will say this, if one of your 
links in the chain is weak, the chain is weak, and is further weakened 
perhaps. You cfti do without it, we want to have you with us, let 
your inclinations decide. I know, my friends, how difficult it is for 
you to make any personal promises, for your positions depend, your 
authority depends, on people to whom you are answerable. I assure 
you, I appreciate the difficulty of your position. I as an Indian have 
only tried to hold out my hand, I don’t know if you and your 
people have power and desire to grasp it. 

Nothing hurts in the world more than humiliation. It is that 
one word which is the keynote of half the troubles of this world. It is 
certainly the keynote of the trouble of my country. Hl^ether it is 
imaginary or real| Providence will judge. At least with open hearts 
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shall w» *0 aOTFoach Him, our Lord, on the Day of Jndement 

and sajr: ‘fWe are Your ch^en; it was all a game, all a leaner 
board of nights and days. We played our part. If it were ours for 
sacrifice^ then we sacrinceu tiiat others might live as friends.” 


I want to teU you that I hwe received mt csages from my oonntry 
asking nae not to work in ^e inference ancf encouraging me to re- 
sign because India has suffered humiliation in Natal and Kenya. 
But, I paid na attention to these counsels of despair. It may per- 
haps be thought that I sought honor and glory and could not lorego 
such a lure as the Imperial Conference. But the reason that kept 
me here, rightly or wronghr, was because I felt that nothing in thw 
world was achieved by ill-^eeling and that a great deal is gained by 
toleration and goodwill. Come what maj^ I am determined to exer- 
cise them to the last in this assemblage. 


I have received mails from Fiji Islands saying that the poll tax 
was causing Indians grave injustice, and that they desired to be re- 
patriated if no other gratification could be given to them. I have 
received tales of woe from Natal complaining that a law was going to 
be introduced, segregating them as outcastes. Similar stories come 
from Basutoland ana other places, which I need not go on reciting. 
How all this sounds to your ears, I don’t know. How does it sound 
to mine? Is it necessary to speak? How it is going to affect India if 
these questions are not solved, is a prophesy that 1 shudder to make. 


And remember, my friends, that this question does not affect 
British India only, but our Indian States’ subjects also are involved in 
this overseas problem. It is not a question that agitates the mind of 
British India alone, but it is one that is viewed with equal humilia- 
tion of Indian States. Whj', 1 was surpri^d to receive letters from 
my own subjects, one or two sentences of which I will read to you. I 
hope you won’t mind the portions in urhich, out of affection and 
loyalty, personal references are made to me. This is certainly not tlie 
reason why I quote these sentences. “ Imperial Conference is draw- 
ing near. Your Highness is a member of that important Assembly. 
India is bereft of all sympathy in the outside world and has Been pass- 
ing her transition days in trying circumstances aggravated recently, 
to a great extent, by the Kenya decision.” ‘‘Whether the moment 
means for India a political setback, or real awakening, and a sure 
progress towards the building up of a great National edifice, remains 
to be seen. But at present she looks on Your Highness with wistful 
eyes.” I say no more, and I regret having mentioned this portion 
of the letter. I have read a portion of it to illustrate that the ques- 
tion is viewed with no less concern in the one-third of India than it 
is in the two-thirds. 


General Smuts’ Suggestion. 

General Smuts, in talking about the question of Indians 
come in his country, suggested, I think, in a casual way on one day, 
that they might be sent for settlement to the British Guiana. I be- 
lieve, the British flag has been planted in the North ^ I 

Wonder if that would not be a suitable solution of the problem, if it 
was desired to exterminate them. But I really^ came to know of 
General Smuts. After my brief knowledge of him, although he has 
been called, I am sorry to say, “Arch-enemy of India, yet we have 
him, if I may be permitted to say so td his face, a sagacious states- 
mau, who sees far ahead unlike ordinary mortals what is in the in- 
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The question of Indians in th'e Dominions is one that concerns the 
l^minion Premiers, and their Parliaments primarily. But the ques- 
tion of Kenya as a Colony stands entirely on a difierent footing. 1 
beiioTe 1 am right when I say that many Indian settlers went to 
Kenya long before it was discorered as suitable place for colonisation 
1^ white people. They took lands, invested money, and to a great 
extent, helped in developing the prospects of that country economi- 
cally. So long as the Colony was administered by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. difficulties, I understand, did not arise until the question 
of franchise to the residents came undqr consideration. It has now 
been decreed, in the last decision, that the recent white settlers who 
are a minority are to be given a majority of votes in relation to the 
Indian population which is a majority, thus leaving the latter at the 
merpy of the former, to be gradually ousted, if necessary, and as seems 
possible, by means of legislation. 

I don’t mean to enter into the pros and cons of this case. What 
Lord Elgin said or Lord Milner recommended are side-issues, because 
from my own twenty years’ experience of administration, I know how 
easy it is to produce arguments, with all power in one’s hands, and 
records and papers at one’s disposal in favor of one’s case. Argu- 
ments it would be unwise of course for me to adopt, for misunder- 
standings are not always removed by arguments. 1 know that there 
are some noblemen and gentlemen of influence from this country who 
dosire to settle there if they have not already done so. But the prin- 
cipal argument that has l)een advanced is that the Colonial Office holds 
Kenya in trust on behalf of the African races who are the original 
inhabitants of the country. Now, if I may say so, it strikes me as 
being peculiarly grote.sque that a country held in trust on behalf of the 
people who are backward and who have yet to grow under the aegis 
of the British flag, should actually have franchise given to some one 
else to develop the country during the interregnum. Does this mean 
that when the original tribes and peopib awaken from their slumber, 
they should be given primary consideration in relation to those who 
have invested money for several years past and who now govern 
the country not under trust but under franchise? I don’t wish to 
enter into any further arguments. 

The whole Question of Indians overseas seems to be one which 
does not mean flooding different portions of the Empire with Indian 
claiming rights and privileges merelv by their number in 
others who may have a rightful heritage. Mr. Macken- 
me King in one of his utterances in this Conference said as regards 
Canate that it was possible to restrict immigration from Japan by 
mutual agreement not necessitating introduction of Law. When dis- 
cimions take jilaoe similarly; I hope Prime Ministers of Dominions 
wm. ^ow their goodwill to go to my country, for that, I am sure, 
will have a very happy result. 

^at was mutual rig^ underftanding which did not cause any 
.omiliation/to either side, and allowed the Dominions to grow, in ^ 
^>rdaace with their own environments, yet, the same time, made 
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no steicturea or asked no strictures to be passed on Daonl 
8ettl«d there m peaceful citizens. I believe that the 
eminent, and I am open to correction if I am wronB, to be eouauv 
prepared to enter into a mutual imderstandinK with varioua DontN 
nions and Colomea to prevent immifrranite floodins these countries 
Under such cireumstanoes la it not possible- *o moclifv laws and ml 
force them in a mannm' that they don’t poi.-itedly chafe at any par- 
ticular community^ thus causing them humiliation? What I want to 
know is whether my muntrymen, as citizens of the British Empire, 
have any rights to settle in these countries, not for exploitation, not 
by way of peaceful penetration, but as peaceful traders to live their 
unobtrusive existence. 


I may assure yon, friends, that I quite appreciate the diflSicuHies 
that exist in ^ the solution of this great problem. I realise that 
though, individually, most of you^ may be prepared to look at the 
matter from a broad Imperial point of view, vou have to return to 
your Parliaments, which may hold different opinions. All I have to 
say, therefore, is that while we are conferring in this Imperial as- 
semblage, can wo not put our heads together to solve _the difficulty, 
which surely, human beings were meant to solve? Not for the sake of 
an individual but for the sake of the Empire. I have said this much, 
because I feel that the problem is mneh greater than what appears 
on the surface, relating merely to Indians overseas. If you can en- 
able India by real action to feel that her humiliation is removed, 
that she can take pride in the Empire to which she has the privilege 
to belong, you will have achieved something which will be a lasting 
credit to yourselves and strengthen the chain whereof we all form 
loyal links. 

Particularly, since I came here, I have realised how wholeheartedly, 
and with a single purpose, Lord Reading and his Government have 
given their utmost nelp to our cause. Things don^t always appear in 
public or in press which enable India to see what part the Government 
of India is playing in our cause. All glory, however, is due to them 
for their assistance. We shall not easily forget it, and hope that some 
day we may repay them for their effort and goodwill. Regarding 
Viscount Peel, it is more difficult to give him thanks since he sits 
besides me. I thank him however, in the name of India, if I may do 
so, and thank him with a grateful heart for his powerful championship 
of our cause. To-day my heart has been softened by the words he hM 
spoken of our Nationality and our religion. I hope every word of his 
statement will go to India, so that my country may not despair that 
it has no one to support it. 


Msssagb vbom Princes 

I have very little more to say, Prime Minister and friends. I* ^ 
now my pleasureable task to read a message I received Irjro ®y. 
in India, Chancellor of our Chamber of Prin^,^ the Maharajah of 
Bikanir, who conveyed it to me by cablegram. This is the message : 

*‘Had Chamber of Princes been siting ^is time, 
would have desired to send a message to this Conference, 
important question of Indians overseas including « r- 

subjects who are affected specially in Kenya. But as the Cna 
not sittiim, the Prinoes of India, by cablegram, ^ 

Message w friendship and goodwill to the^r 

the British Nation, to the Dominions and the Colonies and tlie,r 
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dittingiiiaihed MpresentetivaeB at the Impend Ctadewieewifc w^bdm 
the frmoBB are naited by emunon ties of lepailigr to Mu iB^pend 
Mojeoly the “King Emperor,” 

l%e iddo eoatmaes aa JoBeon 

"We eipre s s iop to e«r hope that the aaited efforts of all 
eo n ear n a d at the Cki el ar a oea mSL jgkUd mmm oaladF a rto iy tesuit^ 
drawing doaely togBihet iato hoods eir £Ood IdJovahi^ t£e arMt oomhar 
of Nattona loconog the Bntiak Empire to srindli the Priiioea and 
States aie dimly attacfaedi and aemnng to Indiana, ine l nd i n g aab]ectB 
of Indian States, an hoaonied position in all parts of the Empire, in 
keeping with Indians rightful pmoe in the Brittdi Gommonwealth, and 
in oonformitj with the aasidoons and constant eftots of the Viceroy 
and the Gorernment of India.” . 

Imx iMpis mi 04LUED A Doviiiioir 

Friends, I convey this nuwssge to you coupled with my own hope, 
that its aims Awd objects may haaliy be achieved befoie we leave 
England at the termination of the imperial Conference. The subject 
is undoubtedly laige and certainly complicated, but surely, with 
goodwill, we will overcome difficulties, aid if, as we ^lieve, we aro 
firmly determined to see that every {mtim of the British ESmpire is 
strengthened, tlaen I by no means despair but on the other hand 1 
hopefdr possibilities of arrivi^ at a settlement which will make yon 
all more respected and loved in era of those whom you help, and 
will leave those grateful to you to whom vou extend the hand of 
assistance. I hope that it will be posaim for you to consider also 
whether it will not be advisable hereafter to allow India to be called 
a Dominion, not a Self-Governii^ Dominion, until she becomes so, but 
a Dominion specially when making reference to her in relation to her 
Sister-Dominions. 

Gentlemen, 1 think I have said all 1 wish to on the subject of my 
conntiymen overseas. On India’s day it has been a great pleasure to 
me to meet round this table the great statesmen who are my colleames 
from the Dominions, and 1 have had the pleasure of m^ing weir 
personal acquaintance. May^ 1 thank them for their kindness and 
oonrtesy to myself which I talbe as a token of their goodwill to my 
country. If at any time, any of n^y coUeimoes think of visiting India, 

I hope he will give us the opportunity of showing and proving that 
we don’t always speak words, but act on them, and that we can give 
as cordial a welcome to our country as it is possible to do within our 
capacities. 

I said one day to my friend General Smuts, and I speak sincerely 
and in no conventional language, because he who was our enemy a few 
years ago is to-dav one of our best friends, and a great statesman of 
to-day. I said to him I hoped he would come some day to India. He 
rraliea that he would he viewed with suspicion. I hope India with 
all her political quarrels and difficulties has not lost her human touch 
and response to appreciate great statesmen and prove to them that 
beyond our domestic disputes, beyond our domestic quarrels, lie 
aentiments of humanity. 

I believe, and I will with this conclude, that India came into the 
coimty of Nations within the British Empire with a definite purpose. 
It is a link that was soldered by the hand of Divine destiny. It was 
the means of enabling the West to understand the East and vies vena, 
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but it ttlso came in order that the two civilisations with their spiritu- 
alities, their material advancement and progress, might, b3r their 
association together, evolve the civilisation of a great humanity of 
God’s children, playing their individual parts, in the eyes of God. 
When that day comes before us, and figuratively speaking, we stand 
before the Judgment Seat of Him who sent here, we shall each have 
our accounts to render. India may differ ‘from you in race. She 
differs in religion and creed, but she does not differ in point of 
humanity. Personally I say this, if you give us your assistance in 
time of need — ^for friend in need is friend indeed — ^we shall give you 
not merely our gratitude but also our cordiality and practical 
assistance. But if it be destined to be otherwise, then I say this, that 
we shall be in a still higher position, for India will be able to say that 
she sacrificed herself in order that others might live, she prided herself 
on her political weakness in order that others may be strong, we gave 
our little best for a higher purnose, the Divine purpose, which is our 
common goal, the common Brotherhood and salvation of humanity. 

The DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, the Colonial Secretary, said: 

At the outset, in the few remarks I have to offer, I cannot refrain 
from stating that India has been exceedingly fortunate in the spokes- 
men selected to represent her case at this Conference. Her case wm 
eloquently stated by Viscount Peel and His Highness the Maharaja 
of Alwar. and was developed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in a speech 
the closely reasoned argument of which was greatly reinforced by its 
studied moderation. I particularly noticed that the proposal which 
he submitted was outlined rather than reduced to the special terms 
of a resolution. In this, if I may say so, I think he was very wise, 
because, while he made the general purpose of his proposal perfectly 
clear, he left the precise form to be moulded in subsequent discussion. 
Let me state as shortly as T can the gist of that proposal, as I 
understood it. Two years ago, this Conference, with the exception of 
the Prime Minister of South Africa, agreed that the rights of Indians 
domiciled in parts of the Empire other than India should be recog- 
nised. Sir Tej Bahadur has now proposed that the question of how 
and when effect can be given to this agreement should be made a 
subject of enquiry and discussion between Committees representing the 
several Governments concerned, and a Committee representing the 
Government of India. , 

That is what Sir T. B. Sapru asks. But before I proceed I uiust 
also invite you to note that there are various matters already settled 
which he is not attempting to reopen. He does not question the right 
of each community of the British Commonwealth to control the im- 
position of its own polulation. He is not, in a word, asking the 
Self-Governing Dominions to reopen the question of Indian immigra- 
tion.^ He frankly recognises the autonomy of Dominion Governments 
within their reswective territories. What he asks is that th.e Govern- 
ments concerned wiU agree to discuss with the Government of India 
the steps necessary to give effect to the resolution passed by the 
Ckinference of 1921. , ^ ^ ^ 

It is of course in the last instance for each Government to decidie 
for itself. But, because in certain matters such decisions are hot 
limited in their effects to the countries by which they are taken, the 
issues to which* they relate may be brought for^ mutual discussion. Aere. 
In so far sls the British Gk>vernment is responsible for the G olohies and 
the Proteptorates, I can only say on behalf of the British'Tfovernment 
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that we certainly accept the principle of the request put forward by 
Sir T. B. Sapru. In saying this you will not^ understand me to mean 
that we are prepared to reopen matters which have been made the 
subject of a recent and most carefully considered decision.^ 1 refer 
more especially to the Kenya settlement, the terms of which were 
placed before and accepted by the British Parliament in July. 

While 1 would not propose, that the area of discussion between the 
contemplated Committee and the Secretary for the Colonies should 
. be limited, 1 should only be misleading India if I were to say anything 
to suggest, that the Government could consent to reconsider the 
decisions embodied in the settlement of July last. To use the words 
of the White Paper^ the constant endeavour of the British Government 
throughout the deliberations was to relate the principles which must 
govern the administration of a ’British Colony in Trowical Africa, to 
the wider considerations of general Imperal policy. As enunciated in 
the resolution of the Imperial Conference of 1921, I have also to remind 
the representatives of India, that so far as the British Colonies and 
Protectorates are concerned, the ultimate responsibility rests with the 
British Government, and it is with the Government, and more parti- 
cularly the Secretary for the Colonies, that any questions affecting 
British Indians domiciled in these Colonies and Protectorates, should 
be discussed in the first instance by such a Committee. As Sir 
T. B. Sapru suggested, it will then be for the Colonial Office to con- 
sult as may be necessary any Colonial Government concerned in these 
discussions before any decisions are taken by the British Government. 
I am hopeful that the area to be covered by these discussions will not 
in fact prove wide. I recently circulated to the members of the 
Conference, in response to their general wish, a memorandum upon the 
political status of British Indians in the Colonies, the Protectorates 
and the Mandated Territories. I studiously confined the memorandum 
to facts, and perhaps I may be permitted to summarise quite briefly 
what that memorandum contains. It shows that in the West Indian 
Colonies, British Indians are under no political or legal disability of 
any kind. They have the same franchise, the same opportuniti^ of 
becoming meml»ers of effective bodies as any other British subjects. 
The West Indian Colonies in which there is a considerable British 
Indian population are British Guiana, Trinidad and Jamaica. In 
British Guiana and Jamaica, an elective system already exists, and 
it will be introduced into Trinidad at an early date. When you turn 
to the Eastern Colonies, the memorandum shows that in Ceylon, under 
the revised constitution about to be issued, qualified British Indians 
will be eligible for franchise and election to the Legislative Council in 
the same manner as all other British subjects. Again in Mauritius, 
there is no distinction between British Indians and other British 
subjects as rejfhrds eligibility for franchise. In East Africa, you will 
find from the memorandum that in Uganda, the Legislative Council 
is not elective, but there is a restriction in the number or race of 
unofficial ipembers who may be nominated to the Council; while in 
Tanganyika there is no Legislative or Executive Council. I cordially 
welcome on behalf of the British Government the proposal of repre- 
sentatives of India as far as the Colonies and the Protectorates are 
ooncemed. 

Mr. MACKENZIE KINO said : I would lik« to say that I ’think 
Canada fully appreciates the magnitude and the seriousness of e 
problem with which the Government of India and the Government or 
Great Britain are confronted in dealing with any question affeotiog 
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the sterfcttB of Indians, and that onr attitude, from the beginning, has 
been, nnd at present is, one of being exceedingly anxious to be helpftdi 
to the solution of any problem that may arise. His Highness the 
Maharaja of Alwar, speaking last week, referred to the manner in 
which we had recently ti^en up throughout the Conference some 
questions respecting immigration^ to Japan, and he said that, in hia 
opinion, any of these questions of the status <'i x>^litical rights respect- 
ing resident Indians could be best settled " by adopting a similar 
method. He referred, particularly, to an attitude of good-will being 
more important than anything else in the solution of these difflcuR 
questions. 1 think the Maharaja war entirely' right in the attitude* 
concerned. It give me pleasure to say that we are most anxious to deal 
with the whole question in a spirit of mutual understanding and 
good-will. I have in my hand a report that I made to the Government 
of Canada in 1908. It relates to immigration to Canada from tlxe 
Orient, and immigration from India in particular. It was the result 
of a visit which, at the instance of the then Government of Canada, 
It paid to England to confer with the Secretary of State for India aa* 
regards the question of immigration from India to Canada. If I may 
be permitted, I would like to read the concluding paragraph of thia 
report, because it sets out the attitude, at that time fifteen years ago, 
which we took towards questions affecting our fellow-British citiaena 
from India. Nothing could be more unfortunate or misleading than 
that the impression should go forth that Canada, in seeking to regu- 
late a matter of domestic concern, is not deeply sensible to &e obligi^ 
tion w-hich citizenship within the Empire entails. It is the recogni- 
tion of this obligation which has caused her to adopt a course, which, 
by removing the possibilities of injustice or friction, is best calculated 
to strengthen the bonds of association with several parts and promote^ 
the greater harmony of the whole. In this, as was to be expected, 
Canada has not merely the sympathy and understanding, but the 
hearty co-operation, of the authorities in Great Britain and India as 
well. I should say, perhaps, that after conferring with the Secretary 
of State for India in London at that time as regards this question, I 
subsequently, at the instanoe of the Canadian (Government, went to» 
India to take up with the authorities there the question of emigration 
of Indians to <!/anada, with a view to seeing whether we could not 
work out a solution which could avoid anything in the nature of legis- 
lation which might be misunderstood or regarded as invidious in India, 
and I am happy to say that we were able, as a result of conferences, 
to come to an understanding between the two Governments which waa 
as satisfactory to the Government of India as it was to the Govern- 
ment of Canada. If it was possible to do that as regards the difficult 
question of immigration, I think it ought to be possible for us similarly, 
to effect a satisfactory solution in respect of any of these other ques- 
tions that may arise, and it is from that view-point that 1 hope that 
my colleagues from India will feel that the Canadian Government ia 
approaching this particular subject. 

Lord Peel, in his remarks, said, I think very rightly, that 
Indians felt more than anything elro was that the disabilitiw unaer 
which their countrymen lived appeared as a brand of social inferionty. 
The extent to which that is true depends very largely upon the tiature 
of the disabilities and the circumstances winch r 

may exist. May I say at once as regards Canada that in the eigM 
Provinces out of nine which comprise the Dominiom I am not awaiw 
of any legal or political disability under which any Indian resident in 
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Canada suffers;^ and as regards the nineth Province, I am not aware of 
.any legal disability of any kind. The Federal Law relating to franchise 
nets it down that any Indian who served in His Majesty’s Forces, 
Military, Naval, or Air, is entitled to the franchise. 1 mention this 
as evidence of the fact that our citizens appreciate the service that 
India has rendered to the Empire and desire to acknowledge them 
wherever possible. 

May I say a word with regard to the way our franchise has been 
developed? The Dominion is the result of bringing together of a 
number of Provinces, and the party to which 1 belong, the Liberal 
Party in Canada, has taken the position that it is necessary, wherever 
it is possible, to .recognise the wishes of the Province in matters pertain- 
ing to the Franchise Act, which, for many years, recognised for Federal 
purposes only the franchise prevailing in the Province. We had not a 
aeparate franchise for the Dominion. We took for the Dominion the 

f rovincial franchise as it existed, with the result that, in some 
Provinces, some classes had the right to vote who had not the right to 
vote in others, not on account of race, but owing solely to the fact that 
•for their own reasons certain Provinces thought it well to limit the 
franchise in certain particulars. The late Government, which repre- 
■aented the opposite view in some particulars, changed somewhat the 
Franchise Law a few years ago, and end 'savoured to enact the federal 
franchise, which would be applicable generally throughout the 
Dominion. They provided that women, for example, should have the 
jright to vote on Bederal matters. Those of us who held to the recog- 
nition of Provincial enactments o|>posed that attitude. We said that 
it should still be left to the Provinces to determine, as regards the 
franchise to be given to women, as in all else, what they thought best. 
However, the Government of that time did carry the provision which 
made the law in this matter for the exercise of franchise by women 
generally applicable. Notwithstanding this, that very Government, 
naving regard to the conditions of the Province of British Columbia, 
and in order to avoid a serious situation arising there, which might 
have been misunderstood in other parts of the Empire, found it 
necessary, as regards certain provisions affecting the Federal franchise 
in the case of British Columbia, to make exception to this general 
application. I mention this, because it discloses how, in one Province, 
a particular question may become a burning political issue; for, the 
Federal Government, in trying to deal with it in a manner which will 
be regarded as coercing any Province, would give rise to an entirely 
new question. For example^ if the Federal Government had tried, in 
reaped of all persons resident there, to impose in the Province of 
British Columbia, certain obligations such as, for example, the right to 
vote under the Federal franchise, the issue would not in public 
•discussion hav^jieen the question of the franchise at all. It woula have 
been the question of coercion by the Federal Government of the Provin- 
cial Government, and you would have had a political battle fought on 
the basis of what we speak of as provincial rights. I am sure that all 
around this table will appreciate that that time of political conflict is 
one of the most dangerous that the country can be faced with. It is 
as though Britain were trying to impose certain obligations on Canada, 
or some other part of the Empire. In dealing with the Provinces, we, 
of the Federal Government, seek as far as we can to prevent anything 
in the way of coercion^ I think it is as well to mention this, because 
it helps to enlain why in one Province it has not been possible hithe^ 
to concede franchise to Indians who are there. As to how Canada s 
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action may be viewed India,, it seems to me to be very mudi a matter 
of interpTetation and the spirit of interpretation*. I could go to India 
and sav with truth that every citizen coming from the State over 
which the Maharaja of Alwar rules has the rights of citizenship in my 
Province, which I have not in his. That is a point which cannot bo 
brought out too clearly. In the eight Provinces out of nine in Canada, 
every Indian resident there has the same rights as the other Canadian 
citizens, but that is not equally true of Car-r.dians resident in India. 
If this aspect is put before the people of India, they will see that the 
reciprocal method of dealing witn this question, as pointed out by 
General Smuts, is one which perhaps presents a line dong which wo 
can proceed most satisfactorily. So far as Canada is concerned, we 
would not ask for our citizens resident in India any right which we aro 
not prepared eauaUy to concede to Indian residents in Canada. 1 
think you may tdce that as a fundamental basis on which we would bo 
prepared to deal with this Question. We hold to this reciprocal point 
of view, because, in all things, we found it to bo one of the most 
satisfactory methods of dealing with a question of this kind. 

BnmsH Columbia 

So far as British Columbia is concerned, the problem is not a racial 
one. It is purely economic. Labour forces in British Columbia are 
very strong' That Frovihce had industrial problems of a character 
which no other Province in the Bominion had, and what the Labour 
people are aiming at is, I think, to maintain certain industrial 
standards whieh they sacrificed much to acquire. As regards some of 
those who< come from^ other countries they are rather fearful until at 
least they hud resided sometime in Canada and. acquired our methods 
of liviiij^. our* customs, habits and so forth that tov give them the rights 
of francmse^ in full may mean that the standard^ id^eady maintained' 
may be undermined. 

I would like to make this clear. It may seem that I am straining a 
little in emphasising the possible political consc^nences of giving the 
franchise to resident Indians in British' Cbllunbik,. but talm the actual 
situation ae it is in Parliament to-day. When we came offi^, I 
had a majority of one behind me in the Commons. I think we have 
a majority of three at the present time. Many ^nstituencies^ were 
very close. Ifi is conceivable that in BHtish Columbia differences in the 
result might be material by increasing a certain vote in some consti- 
tuencies. In: other words, were the subject to become one of political 
discussion, I think it would be possible for a polHical orator to make 
it quite wparent to the people of British Columbia that the fate of the 
Federal; Government might depend! on the vote cast bjr Indians resideiit 
in that Province. It would not be an exaggeration, it would not be a 
figure of speech. It is the literal and absolute truth that it .w con- 
ceivable that, the complexion* of Parliament, as it is ta-dv> might ^ 
entirely changed' as e consequenoet^. It might be^ that • one Government, 
rather titan anotiier, would be* in office ■ by tiie vote* of thoM 
neither in: their own country, nor in Canada, have ever exercisw the 
ftanohise. That is the situation which, exists at the momem. Iroi^ 
expect that it will exist very long, but it all helpe to show the diffl^^ 
with which we are confronted wnen we contemplate in any inmraiate 
results which, we all hope^ will be effected in course cf *ime. It la- fiy 
that, among other reasons, that I appreciate^ the^ method m apprimch 
whici Sir T. B. Sapru has adopted in bringing his suggestion Uafore 
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the Conference. He has e^^pEram^edi I think, our difficidties m 
as his own, and in. suggest!^ iAiat there should be a COnlenenGe 
between the representatives of India and the representatives of Canada, 
I think he had in mind enabling iihe citiaens of India to appreciate 
just the kind of circumstances which governed our actions quite as 
much as haying our citiaens to appreciate h*s difficulties. That is the 
sort of approach and attitude which permits us te get together, and 
I should be surprised, if in dealing witli this question in that spirit we 
eould not work out a thoroughly satisfactory solution. There is one 
point 1 ought to make quite clear, and that is, the extent to which 
my hands are tied in dealing with this question. The Resolution 
passed by the Conference two years ago, in the minds of some present, 
^committed the pominions to giving franchise to Indians. It was, they 
allege, in the nature of a general commitment. It is all-important that 
vre should know whether that was the intention of the Resolution or 
not. i think, in the first place, we should be very careful of the 
resolutions that are introduced or passed, and I think when once they 
are passed, we should do our utmost to see that any hopes to which 
they may give rise are not destroyed. In the House of Commons, I 
asked my predecessor neighbour his interpretation of the Resolution of 
1921. I have before me the Hansard of June 29th, 1923, which contains 
the record, and with the permission of the Conference, I shall read 
from it. 

*‘Mr. Mackenzie King. — May I ask my honourable friend one 
question? The Resolution of the Conference or at least one clause is as 
follows: ‘This Conference, accordingly, is of opinion that in the 
interests of the solidarity of the British Commonwealth, it is desirable 
that the rights of such Indians to citizenship should be recognised.” 
l%e Member for George Etinne Cartier, Mr. Jacobs, has said, that 
those words imply an undertaking on the part of this Parliament, or 
rather on the part of Canada, to see that the Federal franchise is 
granted to Indians in British Columbia. Is that correct or not? 

Mr. Meighan : — “The words are English, and the words are simple. 
I understand them fully, and if the Premier does not, I must leave 
him just where he is. 

Mr. Mackenzie King. — think the House is entitled to an answer 
from my Right Honourable' Friend. He has represented this country 
ut the Imperial Conference. He knows better than anyone else what 
interpretation he placed on these words. 1 ask him, seeing that be 
represented Canada at the Imperial Conference when the Resolution 
was passed, whether Canada was giving an undertaking of Indians in 
British Columbia to the effect that they should be entitled to the 
franchise?” 

Mr. Meighan. — “No human being understood anything of the sort. 
The words are very plain, and there is no misunderstanding them.” 

I should be taken very seriously to task if, when I returned to 
Canada^ it could be said that I had placed an interpretation on that 
l^solution which the Prime Minister of Canada, who was present at 
the time it was passed, was unwilling to have placed upon it. I think 
Mr. Meighan has taken his attitude from the words: “It is desirable, 
%hat the rights of such Indians to citizenship should be recognised.” 
If that means we would all like to see it done. That we hope it may 
be done. I think I can agree with him in this expression of such a 
wish. On the other hand, as to its constituting an actual pledge, I am 
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txnnd to tske the interovetation which Mr. Melghmn himeelf gl^ UiA 
plaoei wwoB it. I di^d perhaps say that I presented lihat poiat . 
view to the Iftt. Hon. V. 8.. Srinivasa Sastri when he was in Oanada anid 
my recollection is that Mr. Sastri did not maintain that the ResoluticHi 
constituted a pledge which obliges the Federal Government to give the . 
franchise to resident Indians, but rather it expressed what the Ora* 
ference hoped it would be done by the different Dominions as opportuni* 
ty oflFered. May I say just a wdrd in regard Mr. Sastri’s visit P We 
were pleased to welcome Mr. Sastri to Canada, and we sought to give 
him the fullest opportunity to speak publicly wherever he vnshed to do 
so, to confer with any persons whom he might wish to meet, and we 
were glad to have him in Conference with us in the Cabinet, so thah 
we could explain very fully all the considerations of which we had to 
take into account. 1 think Mr. Sastri appreciated our situation better 
in view of having seen the conditions for himself and having talked 
with many persons in the difPerent parts of the Dominions. 

COBUBSPONDENCE WITH Mr. SaSTBI. 

I cannot do better, in setting forth our Government’s attitude, 
than read to the Conference, and place on record the letter 1 wrote to 
Mr. Sastri just as he was leaving the Dominion. It is dated Ottawa, 
September 5th, 1922, and reads thus: 

'^Dear Mh. Sastri, — I n reply to representations made by you at 
an interview with my colleagues and myself on Friday, last week, and 
which were the subject of further conference between us yesterday, 

I desire to assure you that at the earliest favorable moment the Gov* 
ernment will be pleased to invite the consideration of Parliament to 
your r^uest that the natives of India resident in Canada be granted 
Dominion Parliamentary franchise on terms and conditions identical to 
those which TOvern the exercise of that right bv the Canadian citixens 
generally, nie subject is necessarily one which Parliament alone can 
determine. It will be submitted to Parliament for consideration when 
the Franchise Law is under revision. In conveying to the Government 
of India an expression of the attitude of the Government of Canada; iii 
this matter, we hope you will not fail to make it clear that at the pr^ 
sent time, in eight out of nine Provinces of which our Dominion is 
composed, general franchise is granted to the natives of Jndia resident 
in Canada on terms which aYe identical to those applicable generally 
to Canadian citiaens. , , 

Tours Sincerely, 

Mackenzie 

You will observe that we have promised Mr. Sastri that when cur 
Federal Franchise Law comes up for revision, we will take caje toaee 
that Parliament is fully informed of his representations and wishes, 
and we will seek to have those representations and wishwgivw evew 
consideration. It is probable that the Dominion Franchise Act_ wm 
come up for revision at the approaching session of Parliament. I toM 
Mr. Sastri that it was hardly probable that it would come up at^ the 
last session, but I thought that it would come up in the next 8e8BiO]i; 

If the course we anticipate is followed, the Fraiichise Act 
referred to a Committee of the House, and that Oommittoe will be^ih 
a position to hear any representat-ons that may be made 
friends from India will have to decide for themselves what is lihmy to 
be best to their own interests in the matter of haviw the Oomidittim 
visit Canada, and take up this matter anew. I say that for the leiamii 
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thc'HSiBlvcs 001 X 10 with idoftls which it took thoir ftncostors niftny yoAra 
to work out in this old land. 

Our struggle for Responsible Goyernment in the Dominions was 
largely a continuation of the lost struggles of several centuries in the 
British Isles, and I think the evolution of Self-Government in the Do- 
minions has b^ome what it is largely because of the long process of 
political training through which in previor> years the peoples of the 
British Isles passed. For that reason, I hop«» our friends in India will 
appreciate that here again, time may be a helpful factor in working out 
what, in the long run, in the interests of India herself, will be the 
surest and best guide to complete Self-Government. 

Mr. BRUCE said : Mr. Prime Minister, I would like to preface 
the few remarks I wish to make by congratulating the representatives 
of India on the very eloquent and temperate manner in which they 
stated the case which they have presented. This question is not one 
which vitally affects Australia as it does South Africa. I desire, how- 
ever, to refer to the Resolution on the position of Indians adopted at 
the Conference of 1921. The Resolution commenced by reaffirming the 
previous Resolution of 1918 that the Government of each community 
of the British Commonwealth should enjoy complete control of the com- 
position of its own population by means of the restriction of immigra- 
tion from any of the other communities. It then went on to recog- 
nise that there was incongruity between India’s position as an equal 
member of the British Empire and the existence of disabilities upon 
British Indians lawfully domiciled in some other parts of the Enmire. 

The resolution recorded the opinion that in the interests of the 
solidarity of the British Empire it was desirable to recognise the rights 
of such lawfully domiciled Indians to citieenship in their countries of 
domicile. This Resolution was concurred in by representatives of 
Australia. The object of the representatives of India at this Con- 
ference in bringing forward the question of the status of Indians is, 
as I understand, to further investigate the question of the means for 
giving practical effect to that pai^ of the Resolution which refers to 
the recognition of the rights or citizenship of Indians lawfully domi- 
ciled in other parts of the Empire. 

As far as Australia is concerned, this question 'has been subject to 
considerable public discussion, and representatives of every shade of 

S olitical thought have shown sympathy with the claim that lawfully 
omiciled Indians should enjoy full citizen rights. As tlm question 
did not figure in the preliminary agenda of the ConferencOj I have not 
had the opportunity of consulting my colleagues or iny Parliament upon 
it. I believe, however, that Australian public opinion is ready to wel- 
come, so far as the position of Indians domiciled in Australia is con- 
cerned, any measure which is conceived in the^ interests of ^ipite as 
a whole. The number of Indians in Australia is small. There are 
only two thousand of them. From the purely Australian view point, 
the problem is a small one, but it is recognised that thw is a part ot 
a larger Imperial problem. It is not the question of admittingfrMh 
Indians within our territory that would be contrary to the tonda- 
mental principles which animate the people of Australia, and must 
govern the policy of any Australian Government. Nor, m I fully^ un- 
derstand it, is there the slightest shadow of suggestion that immig^ 
tion of Indians into Australia is desired by the G^ernment or w the 
people of India. It is simply ^a question of satisfying the legitimate 
27 
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aspirations of the few Indians who are already lawfully domiciled in 
our midst, and contributing by this action, to the solution of an Im- 
perial problem by the removal of anomalies which, as I understand, are 
felt very keei^ in India, in view of her new status as an integral part 
of the Imperitd Commonwealth. 

India is no longer a mere dependency, but one of the component 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. We have the 
greatest admiration for the efforts put forth by India in the late War, 
whereby she won her new status. I need only refer to her contribu- 
tions in men, money, and material, her recruitment on a voluntary 
basis of something like one and onethird million men, the services 
which her army rendered by sending more than a million Indian troops 
overseas to all l^e theatres of War, and her free gift to the Imperial 
Exchequer which, added, as I am told, over thirty per cent, to her Na- 
tional debt at that time. 

Apart from these material aids, the moral value of the part play- 
ed by India in the War cannot be overestimated, and the vast masses 
of Indian people have always been conspicuous for their loyalty to the 
British Throne, but their whole-hearted and voluntary participation 
in the world conflict undoubtedly afforded a striking proof of wis to 
both foes and friends alike. Even apart from that, there is the wel- 
come evidence that in its hour of need the Empire may rely on India 
as a strength and support, instead of a source of weakness as our late 
enemies dared to hope. 

I wish to emphasise that the people of Australia have always had 
the greatest respect for India’s traditions and culture, her attain- 
ments in the world of thought and achievements in action, in a word, 
for her dvilisation, which, while reposine on such ancient foundations, 
has at the same time shown itself enable of progress and adaptation 
to the needs of the modern world. That civilisation is not identical 
\inth ours. It is the oldest and it is the civilisation of the East rather 
than of the West. It is not a policy founded on feelings of race or 
^lor, but it 18 motived by economic considerations which appear to 
be clear and cogent. 

I have said that the civilisation of the East, though older and 
poMibly in some respects superior, is different from that of the West 
and,^ among other things, this implies a well-marked difference of eco- 
standards. Asiatic imxnigrants would be able to work and sup- 
port life with that. To them it would represent a high degree of com- 
fort under conditions and wages which would make it impossible for 
the workers of European descent accustomed to European standards 
them. If. therefore Asiatic immigrants were ad- 
DHtted, it would be impossim'to provide employment for Europeans. 
Tn^ would be ousted from the labor market, and our population, and 
with it our institutions and our civilisation, would graoually lose their 
ormnal European character which we are naturally determined to do 
lo o™ power to preserve. It is for this reason that the Common- 
malth Parliament has passed enactments which effectively prohibit 
immigration of Indian or other Asiatic settlers or laborers, and it is 
for this reason we welcomed the Resolution of 1918 reaffirmed in 1921, 
whereby the Imperial Conferen^ recognises the right of each Gov- 
ernment to control the composition of the population of its country by 
meaim of restriction on immigration from other communities of the 
Eiraire. That Resolution wtm accepted by India and the Government 
of India have never swerved in their loyal acquiescence and co-operation 
with us in our policy. Viewing the relations of India with other parts 
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of the Empire m an Imperial problem, we appreciate that the main- 
tenaa^ of the iminigration TOlicy is only one side of the question. On 
the other side, we have the desire of India to see the grant of politieal 
and other rights of citiaenship accorded to her sons, ^o have already 
and in some cases for many years past, been legitimately domi^Si 
within Australia. This desire is largely satkfied in the principle of the 
Resolution of 1921. The Resolution, together with the RescSution of 
1918, must be regarded as inter-dependent parts of a single endearor 
to promote harmonious relations between the Dominions and India by 
securing the immigration policy of the former on the one hand and by 
removing the cause of any ill-feeling in India on the other. The ob- 
ject of both the Resolutions, as I regard them, is to foster cohesion of 
the Empire as a single unit comprehending within itself hot only cer- 
tain communities of European race, all inspired by Western ideab and 
civilisation, but also uniting in one system the different ideas and ele- 
ments of strength and potentialities of progress towards the common 
good which the Empire is happily able to draw from the Eastern as 
well as Western sources. 

In view of the position which exists in Australia and consideration 
which has been given to the question, there is no necessity for a com- 
mittee further to discuss the matter such as has been suggested by Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru. While I appreciate the spirit in n^ich it is put 
forward, 1 don’t think that in the special circumstances of Australia, 
there is any necessity for such action. 


NEW ZEALAND’S ATTITUDE. 

Mr. MASSEY said : I should like, and I have no doubt other mem- 
bers of the Cdnference feel as I do, to express my appreciation of the 
eloquent speeches delivered by the representatives or India, I am e^ 
pecially impressed by the fact, which was very evident, that whue 
they were insistent in looking after the interests of India, they spoke 
as patriotic British citizens. I do not think there will be very much 
difi^ulty in the plan. I am thinking now of the proposals that the 
Committees rwresenting the Dominions should meet a Committee re- 
presenting India. I am speaking more particularly for my own coun- 
try and 1 would like to endorse that, so far as New Ze^and is ^n- 
oerned, we are practically giving the natives of India resident in INW 
Zealand the same privileges which are enjoyed by the poople of the 
Anglo-Saxon race who are settled there. There is practical^ no dif- 
ference between them. If there is, or ever has bwn at any time, any 
objection to the natives of India coming to New Zealand^hose obj^ 
tions have been raised for economic reasons such as have b^n rererrea 
by the Prime Minister of Australia. The workew in 
naturally anxious to maintain the present standard of Bvmg and, it 
there happened to be a large influx of the natives of India ot any 
time, they have an idea that such a standard 
They are naturally anxious, and I am bound to 
Parliament is also anxious, to prevent anything of 
ing. There is no such thing as race 

sort. So far as the aboriginal natives of New we ^nown^ 

they are in exactly the same position as^ Europ^n 

Zealand. They have the same privileges in regard to 

in connection with local affairs, I hwe hoard SL * 

matter of fact there is an impression in India that the 

of the Indian Empire at the Imperial Conference do not occupy the 
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amme position as the rraresentatives of the Dominions or other parts 
of the Empire. Now, I think that ou^t to be contradicted empha- 
tically. We, who represent the Dominions, and I know I can speak 
for wose who represent the United Kingdom and Colonies as well, are 
anxious t^t the representatives of India sitting at this historic table 
should enjoy all the privileges that we enjoy and should have exactly 
the same position. 1 think that ought to be made perfectly clear in 
India. I Know this that India has become, during recent years, a 
fruitful hunting-ground for agitators. 

I am not thinkii^ of Indian agitators when I say that, because 
I know and it nothing to be proud of that some of the people of our 
own race have tkken prominent part in fomenting trouble in India and 
not only in India but in these , British countries where a number of 
natives of India have become looted. There are not many oppor- 
tunities in my own country, but I have known people of our own race 
to be doing their level best to stir up trouble witn the natives of India. 

Fiji is our neighbour, and there is a large number of Indians there. 
I am not speaking for Fiji, but would only say this, that I have the 
best of reasons for knowing. I know it officially, that Europeans fre- 
quently have been doing their level best to foment disturbances in Fiji. 
1 am simply speaking of labor troubles and difficulties of that 8ort.i 
Once trouom are started and when strikes take place, we, who have 
had experience of these industries troubles, never know where they 
are going to end, and they sometimes stir up trouble which is not for- 
gotten for a very long time afterwards. My opinion, I speak as a Bri- 
tish citizen and not only as a representative of New Zealand, is that 
we should do everything possible to make the natives of India feel, 
whether here or in India itself, that we want to treat them with jus- 
tice, and that we want to do ever^'thing, that is fair, right and proper 
as far as they are concerned. 

I know perfectly well that when we think of Government by In- 
dians, we have to remember, and 1 think it was the Maharaja who ex- 
pressed this opinion, that if development is to take place, it will not 
be quite by what is called Western methods. 

We can understand that, when one remembers the huge popula- 
tion of India, the number of races which are there, the number of 
languages that are spoken and the different religions. I have often 
thought that it might be desirable, when the time comes, to let India 
be divided into a number of Dominions rather than remain one State 
or Empire, as it is at present. I have not been to India, and 1 only 
look at it from outside. The European resident of India and the re- 
presentatives of India themselves Know very much better than I do 
what will be ttecessary in the times to come, to enable Indians to at- 
tain the position they desire to occupy. 

I was very much struck with the concluding remarks of l^rd 
Peel, and 1 have not forgotten that when the destinies of the British 
Empire were trembling in the balance, there w'as no hesitation on the 

g art of India to do her duty, I will not say, to come to its assistance 
ecause when they were fighting for the Empire, they undoubtedly did 
their duty, in a way whicm was admired in every part of the Empire, 
and by everyone of its races. The Prime Minister of Australia has 
mentioned the number of men who were sent, and the amount of 
money contributed by the Indian Empire itself, and on that account, 

I am quite sure that the representatives and the patriotic British ci- 
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tim -to M of the ^oire they bdons. viD ebrm be to: 

ctioto ef iipoolduifl; the wiehes of the people of Indie end einetiitt to 
the tonrelopnent tncgr eo ardently desire. * 

1 to Mt know whether it can he done for some time or not^ P!re» 
heUi^ hnnying up matters might do more harm than good. So far aa 
the Goniinitteps are eonoerned, when Mr. Seefri was in New Zealand, 
he had the i^portnmtjr of meeting botii the branches of the fegida* 
ture, and the opportunity of saying ererytoing he ^o e e to say to wleiiL 
He said that, so far as New Zealand was concerned, he then had prao* 
tieally no fault to find. I hope later on the same thina may be s yid 
of residents in other parts of the Empire. 

I was present, of course, when the original arrangement was 
made in lul8« 1 was present when it was reafiurmed in- 1921, and 
bif that, we desire to stand. If any improyements can be soggested- 
with regard to what is in operation at present. I hare not the 
slightest doubt but that the representatiyes of tne British Empm 
here will consider them. I do not know whether anything of &at 
sort is intended at present, but I wish to assure the representatiyes 
of India that, so far as we are concerned, there is no desire to 
keep them in the back-ground, but to giye them all the pririlegea 
that British dtiaens in other parts of the Empire enjoy. I shoiid 
like to say that 1 do not intend to interfere in the matter of 
Kenya. The position in South Africa stands by itself, and I am not an 
able judge of it. I can only say that I should like to do anything I pos- 
aiUj can, . to bring about better understanding between the two 
races in Bonth Africa, those^ representatiye of the European race and 
those representatiye of Indians. If we can do anything. at all, wg 
ahall only be too glad to do it. 


GENERAL SMUTS. 

General SMUTS said: I desire/to pay my tribute ato the 
earnestness, ekxiuence and the ability of tto speeches toat naye 
been made here by representatiyes of India. The propos^ 
has been made by Sir T. B. Sapru, dtok*not con^rn touth Afn^ 
and therefore, I do not think it necessary for me |o detmn the 
ference for;' any lengA of timeu As howe’yer, the subject is a ysix 
difficult one, I may perhaps be allowed to say a few words in iwer- 
ence to the general situation. , The Maharaja has sam yery rignt^ 
that what thm question requires is uuderstanding. understanmim im 
only of the difficulties and the special position of Indi^ but alsojoa 
the difficulties and the special position of other Britu^ com- 
munities, and I think a few words of mine might not be out of plaee 

here. , „ , 

So far as I can judge, the atmosphere has really become ww 


tne visit of Mr. Sastri and his speeches in xno vanous ut 

Empire, to which I do not wish to . refer mth any partigilanty. 
The Pime Minister of Canada has said what the effert irf the yhto 
haa been in Canada, and in South i^nca, it tos undoubted^ eg^ 
phasised the difficulties that existed before. That was cm re 


waaona why I thought that it might not ba wire fre Mr. Mrere 
to oQWfe to South A^ica. Our diffieultiea are great enoui^f ai UMBT 
ace 
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^ which has affected the attitude 
’ and ^ atmoqpihere iu South Africa very considerably, and that is 
the Kenya question. There is no doubt that, in Sojuth Africa, a 
jprqfound sympathy was stirred up for Kenya. Here you have a 
▼e^ fmall British communii^, a handful of settlers, who find them- 
eStves pitted* against the mighty Empire of India, who find them- 
selves against overwhelming forcesi and who, although they are the 
most loyal oomnranH^ in the British Empire, consisting mostly of 
eW-Arliiy men, had, in the end, to go to the length of almost 
threatening force in order to maintain their position. The s^pathy 
that was aroused and stirred for Kenya in South Africa has had 
a very serious; repercussion there on the Indian question as a whole. 

I have no fault;, whatever, to find with the attitude either of 
the Colonial Office or the India Office here. I have nothing but praise 
for the way they handled this very difficult situation, and the set- 
'^ment that was come to yras, I think, a wise compromise, and so 
far as my influence went, I used it with the people of Kenya to 

f t thmn to accept the settlement, as they have accepted it. But 
must say quite frankly that I have been very much perturbed over 
the attitude adopted ^ the Indian Government in this matter. They 
pressed the case against Kenya in a way which seemed to me to 
exceed the limits of prudence and wisdom, and when the settlement 
was ultimately made, language was used with regard to it which, I 
think> would certainly not help the cause of loyalty either in India 
or anywhere else in t:he Empire. The whole incident, as I say, has had 
a very bad effect in South Africa. 

The difficulties, from the African view point, are very great. 
Sir T. B. Sapru has said, and quite rightly, that the majority of 
the population of the British Empire aT;e colored. That is so, but 
let me make this remark. All through the very able and moderate 
argument of Sir T. B. Sapru, he referred to this color question, and 
the indignity which was either openly, or by inference, inflicted on 
those pritiflh subjects who have color. Well, I wish to say that so 
far as we in South Africa are concerned, it is not a question of 
odor. It is a different principle that is involved. 

^ I think that every thinking man in South Africa takes the 
attifude, not that the Indian is inferior to us because of his color, 
or on anv other ground. He may be our superior. It is the case 
of a sniau civilisation, a small community, finding itself in danger 
of ' being overwhelmed by a much older and more powerful civilisa- 
tic^, and it is the economic competition from a people who have 
eatirefo different standards and viewpoints from ourselves. From 
the Atricaii viewpoint, what is the real difficulty? You have a 
continent |phabitra hy a hundred million blacks, where a few small 
white communities have settled down as pioneers of European civil- 
isation.. You cannot blame these pioneers, these very small com- 
munities in South and Central Africa, if they put up every possible 
fight for ths cMlisction which they started, their own Euroj^an 
civilisatioh. They are not there to foster Indian civilisatiim. They 
are^ there to footer western civilisation, and they regard as a ve^ 
serious matter anything that menaces their position, which is already 
endangered by the .mmiQr difficulties which surround them in Africa. 
In South Africa, Cur positiim, in a nutshell, is as fotlows. In the 
Bnien, are have a Nutfref population of over six million. We have 
a white p<^latiefi of oriiw one-and-a-half million, and we have ^ 
Indian population of something like 160 thousand, mostly to 
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a» amt Skitiab pzonaea m tibe Unkn, tt» Pro- 


, ^ (»t»Baam rtatOMBte, ntw- 

s6d tck this fts • Boor Bmpiro^ oil Bmpiro wliicifc is iwasuMd bv Boor 
ideab. Well, the fact i. that Indiaa^ffimhiea haWnb& 
and continue to grow, in a pact of Seeth Africa where there 
are ahaost n» Botn at idt, in an almoiit purely British oom- 
BHUUty. Bot you have, in this Province ot Natal, a majority 
of Indians, and a minc^ity of British settlers, and whatever 
the mistakes of the past xnaj’ have been, the grand-children of to-day 
do not plead guilty to the errors of their ancestors, and they want 
to right ^ the situation and safeg^rd the future for themselves and 
their children. What is the position? 


In the Cape of Good Hope, and the Cape Province, we have a 
franchise, a property and income and liberty franchise, and in that 
Province, Indians are on exactly the same footing and have the 
same franchise as the Whites. No difference is made, but in the 
o^er three Provinces of the Union, we have manhood suffrage. 

In the two Provinces of the interior, the Transvaal and the 
Free State, the franchise was laid down by the British Govern- 
ment, and not ourselves. When we received a Constitution 
after the Boer War many vears ago, this Constitution contained 
manhood suffrage, and that has remained the state of affairs up to 
to-day, and will probably remain the state of affairs for a long time. The 
tendencies in South Africa, just as elsewhere, are all democratic. You 
cannot go back on that manhood suffrage. Once it has com^ you 
will probably pass on from manhood suffrage to universal suffrage. 
That was the act of the^ British . Government and not of the people of 
South Africa. How are you going to work that in with an Indian 
franchise? If an Indian franchise is given, it has to be identical. 
No differentiation would be allowed by Indian ^ public opinion, and 
quite rightly. Well, the result would be that in Natal, certaiply, 
you would at once have an Indian majority amrag the voters, but 
our difficulty is still greater. You have a majority of blacks in 
the Union, and if there is to be equal manhood suffra^ over the 
Union, the whites would be swamped by the blacks, xou cannot 
make a distinction between Indians and Africans. You would- be 
impelled by the inevitable force of logic to go the whole hog, ana 
the result would be that not only would the whites be swamped in 
Natal by the Indians, but the whites would be swamped all over 
South Africa by blacks, and the whole position for which we havw 
striven for two hundred years or more would be given up now. 

So far as South Africa is concerned, therefore, it is a question 
of impossibility. Sir T. B. Saprn and his, colleges say, mite 
rightly, that for India it is a question of dignity. For Sm^ Amoa^ 
for white South Africa, it is not a question of dignity, but a 
tion of existence, and no Government could for a moment, eiwer 
tamper with tnia position or do anything to meet the Indian 
viewpoint. 
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Bnt, for once, wo hare departed from that most adiutanr principle, 
whi^ I consider fnndamental to the whole Empire^ and we pasm 
tiiat resolution by a m^ority. I 'had to stand out, but that has 
made things worse in South Africa. South Africa now certainly 
sees that she has to stand to her suns mmh more resolutely, than 
she would hare done otherwise, i think, we made a mistake in 
1221, and that is why 1 suggested the other alternative in the con- 
sideration of this subject. 

Sir T. B. Sapru said that I was subtle, that my memorandum 
was a subtle one. I am not subtle and my memorandum, I thought, 
was a truism. All I said was this. There is one British citiaenship 
over the whole Empire, and there should be. That is something 
solid and enduring, but we must not place a wrong interpretation 
upon that. We must not derive from the one British citisenship, 
rights of franchise, because, that would be a profound mistake. 
l%e attitude has been that f*‘anchise does not depend upon British 
citiaenship. It is only in India that this position is not understood. 
Indians go to the length of deriving from their British citiaenship 
the further notion of equal franchise rights too, and they claim 
that they mav go from India to any other part, and enjoy the same 
franchise rights as other portions of the Empire. I think that is 
wrong, not only as regards India, but as ^ards every part of the 
Empire. I do not think that an Australian, for instance, should 
oome to South Africa, and claim the franchise there, as a matter 
of course. He is a British subject, and in that footing, we are 
equal in the eye of law, but when it comes to the exercise political 
franchise rights, I think, there is a great difference and distinction, 
and we should . recognise that, and where a distinction is carried 
into actual practice, as it is in South Africa, it should not looked 
upon as an indignity, as a reflection on the citiaen of any Dominion, 
induding India, who comes to us and who does not get those rights. 
That is really all t^t I wish to say about this matter. 

I noticed in Sir T. B. Sapru’s statement a remark which almost 
looked like a threat, that if India fails in forcing on us the view 
whidi she holds so strongly, then she mnj be compdled to make it a 

S estion of foreign policy. Well, I would say this, that you cannot 
ve it both wavs. As long as it is a matter of what are the rights 
of a* British subject, it is not a matter of foreign policy. It is a 
mattm* entirely domestic to the British Empire. If it becomes .a 
question of fireign policy, then Indians cannot daim on the ground 
of their British citiaenship any more the recognition of any particular 
r^ts, onoe they appeal to a tribunal, whether it be the League of 
Nations, or whetlM it be outside the British Empire. The^r can 
no longer use as an azgument the common British citiaenship. I 
want to keep it there. I want it to be recognised that you must not 
derive from that citiaenship daims that you cannot uphold. Let 
me just say this in regard to what fell from the Maharaja of Alwar. 
Be said that if we*do not mvite him he will invite 


Maharaja of Alwar: 1 did not quite say that. 

Oen. Smuts: Let me say this Maharaja, nolEody wouldhe 
mote wslomne in South Adhriea than you wouldj and I would weloome 
notUog more than tihat you should oome as a great r e p' resen t ati^ 
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of India to iMk into the conditions of South Africa yourself, 
convince yourself of the situation there, and convince yourself also 
that apart from the far-reaching political difficulties we have, our 
fundamental attitude towards our Indian fellow-citiaens is <me of 
justice and fair-play. 

I do not think, our Indian fellow-subiects in South Africa can 
complain of injustice. It is just the cmposite. They have prospered 
ezceedindy in South Africa; people wno have come there as coolies, 
people who have come there as members of the submerged classes in 
India, have prospered. Their children have been to school. They 
have heen educated, and their children and their grand-children to-day 
are, many of them, men of great wealth. 

I noticed the other day that the Rev. C. F. Andrews, who is 
a great friend of the Indian cause in South Africa, publicly advised 
Indians in South Africa not to go back to India. The Gkivernment 
of South Africa actually pay for their tickets, give them pocket 
money and other inducements in order voluntarily to return to India, 
and thousands avail themselves of that policy, and return to India. 
That gentleman, who^ is a great protai^onist of the Indian cause, has 
publicly advised Indians not to fall in with that policy. He sa^rs 
you will be worse off in India. I quote this to show that there is 
no unfairness, no injustice to our fdlow-citisens in India, but when 
they come forward and make claims which, politically, we cannot 
possibly recognise, our attitude of friendliness will worsen, and the 
position as regards them will become very dilBicult and complicated. 

Maharaja of Alwar : I should just like to get my mind a little 
more clear on one point, and that is, with regard to the settlers in 
Natal, who have built their houses, invested their money, and spent 
their lives there. What would you propose about them? 

Gen. Smuts: They have all the righte barring the rights ^of 
voting for Parliament, and the Provincim Councils, that any^ white 
citizens in South Africa have. Our law draws no distinction 
whatever. It is only political rights that are in question there. As 
I explained to you, we are up against a stone wall, and we cannot 
get over it. 


IRELAND’S ATTITUDE: 

Mr. FITZGERALD (Ireland) said: Mr. Prime ttini^r, in om 
country, I do not need to say, we have no racial distinctions w all. 
Indians in Ireland have the same position as Englishmen or Squtn 
Africans. It seems to me that this matter fallsi^ more or leM, into 
two passes. There are the Indians in the Dominions, and IndiaiM 
in the Colonies, Mandated Territories, etc. Now^ we rewymse the 
Dominfons as independent sovereign countries having a perfect r^nt 
to look after their own affairs, and we really b^y® 5 ® ^ inter- 

fere there. And Mandated Territories and Protectorates ere .-^- 
troOed by the British Government, and we hw no 
So, all 1 can do really is to give an opinion. We have 
jbffity in the matter, but if we had any 
have to protest very strongly against any rnmel j 
made. We, who are not Anglo-Saxons, have buffered a good deal in 
.the pyt from being treated as an inferiy race. . . , 

Putting myself in the position of the Indian, 
mpresenti^veB here are of an equality wiA ns, bec^y ^gy M um 
*najD[y here in a rq^resentatiye capacity- They are not really sent of 
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mn independent Indian Government, and they cannot really be re- 
garded as equal with the rest of us. If I were an Indian, putting 
myself in their position, I would recognise that this hyper-sensitive- 
ness that they have about their treatment outside India arises really 
from the fact that they have not, so far, reached the degree of Self- 
Government that the rest of us have reached. With regard to 
Indians in Pfotectorates. and so on, the Government which is pri- 
marily responsible for those places being the Government which is 
also responsible for India, it seems to us unjust that there should 
be any distinction drawn between Indians and other British sub- 
jects in these places. 

At the same time, it seems to me that the only solution of this 
trouble, which comes from racial sensitiveness, is for Indians to be 
in a position to make real reciprocal arrangements and make bargain 
for bargain. The only way this Indian trouble is really going 
to be solved is for that progress towards Self-Government, whatever 
form of Self-Government they consider suitable for themselves, for 
that progress to be hastened with all speed so as to avoid what 
Sir T. B. Sapru and the Maharaja have indicated as revolutionary 
methods taking the place of evolutionary methods. We, in our 
country, must necessarily sympathise whole-heaHedly with Indians, 
both in their protest against their inferior race treatment, 
and in their feelings as to the freedom of their country. We also 
recognise q[uite plainly here that we have no right to dictate to the 
other Dominions as to what they do in their own areas. That is all 
I have to say, Mr. Prime Minister. 

Mr. WARREN (Newfoundland) said : I must add my congratula- 
tions to the Indian delegation upon the eloquence and the force of 
the speeches they made. As far as Newfoundland is concerned, we 
have no distinction whatever. As long as an Indian is a British 
subject, he can vote in Newfoundland in the same way as an Aus- 
tralian, Canadian, or New Zealander, or anybody else. We have no 
restriction on emigration, and I may say that if an Indian is not a 
British subject, the mere fact that he is an Indian is no bar to his 
becoming naturalised and obtaining the vote in that way in New- 
foundland. I do not want to express any opinion upon the internal 
affairs of any other Sister Dominion. 


SIR T. B. SAPRU’S REPLY. 

Sir T. B. SAPRU said : Mr. Prime Minister, I must tell yom 
and through you, your colleagues in His Majesty’s Government and 
the Dominion Prime Ministers, that I could not have hoped to have 
had a better^hearing here. Therefore, my thanks are due to one 
and all of you, even though it may not be that I see eye to eye 
with you in some of your remarks. . 

I will first of aU refer to the speech delivered this morning ^ 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. I listened with deep interest 
to his mech, and let me express te him my thanks for the manner 
in whien he has expressed sympathy with our general aspirations 
in this matter. . Hk Grace was good enough to say that he did 
want to mklead India i|i regard to Kenya, and therefore, ha spolm 
franldl^ I hope Hk Orafy pardon me if I also desire toM 
equally frank m giving et^n n si on to our position. I did not en^ 
at any moment crersng the mst few days that I have been wormng 
omthk questhni, ttat I would go b^ with the Kenya' deekkn 
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revenei wm not wh*t I was aiming at, but I want to maim 

it abundEntly plain trat I do not wish the suhstanoe of my proposi- 
tion to bo affected,^ language of the resolution is a matter for 
settlement, but it is of the very essence of that resolution that 
Kenya must cow in. Sewndly, I want to explain that while Hia 
Grace had said that His Majesty’s Government are not prepared to 
accept the resolution in regard to Kenya, my' country will refuse to 
accept that decision as final. Thirdly, I will make it plain that the 
Committee I have proposed should, in conferring with the Cblonial 
Office, have the widest scope. That is to say, it must discuss not 
only the questions affecting other Colonies, but also those relating 
to Kenya. Otherwise, I do not see how you can possibly satisfy my 
countrymen. That is all I wanted to say with regard to the Com- 
mittee, and its dealing with the Colonial Office here. 

Canada. 

Well, I will now pess on from the Duke of Devonshire and the 
Colonial Office to the Dominion Ministers. I have listened with very 
great interest to the speech of Mr. Mackenzie King, and must 
thank him heartily for supporting me and accepting the substance of 
my proposal. There are just one or two words with regard to his 
speech that I would like to say. He referred to his view, or rather 
the construction put in his Parliament on the Resolution of 1921, 
and he read out a passage from Mr. Meighen’s speech. Now, let 
me tell him that we are here sitting not as lawyers. Nor are we 
sitting in a court of law. Our functions are quite different. I 
suppose^ we would claim that the functions of statesmen are very 
much higher than those of lawyers, although I myself happen to be 
associated with that noble profession. Now, the Resolution of 1921, 
I believe, was not drafted by a conveyancing lawyer. It was pro- 
bably drafted by some one of the statesmen around this table, or 
by someone similar to a statesman, and I would like you and your 
Parliaments to approach it from the point of view of statesmen. I 
know that as a Prime Minister, and as a Party politician,^ it may 
be safe to roly on certain phrases, but let me tell him that it would 
be a great mistake to dispose of it in those words as not morally 
bindiim upon him. I do not care whether they are legally bindi^ 
upon him or not. I am inspired by the hope and particularly by the 
manner in which Mr. King has spoken, that the result of the con- 
ference of the Committee which we propose "to send to Canada ^tb 
the Committee going to be appointed there to consider questioim 
of franchise cannot but lead to satisfactory results. I will not 
cmate the verdict of the Conference of the two Comm^tees, which 
Mr. King has to a certain extent, attempted to do. will leave 
it entire^ to the hands of the Committees to come to^their own con- 
clusions, and then will bo tbe time for us to discuss how far wo aro 
in i^eement, or how far we are separated. But I rec^nise hm 
spirit of support and sympathy with me, and I apprwiate that, i 
dwo thank you, Mr. Mad^enzie King, for the spirit in which you have 
spoken this morning. 

AuSThAUA. 

From Mr. Kins, I shaU pan on’ to B£r. Brnce, »nd Irt m » 
press my unreservM admiration for the manner in which m hy 
■polm this morning, and the tribute he has paid to ®y 
ttan, and our civflSation. I note that he coMiders it unny ygy 
fpr my Oovemment to send any Committee- to his cdnntry, heoaupe 
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he thinks that the problem is such that it may be settled without 
any discussion. Well, that is encouraging to me, but I do venture 
to express a hope that if we do decide to send a Committee, just to 
place our case before him and his Government, he will not refuse 
to accept that Committee. We do not want to send a Committee 
to create any citation in his country, nor for the matter of that, in 
any country, put if it is necessary for us to explain our position to 
you, and help you in the problem, for Heaven’s sake, do not refuse 
to accept a Committee like that. We want simply to help you, and 
if without receiving a Committee from my Government "and my 
<x>untry, you can solve the problem, so much the better for you, and 
80 much the better for us, and so much the more creditable to you and 
your Government. 

Niw Zealand. 


Well, my thanks are also due to Mr. Massey. 1 hope Mr. Massey 
recognises that, in my speech on Wednesday, 1 thanked him. 1 very 
much appreciate his reference to the services of India during the War, 
and I do sincerely hope that such grievances as there may he in his 
country will receive sympathetic treatment at his hands. 1 do hope 
that he will accept the substance of my resolution. We wish to help 
him in every possible way. We do not want to harass him in his own 
country or in his Government. 

Booth Avbica. 


Now, from Mr. Masse^^ I propose to pass to General Smuts. 1 am 
aoi^ to miss him here, But 1 will say, he has never replied to the 
points 1 raised. He referred to my description of him as subtle. 
Well, if he objects to that, 1 will withdraw it. But 1 will say that 
his present speech is remarkably illusory and evasive. I raised que^ 
tions with regard to specific grievances relating to residence, acquisi- 
tion of land, and trading licenses m his country, and 1 find no expres- 
•ion of opinion upon these questions. He then said that my resolu- 
tion had nothing to do with him. It has primarily to do with him. I 
made it abundantly plain in the course of my speech that I did not 
make an appeal to him on the basis of the resolution of 1921, but that 
my appeal was made to him independently of that resolution, and that 
I wanted him to join hands with me in -investigating the facts, and 
trying to devise some method of solving this problem, which he probably 
tmnks insoluble, but which does not appear to me to be insoluble. 
Again, he referred to Mr. Sastri, and the prejudice he haa caused. I 
have already said what I felt about Mr. Sastri, and I do not want to 
say anything more. If Mr. Sastri’s fault was’that he pleaded for his 
countrymen in the Dominions, then it is a fault which can reasonably 
be found with the 320 millions of his countrymen. 


o A Misconcbptzon. 

Now, I will come to one particular portion of the speech, which 
etmcik me as based on an entire misconoepxipn, legal and constitutional. 
THhAt is the question of citiaenship. He said that India was toe omy 
country whito probably claimed ail political rights merely ^ 
tact that Indians were British citiaens. Let me warn him that India 
is not the only country which holds that view. There are other coun- 
tries which hold those viewu. Well, he absolutely confuses territonri 

law with personal law. In other words, his position, really,^ is tM, 
that if in my own country I 4id not enjoy the roll rights of citiaenship, 
when I go to ids country, I must be under dtsabilittes. I will put it 
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to Gesii*! Smuts what would have happened if an Irishman, beftwa 
the nap Constitution came into force, had gone from Ireland, and 
settled down m Natal, or any other part there, and was told that “be- 
cause you are not a free Nation within your own borders, you dare 
not claim those rights, although you are qualified, according to our 
franchise law. to claim them. * There is an essential confusion in the 
position which General Smuts takes. 

Really, the fact of the matter is this, that you cannot, according te 
the modern law of citizenship, and according i o the latest development 
of thought on this subject, have two kinds of citizenship in the same 
Rmpire, a higher and a lower. When I go to your country, and I de 
satisfy the requirements of the law of franchise, you have no right te 
tell me that because I am an Indian subject of His Majesty, I shall not 
be entitled to exercise my Parliamentary rights. Therein lies the whole 
position that General Smuts has taken, and with regard to the dis* 
ability of Indians in the purchase of townlands, and in respect of 
trade licenses and other things. General Smuts, as I said before, had 
not a word to say in his speech this morning. Therefore, the position 
remains this, that while 1 receive support, substantial and general, 
from His Majesty’s Government and all the Dominion Prime Ministers, 
1 have. received no support from General Smuts. On the contrary, ho 
has expressed a desire that the resolution of 1921 should be repealed. 
I hope, for the reputation of this Conference, for the great reputation 
of the Dominion Prime Ministers, and for the reputation of His 
Majesty’s Government, nothing of the kind will be done, and that 
though you may tell my countrymen that the problem is undoubtedly 
a dimcult one, I request you also to say that you are trying to discover 
the means of solving it. If you will do that, you will change our 
attitude with regard to Imperial questions. 

Rbpatbiation vbom S. Apbioa. 


There is only one more remark 1 will paake with regard to General 
Smuts’ speech. He referred to the desire for repatriation, and the 
advice oi Mr. Andrews. Let me tell you that if any one understanda 
Mr. Andrews or knows him intimately, I do. There are hundreds and 
thousands of my countrymen in South Africa, who cannot speak their 
mother tongue. They have settled there. Their fathers have settled 
there, and it is very easy to understand how difficult they will find it 
to leave a land in which they and their fathers and grandfathers have 
lived. It is for those reasons that Mr. Andrews advised, and it is for 
those reasons that I should advise them, not to leave that country^ but 
fight their battles until their position was recognised some day or other 
as that of equal citizens. 

General Smuts said that as a British subject I could not claim 
that t^ problem would pass from the stage of a domratic probl^ to 
that of a foreign problem. He misunderstood me. It is not dmralt 
to foresee a stage oeing reached when even the OovOTnment of Indi^ 
which he has attacked over its attitude in regard wm« 

I must admire for the very same attitude which it did tak^ may find 
it necessary to appeal to His Majesty’s j 

“one part of the l^pire is standing against the o^r, and it w 
you and His Majesty^s Government now to treat 
your own Commonwealth as yon would deal with ® 
policy.” That is what I meant, and I d® ^ 

being reached et no distant dat^ in so fifr as the relations of Indie 
with South Africa are concerned. 
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Laitlj, Mr. Mumoiifl 

Mid. No OBB ^oiilB %e fmore Itniiipif <or ^ocmieiited than myseir if lam 
oonld help me to > 0 et ScSI-Gdirernment .for India to-day, bnt that is a 
matter between ns end His Majesty^ ^Ooserament. I see no reason, 
howeyer, why, until we get complete ^eff^Boeernment in India, we 
ahould be treated on a lower footing in King ^leorge’s Empire. Out- 
side Ihdia, we have a strong sentiment on iihat .point, and there can be 
no weakening* in that sentiment so far as 1 ;em concerned, and so far 
as my fellow-countrymen are concerned. There is no one who be- 
lieves more strongly than I do, or is workiim harder than I, to win 
Self-Government :for India, and God willing, I do hope to win it, not- 
withstandiw any ^.doubts tthat mgy be entertained :by Members of ^His 
Majesty’s wvernment. But 1 will not allow ^hose 'considerations to 
my position in regard to the stains of Indians overseas. 

Suppose we .get Dominion Self-Government to-morrow in India, the 
problem will sihlT have to be faced. Therefore, let us not mix up the 
two. I should be veiw glad, indeed, if the Conference would endorse a 
resolution in favor of TOlf-Government, but I want them to endorse a 
resolution also in re^md to Indians and their position overseas. I 
must also thank Mr. barren for the support he has mven me. 

Only one word remains for me to say. When 1 moved that re- 
eolution, I perhaps 'did not make it quite clear that I ^wa 8 moving 
it. I merely saia: My resolution is as follows.” I wish the Con- 

ference to understand that I definitely moved that resolution. I :have 
already said that I am open to argument with regard to the phraseo- 
logy of it, so long as the substance remains^ and so long as Kenya 
finds a place therein. That is a matter which lies between me and 
the Colonial Office, and could be sent up to you later on. But I do 
wish to move that resolution, and I bM your support. At any rate, 
I am entitled to ask for the suppcnt ot the general idea embodied in 
that resolution. I do wish it to be understood that as far as I am 
concerned. I stand by the resolution of 1921, and the principle of equ- 
ality. I oo not wish to put any larger interpretation on the resolution 
than is justified or just, but do not let me give you the impression 
that there is any weuening on my part so far as the resolution of 1921 
is concerned, or so far as the supplementary resolution which I had 
the honor to put before you on Wednesday last is concerned. I thank 
you, Mr. Prime Minister, and all other nime Ministers. 


LORD PEEL’S BEPLT. 

Lord PEEL said: I desire to thank most sincerely the Mem- 
bers of the Conference for the very cordial and sympathetic way in 
which they have received ,our proposals about the position of Indians 
in the Empire. I thank them also for the high ^ace they have as- 
eigned to thk^^'question among Empire problems. I thank them for 
tiie complete graip they have displayed of this difficult business, not 
9M an isolated or local or Indian question, but in its Imperial aipect, 
and am grateful to them for the complete frankness and fullness with 
which they have explained the views of those they represent. 

In opening this discussion, I enlained that the intensi^ of 
|i|g aroused in India was due to the opinion widely held there thet 
the^ dimbilities of Indians wero based on octo, and were badge# or 
racial inferiority. I did not associate myself with that view. I b^ 
lieved it to be a mistaken coarse. This discussioh had shown that I 
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fereiico shoiild be unoDimoui in ita resolntion. I tbink^ if th» reeolu* 
turn is pressed, some Members might be disposed not to vote for it, 
not feiMauBe thejr do not sympathise with the end to be attained, but 
beeanse they think this particular means either unnecessary or per* 
him not desirable. Such a vote, therefore, mmht create a totally 
fam impression in India of the real situation. I ask my friend, Sir 
T. B. Sapru, whether he might not consider it advisable not to press 
his resolution^ but I am very anxious that it should be made quite 
plain in India what are the results that have been attained. I think, 
it would be most valuable if a short note could be added to the re* 
port of the Conference showing clearly what are the practical results 
of this discussion, and what India has gained. 


THE PRIME MINISTER’S REPLY. 

Mr. BALDWIN said : After what has been said on behalf of 
the Dominions, and by the Duke of Devonshire on behalf of the Bri- 
tish GovernniAnt. T have little to add. I should like, first of all, to 
read to the Conference a statement which has been drawn up as a 
result of informal discussions since our last meeting. It sets out for 
inclusion in the records of the Conference the result of Sir T. B. 
Sapru’s proposal as far as it relates to the Colonies and Protectorates. 
The statement is as follows: 

*^7he Secretary of State for the Colonies, on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, cordially accepted the proposal of Sir T. B. 
Saprii, that there should be full consultation and discussion between 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and a Committee appointed by 
the Government of India upon all questions affecting British Indians 
domiciled in British Colonies and Protectorates, and Mandated terri- 
tories. At the same time, the Duke was careful to explain that be- 
fore decisions were taken as a result of discussion with the Committee, 
consultation with local Colonial Governments concerned, and in some 
oases, local enquiry, would be necessary. Further, while welcoming 
the proposal, the Ihike of Devonshire reminded the Conference that 
His Majesty Government recently had come to certain decisions as 
to Kenya, which represented, in their considered view, the vpry best 
that ooula be done in all the circumstances. While he saw no pros- 
pect of these decisions being modified, he would give careful ^atten- 
tion to such representations as the Committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of India might desire to make to him. Sir Tei Bahadur 
Sapru. while taking note of the above statement of the Duke, desired 
to make it plain that the recent Kenya decision could not be ac- 
oepted as final by the people of India.'' 

I am glad to think that on this occasion, we have been able to 
arrange for speeches made at this table to be published. This con- 
stitutes a dqiiarture from the procedure at the 1921 Confe^nce, when 
only the rmlution, which has been quoted here more than once, was 
psaoe public. We shall, of course, include a brief summary of 
the proceedings when a report on the work of the Conference 
oonme to be prepared. I hepe, the Indian Delegation wm 
leel, as I feel, that the discussions we have had on this 
sttbjeet have been most helpful and smeouraging. There has not 
awraly been good will and an earnest attempt to meet India’s wishes 
as far as varying pditisil and economic circumstances in different 
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parts irf the Empire permit, but we can record quite definite re- 
B^te.- These are due to the growing sense of partnership 
nil the mAny pMples and races who owe common allegianra to the 
Crown. It IS this sense of partnership, which I should Tike to stress. 
India’s value to the Empue and the Empire’s value to India are 
becoming everyday more clearly seen. The British Commonwealth of 
Nations rests upon no narrow basis. It is the greatest association 
known to th© world of mftny r&cos bound '>'»g6tn©r 6v©r jnor© inti* 
mately by wmmon interests and the mutual desire to help each other. 
Here, at these Conferences, w© can, with full freedom, learn each 
other 8 problem^ each other’s point of view, and India can, I e-wt 
surCp feel that tM magnitude of her share in our common partnership 
and of her contribution to the commonweal, is being realised in increas* 
ing measure. I am confident that Members of th© Conference who 
have spoken for India will feel, both from the manner in which 
their representations have been received, and from the actual results 
achieved, that mutual goodwill can, and does help each and all of 
us to solve our common problems. I think the Conference, as a whole, 
can congratulate itself on what has been effected. 


Sir T. B. SAPRXJ said : ** Before the Conference leaves this very 
important subject, 1 desire to take up just two minutes of your 
time in making my own position quite clear. I am completely satisfied 
with the kindness of my colleagues from the Dominions. I am sure, 
Indians throughout the Empire will derive new hopes and encourage- 
ment from their attitude. This, of course, does not apply to South 
Africa, regarding which country I had my say on Monday last. As 
regards the Colonial Office, 1 am very glad to notice that the Com- 
mittee to be appointed as I suggested, is not to be restricted in scope 
to certain spemfied Colonies. To me, as an Indian, it is of course 
disappointing that the Duke, speaking last Monday, saw no prospect 
of modifying th© Kenya decisions, which, as I have already made dm, 
can never be acceptea in India, but his agreement with th© principle 
of my scheme, ana his consent to give careful attention to such repre- 
sentations as th© Committee may lay before him, inspires me with the 
hope that th© door is not barred, and that th© Colonial Office may be 
shown the way to an acceptable solution. I shall recommend thoM 
with whom I have any influence both in India and elswhere, to work 
tbrnngb this Committee to obtain amelioration of such ^nditions ^as 
they and ©very Indian regard as incompatible with our National dig- 
nity, and with our position as equal subjects in the Empire of our 
common sovereign. 


May I here just also refer to an expression of 2 

Lord Peel to-day with regard to the relation that, I in^dM to 

move on the last occasion P I thoron^y appreciate ^ ^* 1 , 

has been given to me to-day by Lord Peel. I tram 

great pleararo the spirit of cordiality shown by my^ coll eagnw^ m m 
■H over the Empire, except Gen. Smnto. I take ,*heir eedi to jes 


JSf’ that 5 SfS: 

lion of 1921, ttattoey have oven bm 


121, that th^ have given mo wo al 

„ material to adiieve the end we have “^S^^Se 

aooompU&ment of the prinmple of 


some&ing mab 


(l^^he am dowiAont a Oommitteo; Ja I wd on > o^ 

sioB,_eo mndi more honoraUie and creditehle to him and to his ooontiy. 
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It ii tecanae I have this sapMrt from Pominion Prime MinisieriB 
ezceptiiig one against, that I tnink it is unneoessaiy for me to more 
my resointion formally. 

Lastly, will you allow me to say one word about Lord PeelP 
Throughout the anxious days I have had to spend upon this ques* 
tioA within the last week, 1 received nothing but unreserved support 
and encouragement from him, and I am sure that when my country- 
men come to know how strong)^ he stood by me, they will realise 
that not only the Government or India and the great statesman who 
presides over that country have identified themselves with our National 
sentiment, but that the Secretary of State has also done the same. 
May I thank you. Sir, on behalf of mjrself, and those whom I repre- 
sent? 


MAHARAJA OF ALWAR. 

The MAHARAJA OF ALWAR stated : In this world of ours, a 
great deal if not everything, depends on how far, and how we are 
able to control our human nature, and in what channels we can guide 
it in order to achieve successful results. It is easy enough to see 
dark patches, to brood over difficulties, exaggerate and enlarM upon 
them. ^ They will be overcome with remorse, repentance or despair, 
but history teaches us the great lesson that the ^world advances, 
and does not recede. When,^ without deluding ourselves, we are 
able to buckle our determination to throw our vision beyond the 
clouds on to a silver lining, humanity, after all, behind which shines 
the radiance of Godhead, is not so black as our ima^nations, our 
unfulfilled desires and hopes are likely, sometimes, to paint it. Stone 
upon stone can steadily be built into the edifice witn single-hearted 
purpose, and with help, to cement our goodwill and toleration. I con- 
ceive, our Conference of Members of the British Empire has assembled 
in order to shed light over dark patches, and exercise our determina- 
tion, subscribing our quota to solve difficult problems end instead 
of hypnotising ourselves with pessimism, enable us to look ahead to 
the dawn which must invariably follow the night. 

India did not figure on the agenda of our Conference when we 
assembled, but as an Indian, I thank the Prime Minister and the 
British Government for having agreed to our suggestion to set aside 
a day for discussion of the important problem oi Indians overseas. 
We owe acknowledgments to you by letting the discussion to extend 
to a much longer time than was originally conceived, in order to 
give everyone an opportunity to unburqen his mind, and put forward 
his points of view. In my own personal capacity, I said at the 
commencement of the Conference that, rightly or wrongly, and I 
believe rightly, >J came with the determination of sinking dUfferences, 
giving co-operation and goodwill, and I am happv to be able to 
acknowledge to-day that ouring our discussions, we found a full mea- 
sure thereof. I thank the Prime Minister of Canada for havii^ 
riven a very welcome lead in viewing our problem relating to hu 
Imninion from a broad point of view. On behalf of my Order. I 
.thank Mr. Bruce for the sympathy, and the Prime Ministers of New 
Zialand and Newfoundland for their very warm and cordial support 
to India, as it related to tiietr Dominions. From Ireland came e 
very warm-hearted response towards their fellow oitiaens of the Empire 
in my country. 
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Gbm. Shuts* Invitation. 

1 hope, I may even thank Genwal Smuts for such kind references 
as he nmde to nw countrymen. I thank him for eatendiS^ 
personally an invitation to come to South Africa to see ^ 

|robW and diffi,^ties that ej^t. I ^Sely ^pe tlS?1[*iSiy 
Se able to accept ^ ^ very kind' invitatioi, I almilt wish thaTf 
ww §oing back with him to his country, but at the present moment, 
this IS not feasible, Wt that invitation will certainty not pass into 
obhvion, but remain in a tender corner of my heart and I tope, fw 
toe sake of my country, I may to able to respond to it at no very 
distant date. I make it clear, however, that I should like to 
in a personal capacity, not as a representative of my country, or my 
Order, for that is the best way to enhance my own personal knowledge 
of the difficulties that exist, and understand the problems that 
exist in that country, which are perhaps the main cause of the 
whole question having come up so prominently. Gen. Smuts 
will appreciate, however, that although I may deprive myself 
of the pleasure of coming as a i-epresentative. 1 shall still come 
as an Indian and as one in whose heart these questions un- 
donbtedlv rankle, but who, for his personal satisfaction, and 
if he can be of any use and is desired to be of any use to his conn* 
try, will be able to Uo so, while at the same time keeping in mind 
the broader view of trying fnlly to appreciate the difficulties that 
exist on different sides. 

Now, what is the position of Indians overseas as we see it to-day, 
if you look on the bright side? Mr. Mackenzie King told us that 
in Canada there are ei^t provinces in which no legal disability exists 
with regard to Indians, and where, I understand, they have equal 
rights ot franchise. 

S !ilr. Mackenzie King interposed that there ^ were^ nine divisions 
ich they had no legal disabilities. There is political disability 
in one. That is all.] 

The Maharaja of Alwar ccmtinued : In Australia, althou^ 
domiciled Indians amount only to about two thousand, we have the 
promise of the Australian Premier that they will be treated sympathe- 
tically, and that this question has b^n the subject w considerable 
public discussion, and the representatives of every shade or politiciw 
thought have shown sympathy with the claim that jf^fully domicile 
Indians should enjoy full citizenship rights, and ffnally, that ^ ^ 

the position of Indians domiciled in Australia is concerned, any 
sure which is conceived in the interests of ^e Kmoire as a 
be welcome. In New Zealand the number of Indians is smU, but 
the spirit which recognises no difference of race, color or “ 

indeed one that should inspire not only^our admiration, but alf our 


or tne Anglo-Saxon race, ana linav, 

between them. It is of happy augury to hear 

toe mouth of this respoiisible ^teeman, ^t tto 

New Zeeland are in «actly the sjune jSrei 

and that they have the swne pnvileMB in ^111, 

•ffaire. In Wfonndland, the nnmber of to New 

hnt we are glad to see toe seme spirit prevailing there i 

Zealand. * In Ireland, the prohlem. does dot anso b ut we wgrthgw 

•ppredate and welcome the oentiments e*preosed hy its represeii- 
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totifOB. In Sonth Africa, General Smnta has tc^d us that in tilie 
Cape d Good Hope, and the Cape Province, Indians are exactly on 
the same footing as whites, and have the franchise. Gen. Smuts has 
hinted that in the Transvau and the Free State the franchise was not 
laid down h? South Africa, but by the British Government. 

And now*, after the Dominions, I come to the Colonies. His 
Grace the Colonial Secretary has told us that so far as British Colonies 
and Protectorates are obnoemed. and in West Indian Colonies, BritiA 
Indians are under no political or legal disability. * This includes 
British- Guiana^ Trinidad, and Jamaica, where there is a considerable 
Indian population. In Ceylon, qualified British Indians will be eli^dble 
for the francbiae in the same way as other British subjects. In 
Mauritius, there is no distinction Imween Indians and other British 
subjects. As regards eligibiKty for franchise in East Africa, there 
is no restriction on the number or race of unofficial members who 
may be nominated to the Councils. 

Now. gentlemen, I have to say this, that I know that some people 
who read what I have said so far may consider that 1 have spoken 
emp^ platitude^ and that in doing so, I am seeking favors or honor. 
How far that vision is from mv mind it is unnecessary to state, but 
if looking on the bright side of things is wrong in appreciating facts 
that are already before us, then I gladly stand open to the &arge, 
and have no bones of contention; but the primary reason why I have 
taken up your time in emphasising these facts is in order to condense 
what I have already said, that the whole British Empire is not such 
a dark patdh for our countrymen as some would like to believe, and 
that there is much ground to improve the situation by showing our 
goodwill and co-operation. This does not mean that I do not appre- 
ciate the difficulties which lie, and they, do lie. It is not difficult for 
human nature to bite or sting, but those are qualities which do not 
appeal to me in such an atmosphere as this. Difficulties that exist 
with regard to Indians overseas exist, I know, and all know, in 
British Columbia, in Canada, in Natal, in South Africa, and 
have reached a climax in Kenya. In British Columbia, Mr. 
Mackensie King told us very frankly that it was a question 
of Provincial franchise, where the Federal Franchise sup- 

pprts 'it, which places Indians in a position of disability. In British 
Columbia, Mr. Mackenzie King told us very frankly that it was 
a question of Provincial franchise, where the Federal Franchise Act 
supporiia it, which pl^Lces Indians in a position of disability. In British 
Columbia, we are told the problem is not a racial one, but an economic 
one, and that Mr. Mackenzie King welcomes the proposition made 
by Sir T. B. Sapru for a Committee to go to Canada to discuss the 
question wiUk his Government. Responsible statesmen of Canada 
have, been gocA enough to sdy that they welcomed Mr. Sastri, and gave 
him full opportunity to speak and confer with any persons he might 
wish, ;in oraer to meet the difficulty, and finally, that when the 
Fedmid Law comes up for revision, Canada will take care to see that 
Parliament is informs of India’s wishes. We sincerely hope that 
they will pay very favourable consideration to this important point. 

Regarding our peoide in Natal, Gen. Smuts, e|qually candidly^ 
exidained that if he gave Indians the right of franchise and €9^“% 
it could not then be withhM from the Native population^ of 
Africa, and would, under the circumstaaces, flood this portion of^^ 
aoun^ and demoBsh the work of 300 yean of white amen. This 
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^ !?•* 1 •ppwdate the diffienltm, bat «h» 



oo-operation can be achieved to aolve this difficulty. But the auei- 
tion IS with regard t 9 Indian settlers who have fived in Natal and 
who have invested their proi>erty and settled there for several genera> 
tionSa Is it lihely that^ without the franchisei laws will be passed 
by those who possess the franchise to oust Indians from their riAtfill 
heritage since they went to that country under the Briti^ flag aa 
peaceful settlers? ^ Oen. Smuts gave the assurance in answer to. 
questioUj that Indians would have full rights of citisenship, and the* 
only question concerned was with regard to franchise. 1 hope, South 
Africa will give this question favorable consideration, not from the 
local, but from the Imperial point of view, in order to see that no 
disabilities exist which would hamper the peaceful existence of my 
countrymen there. It would indeed be useful to advance in concilia- 
tory methods if General Smuts could see his way to asking his Parlia- 
ment to welcome our Committee to go there from India in order to 
discuss frankly and candidly, and if necessary, quietly, the whole 
problem as it affects India. 


Now, I come to Kenya, I believe, from what I am informed, and 
from what I have seen myself, that no question of Indians overseas 
agitates their minds and gives them more feeling of racial discrimina- 
tion and loss of self-respect than the status of Indians in Kenya. I 
believe, it is mainly due to the fact that, while^ it has been asse^d 
by previous Imperial Conferences that the Dominions have the ri(^t 
to settle their own populations, Kenya is not a Self-Governing 
Dominion, but a Crown Colony administered by the British^ Govern* 
ment. It is to the British Government, therefore, that Indians look 
to see that their position, which has already become^ very awkward in 
Kenya by a minority of 'V^ite settlers having been given a majority of 
votes, is not further jeopardised, and that they are not placed under 
disabilities by laws being passed by the majority segiregating them, or 
eventually ousting them from the positions in which they Mve ini^tM 
money in the country. I understand, and if I am wrong I hope I will 
be corrected, that His Grace at present holding charge of the ^loiMl 
Office has l^n good enough to agree that *“0 Comimttee of India 
would be welcomed to discuss with him the whole problem and tnat 
the entire question will be fully and sympathetically considered ^by tne 
Imperial Government from the points of view put forward by we 
Indian Committee. May I thank His Grace and through hm, the 
British Ghivernment, for this assurance, and earnestly hope that the 
final results will he an advance on the present situation to give ^^uie 
for my countrymen to be grateful for assistance on tins important 
problem of Indians overseas? 


Maharaja’s Position as DEiiROATE. 

I have little more to say, but I wish to add this, that my 
us a delegate from India is likely to be misunderstood in some quart^ 
even in India. Therefore, I would like to make it clear. I do 
not come here as an elected or selected representative of British inaia. 
I have not even been elected or selected by my 
have their mandate. I think, yon know t^at I 
of the British Government. But in accordance 
I eome here as a nominated representative of the Indian FnnoeSy 
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and liaT# taa m ri U A to woriL boro Iqr the Qmnmmt of Isdia and 
the Secrete^ of State. B«t althoii|^ 1 carry bo maBdate for what 
I 8W for Biy Okdor, I nerartlieleai iaippeB to be obo erf t&eai. I am 
an udiaa. I bdoBg. to a faniily who barer been loyal and latthfol 
allies of the Crown and its Oorernment. I har^ therefore, primarily 
aapretsed mj own tmwb, hot I hope also, what I feel to be the views 
of my (ferder, and my countrymen, or at least of some of them. 

I much appreciated the compliment of having been asked to 
work on this Oonference, but for the sake of my country. I hope 
my SBocessor at the next one will be even more fortunate in being 
aleoted by my Ordw to come to this distinguished gathering in con* 
saltation with and with the approval of the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State. I should welcome, indeed, if our member for two-thirds of 
India shoidd be privileged to enjoy the same position, but on this 
topic, I will not attempt to speak, as it is outside my purview, and 
because 1 would be charged with treading on ground on which angels 
fear to go. 

Now, in conclusion, I say this, that the whole question of Indians 
overseas is, we are told, in many places, an economic problem, but 
it is not a racial one, to impress upon anyone the inferiority of any 
particular race. I, at any rate, welcome that sentiment, and feel 
now that this goodwill and co-operation is prevailing on all sides, that 
the whole of this difficult problem will be set at rest, and the earlier 
the better, within the domains of possibilities, so that India can 
turn her mind towards her own domestic problems, and work out 
her salvation to he a loyal and an integral part of the British Empire. 

In conclusion, may I thank the Dominion Premiers for the words 
that have fallen from their lips, one of vrhom said that he certainly 
desired to see India go ahead, and that the 1921 Resolution passed 
by the previous Conference is regarded as a pledge which all con- 
«oemed seem anxious to fulfil and uphold? Mr. Prime Minister and 
gentlemen, I thank you, one and all, for having created in this room 
that favorable atmosphere towards my country which, I hope, will 
floon bear practical tangible results, not only for the sake of the 
British Empire, but for the sake of one-fifth of the human race. 
Mr. Harvey, in giving his views recently when Lord Curzon presided, 
aaid, ** We have prmerred settlement to arpiment.” That exactly 
sums up my conclusion, and I hope I may be permitted to express 
my final sentiments. Although it is in poetry, I think the words 
exactly express my views : 

** then, aball be the guerdon, 

A grwt and priceless burden. 

« Of tautening op oor grand old Empire’s chain. 

It shall M for us the glory 
To prove in foil the stox^ 

Oor Brotherhood does not exist in vain. 

Don’t criticise and grumble. 

Don’t sneer at everjr stumble, 

Let each one try and see the other’s aim 
And if at first we fail 
To belir the friendly hail 
Let os homr in mind the birthric^t of oor slain. 

Let them well poll together, 

Bose and wattle, maple and heather, 
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DUKl OF DBTONSBnUB. 


Oor own Star is rising with tha mom 

^ u*T«ui tu •hip^gSLr 

Twoogh ctom imd Btreas of weathor. 
Onward, eren onward, to the dawn.” 

IvTUOAnona of Bb. Om»«TSBi». 



was 

tha - 

make the foBowing obserrations on fiis^b^fr “ The intwitini 
and frank discussion ^ bro^ht out in high ralief the distinotm 
diaractenatios of the Bntiah Empire or the Commonwealth 
the easentiel unity for attaining realisation in varying and 
ent methp^ and ipraptiom under a great rariety of conditions. At 
the core hes the vital principle of a common British Nationality, on 
which the representativM of India have justly and elof lently laid 

S iat stoess, and which finds expression in Gen. Smuts’ words 
nunon kingship is the binding link between the parts of the Empire! 
It is not inconsistent with the principle, as has always been recoe- 
nised, that every part of the Empire is free to settle its own domestio 
oonoems,' including questions with re^ml to rights to he enjoyed by 
any persons or classes of persons within its territory. In considering 
the problems arising^ out of this right or freedom, it is important 
not to confuse the_ issue by any ambiguous use of such words as 
*' Citisen ” or “ Citizenship.” ^ If those words are used, as they 
rightly may be^ as having local significance, and connoting the status 
or ri^t which it is within the power of any Self-Governing Dominion 
to cimfer on persons within its territory, they i^onld not at the same 
time he used as though 'they are almost synoymous with an Imperiid 
conception of Nationally. Lnperial Nationality is one and indivi* 
sible : local citizenship and the rights and privileges attached to it n^ 
be diverse. If we seep these two conceptions clearly in our minds, 
it on^t to he possible, despite difScnlties in detail Md praetio^ 
to muntain the principle of artion consistent with Imperial Unity and 
Local Autonos^.^* 

Gmr. SiroTS ow Bb. ChnzBNSBiF A MmoBiionnc. 

General Smuts, in a memorandum to the ConferOTce, states that 
the Indiaa^olaim to equal franchise ntdits in tte ]topiro,_ 

India, are due to a misconception of the nature of Bntam citize n^ p. 

arising from the assumption that all subjects of the King are_ eqw 

from whidi it ip claimed that a British snh]^, on 

another part of the Empira, where British subjects enjoy fml poliwoM 

rights, should be entitled, automatically, to ®njoy 

assumption is wrong. Here m no .equahty of 

thron^out the Empire. British citizenship is 

niore variable in future than in the 

of the Empire would settle for itself Ihe nature^ ™ anual 
Hence, In^ going to Canada would not be wtilM Jo 
|»Utio^ rii^ts^l other citizens of Canada, any more than 
Canadians going to India or Anstraliae 
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The Natal Ordinances, 



the — . 

CouneU and puMUhe- ... 

etol Gazette/’ dated 15th Mareh 192S : — 

a) 

“To amend the Laws relating to the grant of 
sale and BetaU Dealers in Rural Districts.^ woenoes to Whole. 

Be it enacted by tha Provincial Council of the Province of NataL 
as follows : — ^ 


T ^ A Or^nai^ may he dt^ as “Hie Rural Dealers Licensing 
Law Amentoent Ordinanw, 1923,” and shall come into force on tlw 
1st day of November, 1923. 


2. This Ordinance shall extend to so much of the Province as 
lies outside the boundaries of Boroughs and Local Townships and none 
of its provisione, and no repeal or amendment of any existing law 
herein contained, shall apply to or affect Borou^ or Local TownshipsJ 

3. The expression '^The Administrator” ‘as used in this Ordinance 
means the Administrator acting under the authority of the Executive 
Committee. ^/Licence” means any licence to which Act No. 18, 1^7, 
applies, and includes the transfer or renewal of a licence. 

4. Rural Licensing Boards for hearing and determining applica- 
tions for licences shall oe constituted in eai^ country throughout the 
Prcrrince, save as is provided in regard to the territory of Zululand 
and in regard to the combination of counties or the creation of areas. 
The Northern Districts as defined in Natal Act No. 1 of 1903, diall 
for the purposes of this Ordinance be constituted as one county. 

One such Board may be constituted for a county or combined 
counties, or Boards may oe appointed for different paiin of a county. 

5. (1) The Administrator may divide any county or any other 
area previously served by one Licensing Board into two or morearea^ 
or combine two or more such areas contained in any one county, ana 
may appoint fresh boards for the newly defined areas. In either case 
the existing Boards shall be dissolved as from the date fixed for the 
establishment of the new areas. 

. (?) The Adminietrator may also alter the bonndarim of aiq^M^ 

ing areas, and it shall be in his discretion accoring to ti m CT renm- 
stances to dissolve the existing Boards and appoint new ones or to 
allocate the existing Boards to the altered areas. 


Licensing Boabds. 

6. (1) Bach Licensing Board shaU consist of a Chairman and four 

other inetnbers appointed by the Administrator . ^ t 

- — - ..A. .1 w iu a member of 

renter of a house 
_ for Parliament; 

, - 7. (1) Licensing Boards shaU be appointed for snocessive terms 
Of 8 years. 
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(2) Wben a vacancy occurs through the resignation of a member 
or otherwise, the Administrator shall appoint a qualified person to 
fill the vacancy till the end of the current term. 

(8) Should a member be unable to attend a meeting or be rescued 
or otherwise disqualified from sitting upon any application, the Admi- 
nistrator may, without obtaining the' authority of the Executive Com- 
mittee, appoint any person to act in his place. 

8. All^ appointments of Rural Licensing Boards, with the names 
of the Chairman and their members; all appointments made to full 
vacancies: the creation of iCll areas, and a description of the bound- 
anes of all new Or altered areas (unless such jan area includes an en- 
tire county) shall be published • in the Provincial Gazette, with a 
notification of the date on which anything so done is to taxe effect, 
and such publication shall for all purposes be sufGicient proof of the 
matters notified. 

9. (1) The Boards shall meet as often as may be required for the 
despatch of business. 

2. A meeting shall be duly constituted by a quorum of four mem- 
bers, notwithstanding that owing to a vacancy the Board may not at 
the time be fully constituted. 

3. In the absence of the Chairman a member may be chosen by 
those present to act as Chairman. 

4. No member shall sit upon any case in which he is directly or 

indirectly interested, or if an applicant or objector is his tenant or 
employee of his or partner, or if the premises in ques- 

tion are upon or within five miles irom any premises licensed under 
Act No, 18, 1897, owned or occupied by him or his firm or partner. 

5. The decision of the majority of the members present shall be 
the decision of the Board, but in the event of an eaual division the 
decision of the Chairman shall be that of the Board. 

10. Sections 4, 6 and 6 of Act No. 18^ 1897; Section 2 of Act 
No. 22i 19W; and Sections 6 and 7 of Ordinance No. 6 of 1916, in 
so ifar as they relate to any area or any case to which this Ordinance 
applies, shaR cease to have effect, save so far as may be required for 
the pix^er construction of Section 22 of this Ordinance. 

Powers of 'Boards. 

11. (1) Every Rural Licensing Board shall, within the area for 
which it IS appointed, have a discre ion to refuse a wholesale or re- 
tail licence on ^ny of the following grounds ; — 

(1) That tib .premises in respect of which the licence is applied 
for are not suitable; 

(2) That the class of business proposed to be carried on in such 
premises is not suited to the locality in which the business is to be 
carried on; 

(8) That the applicant is not a fit and proper person to hold 
audt a licence or carry on such a jbusiness. 

(4) A Rural Licensing Board hearing any application for the 
grant, transfer or renewd of a licence shall record any evidence 
given for or against the application, and, where the application is 
refused, the reasons for the refusal. 
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ip) oTiDjeOT TO yiw proTwioM oi Bection 12 of this Ordinance, the 
deuisum of a Rn^ Licensiiig Board or of the majorii^ of its 
bers, on any application maJe to it for a licence or fof the transto 
of a licence shaU be final and not be liable to reversal or alteration 
by any Court or law. 


12. (1) Any person whose application for a licence has been 
refused by a Rural Licensing Board on the ground that the appli- 
cant is not a fit and proper person to bold the licence applied for or 
to carry on the proposed business, and any person whose application 
for the * jnewal of a licence has for any reason been refused by a 
Burid Licensing Boards shall have a right of appeal from the decision 
to a Board of Appeal, to be known as the Rural Licensing Board of 
Appeal, which shall be appointed by the Administrator for the whole 
Province or for any specific part of the Province. 


(2) A Rural Licensing Board of Apneal shall consist of three per- 
sons, one of whom shall be designated by the Administrator as Chair- 
man. The qualifications of members of the Board, their tenure of 
office, their remuneration, the method of filling vacancies, and the pro- 
cedure of the Board shall be ^.xed by rules prescribed by the Adminis- 
trator. 


(3) The decision of a Rural Licensing Board of Appeal or of the 
majority of the members upon any matter brought before it shall, 
save as in Section 13 of this Ordinance is provided, be final and shall 
not be liable to reversal or alteration by any Court of law. 

13. It shall be competent for the applicant for the renewal of a 
licence, or for a person who has duly lodged an objection* to such 
renewal, to appeal to the Provincial Division of the Supreme Court 
or a local division thereof against any decision given or appeal brought 
in the matter under Section 12^ of this Ordinance, and the court 
may order that the renewal applied for be granted or that it be not 
granted, or may in any case remit the matter to the Rural Licensing 
Board or to the Rqral Licensing Board of Appeal for re-hearing or 
re-oonsideration. 

14. Nothing in this Ordinance contained shall be deemed to limit 
the jurisdiction of any Division of the Supreme Court to set aside, on 
the grounds of irregularity or otherwise, the proceedings of any 
Rural Licensing Board or any Rural Licensing Board of Appeal. 

16. The references in Section 7 of Act No. 18, 
other law to Licensing Officers and Licensing Boards 

purposes of licences to which this Ordinance applies, be construed as 
references to the Licensing Boards constituted under this Ordinance. 

. 16. The proviso of Section 6 (1) of Ordinance No. 6, 1916, is 

hereby r^ealed. 

17. All applications for licences shall be addressed to the officer 
Appointed for that purpose by the Administrator. 

18. Any persons resident within the area of the 

five miles from premises sonc^t to be hTOUsed, ® 

Ppng similarly licensed premises within tlw same j 

officer or memter of a P&ce Force, may 1?^, ®*^**‘* 

»ny licence on compliance with the rules in that peMU. 

W. The Board may in authorising a licen<» 
pended for the erection or completion of buildings according P* 
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proTed plansi with any modification that may be authoriied, or pend* 
mg the execution of repairs or of any necessary alterations in the 
existing premises. 

20. If an application has been refused by a Rural Licensing 
Board no further application for a licence for the same premises 
may be brought till after the expiration of twelve months from the 
date of the application which has l^n refused. 

21. (1) No licence shall be issued unless and until its grant has 
been authorised by the Board. 

(2) Licenses shall be signed and issued by the Receivers of Re* 
venue upon a certificate from the proper ofGioer that the licence has 
been approved.;, 

A suspended licence shall. not be issued until the Chairman of 
the Boards or in his absence^ another member on his behalf, certifies 
that the required conditions have been complied with, nor, in the 
case of an appeal, till the appeal has been determined. 

22. The. following words shall be added to Section 2 of Act 
No. 22, 1909: — 

Any person^ alleging that sufficient notice of the application has 
not been given in terms of the rules, shall also, if he would have been 
entitled to lodge objections, be entitled to apply to the Board for the 
application to be re-heard on proper notice. The Board may there- 
upon direct that its previous decision be suspended, and may upon the 
se-hearing decide upon the application ‘ denovo.* 

23. Subpoenas under Section 4 of Ordinance No. 6, 1916, may be 
signed by any mepiber of a Licensing Board. 

24. The reference in Section 7 of Act No. 18, 1897, to the Insol* 
vengr Law shall be altered to Section 139 of the Insolvency Act No. 
82, 1916, or any amendment thereof, as regards the keeping of pro- 
per boolm or records in the English or Dutch language. 

25. The taxation of costs in terms of Section 5 (3) of Ordinance 
No. 6, 1916, shall be by such officer as the rules may direct. 

26. The rules under Act No. 18, 1897, may provide for matters 
of every kind incidental to the administration of this Ordinance. 

Such rules may require the deposit of the licence money at the 
time of application, and its return if the licence is refused. 

27. The territory known as the Province of Zululand shall be 
excluded from the operation of this Ordinance in so far as it relates 
to Licensing Boards, references to which in other parts of this Ordi- 
nance shall acdbrdingly be construed in relation to the existing licens- 
ing authorities. 

The Administrator may, however| by proclamation bring any part 
of Zululand not included in the Native Reserves under the operation 
of the dauses of the Ordinance relating to Licensing Boards, and u^ 
on the taking effect of such proclamation, Licensii^ Boards shall 
be substituted foi the pre-existing licensing authorities in the d^ 
trict so proclaimed. Scions 4 and 6 of let No. 31. 1906, being to 
tbat extent raperaeded for pnrpoeee of lioenoes ooming under Act 
No. 18, 1807. 
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MB. HULBTT’S DRAFT ORDINANGE8. 

(Proposed to be introdooed by Mr. G. H. Holett MPG^ 

To*^ amend the Townships in ^ilsgMd 

to the qnalification of Voters in Townships." 

Be It enacted by the Prorincial Council of the Prorinee of Natal 
as follows:-- ■ * 

1. Prom and a^r the passing of this Ordinance no person shall 
be qualified to haTe hia name entered on the Town BoU referred to in 
Section 7 of Law 11 of 1881 or to be a voter within the maaning 
of the said law who (not being of European origin,) is a native « 
descendant in the male une of natives of countries which have not. 
prior to the coming into force of the South Africa Act, 1909, po£ 
sessed elective representative institutions founded on the Parliame^ 
tary franchise, unless he has first obtained from the Governor-General. 
in-Council an order exempting him from the operation of this Ordi- 
nance. Provided that any person who was on the Town Roll on the 
First day of January, 1923, and who still possesses the qualifioation 
referred to in Section 7 of Law No. 11, 1881, shall continue to be 
enrolled as a voter. 

2. This Ordinance may be cited as the “ Tow nship Franchise 
Ordinance, 1923. 

( 2 ) 

(Proposed to be introduced by Mr. G. H. Hulett, M.P.C.). 

“ To amend the Laws relating to the grant of Licences to ^ole- 
sale and Retail Dealers in the Rural Districts of Natal." 

The above Draft Ordinance is with the exception of section 5 
practically the same as the. Administration’s Draft Ordinance on the 
same subject, save that sections 11, 12, 13 and 15 whjch appear in the 
Administration’s Ordinance are not in this Ordinance. Section 6 reads 
&s follows * 

5. Sections 4, 5 and 6 of Act No. 18, 1897, and Section 2 of Act 
No. 22, 1909, in so far as they relate to any area or any case to which 
this Ordinance applies, and Sections 6 and 7 of Ordinance , -No. 6, 
1916, are hereby repealed, and the following is enacted in lien tfaere- 
of: — 

(1) Every Licensing Board constituted under this Ordinance shall, 

within the area for which it is appointed, have a discretion to issue 
or refuse a wholesale or retail licence. / ^ . 

(2) A decision come to by such Licensing Board as to the issue 
or refusal of a licence shall not be liable to review reveal or altor^ 
tion by any Court of law, save as in the next: sub^section provide; 
but nothing in this section shall be deemed to limit the jurisdictira 
hither to possessed by any Division of the Supreme Court to set aside 
on the grounds of irregularity or otherwise the proceediugB of any 
licens ing body. 

(3) It shall be competent for the applicant for the renewal of a 
licence, or for a person who has duly lodg^ an objection to su<* re- 
newal, to appeal to the Provincial Division of the Supreme Court or 
u local division thereof against any decision given by a Licensing 
Board under this section, and the Court may order that the renewal 
applied f ot be wanted or that it be not granted, or ina^ in any case 
i^nut the case for hearing. 

^The Court may also in its discretion award the costs of the appeal 
ftaginst eithi^ of we parties thereto. 
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THE TOWNSHIP ORDINANCE. 

To amend the Local Township Law No. 11, 1881, in respect of 
the Qualification of Voters.” 

Be it enacted by the Proyincial Council of the Province of Natal, 
as follows: — • 

1. The following words ocouring in Section (7) of Law No. 11, 

1881 j 

<< persons possessing within the township a qnalification entitlting 
them to vote for a member of the Legislative Council.” 
are hereby repealed, and the following shall bo substituted therefor :> 

every person who, being a British subject of the age of twenty- 
one years and upwards, is — 

(a) The owner of immovable property within the township of 
the value of £50 or more; or 

(b) The renter of immovable property within the township of 
the yearly value of £10 or more; or 

(c) Resident within the township and in receipt of an income, 
inclusive of allowances, equal to £8 per month, or £96 per annum, 
and who has made application in the prescribed manner : 

Provided always tnat no person shall, save as is specially except- 
ed, be qualified to be enrolled or to be a voter for a township who is 
unable, by reason of deficient education, to read and write at least 
one of the official languages of the Union to the satisfaction of the 
person preparing the Town Roll in terms of Section 7 of the Princi- 
pal Lau% or, in case the Roll is prepared by^ the Local Board or an 
official thereof, to the satisfaction of the Magistrate.’^ 

2. When two or more persons jointly own or rent any immov- 
able pnmerty within a township, each such person shall for the pur- 
poses of this Ordinance, be deemed to be the owner or renter of 
immovable property or the value corresponding to his share of the 
ownership, occupation or renting. 

( 8 ) 

<< To grant Additional Powers to Town Councils and Local Boards 
in respe^ of the sale or lease of immovable property.” 

Be it enacted by the Provincial Council of the Province of Natal, 
as follows: — 

1% The Town Council of ai^ Borough or the Local Board of 
any Township constituted under Law No. 11, 1881, in selling or leas- 
ing any immovable property belon^ng to the Borough or Township* 
may, with tUb consent of the Administrator, make provision in the 
oonditions of sale or lease as to the style, class or value of build- 
ings to be erected thereon, and for restricting the use of such pro- 
per^ safely to purposes of residence or business, and for restricting 
the ownership or occupation thereof or both to, and for prohibiting 
the ownership er occupation thereof or both by, persons of European 
descent, Asiatics or Nativi^ or persons of any one or more of such 
cl a s ses , and may insert in^ &e title deeds or leases of any such pro- 
per the conditions necesHry to give full force and effect to such pro- 
visions and restrictions. 

2. Thu Ordinance may be cited as **The Borough and Town- 
ship Lands Ordinance, 19^.” 
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17 APR. '231 DEBATE IN. THE ASSEMBLY 

Debate in the Union Asaembliy 

We give below a full report of the debate whioh took plaoe is 
the South African House of Assembly, Cai^town, on Apifl 17th, 
1:.>23, oo'the Asiatic question : '■:? 

Mr. MACKEXJItTAN (S.A.P., Ambilo) introduced his motion 
dealing with the segregation of Asiatics. The motion read, as follows : 
“That this House requests the Government to consider the adrisabi* 
lity of the early introduction of legislation which will provide for 
the allocation to the Asiatic community of any one or more of the 
Provinces of the Union separate and distict areas, rural and urban, 
within any such Province, where that community may develop bi 
accordance with its needs and standards of civilisation, due regard 
being bad to the interests of the present and fnture European and 
Native population.” 

In moving it, be reminded the House that this was the 
third year in Bnooession that a motion of this nature had been intny 
duoed into the House. On the occasion, said Mr. Mackeartan, 
the Asiatic Commiss.ion bad issued their repott and it stood down, as 
the report had first to be placed in the hands of the Government. 
Then last year, when the motion was brought forwaid, the Hou'ble 
Minister who dealt with the matter had not been in favour of com* 
pulsory segregation, but he promised that if the municipalities took 
steps in favour of voluntary segregation ho would assist them. To 
a certain extent thu had been given effect to. But those who sup* 
ported the idea of segregation had been impelled to go on. 

“There are one or two points,” said Mr. Mackourtan, "tiiat I 
want to emphasise. The first is that we should d^ with a matter 
of this kind apart from any question of party.^ It isaimtiow 
matter, affecting the dominance of Western civilisatron in this 
country. I wOuld. like to make it perfectly clear that I do not deal 
with this matter on the ground of alleged inferiorily on wie i»rt of 
India, but 1 want to deal with it as a question affecting our future 
and I bring this motion forward because of “y 
unfailing beUef, firstly, that the dominance of Wwtem mvihaaton is 
threatened and, secondly^ because of the duty I have tp.Pto^” ^ 
the future of my children. These are the two motives which actuated 
me in bringing it forward.” 

„ Proceeding, Mr. Maokcnitan rdicved the 

^use by aaying thkt he only proposed to deal wiA 

one Meeting Nataland the Transvaal, as it did not an* 

of the Gape Province. It did not apply to.the Free St ate wtiw 

ftwoghthe loTOMiiht of 'the BepubBoan Govcrameiit— a statemeiit 

whidi was received with Nationalist “hear, hear. 
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Mr. Maokeuitan want on to say tliat ha did nofc proposa to daal 
with tha question as it affected the Chinese or Japanese, but his 
motion concerned the Indian from India and their descendants living 
in Natal. “I hope,” said Mr. Maokeigrtan, “that we have heard the 
last of the introduction of Indian labour by our forefathers. If our 
fore&thers ate sour grapes, must our children’s teeth be set on edge 1 
If, he added, “you took a lodger into your house who promised to 
behave himself, would you take no steps rgainst him if you found he 
was trying to dominate you f ’ 

The member for ITmbilo emphasised that the dominance of 
Asiatic trading was due to the fact of certain whites supporting these 
Asiatic traders. The problem was mainly one affecting the Transvaal 
and Natal Provinces but whereas in the Transvaal no Asiatic could 
own land, he could own land anywhere in Natid, but the question of 
trading licenses was regulated by the Licensing Officers of the 
Municipalities. 

“ I want,” went on Mr. Mackeurtan, “to put the position of 
Natal before tho House to-day.. Of a total of 165,000 Asiatics there 
are 141,000 in Natal, in which Province there are only 136,000 
Europeans, which shows that the Asiatics outnumber the Europeans. 
The position is that pr^ically all the Asiatics in the Union are in 
that Province. In Durban there are 62,000 Asiatics and 57,000 
Europeans. The result is that in a large majority of walks of life, 
tho Asiatic is competing with the European who is trying to make a 
living in that town.” The European population of Natal had in- 
creased by a much larger percentage since 1911, but, seid the speaker, 
where the Asiatic had increased was in the females, and it was very 
easy to see what this would bring about. 

Mr. Mackeurtan proceeded to point out how the retail trade 
in the rural areas in Natal had itdlen into the hands of Asiatics. 
He said there were far more Asiatic licenses in the rural areas in 
that Province, and mentioned that in 1919 there were 1,000 held 
by Asiatics as compared with 600 held by Europeans. They own, 
a^ed Idr. Mackeurtan, over £1,000,000 worth of properly in 
Durban. The ^position at Stanger was very serious and the number 
of Asiatics on the township voters roll doubled that of the European, 
pnd, in fact, they controlled the Government of that town. 
Mr. Mackeurtan read a statement to the House in which further 
details were given of the position as it existed, and indicated that a 
number of young women and girls were' employed by Asiatics. 

Continuing, Mr. Mackeurtan said he had two years experience 
as chairman of the Durban Unemployment Committee, and on that 
Committee he came into pmonal touch with hundreds of white 
workers in the oottntry—hoBest,.deui’living men, who were unable 
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to ob<ia&i «mpbyment owing to tbe position created by the Asiatioi* 
Mr. Maokenrtan emphasised the fact that the Europeans were being 
ousted from certain oocapations> and unless something was done there 
would be an end to the domination of Western civilisation in Natal. 
He went on to deal with the measures thpt. had been introduced 
by the Government, but added that he did not wish to look back 
but rather to the future^ “ The Government,” said Mr. Maokeurtan, 
“ has tried the method of voluntary repatriation, and I give them 
credit for it, but it is not worth very much as the Indians themselves 
are thwarting it.” 

He reminded the House of what had taken place at an auction 
sole in Durban where the public stopped the sale through a property 
being sold to an Indian, and the result had been that the Government 
had consented to a Bill which provided that the Municipality might 
reserve areas to be sold * to either Europeans, Natives or Asiatics. 
“ But that does not solve the question” emphasised the speaker, ” and 
there are now two Ordinances before the Provincial Coufacil ‘ of 
Natal, the Licensing Ordinance and the Townships Franchise 
Ordinance. It is sufScient to say that there is considerable feeling 
over the question of the Licensing Ordinance, and I should like to 
point out that while it makes an effort to deal with one aspect of 
the question, the discretion of the Licensing Officer is being eliminated. 
Is that really the right way to deal with the position ? Does it not 
make it worse! Under the'Betail Dealers’ Act of 1887 the Licensing 
Officer had the discretion to grant or refuse the license.” 

The MINISTER of the INTERIOR pointed out at this stage 
that the Select Committee to which this pailacular instance had been 
referred was considering an amendment dealing with the point raised 
by Mr. Mackeurtan. 

Mr. Maokeurtan proceeded to say that this taking away of a 
right from the people of Natal was a retrograde step, and would 
only make the position worse, because it was restricting the powers 
at present vested in the Licensbg Boards. “ I hope,” he added, 
“that the Provincial Council will not pan the measure in its present 
form.” He next directed hie remarks to the new Townships Franchise 
Law, and a^r explaining the present position of tiie divisicms 
of the Natal Province pointed out that under the Law of 
1881 the franchise was only enjoyed by thosb who were on the 
tieotoral roll then, and' the. Act of 1896 precluded Asiatics from 
being tm the electoral roll. Under the New TownSlnp FranchiBe 
Ordinance the franchise was extended to any one who codd read 
or v^te, whether he was* black, white or green, provided he was 
a British sulgeet. The Asiatios bad been prednded by the Natal 
haw of 1896, and although a judge of the Natal Court had given a 
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jodgmenb npeettuig this priodple, Mr. H^kearliaQ aaid he begged 
to diflFer with him and thooi^t the matter shonld be tested in the 
Appdlate Division ; “ and if my view is right,” said Mr. Mackeurtan, 
“ I think the Ordinance shodd be held oyer till the point has been 
deoid^” 

Mr. Mackeurtan describe^ . hit proposal as being the middle 
course. Segregation would allow the Asiatics to carry on and earn 
a livelihood in that country. In 1908, he reminded the House, the 
Natal Government had tried to prevent the granting of trading 
Hoenses, but the British Government had refused it on the ground 
that it would, deprive the Natioiuls of Natal of their right to 
live. The Asiatic Commission (see I. A. B. 1920), which recom- 
mended that Asmtios should hot be allowed to own land outride the 
coast belt, had recognised the pripeiple of segregation, and that 
polipy had also been advocated by Lord Milner in Kenya in 1921. 
Mr. Mackeurtan said he felt sure that if the question were put to 
the people they would be in favour of segrei^tion, so strong was the 
popular feeling over the matter. 

The Government of India had been pressing for the* extension 
of the franchise to Asiatics in Niis country, and Mr. Mackeurtan said 
he was quite in favour of some sort of lo«^ autonomy or municipal 
government when the segregation of the Asiatics had been carried 
out. “But the people of i^is country say very firmly that, in regard 
to riiis matter, must we for ever listen to the Government of 
India f ’ 

" What is the position in Natal f’ Mr. Mackeurtan asked. “ We 
are now watching the Asiatic peacefully penetrating and preventing 
us from seeing where we will get an ^equate livelihood for our 
children. I appeal to the hiinister for something to be done along 
the lines I have indicated, otherwise I for one am.” He was 
second to none in recognising the Imperial position, but so far 
as this problem was concerned he was first a South African, 
arid there were thousands in Natal who held the same view. 
(Nationalist members : “ Hear, hear.”) There had been expressions 
used in Natal which he thought went too far, but he sympathised 
with tile feelings of the speakers. He appealed to the Government 
to represent m the Indian Gkivemment that “we should be allowed 
to dispose of our internal population in the manner in which we 
thought fit in consonance with our ideals.” 

Mr. MABWICE, another member, in supporting the motion 
contttided that the idea of segregation was not a new one, also 
that the demand for Parliameutary representation rested on fiimsy 
grounds, seeing that in India cmly one person in 246 voted for 
the* leg^ture. Mr. Manriek spoke even more seriously than Mr. 
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Maokttipi^ni and oontonded that if the fianohise here were exteodod 
to AwaiiciH, the' Earopean oommanity would ultimately be at tiieir 
merey^ and tiiere would be a sort of semi-Eaatem eontrol in ^e 
towns of Natal which would lead to bad sanitation, unhealfl^ oon* 
ditions. and yarious abusea ^ The whole attitude of &e Aaiatio in 
Eastern countries showed he did not appranate the stetua granted 
him. " The future of the European comra^ty in Natal is in Ae 
hands of the Indian community at the present moment.*’ said Mr. 
Marwick, “ and Unless sdme relief is granted, and granted speedily, 
there is - every likelihood that the acquisition of the Colonists of 
Province will pass to the Indian and Natal will become an Indian 
colony.” Thera was a strong feeling in Natal, be added, against tire 
passing of the Townships Franchise A^ and there was an increasing 
demand there for the segregation of Natives throughout the Province. 

Mr. P. P. OROBLEB (Nat.. Bustenburg) in expressing eympa&y 
with the motion, pointed 'out that but for the British intervention 
(bere would not have been a single Asiatic in the Transvatd. When 
the Transvaal Republic entered into a Convention with Britain, the 
Transvaal Government had no idea of Asiatics b^g allowed to 
enter. When Asiatics did however enter, a law was passed in 1885 
excluding Asiatics with the consent of the English Government, but 
on the Asiatics protesting, to England the latter held that the law 
was in conflict with the London Convention. That was how the 
situation bad developed in the Tnmsvaal. To-day many towns and 
villages of the Transvaal were flooded by Asiatics. 

Mr. FEETHAM (S. A. P., Parktown) declared that they could 
never maintain Western civilisation if at the outset they ignore ^e 
ethical considerations upon which Western civilisation had been built 
up. It was quite useless taking repressive measures, and he urged 
that more might be achieved by discussions, as the Indians were 
quite prepared to. help in removing obstacles on either side. 

Mr. STBACHAN (Lab., Maritzburg North), speakmg in support 
of the motion, quoted from remarks of another speaker in Natal that 
there were in one county in Natal 250 Indian storekeepers as against 
seven European. .The trotting out of the Imperial argument and 
the Imperial connection and the relation between India and En^and 
did not go down in Natal any longer and, as a speaker in Maritzburg 
said the other day. “We most tell England if necessary that she must 
choose between India and ourselves.” The Government did n^ 
intend to embark oh any policy of segregation for Asiatics, but their 
policy was to allow the situation to develop and it was .going to de- 
velop with even more disastrous consequences than the situation on 
the Rand last year. It was honestiy bdieved that in 20 years’ time 
Durban would be a huge Asiatio Bazaar. There was recently a con- 
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ferenoe at Darbaa wben eyeiTtliing waab amootiily as long as the repa- 
triaticni of the trading idass of Indiana waa proposed, but there vaa 
frietion when the Labour representatives proposed to deal with em- 
ployees in the printing and famitare*making industries. The compe- 
tition of the^Asiatio storekeeper was unfair, and the Government 
could not allow the situation to continue to develop. He moved to 
add to the motion the following words : “ And also to include in such 
legislation provision for maintaining European standards of civilisation 
by tile adoption of the principle of equal pay for equal work, and 
further that the Government be requested to embark on a more vigor- 
ous policy of emiouraging and inducing the repatriation of Asiatics.” 

Col. ORES WELL (Lab., Stamford Hill) seconded this amend- 
ment. He recognised there was a great deal of force in the appeal 
that the Lnperial point of view must be considered. There were 
certain ethical considerations, but it was time the policy of drift was 
abandoned. We were limited by the considerations of ordinary 
humanily and of prudence in not coming into conflict with Asiatic 
powers which we could not ignore. He did not want to see a 
Japanese fleet coming to ask what we meant. He suggested that the 
principles of our policy should be on the lines of the motion and 
the amendment. Even if economic considerations were dismissed, 
Europeans would still have an antipathy to Asiatics living next door. 
He held that Indians bom in tins country no more belonged to this 
country than a European bom in India belonged to India. Surely it 
was worth while to spend even millions in order to ransom back 
Hatal for Europeans. 


Government’s Attitude. 

The MINISTER of the INTEBIOB (Mr. DUNCAN) regarded it 
as desirable tiiat before the debate conduded some statement should be 
made on behalf of the Government. He agreed with Mr. Mackeurtan 
(hat moderation was tiie best policy to pursue in the matter of this 
kind. This was one of the most delicate questions any ^vemment 
in South Africa eould have to tackle. “Where the vital interests of 
tim peojdo of ^utii,” he said, "we wfll have to look to the interests of 
South Africa Ifist, that is the spirit in which we have deslt with 
the matter, but in doing ao we ^ not say tiiat we are going to deal 
witii tfaa matter from the point of view of Imw our own position may 
be affected no matter hiftr our relations witii the rest of the world 
may be atboted. Lgt members bear in mind tfeit the eyes of the 
rest of Asiatic peoples aia watdiing this position, and not merely 

ladiaiiB <ml^.*' tife fiat ^hsie, Mr. Duncan asked mmben 

to xadBse that the vaiy laige aujori^ the Indian people in tiw 
eonntqr wea . peolfie honi tiik oonntiy, and with these people it 
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wu iapoanbls to doal. Therefore wholesale emigrafon was impor 
nble. He emphaneed tilie difficulties experienced by the Earopean 
population of Natal, at the same time laying stress on the fact • Hwi* 
but for the presence of the Indian pofnilation quite a number of 
European merchants would find it impossi^ to make a living. 

Dealing with the draft Ordinances before tiie Natal l^vindal 
Council. Mr. Duncan mentioned that these draft Ordinances had 
been introduced after discussion and agreement between a deputation 
from Natal and the Government. Mr. Duncan went on to review 
the points of the Ordinances agreed upon between the Government 
and the Natal deputation. In reply to representations by the Natal 
Administrator, the Government had stated that they did not insist 
on the powers of the licensing officers being restricted by statutory 
regulations. In regard to the Township Franchise Qualification Ordi* 
nance, the agreement between the Government and the Natal deputa* 
tion was that such franchise should be based on an educational and 
property qualification. The Gh>vemment, however, would not place 
any obstacle in the way of the Provincial Council dropping the 
Ordinance and making an appeal against the judgment of the Natal 
Judge in regard to the Law of 1881 as suggested by Mr. Mackeurtan. 

Coming to the question of Voluntary Repatriation, Mr. Duncan 
said not less than 14,406 Indians had been repatriated since January 
1914, and 1 1,000 had gone back under the indenture system, a totd 
of 26,300. This year 1,050 had been repatriated so far. He claimed 
that it was a mistake to suggest that nothing had been done. He said 
there was considerable opposition to this scheme on the part of the 
Indians themselves. Compulsory repatration was out of the question. 

On the question of segregation he did not think the Europeuis 
of Natal would like the coast belt converted into an Asiatie 
settlement. 

Mr. Mackeurtan assured him he had made no such suggestion. 

The Minister claimed that compulsory segregation was out of the 
question, but the Government felt that some measure of urban and 
rural segregation could and should be put into practice. The idea 
wsts that separate areas might be set apart and the local authorities 
be empowered to bring forward their proposals to the Government, 
and if the Gk)vemment was satisfied that the scheme^ was a s ati s f a o ’ 
tory one, it would be brought into effect. Under this scheme tilers 
would be a measure of segregation, and it wo^ not be possible for 
people of different races to occupy land specially reserved for one 
paiticnlar race. From the sanitary point of view, it was ondenriraUe 
that Indians and Natives should be made to live togetiier in uzben 
asgregated areas. He felt, however, that where Europeans deajr^ to 
Uve in certain parts there no other races should, bo allowed a meaiura 
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of iAlidmitiil xi(^ sndtnding MgregatioD ahoold be brtrodnaed. 
ll^ie an lurbon authority propoMd to set ityart an area 
wbwe AsiatioB dioulcl be aegregatedj they might be allowed 
to put their proposals before some body appointed by- the Gor- 
ernment whieh body would also have the ri{^ to take the 
'views of rim penons oeneerned. If the Government were satir 
fied that a sarisfaotory scheme was proposed giving a fair op- 
portunity for riie parties concerned to live and trade, the Govern- 
ment should be empowered to pot into force such segregation and 
make it unlavriul for people of other races to hold or occupy land 
set apart for this purpose. -Existing trade licences outside those 
areas would have to lapse. He denied that the Government had re- 
frained from taking action through neglect of the interests of South 
Africai but from the difficulty of the situation and the prospect of 
increasing those difficulties, they must consider the interests of the 
huge, well-educated and well-organised Indian community in our 
mi^ We could not treat these people as if they were pawns but 
must deal with them with fairness and justice. He did not think 
they were going to have any cut and dried solution of this question ; it 
WHS only by living through it that the European population would 
be able to show itself able to overcome the competition with those 
people. He was not one of those who believed that the white people 
could not overcome these difficulties. The source from which these 
people had come was now cot off. it was now left for them to 
deal with those in the country, and he felt that they must do so 
justly and wisely. Subject to the reservations he had mentioned 
he would accept Mr. Mackeurtan’s motion. 

Mr. P. Lerouz van Niekerk (Nat. Waterberg) expressed 
himself as disappointed with the attitude of the Minister. The 
time was coming when the Asiatic question would constitute a most 
serious menace to the white population of Sooth Africa, and the 
question was one which should be tackled strongly and seriously. 

Adjournment of the Debate. 

At 6-20 ^6 adjournment of the debate was proposed by Mr. 
Nieholls (S. A. P., Zululand). Mr. Boydell (Lab. Greyville) asked 
that further facilities should be granted for the continuation of the 
discussion, which was supported by Mr. Mackeurtan. 

General SMUTS was afraid that it would he impossible to give 
furriier facflities. The Government bad stated quite olevly under 
what conditions it wm j^pared to accept the motion, and members 
jnegt yev would, have the ^ before riiem. 

3%e drimty was adiNrned tiU Ifs^ 



Debate in the Natal Council. 

The foUowiu is a report of the debate in the Natal Provincial 
Gonncili April W23y on the new Ordinances affecting the Indian 
CJcmm^uiity •— 

Moying the second readily of the Rural Dealers’ Licensing Draft 
Ordinance^ Mr. HOLLANDER said it was in effect to restnct the 
further issue of Asiatic trading licenses in the Proyince. He traced 
the history of the licensing legislation in Natal, and recalled how con- 
sent had been withheld to ordinances passed that Council in the 
last two sessions. After that there was a difference between that 
Ezecntiye and the Gk>yernment in which the Goyemment made it 
dear that they were not prepared to allow the principle of appeal to 
be remoyed. They now proposed to go as far as it were possible to 
go to tighten up the legislation. The Union GUiyemment’s attitude 
was influenced by the extraordinary state of affairs in India. The 
Qoyernment said their sense of responsibility would not permit them 
to abolish the ris^t of appeal. Members might say, what have 
Indians to do with usP-^hear, hear)— but that would argue a lack of 
sense of that responsibility. It was their duty to go only as far 
as was possible without embarrassing the British Goyernment. Con- 
troversy would rage round the clauses dealing with the licensing boards 
and the right of appeal. He quoted from the report of the Asiatic 
Inquiry Commission, presided over by Mr. Justice La^e, on the 
suUeet of Asiatic licenses and the right of appeal. The Government 
had indicated that an Ordinance embodying the recommendations of 
that report would meet with approval and on these lines the Admini- 
stration had brought forward the present Ordinance. The right of ap- 
peal was limited to a refusal on the grounds that the applicant was 
an unsuitable person. A great deal was being taken away from the 
right of appeal. Under the measure the Board would have the right 
to insist on a first class building, and against that decision there 
would be no appeal. The second ground for refusal, namely, that 
the business was not suited to the locality, was capable of so wide 
an interoretation that it could be made jbo cover almost any applica- 
tions. The Durban licensing officer had told him that he approved of 
the measure and would prefer the authority in it to that which he 
already possessed. The opinion of such an authority must carry 
weight with the Council. The Town Council of Durban had asked 
that the Ordinance m^t be extended to include the Borough, but 
unfortunatdy that had not been found possible. 

Hr. HdUander submitted that no good purpose was served in 
pasaing Ordinances which they knew beforehand would be vetoed, and 
he lumped that members would realise that the Administration was not 
losing existing legidation in the present measure. The Council couM 
reject the measure and leave the position as it was or unended in 
teims of the draft submitted by Mr. Hulett, which would mean ^at 
It would be vetoed and the position would still be unchanged. The 
ftird alternative was to pass it as it stood^ and give it a trial, and 
that was the course he recommended in the certainty ^at the Rural 
Beards v^uld find very vi^ablem methods of restnctiiig a growing 
danger. The Ordinance would not bring about the flooding d the 
country with Asiatie traters, whidi haa been predicted. 

•-^• 80 : ■■ 
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MB. HULETT’8 VIEWS. 


Mr. HULETT complimented the morer on hie effort to justify his 
poeition which showed a rapid conTersion from his earlier views and 
the member for North iGoast said that far from improving the position 
of the licensing authoiify it limited its duoretion. 

On a point of order, Mr. Hollander said that he had said that 
the discretion of the licensing authority had been curtailed, but lhat 
equally the applicant’s right of appeal had been cuitailed. 


Resuming, Mr. Hulett said that all he asked was that the exist* 
^ right of the Idoensing Officer should be transferred to the Licens- 
ing Board. The present measure made it essential that a license 
duiuM be .ipranted if ^Idie aptplicant osould satisfy the conditions, And 
fbr that reaso n he oonsi^ed it was a dangerous measure. He 
ehaiged the Gkivemment with having neglected to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Lange report, and asked what riglrt the Government had 
to use the report to justify them ve t oin g Onmc^’s ordinaiioea. 

S ir, hear). Mr. Hulett oontended that ^ey were in a better posi- 
ander 4smBtiBg legiisdation than under the prmosed ordinance if 
the O o vc r ma eat was goisig to consider the Indian Government against 
ear opinion in this oa asdr y . When the Oouncil had decided that it 
was necessaiy to pom ngpasiireB such as this, Ihe Government were 
not jnstified in vetoiim the Oonncil’s ordinances. The Government 
had no right to be inteeneed by the agitation in India. 

Mr. OOX expressed sniprise at some of the remarks which had 
fallen from ihe mover. Th^ had been informed that constitutional 
diffieulfy bad cropped up, hnt they sabBeqneatly discovered that it was 
not^vitiL Hie alteration was made, and then the Union Government 
having turned the measure down again said, that they did so because 
it was not in accordance with the Government’s Asiatic policy, although 
what that policy was, was not very dear. They were told that they 
must oonsidsT I^ia, but that was not South Africa’s affair but Down- 
ing Street’s. Why don’t the Brii^ Government govern India or leave 
it. (Hear, hear.). Downing Street had made mistakes before, and 
had had to retrace its stem compelled thereto by the protests of the 
colonists of Australia and Canada as well as South Africa. The 


question they had to consider was the effect of the provisions in the 
Ordinance before them. It was a fact that every time the Council 
had touched licensing matters the results had not been ^ very satis- 
factory, and it was wise that lajrmen should pay attention to the 
opinion of experts. They had the opinion of an eminent K. C. that 
toe limitation of the authoiify of the Lioenaing Officer would be fatal, 
and another leal gentleman, a staundi membiBr of the 8. A. party, 
had writtett%> mm expressing the opinion that the effect of the or- 
dinance wpold be to wipe out the white trader in the rural areas. 
The inindple of the measure was excdlent, and it would be a mistake 
not to agree to the second reading, but he saw no reason why it 
diould not be sent to a Select Committee and re-drafted on the lines 
of the measure which was vetoed. If thqy were self-respecting men 
would refuse to make the Council a mere annexe of the union 
CUiMt. At the root of the matter lay the demand for complete cen- 
traliialioa of auth^^, aad if tbfy listened to ihe voice of the mem- 
iMir for Stunfrrd AD; wUsh would wheedle a bird off a tree, they 
would loigot those pripmis, which had won political liberfy to 
EagMtmm. IS to no otto reaioii than to affirm those priaciptot 
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wonfflimAbaok the original measure and throw on the Union 
SbssernaMUt ther nasponsibility of vetoing it again. 

Mhj^pOMBm mov^ the adjournment of the debate to the next 
oitingy which was agreed to without a division. 

1%0 adjourned: debate was resumed on the following day by Major 
Gomrie, who Mked whether the appeal board would be appointed lor 
the towns. The country strongly objected that « a district ooard should 
have their decisions overriden by another board no better qualified 
than tbe^elves. The man on the spot knew more about local needs 
and requirements than the man living at a distance. 

Mr. ^COLSON said he did^ not think the Union Government had 
made up its mind as to its policy on this question. They were let- 
ting things slide until their hands were forced by public opinion. He 
was not defying the Union Gk>vernment, but they were there 
to claim their ri^ts and they intended to have them. 
(Hear, hear). If there was a difference of opinion between 
the British Government and India it was for the British 
Government to settle it. That was not fouth Africa’s con- 
cern. He asked the House not to take any chances. It was better 
to have the existing law than pass this Ordinance, which was very 
doubtful. It was very dangerous to widen the grounds of appeal. 
Who were qualified to decide whether new licences were to be issued 
in a district but the people themselves, and no one else? (Hear, 
hear). 

Mr. CLARKSON agreed that they did not want to loosen the 
present control, but they were not satisfied with fhe^ position as it was 
to day. The licensing laws were as near perfection as they could 
he if they were administered as they would like them to be. The 
only ground of appeal should be when a licence was refused on the 
grounds of nationality. He hoped that the Ordinance would be^ im- 
proved in Sdeet Committee. There would be too many Asiatic 
licences granted in Natal in the last 5 yeaw.^ They were out to stop 
the fair countryside being spoiled by Asiatic stor^. Where there 
were no Asiatics stores they did not want any with tin shanties spoil- 
ing the landscape and acting as meeting places for all the Natives in 
the locality. 

Mr. WHYTE said all the discussion had centred round the Indian 
licences, but the Ordinance applied to everyone. The petitions re- 
ceived from the Indian community indicated that they feared there 
was something in the Ordinance inimical to their interests. To-day 
the Indians were in full cry for full citizenship and he asked whether 
there were two single memMrs of the Council prepared to gra^ that 
request. He was ^ad that the question was not being approached on 
party political lines, which was another example of the excellent way 
in which the Natal Provincial Council conducted ito business. 
Administrator was in charge of the ordinance, but it did not follw 
that the Administration, or at least the whole of it, had Ranged ite 
opinions, but he intendM to vote for the second reading in order to 
see whether the measure could not be tightened up. 

Mr. VAN BOOTEN feh the country was opposed to tlm Orfi- 
nance^ and he fMred that the Executive was not in touch with what 
was going on in the nmd districts to-dgy. Mr. Van I^en conclud- 
^ ly sayiag.that if the dd Voortrekhers who fought to make Natd 
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a white maii’e oouiitrjr, could know that the Whites were to-dajf ouU 
numbered by the Asiatics, they would turn in their graveik 

Mr. FAHET expressed the opinion that Mr. Hollander had been 
entrusted with tiiis Ordinance b^ause if anyone could make a bad 
case look passable it was the member for Stamford Hill. , (Laughter). 
He compared him to a rinu-master in chaiwe of performing animab, 
who cracked* his whip and said that if they did not accept this 
measure tiiey would get nothi^ at aU. The speaker looked upon the 
licensine appeal bcsird, the big three, with suspicion, because he be* 
lieyed it would be chosen from men amenable to the Gtoyemment’s 
wishes. He hoped members would oppose the setting up of this appeal 
board, and insist on the widest discretion being giren to the rural 
Licensing authority. 

Mr. RUSSELL said the reason why last year’s Ordinance had been 
▼etoed by the Union Oovemment was because it affected Indians. 
The Council was supposed to be a digdified body, but it was not to 
be allowed to pass an ordinance dealing with all sections of the com- 
munity because it effected a ceHain class. He was not prepared to 
sit on a Gounoil which would submit to such an indignity. (Hear, 
hear),. The position was impossible, and he did not see how the 
Council could timely pass this Ordinance which had been sent to 
them by the Union Gwernment. They must see to it that it was 
revised in Committee and sent back as an Ordinance which expressed 
the wishes of the Province. 


Mr. McAUSLIN moved the second reading of the Borough and 
Townships Lands Draft Ordinance. He was surprised at the petition 
which had been presented against the Ordinance, which only extend- 
ed a measure which already existed in Durban to the remainder of 
the Province. In Britain the rig^t had already been exercised of dic- 
tating the business and residential areas and the structure of build- 
ings, and he saw no reason for sending the Ordinance to a Select Com- 
mittee, althowh he could not oppose that cohrse. It was a measure 
which should have been adopted by the whole of South Africa years 
ago. 


Mr. HULETT adied the Administrator to ascertain whether , it 
would not be possible to insert a clause giving the local authority 
power to refuse transfer of property to persons of whom th^ did not 
approve. 


Mr. BUSSELL said Mr. Hulett was practically asking for the 
power of segregation, whidi was outside the Council’s province. 
Nevertheless ne would be glad to have legal opinion oh the point. 

A second reading was agreed to, and the measure referred to a 
Select Committee consisting of Messrs Lund, Haycock, Sparks, Van 
der Merwe aUd McAuslin. 


TOWNSHIPS FRANCHISE. 

Mr. DT80N moved the second reading of the Townships 
Franchise Draft Ordinance. Be said that personally he was not pr^ 
pared to sneer at ImUaj Eng^nd or the Union Government veto. He 
wee hot ashaamd to submit to autiiorityi and it would be all m 
better lor the world to-day # tiiere was a little more leqwct for 
eutiiarity. (Btear, hear.) He ftidiaanoe took away nothing of pi» 
vions quali»BatioBS| but sinq^ added an educational test for the 
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The Ordinance would be assented to, and would make it 
less dintidt to kee^ cS the roll the men whom th^ wanted kepit w 
until the balance ot the population had been redresM. 

Mr« OOX understood the measure was introduced on the ground 
of respect for authority. On what authoritv? That of the electoif 
who sent the members to the Council, or the electors of the Gape 
who gave the franchise to the Natives P Last session they passed a . 
measure to keep any more Indians from timing on the townships 
rolk, but this was vetoed by the Union Government, who said that if 
they could satisfy the election officer that they could read and write 
one of the official languages they must be placed on the roll. Mem- 
bers knew very well that that would mean that, these people wbilild 
get on the roll. He thought the original measure should be sent 
again to the Government, and that after the second reading the 
Ordinance should go to a Select Committee. 

Mr. HULETT said the Ordinance would not only admit 
but also Natives to the roll. If they passed the measure tl 
not on a^ future occasion pass legislation which would differentiate 
between Europeans and either Asiatics or Natives. He would vote 
for the second reading, but in Committee would move to substitute 
the vetoed clause for the educational clause. 

Mr. COLEMAN said the Council had unanimously taken up a 
position during the last two years, and they must maintain it if they 
were anxious to do justice and r'ght to the European people and 
their children of the Province. These people who claimed the fran- 
chise were alien in thought, life, religion and everything, and their 
life interests were bouna up in Indian matters and Indian opinion. 
If the Indians were granted the franchise they must (become the 
governing factor in the Province, and they would govern it for the 
beneiit of their own people. It would be fatal to the interests of 
the European and of the Indians themselves to allow that to happen. 
It was a question of the preservation of the European standard and 
of the interests of their children. 


Indians. 
by could 


Educational Test Opposed. 


The debate dragged on without breaking fresh ground, all the 
speakers opposing the educational test as being insufficient to 
keep the Indians off the township rolls. 

Mr. DYSON, in reply, said that the Government hayi^ vetoed 
the measure the Council had to make the best of their position. The 
proper thing to do was to pass the Ordinance. 

The second reading was adopted, and t^ Ordinance, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Hulett, sent to a Smect Committee. 

Mr. WBSSEL8 said that there were aliens applying for licenses 
to-day who were worse than Asiatics. He feared that soipe of them 
were getting the Asiatic on the brain. He felt that the Ordinance 
would give the country all the prohibition it required for the time 
being. 



vyuig uKcncci so a ring— master, -w — vt" 

Oounoil but had merely point^ out what the result would be if the 
Oouueil rejected the measure. He as 


asked the members who were pre* 
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•ent at the Oonfereaoe with the Cabinet to say whether or not he did 
not do hia beet to put the riewe oi the Counoil before the Oorem- 
ment, but he felt that the administration would have failed in its 
dnty if it had not prepared and presented to the Council a measure 
on the lines indicated by the Government at the Conference. The 
administration would welcome the reference of the Ordinance to a 
Meet Committee, to see whether it could be eiehtened up safely. If 
it were possibly to do so none would be more pleased than himself. 

The second reading was agreed to without a division, and on the 
motion of Mr. Hollander, the draft Ordinance was referred to a Se- 
lect Committee, consisting of Messrs. Clarkson, Huktt, Van der 
Merwe, Coz and Hollandar, to report within fourteen days. 

The sittings of the Council have been adjourned until Monday, 
April 23 in order to allow the Select Committees to work through 
the whole of the present week.. 


The Figi Indians. 

^ ... 

The following account of the position of Indian in Fiji is taken 

a the Introduction hy the Bev. Mr. 0. F. Andrews to the ^^Fifi 
;tin” whlished in 1928 hy the Imperial Indian Citizenship As^ 
sociation, Bombay: — 

In order to understand what is happening in Fiji to-day quite 
clearly, it will be necessary to relate briefly the order of evento in 
that Colony during the last 10 years, which led to the stoppage of 
all labour emigration from India. Reference to some of these events 
will be found in Miss Garnham’s Report, and they also explain the 
hardship of the Poll Tax this year. 

In 1913^ Mr. MacNeil, of the Government of India Civil Service, 
and with him Mr. Chamanlal of the United Provinces were sent out 
to all the Crown Colonies to make enquiries concerning the condition 
of indentured labour from India. They summed up ^eir whole Re« 
port by saying that ^^the advantages under the indenture system 
outweigh the disadvantages.” Their only recommendation with re* 
gard to the moral problem, which was at the root of all the suicides 
and murders, was that 50 women should be sent out with every 100 
men, instead of 40, a grotesquely inadequate proposal, as will be 
seen from Miss Garnham’s own statement which follows later. 

The Indian people were altogether dissatisfied with ^e Govern- 
ment Report, when it was published. Therefore Mr. W. W. Pear^n 
and I were sent out together to Fiji, in the year 1915, by the Indian 
people themselves and on their behalf in order to make a fresh en- 
quiry. We were fortunate enough to return (in the spring of 1916) 
just in time to present our evidence before the Viceroy’s .Council at 
Delhi before the Session closed. Our Report was given to all the 
Members of Council, and to the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge. He was 
able on the evidence furnished, to convince the Home Government 
and thus to accept on behalf of the Government of India a Bill 
abolishing indentured labour altogether. This was^ carried unani- 
mously and passed into law under the name of Abolition of Indenture 
Act, 1916. 

SbOBBT AOBinHENT. 

But later on, it was found, that a remark made in the Viceroy’s 
speech saying that a slight delay might be necessary, while adjustment 
of labour was made in Fiji, and other places, had been taken advantage 
of by the Colonial Office (with the connivance of the India Office), and 
a secret agreement had been reached in writing by which this slight 
delay was interpreted as covering five more years’ recruiting in India 
for indentured labour, and therefore ten more years’ prolongation of 
the system. It was only by a mere accident, that I di«»verM the 
®5*tence of this secret agreement. What happened was this. A high 
official in Fiji wrote to me sa3ring^ that the sugar planters in Rji were 
•11 congratulating themselves on having jgained a.fiv® years respite. 
1 was in Japan at the timoi with tte poet. Rabindranath Tagore. 
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On receipt of their letteri I craie beck to India and on the day of 

arriyid (October 2ndf 1916) I wrote a letter to the Viceroy telling 
him of the outrageous wrong that was being done. This letter was 
fcnrmally acknowledged, and an enquiry into the matter was promised. 
But the whole subject was lost sight of ; and when at last the OoTem- 
ment was challenged in the public press, the people of India were 
coldly and ofl^cially referred to the statement of Lord Hardiime, that 
a slimt deliQr was necessary for readjustment of labour in the Colonies. 
At this, Mahatma Oandhi. Mrs. Beasant, Lokmanya Tilak, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Maiaviya and many other leaders, took up the indenture 
question as a primary national concern and the whole country rang 
with indignant voioes at this betrayal of India, in refusing to close 
down altogetW the indentured labour, after a solemn promise had 
been given. What perhaps had more effect than anything else was 
the representation made by the women of India on behalf of their 
sisters abroad. Lady Tata, Mrs. Petit, Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Nehru, 
and others went up themselves to Delhi and were received by the 
Vicmoy who promise to do all that he could to bring the system to an 
end inunediately. This event is referred to in Miss iTorence Garnham's 
Report. It was the chief argument, which I brought forward in 
Australia, when asking the women of Australia to unite with the 
women of India in bringing to light the facts concerning indentured 
Indian labour in Fiji. It accounts, more than anything else, for the 
women of Australia taking up the matter so earnestly and with such 
enthusiasm. 

The people of India again asked me to go out to Fiji after this 
crisis in order to obtain more thorough and detailed information about 
the working of the indenture system. For, there appeared every 
possibility that further attempts would be made to open recruiting in 
In^a again, in order to provide for the sugar plantations of Fiji. 
This timB 1 went out alone, and spent a greqt part of the year 1917 
in making the voyage there and in journeying to and fro on the main 
Island visiting the plantations. Some time was spent, at the end^f 
the year 1917 and at the beginning of 1918, in touring throuf^ 
Australia and explaining there the terrible conditions of immorality on 
the sugar plantations in Fiji. 

Miss Oabnhaic’s Ikquirt. 

Shortly after this visit to Australia, and in consequence of it. 
Miss Oanuiain, whom I had met in Australia, was chosen by the 
different women’s organisations to go out and mpke an independent 
enqui^. This she did during the year 1918. After the most searching 
taamination, mr judgihent ^nceming the moral d^adation^ which 
had taken place under the indentured system, coincided with that of 
Mr. W. W. Pearson and my own. I should also mention, that the 
Bev. J. W. Burton, who at a mimh eariier date had studied the 
proUem as a missionaiy in thd main Island, had come to the same 
eenelusione and had published his findings in a book called * Fiji of 
fie-day.’ It was thelefora proved bqyond mudi doubt, tar any reason- 
iMe person, tfiat thfai|es ware very had indeed. Perhaps tiie most con- 
vlneing prm all, slwwihg that has been no exMgsration,^ 
any matmial character iii the charges that were brought toward wilh 
segard to the immorality in the lahonrers’ *^linss,” is fact that 
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plMteri nor tlw Ooloniol Sngiir Tuning Oompoiiy 
avor pined snj aorioui nnd detailed report or atatenent iiTTlafiirtci 
tho Indeatored oynt e n i in Fiji; nor ham tliey anaweied tbe-audn 
moral argomente bronglit forwara by thoee wbo oondemned it. 

On my return from I^ji the second time, I met Mr. Montagu, tbe 
Secretary of State for India, at Ddttii. He asked me to prore avy 
case. I diowed him Fiji Council Paper Not M which had him aignod 
by the Chief Medical Officer, Dr. Lynch. D w memory , is correct. 
Dr. Lynch was also a member of the Executive Council. This Comm 
Paper, No. S4, was laid on the table of the House in Fiji and passed 

unanimously. It was then circuited as a Government Paper and aent 
to the other Colonies. It contained the foUowing sentence, whidi was 
officially used concerning the immorality practised in the ** lines ” ^ 
** '^en one indentured Indian women,” — so the Report ran , — ** has 
to * seree ’ there indentured men as well as various outsidm, the 
result in the cases of gonorrhoea and syphilis cannot be in quesoon.” 
Mr. Montagu was horrified and said to me, ” Do they publish thinmi 
like that in Government papers in Fiji?” I gave Idm the documei^ 
and he studied it. He then said to me, * That’s quite enough ! I don’t 
want to see anything more ! Tell me what you want done.’ 

It was during the same year, 1918, that Miss Florence Gamham 
went out to Fiji. She naturally could obtain from the Indian women 
mui^ more information than I could about the misery of their Uvea. 
If anything, her Report is more strongly worded than my own. 

After all this, a long and weary struggle had yet to take place 
before the final cancelling of the last period of indenture among those 
who had been brought out as late as 1916. Then, at the dose of the 
year 1919, this welcome event happened. The New Year of 1920 
began in Fiji with complete freedom for every sin^e Indian Jabourer 
in the Island. There was everywhere very great rejoicing and extra- 
vagant hopes of an immediate large increase in wages. This led very 
soon to a strike for a higher daily wage. A C^verj^ent enquiry was 
instituted, to find , out what was a livin|; wages in Fiji, with food prioee 
as hig^ as they then were. The Commission’s Report was inoonclunve, 
but a statement by Mr. 8. 8. Chowla, a Government into^reter. who 
had made a special study of the subject, placed the miniinum Uving 
wages as high as 4 shilUngs a day. Gunboats were summoned from New 
as 2 shillings and six pence. The peacefulness of the strike was marred 
by police provocations, which led in turn to rioting. Ther e fol lowed 
▼eiy severe militmry repression. Gunboats were summoned from No# 
Ze^nd. Altogether, there appears to have been panic among the 
Emropeans. Mr. M. Manilal and his wife were deported, and late m 
were subjected to continual petty persecutions. The strike ended in 
failure. 

In the following year, a new strike began under the leaderdiip rf 
a Sadhu, named Badiist Muni. This strike am reiwkably wd 
org a nised and continued for about five months, without any violence at 
•n. In the end, after terrible privations, the Indian kbom^m had 
^ come back to work at a wagse which was much less than they had 
demanded. 

, Thougli, in outward appearance, both these strikm te higher aram 
had faUedT yot thqy represented a discipUne of the Indian oommum^ 
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rad a iMurdning of powon of ronotanoe. During the yonn 020 rad 
1981» a Torjr lam nimd>er of Indians rotnrned to India^ and some 
thoniiandB in all rindnding sez-indentnred kboniors franu British 
Guiana and Trinidad) wers landed at the Calcutta Docksw These, for 
the most part, became absorbed in the upcountry villages,, from which 
th^ had emigraM. But a residuum, of between twenty^ve and 
thirty per cent, drifted back to Calcutta and lived in great misery and 
destitution in the slums of Matiaburj. Here, the Emigrants^ Friendly 
Society, under the devoted care of Mr. F. E. James of the T*. M. C. A. 
with Mr. H. C. Mukerji and many others as helpers, and the Marwari 
Association, with Mr. Barman as its chief worker si^nt laborious days 
in trying to rescue them from their wretchedness. The experience 
ISainra during those two years proved up to the hilt the unwisdom of 
inviting those dho had gone out to these Colonies to return, wiA the 
expectation of getting employment in India. 

SuoAU Tradb. 


The middle of year 1922 witnessed at last a sudden depression in 
the sugar trade, after all the previous years of swollen profits. At the 
beginning of the year 1922, the Hon. Mr. M. Hedstrom had said, in 
the Fiji Legislative Council, During the past two years we have 
passed through a period of feverish prosperity.” He might have 
spoken, as far as the sugar trade was concern^, of at least ei|^t 
instead of two years. For, since the beginning of the War, in 1914, 
the whole output of sugar had been taken over by the Australian and 
New Zealand Gk>vernments, and an exceedingly liberal sugar bounty 
had been given. 


When 1 was in Fiji, in 1917, 1 addressed a small group of planters 
—possibly 30 in number, — ^and asked them if they had made as much 
as £100,000 extra war profits, since the war started. They at once 
answered. * Yes,’ (Afterwards I found that I could have' put my 
figures very much higher; but I guessed it a safe number).. Then 1 
said to them ** Have you, gentlemen, passed on a single farthing of 
those extra war profits to the indentured labourers?” They answered : 
** No,”— One of these planters had paid off the whole cost of his estate 
out of his own net profits for a single year. This was not altogether 
exceptional during these years of the war and for two or three years 
after. 


WaB PBOriTBBBINO. 

What the actual increased earnings of the Colonial Sugar Befining 
Company rose to, during those years, no one was able to discover. 
The C. S. B. ^ it is always caHed in Fiji) has a thousand ways of 
conoealing its fibtual gains; but they niprt have been enormous. This 
company is very nearly a monopoly in Fiji. There are only two small 
companies besides. The C. S. R. owns all the Railways, telephones, etc. 
rad a very large part of the most fertile soil belongs to it in^ addition. 
Fiji has Iran a veritable * grid mine.’ The * Sydney Bulletin ’ in its 
financial columns published early in 1919, a business statement about 
riiii huge Australian oonoarn, the C. S. B. Co., which reads as follows : — 
'^The net profits shown in the table printed elsewhere are the 
figures diown hy the C. B. B. Oo.^s Directors. Whether they represent 
true net profits, tiie * Sydney Bulleiin ’ does not Know, nor does 
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uybody woept the yery few inaide. In paat balanoe the 

Direeton mrtainty did not diacloee ell the profits mmde; for 
in the year 1^10 they admitted that for hrteen years they been 
purohasiiig property in h'iji out of profits. The result is shown in the 
table. In 1916 no less than £3^250,000 frm written up and boniia 
shares issued in a new Company^ called t^] Maoriland and Fiji Com- 
pany. A tlilirectorate which can state 34 million pounds out of its sleeye 
in this wiyr cannot expect its figures to be taken too seriously. It ia 
a notable feature in the C. S. B. Go.> that no matter what new 
tfoubles confront the Directorate its disclosed profits are not affected 
to any extent. Working back over the past ten years gives an a-mMiig 
record for this mammoth concern. Since 1907, no new capital has 
been got iin. But in that year, besides the issue of fifteen thousand 
£20 ^ares, for which only £15 was paid £750,000 accumulated profits* 
were capitalised. That eroughi the paid-up capital to £2,500,000. 
The paid-up capital of the parent Company alone is now £3,250,000; 
and every penny of that % million is capitalised profit. Here is a 
short history of what has happened since 1908 : 

Dividends paid ... ... 3,681,875 

Profits capitalised ... ... 750,000 

Assets written up and bonus shares issued 

in Maoriland and Fiji Co. ... 3,250,000 

Added to visible reserves ... ... 463,479 

£8,145,354 

This was not, however, the end of the story. During the years,. 
1919 and 1920, and part of 1921, the great sugar boom continued, and 
almost fabulous profits were made. Yet in spite of these, the bitter 
labour struggle went on with practically no concessions to the lalmur- 
ers on the part of this monopolist Sugar Company. This was entirely 
in keeping with their former policy. For when, in the year 1917, 
1 pointed out to the Company’s Chief Inspector, Mr. Dixon, that it waa 
altogether iniquitous to keep the indentured labourers wages down to 
one shilling a day or five and six pence a week (equivalent to about 
two rupees nine annas in India) when the food prices had increased 
by over 100 per cent, and the extra war profits on sugar were so 
enormous, I could not get him to agree even to a 25 per cent, rise of 
the daily wage, so that it might reach one shilling and three pence 
(equivalent in India to about five annas). It was pointed out to him 
that one Tamil labourer had committed suicide, because he could not 
bear to see his wife and young cihldren starving and went over all 
these things with Mr. Dixon but the C. S. R. Co. Headquarters in 
Sydney steadily refused to raise the labourers’ wages until they werw 
priMtically compelled by the Fiji Government to do so. This grudging 
policy has characterised the C. S. R. Co. all along with respect to the 
Indian wages. More than any other cause it has led to the intense 
dimntent and bitterness of recent years. It would seem as though 
this monopolist Company were determined to beat down the Indian 
labourer below the margin of subsistence. Recently it has reduced the 
wage to one shilling and six i>enoe. At the same time, I have 
often brought to the notice of the Indian publib certain tchemes of 
Indian land settlefnent on the Company’s estates, which are in strange 
ooi^trast to their illiWal policy of wages. 

_;^T!umgh the Indian labonrers have been all ever rinoe Jannaiy, 
1900, yet tiie evik of the old indenture system ere still dinging, on,. 
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•veil to-day. Above all the earlier enforced immorality has by no 
meana been overoome. The crowning bitternew and harwip has been 
experienced this year, when a Poll Tax of one pound sterling for each 
each adult, has been imposed. Over 90 per cent, of this, will have 
to be paid by ^e Indian community alone, which has b^n already 
impover^ed by two strikes and also by the refusal on the part of the 
Oblohial Sugar Company to givea- living wage to their Indian em- 
ployees. So serious has been the situation that the nominated In(tian 
Member of Council, the Hon. Badre Maharai, who. had hitherto been 
a nominee of Government to such an extent that his name had become 
dii^ked by the Indian Community, has now resigned his seat on the 
Conn<^ after protesting against the iniquity of the new Tax. 

This short narrative will * be sufficient to make the background 
clear for the two papers which follow. An extract from one of the 
many letters, which are continually reaching me from Fiji, may here 
be given. It will show most vividly the scene, with which the future 
pages have to deal. A Brahmin woman, born in Fiji, writes to me 
in BBndi as follows: — 

** My father and husband went to India on account of insufferable 
difficulties in Fiji. But they found it impossible to live in India be- 
cause of the social ban. Hence the whole party had to return to Fiji. 
But unfortunately my husband was left, because there was not sufficient 
money to pay hu passage. At present, the life in Fiji itself is ex- 
tremely difficult and miserable. Thousands of labourers have been 
tibrown out of employment. The holds, which you saw full of sugar- 
cane and vegetables, are now lying idle. The houses you used to visit 
are deserted. The land, about whidi you gave a vivid description in 
your report, now presents a dismal picture to the visitor’s gaze. We 
expected much from the Commission, which capie to Fiji ; but we have 
heard nothing about it. I am surrounded by a hundred difficulties, 
but the culminating one is that 1 have lost my husband. JherB can 
be no grater sorrow, m you know, ip a Hindu wife than that! I 
cannot give all egression to my feelings, but you can well imagine 
them. Confiding in your kindness and benevolence of heart, I earnestly 
request you to help me.” 

This is the translation of one out of the numberless letters, which 
come to me from these poor and distressed people. The misery that 
has been caused by the old indentured system; the homes that have 
broken up: the lives that have been finally ruined; the humiliations 
that have been received; the stains on Indian honour and Indian 
virtue that by|ye been made^-Ckxl alone, in His infinite mercy and 
. compassion, can heal and redeem them all ! 

LaDT DoOTOB’S APFOINTiaBNT. 

A word must be said concerning the Australian Women’s Associ^ 
tions who sent out Miss Florence Gamham to represent them in Fiji* 
Altogether 46 different Associations, in Australia, Tasmania and New 
Zealand, joined tog^er in thm work on behalf of humanity. Before 
i left Australia, early in 19^,v I had visited every province from West 
Australia, in the far West^ acxoss the great Australian Desert, to 
42ueendand in the North East I had been very greatly impressed with 
the A^iit of Q^athy whidi I fodnd etery where among the Ahstraban 
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trooMBt not nnfonndfld. After I liad kft the mik 

«Mit OB eren more eemeetly than when I was present. It dionld he 
aMBtioaed, abp, that these Australian Wennen’s Associations were i»> 
gtmmentai in getting a first-rate Lady Doctor, Dr. M. Stal^, to » 
over to Fiji for the qtedal purpose of helping in their sickness 
Indian women. Dnlorinnately, the Fiji Qovemment, in their retrewA^ 
nient scheme, hare now cancelled her appcdnteient and she has been 
^tigad to retire. One day, quite reoentiy^ while I was in London, afi 
AnstraliaB Lady from (Sydney soni^t me ont and fonnd me after mndi 
diffienlty. She told me that she was doing all she conld to get Dr. 
Staley's appointment lesanotioned, and we talked ont the whole sah> 
ject. In w the miaerable welter of racialism, which this description of 
in Fiji discloses, this toiadi of true humanity on the part 
of the Australian women will be remembered with thankfulness in 
India. 
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India in the British Pailiament 

'flke lacfe MUM of tiia BtgUtw obroniclesjodian debotai in I^riiar 
moat opto Juagttali 1932. Lloyd Qoorgo* tboo preanior and the 
author of ^ iafamoos ‘‘^Steel-frame” apeeoh, aood after fell from 
power. Xye was oudng to his habitual game of bluff which he 
more tried to plsor agaioSt the Young Turks who had crushed the 
Qreeks cheii bsoked hf the British cabinet. On September 22» 1933, 
an inflneatud Labour Deputation to the Premier assailed his militarist 
pcdiey agstRst the Turks, and Mr. George once more lied in 
giving an aasuraooe that his policy was “ substantially that as laid 
down by tl» Labour Party in 191b”! For his Twkish pdioy 
Mr. George fell and Angora flourished. Parliament was dissolved on 
October 26tii and ui the General Election that followed, the Con- 
servative party esme into power with Mr. Bonar Law as the Premier, 
Lord Pert aa the Seoretary of State, for Incfla, and Lord Wiqterton 
as the UnderSeeretary. The Labour party now became “Qa 
Msjesly's opposi^n ” with Mr. Bamsay Macdonald as the leader/ 
The advent of the Tory Government spelled a spirit of detpair.in 
India while it greatly heartened the die-buds and the Earopeag 
elements in India. The result was soon seen in the torrent rt 
qnestions uhed in the Commons giving vmt to the most vapid 
die-hard views, and in the appointment of theBoyrtCbmmisrton- 
to pay more money to the European Serrtces in Indian Parliamert! 
met only for a very short session in November-December 1933 and 
there was no debate on India. 

On Dee. 18th Colonel Wedgwood taied to get a hearing for thS: 
suggestion that there should be a general amnesty in India . bat 
the proposal was turned down by Lord Winteiton. The Colonefa 
suggestion was based npon the plea (as stated in his question) 
that the All-India Congress Committee was about equally divided 
as to the propriety of so fu modifying the non-co-operathm 
polfoy as to sanotion eleotioa to the Legislt^ve Councils, and he nigOd 
^ist the chief obstoolo to this change of policy was that neatly rtl 
Coug^ leaders bad been in goal, whereby timy were debarred ftei&' 
rtanding for election unless some individual pardons or a gemmd 
^iberty was dertanid; ’ C^ wanted Ihe Seeretaiy 4i 

otate to oonaidt with the Yicuoyas to the bert amdiod of gattfoi 
round this diAnil^ so that the leaders reforred to might have iia 
ehaooa of stand^ :fok Couioils. 

lUrtd WinfortoB, in as^erfog tiw qneadon^ xsittDsd tp dHa/..ObA 
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Dirobedienoe Inquiry Committee as being equally (fiylded on the 
point of council entry, uid he quoted one section as putting forward 
the Viejr lhnt so Iq^, as there was a rule disqualifying pecaOns who 
had been convicted, it would be inconsistent with their self-respect 
and diimity to lift the ban upon the Legislatures. 

Sir Charles Yate, true to his vindictive record, wanted the 
number of prisoners to be increased instead of getting them reduced. 
He tried to convince the Secretary of State that the membra of 
the Civil Disobedience Committee had themselves broken the law, and 
be wanted to know why they also were not clapped into goal. 

Sir Charles Yate was also not satisfied with the “protection” which 
was afforded to the Princes of India by the penal legislation then 
pmeed against the Indian Press. He wanted the same sort of punish- 
ment applied to those newspapers which dared to criticise the 
administrative methods of British ofiBcials. In the question to the 
Under Secretary on the day before (Deo. llth) he alleged that it 
was the want of protection from what he called “ vilification by the 
non-co-operation Press” that was driving many ofiicers of the 
Civil Services and police in India to apply for proportionate pensions 
before completing their full terms. Ho urged that the Secretary of 
State should consider the question of bringing into force “ some more 
effective method of putting a stop to this abuse of its servants, British 
mid Indian, than exists at present.” 

On Dec. 14th he again asked whether, considering that the 
Governments of the Punjab, Bengal, Madras and Burma had already 
taken action in the matter, the Government of India would issue 
instructions that legal assistance in bringing actions against the offend- 
ing newspapers was to be given to all Government servants, both 
British and Indian, who had been defamed in the British Press 1 

Earl Winterton ; I think it is evident from the facts stated in 
the question that there is no reason to suggest to the Government 
of India the issue of any public orders. 

Sir Charles pressed the Secretary of State to communicate to 
the Government of India the desirability of brining in legislation to 
protect the^ivil Service and the police in India from vilification 
by tbe npn-co-oporatioh Press in India similar to that lately brought 
in for the protection of Indian ruling chiefs and princes. 

Earl ‘Wintertoii r ' ^ Hon, ai^ galluit meinber must b® aware 
of the peculiar dil^coltics which, in the practice, made it impossiUe 
fipr ruling chiefs to dbiai.q redress against libels published in British 
India by recourae to the Law Courts. He must also be awaro of 
reciprocal obligations e?ristin| between British India and the native 
States for the prevSntii^dl^ sedition. The position of public servants 
presents no analogy. Sc far as attacks upon their conduct are at' 
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temgiil % exoite diiafbetioa against the lawfully establistocl 1 ^^ 
enaoetk flie oidinary criminal law prorides a remedy. 
penond lib^ they have the same means of redress as any othey 
snlige<^ of the Crown« and the hon. and gallant member knows 
this means has been suooessfully employed. 

Other Indian QuestiMs. 

In reply to a question from Sir A. Hdbrook, Lord Winterton said 
that the SMretary of State was giving anxious consideration to the 
whole situation of the public services in India. As regards the general 
outlook, he stated that it appeared from the latest information avail* 
able that there had been some appreciable improvement, and conditions 
might fairly be said to be more hopeful than they were ISmoni^ 
aga 

Bailway Development and Public Works. 

Mi^or Kelley asked the Under-Se;retary of State for India what 
amount of the money recently raised in England by the Indian 
Government for railway development and public works had been 
expended; how much of it had been spent in England; whether 
any arrangements had been made to purchase further supplies of 
material in Great Britain ; and whether the Indian Government 
proposed to make further application to British investors t 

Earl Winterton : So far as can be ascertained about 20 | millions 
have been spent on capital account on Indian railways since 1st April. 
1921. This amount is approximate as full details of expenditure 
in India in the current year are not available. Of the above sum 
17i millions have been expended on supplies in this countiy. and 
further large supplies of material have been ordered in this country. 
As regards the last part of the question. I would refer my hon. and 
gallant Friend to the discussions on the last East India Loans ffills 
earlier in the year. 

Purchase of Stores. 

At this time there was great unemployment crisis in Britain, and 
Labour Members were strongly opposed to Indian orders being placed 
on the continent. On Deo. 16th* Mr. Tom GrifSihs (a Welsh Labour 
member) asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether he was 
aware that the India Office had given a tyre order to Gtoiman firms, 
although the quotations of English firms were only slightly higher than 
the Gtorman quotations and whether, seeing that unemployed workers 
who were receiving unemployed benefit could be profitably employed 
producing coal and steel to manufacture these tyres, he would consi* 
der the advisability of placing these orders in England until the 
exchanges were stabflised ? . 

Lord Winterton re^ed as follows: The hon. membet refers 
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not <dk>altt to an mrder reoentiy plaoi^ liy tli« GoBsniiMiMMr for 

^idia. The porohaae of stores for the Induui Govannust is no 
longer undertaken by the India Office. Such puiuhases are na^ by 
til# High Commusioner, who is now direct responsible to the 
GoTemment^ of India. I have, howereri ascertained from the High 
(^nmtiaaioner that in this particular case the lowest JMtish quota* 
tioo was yery nearly double the amount sit which tiie order was 
, placed for tyres of Gtorman manufacture. Any other demsion than 
this.wbuld haye been obviously unjust to India, whose interests 
ought to be Jhe first consideration (though they haye <^n been the 
last) in such transactions. It is regrettable ^t British manufac- 
turers should allow themstiyes to be undercut in this way but 
Labour members ought to look elsewhere for areme^ inst^ of 
seeking to pentdise the taz*payers of India. 

Soon after this Parliament adjourned in the middle of December 
for a hmg reoew and was opened on February IStb formally I 7 the 
King. In the debate that followed the address there was no reference 
to India, as the only two topics which were agitating European 
pblitios at that time was the French occupation of Ae Ruhr and the 
lauaanne Conference with the Turks. 

Mr. Montagu on the Civil Servieea 

In the meantime, however, the advent .of the new Tory Govt, 
in England was the signal for a vigorous agitation for the sorralled 
‘‘Services” grievances which were held to follow, from the Indian 
Reforms. Early in January 1923 Mr. Montagu himself emerged 
from his retirement to advocate the claims of the civil services in 
India to additional emoluments. Two long articles from his pen 
appeued in the London Hmes on the subject He did not say off* 
ha^ that increases of pay and pensions should be i^nted but he 
supported the demand for an inquiry into the present position, and 
the general trend of his argument was that some case for enhance- 
ment could be mude out. 'Hut he admitted that the pay of the 
Indian services compared favourably with that of the Colonial 
services, and still more with the pay of the colonial services of other 
countries (as ,^y one will find who cares to look into the sahuies, 
for ustance, of officials in the French settiements). He must also 
have been fully aware of the present condition of India’s finances, 
and one knows better that higher salaries mean an increased 
burden for mdlious of people who are already struggling under an 
ezeeanvo load of tarnation. 

Mr. Montagu even bad the hardihood to suggest that the 
Inchcape Committee, whuffi was .--nt outto India to out down ez' 
penditure in every poniblia direction, might he able to find some 
means of improting the ezpeotetions of discontented civilians 1 Hov 
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oaoiSIfr Bs> dooscbt “It may wdT be*”,. tMuili tiia: 6x*SiHastacy" itif 
SHulw “tfinli Nie inqicdiy' I am soggesting' or tiw liio&aaip fi^mwjt tjtiia 
oan i^minand smoao' by tiie i^rptaamoS appointeonte 

or poate wMbh can. be dispensed Li o&er itords the 

retienohment. of waste depaitments and Inperflaous poste were not to 
benefit India but the White Services. 

The Boyal Commission. 

On January 4th. it was known in England that Lord Fee! 
had already decided to recommend that the whole question of the 
positioni prospects and grievances of the Indian Civil Services woidd 
be examined by a Boyal Commission. Mr. Montagu w’as probably 
aware of this intention when he wrote his ‘Times’ articles* which 
looked as if they were a bid for the chairmanship of the pro* 
posed Commission. His nomination to that position* however* w^d 
not have been very acceptable to the Services concerned* for notwith* 
standing the encouragement which he had given to some of their 
financial dsims* the policy associated with his name was regarded 
Iqr many officids as ^ving largely created their present and imr 
pedave ‘ hardships.’ 

The details of the projected inquiry were then under discussion 
between the Secretaiy of State and the Government of India. The 
personnel of tiie Commission and the terms of reference were to be 
announced very shortly. According to a statement in the Tims 
of January 4th. the view taken at the India OflBoe was that the 
grievances of the services were well founded. If there was to be 
“ continued recruitment of young English men of the right stamp*’’ 
these grievances* it was said* must be met by prompt inquiry 
and amelioration. Justice to the present incumbents also demanded 
immediate action. Much was made of the fact that economic 
conditions had changed for the worse since the report of the Islington 
Commission was issued seven years ago. On this occasion the 
Home Government were out for a short and summary measure to 
mitigate some of the more obvious grievances* such as the alleged 
prohibitive cost of passages tq and from India* etc. ^ 

Mr. Montagu favoured a much wider inquiry than the mere 
investigation of civilian claims. He suggested that the gener^ 
organisation of t^ Services* Imperial and Provincial*^ should 
come under review. “ It can hardly be doubted*” he said* “ that 
Indian development will be on ‘ quasi ’'Federal lines* and thrt the 
province* either the existing province or a new proymoe* will be 
i^e unit of fi ylian fid mini stration. The opipion is widM^ hdd that 
this pto'Hnoial autonomy ought already to - be largely tapanded; 
<md theip can he no doubt that in purely provinoid dbiti the 
piovinoea must tend to becom e more and more antonomoue* end 
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bore more entitled to Tesisii, aad eapable of resiatingi inter 
ferenoe eifter from fike GoTornment of India or the Seoretamd 
Stele in 'GonnoU/*. 

13ie deduotien Mr. Montagu drew from this was that as 

tile CHVfl Servioes in India became more and more executive agents 
of Goremmttit, it would be found> unless some alteration was made, 
that the provincial Gtovernments were forced to use as their wiain 
executive agency Services recruited by, and therefore responsible 
to, extra-provincial authorities. Mr. Montagu was doubtful whether 
tiiis system should continue. It was one of the questions which in 
his opinion ur^ntly called for inquiry. 

Interpellations on Reopening. 

Indian questions appeared on tile agenda again on February 20th 
when Sir Charles Yate called attention to the report of the 
InspectorGeneral of Police in Bombay with regard to the need for 
speedy and drastic measures to improve prospects of officers in 
Imperial Police. Earl Winterton said that the Royal Commission on 
Indian Services would of course have to give special attention to the 
position of the police. Thirty recruits were required from England 
in the year, but no difficulty in obtaining them was anticipated. 

Replying to Lt. Col. Howard-Bury with regard to the Indianisa* 
tion of eight units of the Indian army mentioned in Lord Rawlinson’s 
speech in the Assembly, Earl Winterton explained bow the Ifldianisa- 
tion would be carried out and added that the evolution of the scheme 
would be watched with sympathetic interest. 

Sir Frederick Banbury asked whether this step which some 
members thought extremely foolish had been carried out with the 
sanction of Government. Karl Winterton replied : “ Yes, and 1 
deprecate very strongly any criticism of the scheme which may have 
the effect of discouraging at the outset of their careers the enthusiasm 
of young Indian Officers” (Cheers). 

Asked whether any British offiiora would be “ axed ” as the 
mult this step, Earl Winterton emphasised that the scheme 
provided for the gnukial transference -of the British Officers to other 
^tish units beginning with subalterns. 

* Stores Purebass. 

Beplyiiv to Commander Bellaim, lafl IWinterton said that 
rcdMito on MdM and shtne imported into- Enj^and had 'bsun in force 
hut the valuo of 'titis toade -was inconsiderable, otherwise ^titere was 
Jto spmfio advantage to imperial trade with India over fortigu trade. 
lAs a re^ cl free eompet^a, hy^^^^f^ the greater part olOovern* 
smit stores imported into Isdts was of British manufa^te. Caj^ain 
Ttetell .decIiS^ that (fie^^hdian Stores Depaitinent had been 

I^^Ming very targe oontoeeta tim continent and he that 
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steps Jraold be taken to see that British traders were given 
prefetenee. Earl Winterton emphasised that the latest fibres 
showed that by far the largest part of the Government Of Indie’s 
requirements were purchased in Britain. 

Commander ^llairs: In view of the fact that the British 
taxpayer pays for the mtire naval defence ^ India, will Earl Winter* 
ton make representations that Indians should do more for taxpayers 
in Britain t Here the Speaker intervened. 

On February 26 th an incident occurred in the Commons when Sir 
Charles Yate drew attention to the speech of the Viceroy with regard 
to resolutions of the Indian National Congress at Gaya and asked : 
what steps would be taken to quell the disturbance before it ar(»e. 
Earl Winterton said he was of opinion that it was not very easy to 
quell a disturbacce before it had arisen and suggested that the great 
improvement in the conditions in India compared with a year ago 
made it loss necessary for Sir Charles Yate to interest himself to the 
extent he did in the details of administration. There were cries of 
“ withdraw ” and Viscount Curzon shouted “ absolutely disgraceful.” 
Following this, Earl Winterton explained, however, that he had not 
suggested that Sir C. Yate had not a perfect right to ask questions on 
principles of administration, but he specifically said details of adminis* 
tration. Nothing he could say could give a more definite assurance 
than that contained in the Viceroy’s speech. Both he and Lord Peel 
rather deprecated Col. Yate’s repeated suggesstions in his questions 
that the Governments and their ofiicers in India were not doing their 
duty. 

The Royal Commission 

CoL Yate suggested that as the proposed Royal Commission on 
Indian services might not be able to report for some considerable time. 
Lord Peel might consider the question of granting some interim im* 
mediate relief for the difficulties of civil servants owing to rise in the 
cost of living and fall in exchange. 

Earl Winterton replied that he was not prepared to make a 
statement until ihe commission had been formally constituted and 
had opportunity of considering the materials that would be placed 
before it 

Mr. Gwynne emihasised that civil servants were in gr^ chs* 
tress and were anxious for the appointment of some quicker tribunal 
than a R<^^ Commission And urged for immediate relief. 

Mr. T. Williams.— Will the Royal Commission take, very gre^ 
care that civil servants do not confiscate all the bMiefits to the die* 

edvantage of ^tish officers I .. . 

Esrl Winterton replied that these points would be oonsideted. 
As titwCoBBuirion had been appointed among other porpoaes ex* 
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proHd^f for enqnirmt; into tlhe fprievanoeo of tiie CSril’ S«r?iooi ft would 
be inopportone to take any aotion -antil the Comminion had reported. 
He hoped the report would be available earlier than CoL Yate 
thought and promised to convey to Lord Peel the suggestions that 
had been made. 

Replying to SirH. Craik,' Earl Winterton admitted that the 
oMn m ission would probably be unable to go to India until the end of 
the year, but did not admit that the situation was serious as had been 
stat^ 

In another question Sir John Hewett drew attention to 
the fact that Sir Heniy Wheeler had refused to release political 
prisoners in Bihar and Orissa while Sir William Marris had taken 
a different course in the United Provinces, and asked what was the 
justification for a divergence of policy in two adjoining provinces. 
Earl Winterton replied that he had not yet received a full statement 
of the reasons for the action taken in the United Provinces. Loo^ 
Governments in the exercise of their discretion in this matter 
evidently were guided mainly by their view of local conditions. The 
authorities in India were discussing the question of the exercise of 
this discretion generally. 

Sir H. Craik— Is it not considered proper that Governors in 
the exercise of their discretaon should consult the Government of 
India before they come to a decision. 

Earl Winterton replied thift this was a very important question 
and the matter was now being discussed between the Government of 
India and I*rovinoial Governments. He pointed out that discretion 
was legally vested in the local Governors. 

The Princes Protection Act. 

On February 27th. an important debate on India occupied the 
House of Commons for a few hours. On this day CoOnel Wedgwood 
(Labonr) put forward .a motion in favour of petitioning the Eling 
not to give Boyri Assent to the Indian States Protection Act passed 
by the Coqpcil - of State in India at the Viceroy's bidding. He- 
declared that there was a good deal of oppression and misrule in some 
Indian States. The only safeguard against oppression, he maintained, 
was pinUudty. The policy of preserving censorship in Native States 
was supported only by the executives of ^njab, the United Provinces 
and Madras. The Government of Inifta were faced with the Gandhi 
agttatbn and wanted ftiends> and so on. 

The debate is given in fuU in the idlowing pages. In the 
end, however, as was to be enpeoted, the Cebnsl's motion was 
negatived by 879 vetee ag^isl 18^, 
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Idond WEDGWOOD moved:— 

^ Tluit an humble Addrm be presented to His Majesty prayinn; 
that ha withhold his assent to the Indian States (Protection aaainit 
Disaffection) Act, 1922.’’ 

In moving it, he said: — 

This is the first occasion on which the V^meroy and Governor-generi^ * 
of has resorted to his undoubted powers under the Governmeiit 
of India act to ce^fy legislation which has been rejected by the 
Assembly at Delhi. The House will realise that under the Government 
of India Act an elected majority was given to the Legislative Assembly 
at Delhi and wide powers were given to that elected majority. j|t 
the same time, power was reserved to the Viceroy to pass through 
legislation against their wishes on his own initiative. That Act hsi^ 
ncHT been in operation for rather over two years, and there has not 
hitherto been one single occasion on which the Viceroy has felt ii 
desirable to exercise his power, so harmoniously has the Act worked. 
At last, the Act has now been used by the Viceroy in order to pass 
this leg^ation with which 1 am dealing. 

The particular legislation passed is one to which in any ease this 
HofQse should turn its attention. It concerns the relations with and 
our reqiionsibilities for those people in India who are not sub- 

jects, but subjects of the native Princes in India. The native Princes 
in India belong to very various categories. There are in fact over 700 
of them varying in power and distinction from one of the scale from 
the Nisam to die Lord of a Pari, which is more compandile to the 
lord of the manor in England than to anything else of wMdi I know. 
Great and small are all affected by this Act, and in civilisation tb^ 
vary from a polished English gentleman^ sudi as the Ga^war of 
Borraa to the mere madmval robber chief. All these CSiiefs, and 
there are over 700 of them, have this in common, that they we in- 
dependent of His Majesty’s Govemmenty and they are omtrclled mare 
or Im by the presence of a Bri^fft resident in some district. They' 
have wide powers over their subjects and almost absolute power. There» 
is no Habm Ckirpus Act and they have the power of imprisoning,* and 
indeed have almost abimlute poew over tite property, aberty and the 
lives of those Indians who live within their territory. It is admitted 
by the Indian CSvil Service and it was admitted by Mr. Thompson him- 
self, who was the prime mover in this Bill, that,^ 

** There is a good deal of oppression and misrule in some of the 
Indian States.” 


That misrule and oppression is under a eystem of Government 
which is absolute in oounteies where the subjects have no rights and 
publicity is the only cheek. That view was expressed in the sa m e 
Debate by one of the Prinbes or agents of the Princes u foUowi : 

** Thoufld^ in some iaolated places there may have^ been^ some flaw 
in their administrations, the dfauef himself considers his subjects as hie 

own chUdren.” . , . . • 

So did Honiy VH! and Louis XIV. That it tke rum talm hf 
the princes, and the apologists and supporters of the pnuM in Inm. 
iSey idle ahnoat exacw tne same idea of their duties to their su^eeto 
as was taken by the great kings of the part in this ooun^. m arm 
to viamdiee the oonditiona in those oountries, wecan look.ba«p«etw 
•ecurately at the state of Prance before the Kench ^volutem m 
arder to understand the conditions that exist. When I was over iii 


a 
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India I heard a good deal about the condition of these native States, 
and I remember one Governor explaining to me that by dint of gneat 
pimiire he had managed to restrain one of these native rulers srho 
Had been going in for brutal forms of torture, and he said; he had 
only restrained him, and had not managed to change the systeoau 
Therefore, there is certainly real cause tor anxiety if we taJce our 
sesponsibiiities* to these people seriously. The old check upon auto- 
cratic abuse in India has gone. If in the old days any ruler abused 
his position his subjects always had the right and power of rebellion, 
and they could put him off his throne. Now any step of that kind 
is impossible because tneir thrones are supported by British bayonets, 
and we have the responsibility of supporting bad rulers as well as good. 

Sir CHABL'ES OMAN: — We remove them sometimes. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD: — was coming to that point. One check 
we preserve is the position of the Residents at the Court, who can 
leport if things are too bad, and then you get them removed. The 
TOsition of the Residents in these Courts is an extremely difficult one. 
He knows intimately the Chief. He receives every sort of token of 
friendship at these Courts. He hunts with the Rajah. His whole 
life is bound up with the life of the Rajah. Very often the Resident 
knows perfectly well that it is his business to keep things moving 
smoothly, so that there shall be no scandal and no public criticism of 
what goes on. His business is principally to have no history rather 
than definitely to look after the interests of the subjects of the native 
State. Indeed^ his position is more that of keeping the peace between 
the British Raf and that native Rajah than looking after and protect- 
ing the subject of the native Ra|ah, so that the Resident is not a 
very reliable protection for the native in these States. Indeed, it must 
h% obvious that, as in other parts of the world, the best, and, indeed, 
the only, safeguard against oppression is publicity. The fear of pub- 
Kcity, the possibility of publicity, and the knowledge that what is 
done may find its way into the VteBBj and so to the ears of either the 
'Ziegislative Assembly at Delhi or of the British public is and has always 
been realised to be the most efficient check upon any oppression, 
'llat being so,, there has been a constant effort to keep that safety 
Vdve womng, and there has been a constant effort on the part of 
I^B^e who benefitted by the autocracy to get that safety volve closed. 

In the period 1823 to 1835 there was a time when we had rules 
Which prevented any native newspaper or any native outside the 
native State from criticising safelv the action of the rulers inside 
yfbubm States. .Thoee^ roles were finally repealed under conditions, 
Weoording to Sir William Vincent, that even such a stalwart conserva- 

as* Mr. flMmpoon would scarcely think of defending those rules 
now in this or any other Council, fiiese rules were repealed in 1835, 
iiid fkum 1885 to 1910 there was ho uuestidn whatever of penalising 
hewspapCrs in BHtidi India for publuuiing criticism of what went on 
inside the native States. But in 1910 the Press Act was passed, and 
I am always to thiiik that it was opposed in this Houi^ by Mr. 

Sardie and myself . We were almoet alone in this House amnst 
:#fit repressive Le^datioB. It was passed then, and we shall be 
mUM for the repeal of iniquitous measure. The freedom of 
Oe Preis has been tu safbjg^^ of mh country just as in India. Tha 
'"Wnm Act was repealed becaiss we turned over a new leaf in our 
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relatilW with India. The Beforma came^ and the Govarnineiit of < 
India ^ was pai^ inaugurating, as we hoped, a pmod of ocH^pera.^ 
tion tNMlwaen India and Jtngiand. When that Act was passed it was ^ 
realised! not only here in the India Olhce, but also in India, that the 
time had come to repeal the Press Act also. They appointed a Opm- 
mittee to consider whether the Act could safely be repealed. 
Committee took evidence on this yery quiit^bn of whether it was si^e 
to repeal the Press Act so far as the interests of native princes wim 
concerned. They took the evidence of the officer concerned, and tha 
officer concerned, Mr. Rushbrook Williams, said: 

** I have not come across anything which, in its substance, went 
beyond the grounds of legitimate criticism.” 

The Pbbss Act Committee. 

That was the official attitude of the official concerned. On the 
Press Act Committee sat not only the Law Member but Sir William 
Vincent himself, the Home Member, than whom no name has had 
more to do with the administration of India during the last 15 years. 
That Committee unanimously came to the conclusion not only that 
the Press Act could be repealed so far as British India was concerned, 
but that no steps need any longer be taken to protect the interei^ 
of the native princes from criticism in the British India newspapers* 
That was how matters stood after the Press Act Committee had re« 
ported. But a change has come over India again. Parallel and almost 
simultaneously with the change from. Mr. Montagu to the Noble Lo^ 
who now presides over the India Office there has come a change in 
India. Sir William Vincent is no longer the power behind the throne. 
His place has been taken by Mr. J. P. Thompson. The change came ^ 
just at the moment when this question was being considered. Mr. 
Thompson was acting Political Secretary. I am afraid that he may 
be now tiie real genuine Political Secretary. The idea of removing 
the Press Act from the princes was immediately^ reconsidered. The 
first step was to ask the views of all the local legislatures, and of the* 
nine lo<M legislatures who were consulted in the matter it is interest- 
ing to see that they got support for their new policy of preserving the 
censorship only from the executives of the Punjab, the United Fro- 
unces, and, I think, Madras. They got no support whatever from 
the grant Province of Bengal, presided over by Lord Lytton, and 
they got no support from the C^tral Provinces, under whose aegm 
Oome most of these native rulers. Nor did they get support from Sir ^ 
George Lloyd, the Governor of Bombay, who in his area had perham 
the most important of these native rulers*. The support of the Punjab 
and the United Provinces however, was enonsh to go on ^ with. The 
G^rnment of India, face to <faoe with the Gandhi agitation, wwted 
friends, ^e alternative was to make frien^ with the people or 
friends wift the princes. They chose the princes. In fact, biureau- 
cracy and autocracy came together to support each other against demo^ 
cracy—% thing which has often been done before. This u vlmt Mr. 
Thompson savs on the situation, and it exactly illustrates the new 
orientation o^ the Government in India. 

Native States have interpreted their obligations to us to raclude 
protection lor the British Government against what we may cell sedi^ 
tious attacks. If one of these States comes to ns and luks ns how Wt ' 
have interpreted our obligations, what answer do. we give?” 
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In other wnrdi, if Bome mffiian robe and tortares nw anemiee 
are honnd to tortnre and rob their en^iee. Is that the arsamentf 
If y as Jhas happened over and over again, they dei>rive the faniUee 
jof a^tatoim of their property, are we to adopt a similar method af 
dealutg with the people who criticise the Indian Prince H 

Sir F. BANBURY:— Who says so? 

Colonel WEDGWOOD: — Thompson suggested that as these 
SMes have interpreted their oUigations to ns to indnde tliafi eerC of 
thiii^ we to reciprocate and deal with thmr interests in the 

eaaie way« 

Mr. G WYNNE : — ^The hen. and gallant Gentleinaa said jnet sow 
tliat this KH was carried throng by Mr. Thompeoa. He ie Miealie 
ineoenrate. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD: — I never aaii anytiiing of the eort. I 
eeid that Mr. TUmpson had taken tibe plaoe at Sir William Yineeat 
ae the power hehihd the Throws in IniiBa. 

5It. QWmSE : — The hon. and gallant Gentleman eaid that this 

synchronieed wiik the departure of Sir William Vincent. 


Colonel WEDGWOOD : --Of oonrse, nobody reading One eonM 
mippose that Sir Wiliiasn ^noeht hiul gone. The whdie point is that 
Sir William Vinoent, who is a Craservative influence with a eonnd, 
democratio English instiiict behind him, hae bemi replaced in ilm 
ChivernttMMit of India by Mr. Hiompson. Indeed, the whole of theee 
debates it really one long struggle between Mr. Thompson and Sir 
Williain Vincent. But, having decided that it wae onr datf to scrap 
tim recommendations of the Preei Act Committee and oomo to ue 
reeene of the Princes, the Government of India discovered that they 
owe under a pledge and bound in hononr to the Princes to snpport 
tiiain and that no other course wae open to them. (Hon. Mmnbm: 
*^Hfear, hear I”) I tboufdit tiiat remark would be cheered, but, if 
that was felt, why did the Press Act Committee, with the Law Member 
aad< the Home Member upon it, not report in that sense? If that 
before, how is it that before 1910 when these pledges whichi 
Ininp heen going on for 100 years were perfectly well known, no at- 
teoi^ was made to carry them out, and how is it, when they ooneolted 
liii; 1^^ that it was not suggest^ that there was a 

What was the point of oonsnlting anybody if the Government 
bound in hononr to do the thing in any case? If you come to 
jr the pledges themselves, what sort of pledges are they? This ie 
of the pledges, as given by Mr. Thompson. I cannot discover 
Treaty nmn which he quotes, thonfdi I suppose he is quoting from 

*'We are ts%ermit no diminution of the honour and reputation 
of the Malmrajah at the hands of others.” 

Beally, if we are going to take on that sort of job; we shall have 
work ent out. So far ae I can eee from the Treatiee that are 
iSie heel lUsItfleMion lor ^ attitude of tbs Government ie ee 
It ia a sort of bommah Ism CIaueo, .wliidi ooonss in a groat 
oltheTrwtfis: 
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. Mfi p a . Huit mm mam to treit ISaeir cmoIm ther 
0 ir 6 iiP M| i ^ ii i is it p<HMilfe that hoa. MnSra^iii 

j.fially «piiio» lMt«L 'wMeh is «ort extniM Claufle i& ai^ of thtio 
Tiaatiw, to he Ooverameiit at this time to ^ 

yeiit crsti 0 is]ii in British Indisjo >'jaeeRS{Mipeis of what ffms on in 
native StofeesP It was on the staem^ of these Traalaes that wo read: 

We, the Indian Gkiveriiment; have dee|ds^ that we are bound, 
in hoaoiir to afford the Princes the same smasure of protectaon aa 
tboy prenottst^ enjoyed under the Press Act*** 

That is duriw the 12 years. The pledi^e. which was unrealised 12 
years ago anijl wmch was unheard irf, is now to be binding, not only 
on the Oovtonment of India, bat upon this House. I say that the 
only term that can be apj^ied to such an ergnment is that it is arrant 
bombiig, and they Imow it. What we want to know in this House is; 
how far the Home Government has been responsible for this change 
of front. Above ell, seeing that we have had ao many papeSrs published 
on this qneation, may we also have mblished the private tel^ama 
whid constitute so large a part of Indiaii administration? It is wdl 
kmiwn that the pnblic tdegrams between India and the Government of 
India here are few, whmreas the private teh^am constitates a very 
large proportion of the direction of the Indian Government. Can we 
have the^; published, so aa to see how far this new hmvei^ came 
frpm this end and how far it was inspired by the Viceroy or Mr. 
Thompson? That being the ease» the Indian Government having 
diangM its mind, it introduced this Bill. It brought it into the 
Legislative Assembly at Delhi and that Assembly turned it down by 
45 votes to 41. It was brought in under the 10 minutes, rule, ^ there 
was very little discussion m>on it, and it was rejected. The rejection 
was felt to be a slur on the Government. Consequently the Measure was 
introduced into the Council of State, where they have an official 
majority, and there it was carried throufdi without a Division and 
without allowing a single Amendinent. The Bill under these circnm- 
stances comes to us for consideration. 

Sir John HBWETT; Many I point but there is no such, thing as 
an official majori^? 

Mr. SPEAKER:— It is usual^ when an Hon. Member desires to^ 
correct another Hon. Member who is speaking, to ask the leave m 
that Hon. Member to intervene. 

(^onel WEDGWOOD:— I am obliged to the Gentleman for 
his interruption. I should have said an official and nontinatod; 
majority. None the less, the Bill was carried though the Council 
State, and no one was allowed to amend it. Now it rames before tw 
House for consideration. I want the House to apprwiato tho wordij® 
of one Clause, which is to ttie effect that whoever print* any docawM 
which is intended to excite disaffection — and disaffectami includm 
loydty and all violence — ^whoever prints any^ document intended to 
excite disaffection towards any Prince or Chief or Goveran^t rtmll 
je punishable with five years imprisonment, or fine, or both. Tnat, 
* K^tggest, is a very stiff Clause. 

. Hi* imDEB-gBGRETABY or STAIJB FOR INDIA:— TOT ^ 
fien. Md 'gallaiBt Oentieman read the remainder of the Clause.? 
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Ctoloiirt (2) I suppoM tbe NoUe Lord 

wlmuBm* From tha^ one U to understand you can eipress disapproba- 
tion quite safely it you can express it without exciting contempt or 
disaffection. How difficult it would be for an editor to draw a line 
between irii^t criticism and wrong criticism. 

Earl WINTERTON : Will the hon. and gallant Gentleman read 
the whole bf ,the sub-sectionf 

Colonel WEDGWOOD : — You can read it yourself^ but I will do so, 
It runs: 

** No person shall be deemed to commit an offence under this 
Section in respect of any book, newspaper or other document which, 
without exciting or being intended to excite hatred, contempt or dis- 
affection, contains commento expressing disapprobation of the Mea- 
suies of any such Prince, Chief, Gbvemment or Administration as 
aforesaid with a view to obtain their alteration by lawful means, or 
disapprobation of the administrative or other action of any such 
Prince, Chiefs Government or Administration.” 

What is meant by ” alteration by lawful means ”P There are no 
Legislative Assemblies, and no lawful means. What does the Noble 
Lord mean by ” lawful means”? Th#^^o are no means whatever for 
the subjects of these States to secure any alteration in the law. They 
have no representation. 

Sir CHARLES OMAN: ^ — ^They have representative Governments 
in the case of Mysore and Bikanir. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD: — ^If they were all like Mysore, possibly 
there would be no opposition to this Bill. Mysore has better education 
than British India. If Hon. Members think it easy to criticise with- 
out exciting enmity, I wish they would try it in a Conservative news- 
paper without inciting enmity against the Labour Party. How much 
more difficult it is for the Indian to do thkt can be judged from the 
Viceroy’s own description. In the last year he has found no less than 
170 cases of hostile criticism in the Indian Press. Yet the Press Act 
has only b^n used in three cases. Therefore, according to the Viceroy, 
in his estimation this new legislation is going to stop 167 cases of 
hostile criticism which it was not proposed to proceed against under 
the old Act. Again, under the old Press Ac{, you could be warned and 
your deposit confiscated. Under this new Act you go to prison for five 
years. There is no warning, no notification, no confiscation ; you just 
go to prison. I should like the House to understand this beautiful 
touchy which even 1 did not appreciate before, that is, even if your 
criticism is based on fact, if you are merely detailing the 
tnith, ^ thul does not ilter the fact that you are inciting 
to seditioil. The truth of your accusation is no defence against a 
charge of sedition. I think wf in this country may legitimately, in 
accoirdanoe with our best traditions, turn down any such legislation. 

. i..l should like to give one or two examples whieh were quoted in 
support of this Act. No doubt the speaker who used them chose the 
most terrible examples he could find. Here is one of them. An Indian 
raler is given a year’'f . notice that if he does not set up responsible 
Gdvenunent he will be ejjected. Is not that terrible P Another M n 
warning to, ** the 700 odd gilded puppets in India to put their houses 
in order, to liberalise their administration, lest the flame of the 
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|Kq)td»r .movement s^nld gut the old and moth-eaten fabric of 
genotfi but autocratic rule in India.” 

1^ it worth five years’ imprisonment to talk in that wayP If these 
are the most hombie examples of criticism that could be found. I 
think we should be hardly justified in upsetting all our best traditions 
in oMer to pw legislation such as this. Thhr? was on the Council in 
the. debate which took place one speaker who got up and stated the 
ordinary view of the ordinary English gentleman. But that man was 
not an Englishman I am sorry to say. He was a Madrasi— Mr. Ranga- 
swamlAiyangar — ^and he summed up his position thus: 

This Bill presupposes that the Press is always in the wrong and 

that the Princes are always in the right 

A good Administration does not require a Bill of this sort: a bad 
ruler with a bad Administration does not deserve to have a Bill of 
this sort. The only existing check upon an autocratic ruler is this 
public criticism.” 


Unfortunately^ this gentleman did not find a seconder, but I be- 
lieve he was speaking the voice of the ordinary avera^ decent Eng- 
lishman much better than the official members of the Council did. 1 
1 can only regret that that view was not expressed as it should have 
been by English democrats, and that it should have been left to the 
Labour party in this House to back up the sentiments which should 
guide our administration in India. But our administration in India 
has changed, and is changing. 


** Unity and concord ” : — says Mr. Thompwn ” are the things^ 
the great qualities at which we have got to aim.” 

Tes, unity of the bureaucrats and autocrats. [An Hon. Member : 
“ The fighting races.”] Yes, the fighting races of the Punjab. Sure- 
ly it is possible to bring the Council of State to see rearon without 
quite so much hypocrisy. The statement of Mr. Thompson is that th^ 
are merely making illegal in India that which is already illegal in 
England. Did we know that before? Are we here bound by such a 
law to prevent us criticising what goes on in France, or Germany, or 
America? If so, there is going to be a bad time for some one. What 
offends most is the argument used again and again that because tM 
Princes lent their Imperial Service troops during the W*-r, we mim 
now assist them to retain their autocratic rule over the P®opl® 
did the fighting. Let me give the exact quotation from Mr. Thompson s 
speech. 

At the same time the Gk)vernment of India and the pwpte of 
India have received such loyal help from the Princes during the War 
that it is our duty to do what we can to protect them.” 

Really it was not the Princes of India who wved this c^ntiy in 
the War, but the men who did the fighting. The men who, amia 
appalling conditions all over the world, suffered and laid down thcor 
lives, are the people to whom we should be grateful in India. 

Sir FREDERICK BANBURY;— Did not the Princes suffer any 
losaes? 


. Colracl WEDGWOOD Not one of them tree even wounded, hnt 
Gie OMunen neoide lort hundiede of tiionsamb. And tte ocmw 
i « flood deol more. Hon. Members who taim roofl 
' will know ^ conditions nndmr whudi «Hi7 




tis of 
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died m M ai^d f sagr tlittt l^Wit^ic 

action of the Princes and people of India in the War as to M 
ler^sadrificing the interests of the peopk of India tb %te of 

India^^t-^--: 


^ f ^tWTNNE :^--They wre from NatiVe Stites. 

V WlJbGWOOP : — They' were Imperial Service troops from 

ij^e ilf^ve.. S^tes• 

^ ' Offload SIB CHARLES TATE : — Considering all thkt the Princes 
lost in the War^ the hon. and gallant Member^s statement is i inost 
jdi^raceful one. , . ^ ^ 

Mr. SPEAKER: — I think the hon. and gallant Member for New- 
bastle nnder-Lyme mi^t be allowed to continue his spe^h without 
Intmrinption^ Hon. Members will have their opportunity of replying. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD — The subjects of the Native States are 
our responsibility all the more because they took part in the War, 
and tite part they took in the War is used as an excuse and as a 
leason, apparently, by Mr. Thompson for sacrificing their interests to 
the intents of their rulere^their good rulers. Bikanir is quoted, 
bttt^a it to be imagined that the sort of things that go on in these 
tttinor Native States go on in Bikanir or BarodaP The best of the 
Indian Princes are Quoted, but let the worst be quoted^ because it is 
there that criticism is necessary, it is there that it is desirable that the 
light of publicity should snread — ^not in Sta^ which are well managed. 
HoiL ' Members know the Native Princes who caxne here^ but they are 
the civilised ones. It is not in fflieir States that the; difficulty arises; 
it is in : the little hill Stotes up beyond Simla, where there is not even 
a ’ mndciiit on the spot. Those are the plaCte. where the injustice 
and it is to protect the subjects of these States that we want 


the fact that the 
ieptivTng their subjects of 


mbtion. When T See Mr. Thompson 

i^rinoes helped in the War as a reason for _ 
ordinary opportunities of resistance to oppression, I think the limit 
tMn reached in hypocritical humbug. This is Mr. Thompson’s 
{leri^^tioii : 

Their troops and our troops have trodden many a march of 
glory side by side.”— 

Yes, they have — 

^and their dead and our dead have their rest together.” 

Yes, they have. 

” That is all. Nothing more. Lest we forget.” 


^ Mr. THpJiPsoN’s RBcoKi). 

^hope we shall not forget these people, and I hope that the 
l^plC j6jf Iiidia vdll not forget that sort of humbug. They know per- 
1^]^ ' ^botnpeon’j ^ and they will not fo;rget hifii. They 

are stm likely to for^t tpai,^^ this mometit we arc sacrificing their 
interests in the interbsts, really, of this qombine of . aul^ and 
ImredficriEgy Agaffist ^e peolule. The fact of the niatber m that we 
have taken the wrong turn in India. Two years ago we decided to 
tey aiMl:make thOrlndiairiNKipk our friends. ' Unfoi^natel^ 

liM^Non-co^}pemtion^lslaffil^ A^nd maderithe new 

terii cd.' the i lndiahi CMveimMentvjei^^ JnttCadi 

apRraftnt andi work t^^ nda! JDAwdicm the 
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oppositiim of the N4>]^-co<operatiqii moTement made that prooess di£|* 
cult, and gave that part of the administration in India which wae 
against the reforms their opportunity of attempting to put an ebd 
to those reforms. The strug^e with Gandhi, the struggle auth Noi^ 
co-operation,, became more and more difiiciUt^^ and the Government df 
India, instead of widening the scope of the reidrms, instead of trusting 
in democracy, turned round and attempted to ally themselves with the 
old-fashioned powers of the Princes of India. 

I do not i^nk that that move is likely to be successful. Some of 
the Princes of India, the best of them, are already giving some form 
of democratic government in their States. The Princes of India are 
most of them patriotic Indians who are as anxious of Indian rule 
in India as any other sort of Indians. Any attempt such as this to 
bind them to our chariot wheel will be resented as much by the Princes 
of India, the thinking ones, as by the people of India themselves. X 
am certain that, when this question comes to be re-judged, when tbo 
next step in democratic development in India takes place, the Princes 
of India and the people of India will be found working together for a 
democratic extension, and resenting the fact that this attempt has 
been made to separate them and create this quite unnecessary cleavage. 
I am certain too, that we on this side of the House are right in pro- 
testing against this change, that we are right in insisting that the 
best remedy is publicity, that the old English traditions are preferable 
to new'-f angled ones taken from the old charters of the autocracy, and 
that we are rii^t in asking this House to refuse its sanction to the 
action of the Viceroy in over-riding the Assembly of India, and in 
begging His Majesty to withhold his sanction to this Act. 

I understand that on these matters, while the Labour party is 
united, the Liberal party has not yet made up its mind, and it is to 
those Liberals who used to be my colleagues that I would address my 
concluding remarks. Surely those who have been civil servants iii 
Crow^n Colonies rather than in India must realise that the whole of 
British administration is at the turning point of the ways. Either 
we can go down the autocratic channel, and continue to maintain our 
dominion by force, by autocracy, by bureaucratic rule, or we can ta.ke 
the new road that has been pointed out to us lately opening up, as I 
think, a brighter future for the British Empire even than our history 
of the past has disclosed, leading to the democratic development 
throughout the Empire, of a large number of Dominions united in 
interest, united in sympathy, self-governing in fact. In that direction 
we may found a British Empire which wdll be the nucleus of a new 
world. Along the other road other States have attempted to travel 
in the past. The Roman Empire, the French Empire under Napoleon, 
the German Empire-^all those Empires of the past have^ attempted to 
cjontrol their domiiiions by force; Let the Liberals in this House show 
clearly that at tide turning point they wdsh the British Empire to 
matoh on the road to democracy, and get away from those old-world 
Empires that were based on force. 

SNELL :— I beg to second the motion. In doing so. I wiA 
earriewBly that ho" woW of hiine shall add to the diflSciilties and 
emharassihent of those who have the great responsibility of the wvr 
ornmeht of , India on Vheir hands. In any matter of mere adihinistra- 
^pn, where it wae ahuestion of the *mere adjiistmeiit of means to ep^ 
It ^ ^ the^^^^ of most Members of tjhis Hppse to 
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to those who are on the spot, who hare a closer knowledge of the 
difficulties that are to be met, their rei^ fullest support : but the Act 
which is before the House, and to which we are asked to give our 
assent, is not one 'dealing with a mere administrative matter, but 
deals with a matter of fundamex^ importance afiecting the general 
principles ot right and wrong, of human liberties, about which even 
those who have but a very limited expmenoe of India are perhaps as 
capable of jud^ng as may be the Viceroy himself. It is with this 
question of giving assent to a measure which very seriously limits 
human freedom that this House, as it seems to me, has to concern 
itself. We are asked to give assent to this Act, which imposes penal- 
ties upon Indian subjects for the expression of opinions which, however 
wrong they mi^ be, they hold sincerely; and, so far as I am concerned, 
I truib that the ds^ will never come when a measure of that kind will 
pass this House without being very seriously challenged. What does 
this Act really propose? It imposes a penalty of five years^ imprison- 
ment, with or without a fine, upon anyone who may — 

** Write, edit, print or publish any book, newspaper or document 
calculated to bring into hatred, or contempt, or to excite disaffection 
against Princes or CSiiefs of the Native States in India, or the Govern- 
ment or administration established in any such States.” 

Let the Honse notice the implication of the words used. A man 
is to be imprisoned, not because any words that he has written or 
printed or published have actuaUy caused riot or sabotage or revolu- 
tion. He is to be imprisoned, or may be imprisoned, for five years, 
on quite other ^pounds, namely, on the ground that the speculative 
mind of an official may think tnat his words might have caused dis- 
affection. He is to be judged before the results of what he has written 
have become known. I desire to ask, in all sincerity, who is to judge 
what words are likely to cause disaffection and what are not? Who 
is to judge which particular combination of words would have the 
results that are feared in this Act? More than that, who is wise 
enou^ and quite good enough to be the judge to sentence to five years’ 
imprisonment any man for the use of words the effect of which is at 
the time unknown? Then there is an additional difficulty. The judge 
who will be concerned will probably be a judge with a Western mind 
and training. He may, perhaps — ^I do not say that he would be, but 
he might, perhaps, be-^ little too sealous in seeking promotion; he 
might be incapable of making advance towards democracy. Now the 
movement has been reversed. Mr. Thompson is behind the Throne in 
the place of Sir William Vincent. Mr. Thompson was in times put 
the inspiration of Sir Midiael O’Dwyer. They know him in India. 
They know'^lihat Martial Law in the Punjab was largely carried on 
und^ his a^hninistration. It was that knowledge, and the pressure 
consequent)^ brought to bear on the Government of India that secured 
a transfnr of Mr. Thompson from the Punjab to Delhi. He 
promoted since he arrived in Delhi and I have no doubt he wiu he 
still further promoted. Snt I think that we in this oountrv may have 
something to say as to the promotion of this gentleman. If the Hon. 
Member wifl on& read Hbm debate thqy will see tlm awt of arf^e^ 
that were made witii dne aflowance for an embroidered Oriental style, 
he mis^ he ineapaMe. tae^ of discounting a great deal of vehemnt 
rhetom that is nsad Baat of Suea. My bon. and gatbsnt 
introdneiiig the Motion, gave an iftistrmtion or two of t^ ^"^ords ow* 
l^inad of and H weidd ba fair, as he said, to aasnme t&t of all the 
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expressSsas that hare been used, that most expressive have been 
chosen for the purpose of influencing this House. Let me take as an 
illustration the words. 

People will see to it that the present system of administration 
is smashed to pieces within five^ years.” 

That expression may seem reprehensible to those who have had 
direct contact with Indian Affairs, but to the judgment of this House 
I hope an expression ^of that kind will not be su^cient to justify giving 
any man five years’ imprisonment. I do^ not know what we should do 
in this country if we were all to be imprisoned for suggesting that the 
administration in power at present ought to be smaSied within five 
years. Many of us would hope that that end would be achieved in a 
great deal shorter time. Here is another quotation: 

An impatient new fiedged detective in search of sedition and ia 
worth no more than an ordinary detective who is a traitor.’^’ 

We have expressions against the Police in our own country, but 
those are never met with a repressive punishment of five years. May 
I repeat a quotation used by my hon. and gallant friend as showing 
what we caU an Eastern style : 

We call upon the 700 odd gilded puppets in India to put their 
houses in order, to liberalise their administration, lest the flames of 
the popular movement should gut the old and moth-eaten fabric of 
indigenous but autocratic rule in India.” 

Those are vehement words, but they mean very little when they 
are really examined, and certainly they are not wicked or dangeroua 
enough to justify any man being imprisoned for them. 

In my judgment, ix} pass an Act of this kind would be a real danger 
to our position in India, and would do a great deal more harm than it 
could possibly do good. It may ^ inferred, if this Act be passed, by 
the natives of India that the British Government has given up all hope 
or intention of endeavouring to rule India along the lines or develop* 
ing progressive Government, freedom, and so on. They may judge that 
quite well, and feel that the Government has determined to fall back 
upon a policy of force. I think I may say on behalf of everyone on 
these benches that in our judgment in the long run a rule cannot be 
based upon force. In the long run it must be based on good will pre- 
vailing between the two peoples. The way to promote good will, if that 
is the basis of just Government, is not by repressive Acts, not by limit- 
ing speech or writing, but rather by a kindly tolerance of differences of 
opinion that they may have about our rule. It may be possible to 
justify severe action in the case of rioting or sabotage or violent revo- 
lution, but it is not and never will, in my judgment, be justifiable that 
we should stifle free criticism of any Government in India or anywhere 
else. It seems to me Aat we are proposing in this Act to give the 
Princes of India a protection which is not given to the King Emperor 
fiunself, and it seems to me, too, that it is against the first principles 
of sound Ghivernment. It may be one of those dangerous steps, if we 
take it, from which we cannot possibly retreat. Theiw are steps that 
ye take in life that involve otner steps being taken in ron^uen^. 
I believe this Act is really against the foundation of our rule in India. 
« I understand the famous Proclamatioil issued in 1858, which was the 
Mama Oarta of Indian liberties, we undertook to concede the Mme 
rights and principles to the Indian people as to Bntish subjects born 
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dapifhere. I^t meiwis that, in the fundamental pfrinciplefB of Govern- 
mehi the^ are entitled, as far as is possible^ to the same liberties and 
privileges as ourselves, and our own experience has been that it is 
never safe, never wiim^ and scaipely ever right to attempt to interfere 
with the free exprestton of opinion, because in the end you do not 
suppress it, you merely drive it underground to work in subterranean 
wayb what ought to be above ground and before the eyes of all men. 

It would seem, too^ that the Government is (growing nervous above 
the general unrest which is taking place in India and elsewhere, and 
that unrest needs to be dealt with with infinite patience and with a 
gr^t deal of care. The Indian, for example, sees himself excluded in 
mite of the Proclamation of 1858, from other parts of the British 
Empire, from Australia, New island and Africa, whilst at the same 
time people ^from these Colonies seem to have free access to India. 
^e» we have to remember that the symptom of unrest which we see 
in India is general throughout the East. The East is awakening from 
her long sl^p, and in attempting to become articulate it uses futile 
and. fierce invective sometimes which does not merit, at all events, 
repressive Acts. I should say that the unrest in India is first of all 
hot a rea^ion specifically against British rule, but a reaction against 
Western civilisation as a whole due to a revival of race consciousness, 
and the way to deal with that awakening is to express a trust in the 
Indian people and to encourage them along the way to self-Govern- 
ment, paying little attention to specific and entirely futile outbreaks 
of the kind which have been recited to the House. 

Our experience in England through many centuries has been that 
fiberty pays best in the end and not repression. The only reprisal that 
you get from giving freedom is that of good-will. Therefore, in the 
interests of British civilisation and its rule in India, the right thing to 
do is to let the Indian x>eople alone, at any rate until they transgress 
much furUier than has been sugge^d in this House. I am one of 
those who believe ultimately in mat we call a British Commonwealth 
of Nations, a set of sister peoples, with ^ual privileges and respon- 
sibilities and eadh managing its own affairs, living contentedly under 
the gmmral principles of tro British Constitution, and I f^l that if 
we are to attain that desirable end one of the very worst things to do 
is to introduce repressive legislation such as has been suggested.^ Our 
hmtory in India nae not been without faults or free from incidents 
which many of us would deplore but, at any rate, I believe our rule 
on the whole has been for die good of the Indian people. Do not let 
us at this late Itomr in the SOth century do something which is nn- 
wortl^ of our record in India, and may, prejudioe British rule there 
in the future. 

Mr. ROBERTS: — ^I am sorrv that the House wears the 

oriffnary aspect, which it almost invatialMy wears, when Indian ones- 
thnis are beiiig discussed. Thia Motion proceeding from the Labour 
paarty and tim eruditioB of tiieir heoches mis evening shows the scanty 
wttmdbmce wUch, 1 unfoitumtdy, always prevails when Indian que^ 
tuMli are diaeasMdt (Hum Membm : And your party too 1”) 

whole. House deea not mvey in my view, suficient attention to wese 
ladiftii ^eitions, and tte party b no exomdbn. TheiM^ 

X do not find faidt' bon. and gsallant Friend the Mendw w 

Newcasth-under^’l^ Wedcwood) f<w drawing attentbB to 
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tliiu Ijlptlnw :8»Iu witUn hia. rigjtelw, for, th« wliole «! 

doott^pltr M u proindM ae upon the Table of thu Honae to am^' 
hen, piilwhww to iftfe uiy ^ueation in reference to them; But 

and c^allant Friend wiU allow me to say ttot w^! 
jimrdly a<^^dmg to the traditione of this House in his att^^^pst 

upon Jittdiap Civil $eryMts. The tradition of thu House is that we 
do not aUack and find fault with those ^who are doing their, duty to 
the Empire in ooo^tions which make it impossible for tbein to reply' 
to attackiB made on them. It may be that he may know, either from 
private information or published documents, that the personal 
of some of these gentlemen may differ from ours; but 1 think that it< 
would Ito better to confine our criticism to the Government which ia. 
responsible, and to the Viceroy whose action is called in question to<r. 
day, and not deal with men who bear the burden and heat of the .cUigr^ 
in the difficult conditions in India. 


Colonel WEDGWOOD: — That is a most excellent rule to keep so 
long as the civil servants keep it, but when a civil scff^" 
vant takes part in debate it is absolutely essential 
one should be able to deal with the remarks which he makes in 
debate. Otherwise we cannot form any judgment on the question at 
wue. This debate was carried on by Mr. Thompson, ana therefore 
it is impossible to deal with this subject without criticising Mr* 
Thompson’s view. 


Mr. HOBEBTS: — I think that the whole procedure from that 
point of view is yerjy difficult. We are not in a position to ooni|ider 
this Bill as though it were being introduced for the first time in thia 
House. In my view it would be more generous not .to attack men who 
cannot answer for themselves, but to deal with the arguments and not 
to have the personal note which my hon. and gallant Friend intro^ 
duced. But it is not really the question of this Bill which we have 
got to discuss this afternoon. That may be formally within the terms 
of this Motion, but what we have got to discuss is the action which 
has brou^t this Bill under the cognisance of the House. My hoh* and 
gallant Friend did not challenge the fact that the Governor-General 
IS acting within the limits on his undoubted powers. He is not acting 
in virtue of any antiquated, obsolete powers dug up from some musty 
armoury of prerc^tive. He is using a power deliberately oven oy 
this House not four years ago when the Government of India Act was 
passing thrdu^ this House. 

I was not in the House then, but my hon. Friend was. did 
not agree with the Bill entirely. He wished^ it to go much further, 
but in Ae final: summing up he waxed positively lyrical jn hw 
gratulatipns to Mr. Montagu for the conduct of this greu Act. Ha 
said th^ he. had never succeeded in carrying any of 


-.Ainu tlasre is^^H^^ Viceroy has u^d. 

ctf tiiia ti^wer.w^^ in the Mqntagu-Ohelmsfpra 

Anyone who iMkis hack to that Beport will see a paraii^aph 
anticipates exactly what has oocnired to-day, naine|y,^w the 
la^ Ahieii^ mikM Gtrow nnt or refuse to give liberty to in 


ftiif Tibcittsr W «i*ot policy which h* has adopted. That 
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power was ddiberatdtr granted. 1 had some pari, both in India and 
is ibsB oottntryp in tn6 discussions at the rezorm scheme^ but X do 
not know who invented this power^ X think that it would puzzle the 
author of those reiormsp which were the result of the zuost elaborate 
criticism and discussion by Xndian politicians and civil servants and 
tbe India OtficOp both in India and in this country, to know how any 
particular provision originated. 

Earl WINTERTON : — It was advised by the Joint Committee. 

Mr. ROBERTS: — ^As the Under-Secretary reminds me, it was ad- 
vised by the Joint Committee, and it was deliberately devised because 
in the circumstances which we had to envisage you could not get oii 
without this p^wer. Otherwise you led up to a constitutional deadlock 
out of wMch there was no possible issue except either the breakdown of 
the reforms or the shattering* of the authority of the Government of 
India. Xt was seen that it would be required in the working of these 
reforms that you should grant to the Viceroy of India not merely a 
veto on le^^ation which he might regard as harmful legislation but 
a positive power of carrying, by a process of certification, legislation 
wmch he thou£^t essential in the interests of India. My non. Friend 
^d not challenge the existence of that power. He moved many 
Amendments, but he did not propose any Amendment to cut this 
power out. He never divided the House against it. It was explained 
te him by Mr. Montagu, who said that in the reforms you were intro- 
ducing a change, you were abolishing what was known as the ofBicial 
block, and if the ofiScial block in the Legislative Council 
were abolished you must give the Viceroy and the Gover- 
nor-General the power of initiating legislation. My hon. 
Friend said, after that explanation, I quite agree that the 
Viceroy ought not to be deprived of the opportunity of passing le^s- 
lation which he thinks is essential for the 8afetY|(|if India or the British 
Empire.'^ He agrees. Therefore, so far as power is concerned, 
it is agreed that it is a recent power and tha»xt is the exercise of a 
power deliberately devised and intended to be u4bd. 

The only real question is whether this is an appropriate case for 
the use of the power. It, of course, should not be used recklessly or 
heecOeMBsly, but when you get the exercise of this power, an exceptional 
privilege put in the hands of the Viceroy, and when it comes up in 
this House for review, I am bound to say that the question is not 
entirely fresh, and we have to regard it from the stan^oint that we 
have entrusted the Viceroy with a special privilege ana power which 
in this particular cm he has thought fit to use. hon. Friend 
seemed to think that it marked a turning point, that the new Secretary 
of State for India had deviated from the policy which was pursued by 
Hr. Montaimf^ I do not know whether that is so but I certainly do not 
tiunk that in this particular case there is any evidence of any great 
deviatioii of policy. I am judging merely from the published docu- 
meiits. My hon. and gallant Friend should not overlook the fact that 
Mr. Hbntagu, as wdl as the present Secretary of State, thought that 
there was a real case to be met. He sent a telegram on 6th August, 
ISM: 

. ^ X undmEtand the oHe^on to Ihe retention of legal measures 

te tbc^medal protectfoa of jj^efs and Princes but 1 suggest that in 
yiow of the notormus fiiqnc3% of blackmail by disreputable papers. 
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and of tto history of the matter, yon should consider whether the pro- 
tection cS your Courts could not be afforded to those Princes in a 
manner that wouM not be negatived by their objection to appearing 
in Court.” 

Mr. Montagu laid great stress on the frequency of blackmail, 
be did seem to suggest to the Government ot India that there waa a 
ease which should met, ^ and the only question is whether it haa 
been met properly in this instance. We are dealing with a matter 
which is not often discussed in this House, namely, the relations of 
the Government of India to these Princes and Chiefs in India. There 
are many Members in this House who are, no doubt, intimately 
acquainted with the subject. I do not for a moment suggest that the 
House is not fully competent to express an opinion, but it is a matter 
which falls somewhat out of the ordinary purview of the House, and 
when the Viceroy corner forward and says that he is bound in honour 
and in justice to a particular course, when he certifies that a Measuxe is 
essential for the interests of India, I think we have to decide that it 
would have to be a very strong case indeed for the House of Commons 
to use its ultimate power of overriding such action. I entirely agree 
with the hon. Member who has just spoken, that it is not for me to 
suggest what the consequences of such a course would be, but it is 
open to anyone to imagine that they could not fail to be serious. 

One has to find whether there is or is not an arguable case for the 
Measure. If there is, and if the Viceroy has adopted this action in 
reference to it, it would be very unwise for the House of Commons 
to intervene and override his action. There is a fairly arguable case. 
The matter has been spoken of as thou^ the only point at issue was 
whether we should stifle criticism of the measures of these Princes. 
The hon. Member has ignored, though it turns up more than once ip 
the papers, that the offences against which this particular Act is 
levied are not merely political criticisms, but, to some extent at all 
events, blackmail. That is admitted; the existence of that practice 
is admitted by Mr. Montagu and also by a few Indian Members who 
spoke in the Debate. 

No one likes this kind of legislation, but there are safeguards in 
this Measure which were not in the Pr^ Act. I was very much sur- 
prised to hear my hon. and gallant Friend say that he preferred the 
action of Executive officers under the Press Act, with their premoni- 
tory warnings, to action throu^ the Courts under this Act. There 
aie very distinct and definite safeguards in the Act. It does not 
stifle criticism. The spoken word is not interfered with. So far as I 
can see, there is nothing in this Act which will prevent meeting bmng 
held up and down India denouncing the misdeeds and the miscondu^ 
of the Princes. It is only the written word which is ^tacked. 
Disapprobation of the political measures of these Princes does not 
fall within the purview of the Act. There are appeals to the HiA 
Court, and no prosecution can be entered upon except with the assent 
of the 6overnor-6eneral-in-Council. It is a better procure than the 
Press Act, which haa bwn in force up till now. But the real def ew 
cf it is this: One must remember that the temtones of the^ 
Princes, or at least the most important of them, are not technically, 
British territory at all. 
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I 4MMruh«Mr^.4^^ lie.lor.^M putgr iit,^ iray 

to its loajUoft of w toworaf lo^lia. 

ott« .tJM®o torrij^^ not, tl^ BritiahJ^apire 

at lul, and mthorto we naTe prooeeded on the principle of mutual 
abitention from interfering with each other’s domestic oonoerns. It 
iu^ be that abstention no longer be maintained. Xt mw be that 
eanaot keep these States any io^er in water-tight conj^artments. 
Haay'of tham are delightfol and picturesque survivals an obsolete 
fVdei whieh no ^ doubt B quite out of touch with modern ideas* The 
Ihrinoee absolute penKmal rule. The best of them will tell you 
itt' ai^ioerily that they hold their rule as a trust from God.. Not all 
of^Hiem, perhi^) live up to that ideal. I imagine that eyen the 
casual Tisitor, going to some of the most archaic and old-fashioned 
of these States, does not find much difiiculty in discerning beneath 
the snmoth surf aoe some of the leaven of unrest which is at work ail 
over thb East. But, even so, this movement of reform or unrest must 
come from the peoples of these States and should not be whipped 
u^ from outside. 

Interference, with the liberty of the Piess is, of course, unsuitable 
bw own miore progressive administration in British India. That 
iip a^ibed. But if you are going to leave these States to work out 
their own imlvation, if they diooae and the inhabitants of the State 
wish to maintain a s^tem of Government which we should not like, 
but which, after all, is the indigenous Indian system, then we cannot 
veiy well ezjpect that there wfll not be measures and proceedings 
whiob seem inoonflosteht with our ideas. But if you are to have 
personal goirernmeiit^ you must have, the incidents of personal govern- 
ment. , It is no use imagining that you can combine all the apparatus 
of a fuU self-governing democracy with the maintenance of some of 
these ancient and picturesque States. I think we should be well ad- 
vised to leave the States to work out their own salvation, and when 
their Princes and Chiefs ask unanimonsly tbfit there should be main- 
tained with additional safeguards, that were not in existence before, 
some protection, X think they have some claim on us. My hon. and 
gallant Friend made very light Indeed of their services during the 
War. That was not the view of himself or of this House during that 
time.. They Riive not inconsiderable^ materiaL They gave us, in 
addition, the great moral help of ^ir support at a critical moment 
in tibe War/ I think tl^ surprised foreign nations who did not 
appreciate the strength of our aiipeal. In these circumstances, while 
I ^ not object to the matter bmng brought to the attention of the 
Bouse of Ckmiinons, I do not tUnk we can ask the House to override 
hbe deliberate m^on of the Viceroy using powers which hove been 
di^bsNrfi^ entnisted to Hm, and I hope when my Hon. and gallant 
Md S atactiogf whieii ne will doubtless receive, from 
ife JOiito-S^stary for india* he w31 be able to see bib way to 
iditiitew thvJOs^ 

i Ifiive oH mny ooeastoiB entieimi the 
edmiwiSIr stfisn^ of itm ef India and of tiie Viceroy, I on 

iMppy it^ tbnBe>tlnt em tite pmsetit oeoaami t can tbemy for whst 
tte/m wortii^ supfioiii against motion. Hos. 

baa lost sst deosif appears 
t %;aorb cfqpriMbtf aa tha Bon* and giduMn 
for NeweasmHBiidia^%8ie {Colonel Wedigwmd)> ii ^ 
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Tbe fito gallmat gentbiMB called upon Iim 
the L$^al party to eapport his motion and he evident^ MpecSSIte 
Hon. Member for Derby would get up and curse this measurei inelead 
of wh^ the Hon. Member for Derby has blessed it and hae jhdeci& 
justified it to such an extent that rery little remains to be said^'te 
the way of argument against this motion. 1 was rather sony. 
not altcmtber svrorised to hear the Hon. and gi^ant Member fer^ 
Newcastfe-under-Tyme moving this matioi]^«.in the terms which M-emr.- 
ployed. I wish he had displayed the same^ moderation as waa showia 
by the seconder. However, those of us who have been forr Some tusiei; 
in this House do not take too seriously the enthusiastic attacks of the 
Hon. and gallant Member. I have heard him on many ooeasioas re* 
veiling ^ in being a rebel. ^ I remember one particular debate npoii 
India, in the course of which he said, one of the produst moments of 
his life was when Mr. Montagu compared him to Mr. Gandhi, and 
went on to say that Mr. Gandhi was regarded as a saint in India. ^ 
do not know whether the Hon. and gallant gentleman considered that 
we in this House thought the same of him. At any rate, I hope thr 
newer Members of the House will not take too seriously, coming fesm 
Ihe Hon. and gallant gentleman, what in most people woidd be a very ‘ 
unfortunate, if not disgraceful, attack on the Indian Princes. Thd- 
Hon. and gallant Member said this Bill did not deal with the Briiirii' 
subject but with the subjects of Native States. I think he is mis-» 
taken there. This is a Bill which does deal with British subjects iii 
British India and has nothing to do with Native States. He went mi < 
to say that before 1910 nothing whatever was done in regard to 
protection of the native Princes from attacks in the Press. If the 
ll^ite Paper be comet the Hon. and gallant Member is wrong, be*^^ 
cause according to it the Viceroy distin<^ly says : 

** Long prior to the passing of the Press Act, it had been found. 
necessary to take certain measures for the protection of the PrincaB.*’ 


Colonel WEDGWOOD: — ^He does not say that measures were, 
actually taken before them. 

Mr. GWTNNE: — I am quoting what the Viceroy himself says, 
and the Hon. and gallant Member will excuse me if I take the Viceroy’s 
word rather than his. The Viceroy says it wae found necessary te 
take measares. 


Colonel WEDGWOOD:— Th^ did tate them under the PM# 
Act, when it w iw fonnd neoeesary. . 

Mr. GWYNNB;— They had been taken before 1910. In 
the real point is this, that the Hon. and pliant Member has a gi it^ 
anoe in this partionlar ease against the Viown^ for ^ ving e » rtaaw 
his antiiori'ty. It is qnite dear, howerer, ■^t 
pected to nse the poww which had ^ jam re 

and gallant Memhw wffl see if he will read the finding of tin gout 
Gfeleot Oonuiiiitee. - ^ 4 . 

“ It ia not, however, within t^ scheme of th e Bffl to i ^n«ieo 


tbe AsMSibly mhjr have refused to vow, w ™ ^ 

£3 tJ!^SSr3 £ * 
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bctriimiiig that this power of the GoTernor-General-in-CoQiioil is real 
ana that it is meant to be used if and when neoessaiy.” 

It cannot be questioned thqt the Governor-General is acting within 
hk lights. It cannot be questioned that the Bill was almost passed 
without ^e necessity rising for the exercise of those powers. It was 
intoidaced under the ten minutes rule and was only <mfeated by four 
votes in the lower Assemblyi while it passed by an overwhelming 
minority in the upper House. The Mover of the Motion made a very 
unfair attack on Mr. Thompson. As a matter of fact, Mr. Thompson 
£d not speak at all when this Bill was first introduced in the lower 
Assembly, and when he did speak on the second occasion, he carried 
it with only one dissentient, showing at any rate what was thou^t 
by the people in India. 

Colonel WlSDGWOOD : — ^He never spoke in the Assembly at aU, 
but only in the Council of State. 

Mr. GWTNNE:— The hon. and gallant Member seemed to infer 
that Mr. Thompson was entirely responsible and put all the blame 
upon him. It seemed to me that the hon. and gallant Member tried 
to lead the House to believe that it was Mr. Thompson who moved 
the Bill under the ten minutes rule and failed. I agree with the last 
qiMker that the attack on Mr. Thompson was very unfortunate. 
This is really a jnatter in which the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State are entirmy^ and directly responsible, and if this Motion be 
p re s se d to a Division and carried it will be a Vote of Censure on the 
wivernment. What does the Mover of the Motion want? The main 
point in his speech was that he disliked the present system of Govern- 
ment in the native States. He referred to arbitrary rule and to the 
want of freedom which natives living under native Princes have to 
undergo. I am bound to say if I were given my choice, I would rather 
live under the beneficient rme of one of the native Princes, although 
it mig^t be an autocracy, than under the so-called democracy of Lenin 
susd Trotdky which the hon. and gallant Member so much admires. 

Mr. NEWBOLD: — So-calTed democracy” everywhere. 

Mr. 6WYNNE: — I think the hon. and gallant Member would 
fiave more freedom under a native Prince and more chance of retain- 
ing anything he has — especially his head. What does ^ he actually 
sumESstP He is perfectly entitled to say he does not like^ this old- 
fasKioned system, but does he suggest that we are to allow, in British 
Indlia, a propaganda to go on for the vilification of the Fences P 

Mr. NEWBOLD: — ^He suggested nothing of the sort. 

Mr. OWYNNE:— Then why does he try to prevent us from stop- 
l^ttg theee attacks being made on the Indian Princes. 

lb. NEWiPOLD : — ^It is all a parlour game. 

Mr. GWTNNE: — He suggests that we are in honour bound in 
this matter, but what exactly are the pledges which have been given 
to the ludnui PrincesP For the last hundred years they have b^n 
jpromieed that their rights shall be conserved. In Queen Victoria’s 
WM a Procbunatkm was issued which stated : 

^ .1* We diall respect the rights, dignity and honour of India’s 
^iaoM M onr turn.'* 
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In my former Proclamation 1 repeated the aesorance gi^a on 
many occasions by My Royal predecessor and Myself of My determi- 
nation to maintain unimpaired the privils^^ rij^ts and di giiiti«iff e| 
the Princes of India. The Princes may risjt assured that this pledge 
remains inviolate and inviolable.’’ 


Does anybody suggest, after that pledge, that we should allovr 
seditious attacks to be made on the ruling Princes of the native States 
from British India, and allow British India to be made a iumping-oC 
ground for such attacks. In view of that pledge, it would be posi- 
tivcdy intolerable to do so, and what misd^t be the result? The Ifover 
of the Motion wants tranquility and a new era in India. If m aso 
to allow sedition to be preached in tihe native States against our ndo 
in British India, will that bring about tranquility? Is that the way 
to inaugurate a new era? No, Sir, I tiiink it is perfectly clear^ ws 
are bound to support the Prinoes, more especially when we consider 
what they have done for us. The hon. and gallant Member for New- 
osstle-under-Tyne tried to make a point against the Indian Princes 
in regard to what they had done during War. He said it was 
really the me];^ of India and not the Princes who rendered us aid, 
and he tried to hold the Prinoes up to ridicule. But, after all, the 
people whom he is supporting now are the agitators who took no part 
whatever in the War. When the people and the Princes were helpii^ 
this country in the War, the agitators were preaching sedition, and it 
is those people whom the hon. and gallant Member now favours. It 
is to those p^ple he wishes to give a free field and n free hand to » 
on with their pernicious programme, disregarding the loyal^ and 
the help which the Princes gave us at that time. I hope I shall not 
be out of order in pointing out to^ the House the great assistoim 
which we received from the ruling Prinoes in India. The Mover of the 
Motion said he did not refer to two or three of the States, that some 
of them were enlightened, and he was only dealing with the small one^ 
But let me point out that even the bigger ones^ have been attackra 
freely and seriously. There are 27 States in India, and I will not be 
expected to go through the whole list. 


Colonel WEDGWOOD:— There are 700. 

Mr. GWYNNE:— There are 27 States which maintain Impmid 
Service troops, and it is those to which I refer. These States 
all their troops at our disposal, and not only that, but increased 
number of their troops in order to help us. Further, we received 
countless gifts from the ruling Chiefs. The personal 
to £2,600,000. His Highness the Niaam of Hy^rabad paid £^,0W 
a month towards general war expenditure from Septmm, 1914, ana 
afterwards made a special gift of £100,000 for anti-ratoanne 
poses. Early in the War His Highness the Maharaja ^ Mye^ 

4 gift of £388,000, which was increased in 1917 to £400,000. 

•fclunr cram aersi 


^ wuavu worn — 

tept up iMNpital ahipB, tlwy g»T® ho«pitol«, 

steff motor eon, they oontnboted to ^ MuMrtryrf IS—** 
and m.every way tiiat ponibly eonH theyJwJp^* ***!^ 
Bfm aant £100,000 to the Admiral^ for the anti-eabaiyy 
•»d tiwM an tha people whom we are to allow bow, ifAehomaM 
■rilwrt Menhar haeMe way, to be rilified edule the a^tetem aw ta 


mo r: ^ T JMM^ : [H » Comb. 

» 1 ui enfy too dolig^ted tkat Ae Viceroy 
kas Aown that he means to deal a little less tenderly ' with these 
jagitaton. ;iiready« einoe Sm action was tsken with regard to Oandhi, 
weihave had more, peace and traaqni^ty in India, and if such a course 
iMid imen /pisw have: been much better, but now 

hhiit' jwe' are agoing to. show that we intend to govern and to back up 
the 6oYernmene of India, do not let us be turned from that path. 
1^ 118 ^ si^pport them in every way if they are going to show more 
strength, and 1 for one am very glad to think 
t^at there is going to be a change, and that it is much more likely to 
Iwjhig about tran^uili^^ 

‘ Hr. SAElLATVALA: — suppose I shall be pardoned for saying 
that 1 cannot tear myself aWay from the feeling that we are conduct- 
ing a meek Debate, with a foregone condusion. 1 want all my col- 
leagues here to-night to r^ember that for these few hours they are 
not Ae same Parliament which they imagine they are, and which they 
were up to 4 o’clock this afternoon. Up till 4 o’clock this was a Par- 
liament' that believed in the representation of the people in the 
auprdne rig^t, above the Sovereign right, of the elected representa- 
tives of the people. After 4 o’clock, Parliament has reversed its 
engines, and it believes in a dictatorship over a foreign people through 
a man whom they have sent out and in whose selection 300,000,000 of 
j^ple had no voice whatever. The Parliament which here wants to 
0VW speed and growth to democratic institutions, desires to extend 
the fraixehise, and pretends to give further and further rights to the 
enfranchised people, is at the same time spreading itself over thou* 
Vsaiids and thousands of more Iniles further away in other parts of the 
%orld, where this very Psrliament demands that the people of those 
co unt ries shall have no voice in the administration and governing of 
tlMdr affairs. This Parliament, as it now considers the Bill, is not the 
advocate of the right of the representation of the people, but of the 
dictatorship of somebody outside to other peoples of the world, and 
this is an entirely different Assembly. 

, .^[liere is a danger in this sort of Debate having, perhaps, a mis- 
l^aing effect. By our very effort to save the Government from rush- 
ing into a mad we are liable here on the Labour Benches to be 
surreptitiously drawn into an Imperial policy, as if we wanted Im- 
penaikm to bo run more oorvectly than they desire, but though there 
IS eueh n danger^ there is no reality in it. The Labour party is asking 
the Government not te do something ridiculous and silly, which would 
betray their own- aims andr efforts, but by so doing it does not give 
a . pledge to tlm other side tSat the ^Labour party desires a more correct 
form of Imimialism to be ? /observed than the Government desire. 
I' t^ere K also a danger, on the pkrt of our Indian friends that, by this 
.ksnd of;, struggle, , thia< kk^ of % tug^f^wa with the Imperialist, 

Joiwigii^ ddifoiuat[ng> eie^itacitly a^ the iright of 

oQUntiyKtd s^d a^Vibetloy at;all. That is not tiie position from 
fKUut (rfi not^want to be snared into the 

Jmeii tmpprkiim widchr sitiniitberW^^ world, baimng the 

have passed to the winds, 
the Liberal party, are 

fiQimiibr JtssoeiMing then^^ so fair as we have 

mmA iihiBmilgea^ sdslL to have, on snch Zmperitd 



IbI 

thin 8hittii''in'‘'tyB''']^inhi/’-4l^ nftn 

bidt it ito grotip ttf Gthkbrtntvm ii^ 

libetlA illiMf 'lxll^ ri^ df tKb doiiiiM^ 

and l3dft^¥toliyDai6iit id^^ztAoitiiig and domnaUng: ot tiountlm 
tb^t flo ftgt b^ng t6 tbenii i^a tiiat nerl^ aent forth men hare lid 
thAt cSbniitry to disturb tibem at all; and^oMosed to tiiem there is 
oidy one group that does not beliere in suibh tmpcinidist domination, 
bitt belioves in the 66-operation nf ifl; nations on toms of equality add 

equl ri^tii. 

The real di^ulty with regard to the Viceroy’s position , arises from 
ithe system whuA he has got to maintain. A^r the War the whole 
of the world, civilised as far as you may call yoursdves, or undvihsed 
as far as others may tlunk, has oome to realise that political Iin- 
perialism is mere barbarity, however nicely you put it. The worM 
has also come to reidiee: that no country and no nation can now Uve 
at peace and in prosperity by crushing other nations economically. If 
there was no Viceroy in India to represent this political dondnatien 
of Britain, but if there was dossens of Britishers to represent ^ 
fraternal oo-operation the working dasses of Britain, this Bill and 
this question , and this Debate would not have arisen at all, and die 
reiralt would have been far better than that at which the (Jovemment 
or tihe present Viceroy may be aiming. I myself realise the position. 
You sera out a Viceroy, and you tell three hundred miUiohs of people 
that they have got n^hing to do in selecting the he^ of their ad- 
ministration. You have .only to send out a certain person for a 
number of years to rule over die people, not to consult them, not to 
serve-^ta ^govera them ip t£e interests that are not known to the 
peopla as the people’s interest. I quite imagine that the Viceroy 
should JOfim than once run away widi the idea that he can only be 
doing his du^ to the Mother Country whenever he defies, the wishes 
of the people in whose midst he has got to live his life. That bdng 
the pontxon, the Viceroy runs to this House and^ asks that we diould 
back h^ up, and in order to preserve Imperialism as such, you are 
going to back him up. 


May I ask this House to consider the effects upon the sections of 
the Indian population? The new Act dared to enfranchise 6 per cent, 
of the population of India, most of whom laughed at the artificial rig^ 
of franchue to them by a foreign dominator, and 85 per oeniL 

of those who were siven that franddse scorned it, and said they wouM 
have nothing to do with it. As the balance, there is itwt 1 per Mnt. 
of the pppumtion of India that is hanging on to the Viceroy and ms 
Councils . and is; keeping, faith in British., administration as' it now 
^nda^ It m ena per oent^, but I taiow. :^e men and-thu women tiiat 
in it. 1*1^ am npr^ an«rykody^».oo;«pet«*w* thccr nw 
«»n utd go^ women, and 'they dcaerTe trail nf. wybody’e oiwidffatiM, 
li«it= wanti ilia.^!Qovwiu9ant^, re«^ t^t ham » 

Mt. .iro)aio(taer^ to 4 emp iuth in to^sh inatitelwm, ^*“^***3f 
:to eoma ftmraid to ba<^ ap tjha Vioaray and the ^mtiiih^Ooanoil■':am 
w Biitiah mote of adminiateiiiig tha ooontry^. . r 

2 ’ at. ftPEMMftVwqte k not tte oematon w whkh tg 
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Mr, SAELATVALA: — was goiag to make the point, Mr. 
Speaker, of drawing the attention of the Government, to the people 
whom they are hurting by rejecting the Motion of the Labour party. 
The people who are now protesting against tiie Viceroy’s action, and 
the people whom the Labour Party is now trying to back up, are the 
people who .have dared to become the laughing stock of 99 per cent, 
of ^ir own oounl^men in their effort to stand by the British instil 
tuti^ and the Viceroy and tbe^ Government here are now throwing 
them over. They are telling these people that there is no reality in 
the Councils, that they have believed in something that was a sham, 
and th^ are further telling these people, who the other day sent in 
a petition which was duly sent forward askii^ this House to consider 
their position, that this House does not exist in reality as a pro- 
tector of representotion and' popular freedom. This will be the effect 
if the Government persist in their policy and do not take the warning 
that is offered to them from these Labour Benches. 


The action of the Viceroy has another side, which I will ask the 
Government to bear in mind, and that is this: — ^The people of India 
do not believe that tba Vireiw is taking this measure for the protec- 
tion of the Princes as such, the people of India know that. Up to the 
end of the /eign of Lord Curaon, the Princes of India were driven 
by a whip by the Viceroys of India, and it was the 
Indian papers and the Indian public organisations that were always 
protecting them and protesting against the action of the Government. 
The people of India have now begun to believe — ^th^ may be right or 
they may be wrong — ^that the Government are now adopting a policy 
of qnietly influencing, and even, where possible, of indirmly coercing, 
the Indian Princes to maintain a very reactionary policy in the Native 
States, and that the Government of India are now at the back of what 
is known in India as Imperialism, which is being exposed by honest 
criticism in the Indian Press, on which account they are out to pass 
this Act over the heads of the people of India. It was said by Mem- 
bers on both sides in the Debate that there is a pledge. Who gave the 
pledge? The Viceroy, whom the people had never elected. He gave 
the pledge, and he wants the representatives of the people to stand 
by his pledge. That is the unnatural position of Imperialism. There 
is no constitutional position in such a pledge, and there is no obliga- 
tion on the people of India to maintain such a pledge. They are not 
parties to it. 


The representatives of the Government in justifying tte action 
of the Vicerov, remind the people that the position is that tfo friends 
of the British Government are the friends of the Indian Princes; the 
enemies of thie British Govemmetit are now the enemies of the Indian 
Frsiices. Biat does the House realise that at. this very moment the 
Oseerrunent of India are saying to ikm pubHe of India that the public 
sil;bHlia are their friends, sad that no Press Act is neoesssryP If 

— . ^ withBed in edfing the jonrneUrti »« 

leut, not dwir open end evowed 
fwr and dreed, whom tlief mw 
ee mit sut etime, wfajr deee w 
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not ibeir enemy but their friend, the Indian Princes should also bh 
made to beheTe that Press criticism is their friend also, so far as. and 
so long as it is the fnend of the Government. 

The whole position, as it appears to me, is that, taking Imperialism 
as it exists, 1, individually, should be very sorry ii some common sense 
dawned upon the Government and they refiained from taking this 
action and advised the Viceroy to come to an amicable settlement 
witii the people and the representatives of the people, which, accord- 
ing to petitions sent from Bombay^ they are quite ready to do just 
now. lx by any chance they did so^ it might be a very great act of 
justice to those people in India who still seem to be keeping faith in 
British promises, British admin^tration, the right of the British to 
be in India at afi, although, individually, I should be sorry. 1 should 
also like very greatly the so-called Liberal party to associate itself 
with that Measure, so that the people of India may know that their 
faith in popular representation, and their faith in the administration 
of that country as you administer yours, is a mere sham and hollow 
talk. I should be extremely pleased if the Government rejected the 
Motion of the Labour party, because that is the only way by which 
this last lingering vestige of Imperialism in this world will go to its 
grave. If by any chance you began to show common sense, and if by 
any chance you began to retrace your steps, it would be somewhat 
calamitous, because it would still enable Imperialism to continue to 
exist, and I am quite ready to take sides with the Motion of the 
Labour party, because it is quite obvious that the Labour party can 
never advocate the principles that one individual should have auto- 
cratic power over the representatives of the people. ^ At the same 
time, I hope that, after the action of the Government in defying the 
Labour party, the Lalteur party will begin now te discriminate be^ 
tween the existence and non-existence of Imperialism. 

Before concluding, I may just add one word as to the Indian Civil 
Service about which there was some argument on account of some 
remarks offered by the hon. and gallant ^ Member who moved the 
Labour Motion. 1 do not believe that it is the intention to attyk 
personalities or Members with regard to this particular Bill. What 
we do feel is that it is not so much the individual desire of the Viceroy 
to push it through over the heads of quite a new assembly, as it is 
the traditional practice of the Indian Civil Service, and not because 
indivij^uals who form the Indian Civil Service are themselves 
particularly selected wrong men. That is not the idea, but that whole 
system and machinery has got its own fault The Indian Civil Sotv<» 
is not Indian. It has no reputation for being civil and it is a domi- 
nation and a usurpation. Barring these three great defects, they are 
all right. I, therefore, say to the Government that if they msh to 
destroy Imperialism, as they should, they should go on with thmr 
autocratic programme. If they wish to give an extended leaw to 
British Imperialism, they may tell the Viceroy to 
to climb down and find some other camouflage to rule the inoian 
people. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS-MARCH 1ST, 1923. 

The Public Service* Commission oame up for disoossion in (he 
House of Lords on Maroh 1st. Lord ISLINGTON, who had preluded 
over the last Services Commission, asked for reasons for the appoint* 
ment of the new Commission, what wei*e the snfajeots into which 
it proposed to enquire which had not beet, enquired into by his 
Commission of 1915 , what would be the cost, and whether India 
would bear the whole burden. He declared that the work of tto 
Commission would be very laborious and costly and it would be 
almost impossible to limit the scope of the Commission’s activities. 
The Commission would disturb the existing system and would again 
traverse a great deal of old ground and revive racial animosity. He 
strongly (ffitaeised the Government and said that a Commission was 
not suitable to deal with these difficult problems but he disclaimed 
hostality towards the Government. 

Viscount PE£L in reply expressed the opinion that Lord Islington’s 
opposition was based to some extent on Lord Islington’s own Com* 
mission, which on a magnificent scale had proceeded with almost 
oriental indifference to the passage of time. He said that Lord Islington 
seemed to be thinking that the Commission would take from seven to 
eight years to report. But no such Commission had ever suggested 
itself to Viscount Feel or the Government. Lord Islington appeared 
to tiiink that his Commission had exhausted the whole subject The 
work of the Islington Commission had been very valuahle ^ and a 
very large proportion of its recommendations had been carried out 
Great audiorities, however, were divided reganhng the proposed 
Commission. Mr. Montagu favoured the Commismon, while Lord 
Islington did not suggest any other method of arriving at the. con* 
elusion which Viscount Peel hoped would be reached. He empha* 
sised on the vast changes in India during the last few years. No one 
approaching the question from the pre*wBr point of view could 
form an opinion of any value on the position of tiie Serviem. The 
Commission would not deal with constitutional questions. It 
was merely a corollary of the reforms. The Commission would 
he small and, very likely, would bo critioised by the extremist press 
end give material to agitators, but if Lord Islington like Viscount Fed 
had the duty of reading perpetual dtaoks on the Government in 
tim extremist press, he would not attribute the same importanee 
to tiiem as he apparentiy did. It would be very fooUsh to he dnvMi 
from a wise course by tihe criticism <rf the extremists. 

Lord Islington, idierruptiag, said that tiie peoj^ of wi l de s t 
naponsilnBfv m En gland and India strongly opposed the Ooslmi ssi w i. 

VsMoant F£EL replied it was widely atoittedamM^ the w» 
Indian politieal thought that it was necessary that Ihere should ha 
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sabstantial reoruitment for many years from England and the Services 
must be placed in a satisfactory and contended position. As regards 
the cost, he was far too well aware of the present financial position 
of India to suggest any imitation of the Islington Commission. 
The expenditure would be small and he was sure that a very few 
months would be sufficient for the Commission to report. He had 
received innumerable representations from many personsj competent 
to speak with regard to the position of the services, also many 
memorials fnxm differout sections of the services. He emphasised the 
great difficulty of securing Europeans of the proper quality for Indian 
Services largely owing to the uncertainty of the recruits with regard 
to the prospects. A situation might very easily arise in which there 
would be very serious danger that the administrative machinery in 
India might be imperilled unless the whole subject were examined and 
dealt with. He gave figures showing deplorable shortage of recruits 
compared to before the war and said that what was even more unfor- 
tunate was the number retiring on proportionate pension. There had 
been 227 applications since November 1921 of which 217 had already 
'been sanctioned. The most serious aspect of the case was that the 
-European recruits from Universities were not forthcoming in anything 
^like sufficient numbers. Even with normal wastage, apart from 
^^nmature retirements, we should not, he said, be able to make up 
tiie full number of appointments in spite of the special recruitment 
of exservice officers and reduced demands for the Europeans owing to 
Ae increasing number of Indians. The number and proportion of 
Itt^n recruits already exceeded that laid down in 1920, because 
ih was necessary to take Indians owing to the small European reoruit- 
'%ed£ He was dealing with the matter from the point of view of 
Ab Indian administration because it was generally recognised as 
.dsSbntial that the Indians and the British should work together. As 
:^egards the police, there was not quite the same difficulty in getting 
recruits. The difficulty there was rather in the number of retirement 
' of senior experienced officers. It must be some time before younger 
'' men going to India would be sufficiently experienced to occupy the 
'"lienior posts. The whole position of the Services had totally altered 
as the result of the Act of 1919 and the position and functions of 
the Services should be fully considered in the light of that Act. 
It might have been better if an enquiry had been held when the 
r^rms were instituted and the necessary results of reforms upon 
the services then fully considered, but it was not easy enough to do 
so* He emphasised the fact that the question woul4 be dealt with 
■ ae qpipkly as possibla and did not wish it to be even suggested that 
Ihp Oonuaisdon arai merely in the interests of the Services. H 
vnww the ioteiectsof the good administration of India. 
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HOUSE OP COMMONS— MARCH 192 3. 

Political Releases in the U. P. 

On March 1 9th Sir CHARLES YATE« the anti'Indian Tory 
die*hardi brought up in the House of Commons the action of 
Sir William Marris in releasing 107 political prisoners itnin«>d i wtely 
after his appointment as Governor of the United Provinces, which 
action he, no doubt, severely condemned. When the question was 
called Commander Eenworthy asked the Speaker whether the ex- 
pression “ so called political prisoners ” (the term used by Sir Charles 
Yate) was in order. Mr. White (Speaker) replied that he did not 
like assumptions of this kind put into questions, and he would give 
instructions for their removal in future. 

Lord WINTERTON then announced that as the answer to the 
question was rather lengthy it would be circulated in the Official 
Report. It is to the following effect :■ — 

‘ The Secretary of State has now received a summary of the 
detailed explanation furnished by the Local Gk>vernment to the 
Government of India, the gist of which is that the local government 
took the action in question, which was within its legal competence, 
in view of the greatly improved political situation and the general and 
widely-expressed feeling on the subject in the Province. The 
Governor had made it clear in his speech at the time that their 
action implied no abandonment of the intention to maintain law and 
order. The local government explained that they exercised the 
discretion vested in them without prior reference to the Government 
of India, in view of the change for the better in the political situation 
and the fact that the Gk>vernment of India had allowed considerable 
latitude to local governments in dealing with sitnatious arising in 
their respective provinces in the light of conditions there prevailing. 

* The Gk)vernmont of India, in view of the fuller information 
availing to them as to the extent and nature of the action taken are 
satisfied that it was, in the circumstances, iustified, and my noble 
friend, the Secretary of State, finds himself after full investigation, 
in agreement with the conclusion. At the same time my noble friend 
is discussing with the Government of India whether some closer 
degree of co-ordination in this respect between the various administra- 
tions is not desirable.’ 

Moplabs Transported to the Andamans. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON (Liboral) asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for India whether any and, if so, how many Moplahs have l^en 
transported to the Andanuin Island ; how many are imprisoned in 
Jails in India and Burma j and whether the sentences tbey are serving 
were inflicted by Courts-marial or by the ordinary criminal Courts of 
^titish India ? 
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Earl WINTEBTON : As regards Moplabs transportod to the 
A nd s m anst inquiry has been made frtmi the Government of India. 
On 31st August last there were 8,185 Moplahs confined in jails : and 
then were then, or shortly after, 1876 oases still to be punished in 
which 3160 persons were being tried. Most of those convicted had 
been tried by the Special Cou^, consisting of or including Oivil 
Judicial Officers, established under the Malabar Ordinance. Idilitary 
Courts ceased to try cases when Martial Law ended on the 26th 
February 1922. Up to the end of December, 1921, military courts 
had, it is believed, tried only 28 persons. 

Mr. HojA Simpson : Can the noUe Lord tell us how many oases 
are still pending ! 

Earl Winterton : No. * 

Colonel WEDGWOOD : Will the Noble Lord tell us how many 
were actually transported to the Andaman Islands, and how it is that 
tiie Andaman establishment, which was closed down by bis predeees* 
sor, is now again open I 

Earl Winterton : That is one of the questions about which I 
am making inquiry, as I promised a week ago. 

The Services Commission Again ! 

The Services Commission was again raised in the House of 
Commons on March 26th, when replying to Lt. Col. Howard Bury 
and Mr. Lansbory, Earl Winterton emphaaised that the restoration 
of the vote for expenses of the Indian Services Commission refused 
by the Assembly in India was not a personal action of the Viceroy but 
was decided by the Govemor-General in Council in ezercire of the 
powers ezpre^y conferred on him by the Government of India Act. 
The debates in the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly 
on January 26tb and 26th stowed that the Government of India 
agreed to the necessity of enquiry. 

Mr. LANSBURY : Did the proposal to appoint a Commission 
originate with the Governor-General in Council I 

£^1 WINTERTON replied that he did not think he could ^ 
asked to say whether or uot the decision of the Governor- General in 
Council was taken as the result of representations at any stage by the 
Secretary of State. The Secretary of State and the Governor 
General in Council are completely agreed upon the matter. 

Sir Arthur HOLBROOK, suggested that one member of c^b 
service should be selected to sit on the Commission and all service 
should be equally repretjnted, or the members should not be conneoted 
with any of the ser dees. 

Earl WINTERTON replied he was afraid this would resist 
in either a eumbrously lame Commission or a Commission handi*- 
oapped by the absence of expert knowledge. 
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The Salt Tax 

Colt WEDOEWOOD asked : In the event of tke Govennimit 
of India adopting the very exceptional procedure of certifsning the 
increase in the salt tax without its coming before the House of 
Gommons prior to its becoming law, will the Commons be given an 
opportunity of dicussing the action of the 6overnor~General in (hat 
connection t 

Earl WINTEBNON replied that ho was unable to give sndi 
promise and it was dearly impossible to hold up the Finance Bill in 
wlmtever form it was passed, pending discussion in the Commons. 

Mr. CBAK o^ected to Col. Wedgewood’s description of 
certification as exceptional and peculiar. Earl Winterton emphasised 
that the rules under the Government of India Act provided for tide 
course. 

Trade Commissioner. 

Mr. HANNON suggested that in view of the great services of 
of the Indian Trade Commissioner’s Office in London in the past to 
importing Houses, the (Sovemment should make a representation 
to the Indian legislature urging its re-establishment. Earl Winterton 
replied that the matter was within the discretion of the Government 
of India to whom he was forwarding a copy of the question. 

Lieutenant Colonel BUCEIiEY replying to Mr. Hannon wd that 
it had been decided tb appoint two additional Trade Commissioners 
in Bomlmy and Calcutta. He hoped shortly to announce the names 
of those selected for the posts and the dates on which they would 
take up their duties. 

The Salt Tax Debate. 

The next great debate in Parliament on Indian affairs was the 
Salt Tax debate of 14th Juno and 6ttf July, 1923. In this connec- 
tion it should bo noted that after the certifioat’on of the Viceroy in 
March, 99 Councillors and Members of Parliament sent a memorial 
to the British Parliament as a last means of constitutional protest 
;^gainst the iniquitous impost. ^ 

It '99BA not at any time expected^ remembering that the Governor* 
General had previously obtained the support of the Secretary of 
State for India before certifying the doubling of the salt tax> that 
the reference to the House of Commons would result in the overthrow 

of Lord Beading, Viscount Peel, and his Majesty s Government then 

in power in Great Britain« Nor was such a result for a moment 
desired by any of the petitioners. But the investigation of 
by the members of the House of Commons would, it was 
throw into relief the grave nature of the pblitic^ mistake that had 
been made by the Govimment of India and its head. 
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The political ritoatioD in the Western world was at that moment 
very eriti^. Ill felling in the TTnited States of America against 
Great Britain had then reached an extraordinary pitch. So, too, in 
France, popular feeling swung against the British Empire. Differences 
of opinion regarding the best methods of treating the central 
European Ppwers generated misunderstandings and bad feelings in 
all directions. In England itself were well over a million workers 
suffering from the miseries of unemployment, ill-feelings towards 
the present economic and political systems, and in particular against 
those in power, including the Tory (Government resulted in such an 
increase in Labour representation in Parliament that for the first 
time in history the Labour Party formed the official ' Opposition ’ and 
the Party who, in the event o{ the defeat of the Tory Government, 
would in the ordinary course of business, be called upon to from a 
Cabinet and to administer the affairs of the Central Government of 
the British Empire. 

In such a situation, a majority of the members of Parlia- 
ment considered it expe^ent to support and strengthen the new 
Prime Minister— the rt. hon. Stanley Baldwin and his (Govern- 
ment with all the power at their command. No matter what 
political crisis might have arisen in India, the political situation 
in Europe was of much greater moment and far more critical. 
Therefore Mr. Baldwin would not give any special day in the House 
of Commons for the conside.ation of the doubling of the salt duties. 
Let the matter be brought up, he said, when the House of Commons 
considered the India Office grant in the civil service estimates. 
And so it was. On that day, viz June 14th 1923 the Opposi- 
tion, through Mr. Charles Trevelyan, moved a reduction of the 
grant by £1,00 ^ in order to challenge the policy of the India 
Office in supporting Lord Beading’s action in certifying the 
Finance Bill of 1923 containing the doubled salt duties. But the 
debate was interrupted after a four hours’ discussion (of which Lord 
Winterton, the Under-Secretary of State for India, occupied ap- 
proximately two hours), amidst protest from all quarters. Eventually 
a second day, the 6th July, was allotted by the House of Commons 
and after a seven hoars’ discussion in committee, the motion to redo>« 
the India Office grant was, in effect, rejected by 213 votes to 74— 
lAbtraU of M compfesions abstaining from voting. 

A very good idea of the strength or weakness of the case for 
doubling the salt duty can be gathered by a study of the criticisms 
of the Opposition and of the Asquithian, Lloyd George and Indepen- 
dent Liberals ; and of the lengthy defence put forward by the Under 
Secretary of State for India and by those Conservatives who spoke in 
support of Lord Beadin/t action. Mr. Trevelyan in moving the 
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redttotuiB of the India OflSce grant was careful to explain that the 
point he was raising was not primarily the merits and demerits of the 
doubled salt duties^ but tht administraiive wisdom of using an emergeneg 
powsr on tht prastnt occasion, and the loss of confidence in British promises 
which had already resulted. This 'particular point Lord Winterton and 
other Conservative speakers carefully avoided ^ And it is not surpris- 
ing, for there was not a member of Parliament who— out of Parlia- 
ment — did not admit that the certification of the Finance Bill of 
1923 was a most unfortunate action that ought to have been 
avoided if at all possible. ^ But ’ said Lord Reading’s defenders, 

* the anticipated deficit had to be covered ’ (many, in fact, doubted 
whether the necessity over-balanced the political harm done thereby), 
*and there was no alternative.’ This was the line taken by the 
Under-Secretary of State and echoed and re-echoed by his sup- 
porters— Sir John Hewett, Sir Percy Newson, Sir Thomas Bennett 
and others. Those who advanced this argument had not, of course, 
studied the agenda of last March’s proceedings of the Assembly, or 
they would have known that members of that body had put forward 
several alternatives. Not a single Conservative speaker in the House 
seemed aware of the fact of restoration of the four annas import duty 
on commercial silver (so unwisely abandoned by the Government of 
India two years ago), plus a temporary surcharge of half an anna in the 
rupee in customs duties (suggested by Sir Gordon Fraser of Madras), 
would have covered the deficit. Indeed the silver duty, for some 
reason or other, seemed taboo in the House of Commons just as it had 
been on the Treasury benches in Delhi. And so Tory speakers assum- 
ed that the doubling of the salt duties was the only way of covering 
the estimated deficit, - that this deficit had to be covered or India’s 
credit in London would suffer, — and that the Assembly therefore did 
not know what they were doing when they declined for the third 
time to double the salt duties and so wore rightly over-ruled. 

An illuminating comment on India’s supi^sed diininishing credit 
in London — the sole argument for Lord Reading’s certification of the 
Finance Bill — was afforded by Lord Winterton himself — anxious, 
obviously, 'to convey to the House how the general situation in India 
had improved under a wise Tory Government. Lord Winterton 
pointed out (a) that during the last three years there had been a 
'substantial reduction in the Indian floating debt,’ and (b) th^ in the 
case of the last four sterling loans put on the market in London, the 
Indian Government had been able to obtain progressively more favour- 
<Me terms/ And this improvement took place notvdtMandtng /ur 
greater deficits and a much worse outlook ; for the appmn^ent of the 
f^chcape Betrenchment tommittee had wt then been madel mt tney 
leave but very little argument for the certification of the Inaian 
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linmoe Bill 1928 1 The £20,000>000 itorling loen^of a few weeks 
ago would imdoubtedly haye been floated on more fa^nnd>le terms 
than &e preyions sterling loans, had the year’s antioipsted deficit 
been coywed by a temporary snroharge on onstoms duties plus 
rertored import duty on silyer instead of^ by a, doubling of the 
bad and nnpopnlar salt duty. * 

To Lord Winterton’s argument that the doubling of the salt 
duty was aatisfaotory because it had not resultjed in a doubling of 
tile price of salt to the consumer, hut only a rise of SO or 40 per 
eont., only one reply can be giyen. Could aiiyjKKly imagine any 
Parliamentary leadeb in England about to face a general tiection 
boasting that'his party had only raised the price of, say, the poor 
man's beer by 30 or 40 per cent., and had not doubled it! Such talk 
is unihinlcable in England. m 

Further, it is doubtful if those eritics in England and India 
(including some of the leading Ando*Indian journals) who condemn 
^e actions of those legislators who had thrice rejected or yoted against 
the doubled salt duties, as factious or factitious, realise where 
their cirtioisma le^. To suggest that the Indian Legislatures do 
not represent the best yiews of India, and of the people at large, 
is to discredit the wbole scheme of Beforms, aiid to imply that it is 
unsound at its foundations and unreliable as a part of the machinery 
of Government. After all, the ninety-nine legislators who spoke, 
voted or petitioned the House of Commons against the certification 
of the doubled salt duties, included many of the best informed and 
most reliable public men in India. If their opinions are to be 
treated as of no value, then the ^form Scheme has already broken 
down and may be scrapped. 

The outstanding features of the debates in the House of 
Commons were: (1) the mildly expressed but unmistakably clear 
condemnation of the certification of the doubled salt duties by both 
sections of the Liberal P>(rty,— such as Mr. Charles Roberts, Mr. 
Herbert Fisber, Sir Edward Grigg, Sir B. Hamilton, Mr. Hope 
Simpson and others, which party, be it noted, abstained from 
voting,— a miMt significant indication of the way the wind blew ; 
and (2) the adinirably restrained and wisely worded represeututions 
made by the Opposition (Labour) speakers. India is not always 
accustomed to hear wise words about the East from Labour 
members ; but a study of the speeches of Mr. Charles Trevelyan, 
Colonel Wed^ood, Mr. Lansbury, Mr. Buxton and Mr. Bamsay 
MacDmiald will show that they have thoroughly mastered the pointo 
of Ae donUed salt . duties, that they had a sound peroeptiofk of 
Indto politi(^ and thst proximity to power — for they spoke as the 
ofikial Opi^bsition— had bioaght home to them the wisdom of sweet 
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ratuonalblenMs in argomeat and a bro^ outlook in imperial alTain. 
Mr. Rialieay MacDonald accurately summed up the whole matter of 
the eeriifted Finance Bill when he said that the ‘significance of the 
doubled salt duties was not so much financial as political. . . He 
did not .believe for a moment that certification was essential on 
financial grounds. ••• ••• •••Indian credit was steadily recovering itself 

in spite of b<^ budgets. ••The pledge ot great economies had 

done ' much to. rtptore India’s credit The Gk>vernorOeneral 

had made ’a great,. political mistake in regarding this matter as a 
chiefly financial prbUem, and so on. 

Fofier details of this historic debate is given on pages 621*640. 

Joint Committee of Parliament 

Indian queBtiona did not figure much on the agenda of the Houte 
of Commona in April 1923. Some minor interest was created when 
the question of nomination of members to the Joint Select Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament on Indian Affairs was raised. Readers 
of the REGISTER will find from its previous issue the nature of 
work done by this Committee in Mr. Montagu’s time. The Tory 
^cretary of State, however, introduced a departure, and on April 
24th 1923 brought forward in the House of Lords a proposal to 
alter the character of this Parliamentary Committee. Hitherto it was 
within the power of any member of the Committee to propose 
subjects for consideration, but by the terms of reference which for 
the first time were put into the motion adopted by the House of 
Lords on April 24th the Committee will in future only be empowered 
to examine and import on Bills or matters referred to them specifically 
by Parliament or by the Secretary of State. This step was taken as 
Lord Peel was aghast at the possibility that members of this Com- 
mittee should be entitled to raise any question connected with Indian 
administration, and he did not disguise his misgiving that it was an 
approach to the French system of infringing upon the responsibility 
of Ministers. 

Lord Peel was very zealous in preserving his own powers of 
interference in the administration of affairs in India, but he was deter- 
mined at the same time to reduce the functions of Parliament in the 
same direction to a minimum. He told the House of Lords that if 
it was known in India that this Joint Committee was examining into 
and reporting upon all sorts of questions which are dealt with by 
the Government of India, it might raise constitutional difficulties. 
The fact, however, is that the action of this committee in Ae ^t 
(eupposing it to have been harmful in any particular) hw bwn 
inaignifioant in its effects as compared with his own conduct, in forcing 

8S 
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upon India moasores which are keenly resented by the peoide at large. 
The main olgeot in limiting the terms of reference as approved 
by the House of Lords was to prevent Colonel Wedgwood and other 
obnoxious members of the opposition from raising questions that were 
distasteful or inconvenient to the India OflSce. 

The liipiting terms of reference proposed by Lord Peel were 
warmly supported by Lord Islington who had apparently convinced 
himself that much of the work attempted by the Committee hitherto 
had been quite nugatory. He complained that the procedure followed 
during the last two years had entailed on the members a great deal 
of work which in the end had proved abortive. This is however 
true, owing to the inability, of the Committee to bring its recom- 
mendation effectively to the notice of Parliament. But the Committee 
certainly did useful work in connection with the Burma Reforms Bill, 
(see I. A. B. 1922). It was less successful in dealing with the Indian 
claims in Kenya, no notice whatever being taken of its half- 
hearted recommendation that a Commission should go out to Kenya 
to inquire into the matter on the spot. Similarly, no useful result 
followed from the Committee’s consideration of the military establish- 
ment in India, or the questions raised with reference to the position 
of the Indian Civil service. 

Lords Harris and Chelmsford welcomed the measure, and 
another liberalising institution set up by Mr. Montagu was in effect 
abolished by the conservative Secretary of State. The House of 
Commons also agreed to the measure on May 1st and a “Standing 
Joint Committee on Indian Affairs” was confirmed on May 3rd with Earl 
Middleton, Viscount Chelmsford, Lords Harris, Lamington, Montagu 
of Bealieu, MacDonell, Pentland, Harding of Penhurst, Clywd, Meston 
and Southborough and eleven members of the House of Commons. 

The Lords Debate on Indian Frontier Policy 
HOUSE OF LORDS— S MAY J92S 

A debate on the Indian frontier policy was held in the Lords on 
May 3rd. Ia>^ MONTAGU of Beauliu, whose interest in guarding 
the frontiers India at any cost is well known, called attention to 
the recent policy of the Gtovemment of India on the Nortb West 
Frontier, pointed out the danger of weakening the forces in the 
oanse of eoonmny, and emphasised the necessity of possession of roads 

meohanioal transport. Beferring to affairs of Kohat, while he 
did not say that such oocurrences were the fault of any particular 
policy, he did tiiink that they were the indirect result of having 
in Kohat country an cmcinvo of tribal territory over whicb we 
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had nb control and in which all the blackgurads of that part of the 
country congregated. He urged that the Peshawar— Kohat road 
should traverse British instead of tribal territory and he thought that 
more use might be made of the air force in vlaces where troops were 
withdrawn. He paid a tribute to the sph‘*..did traditions of the 
frontier forces. His suggestion in effect was for improving lateral 
communications and mechanical transports on the frontier, coupled 
with a fatal recommendation to annex the tribal territory between 
the Peshawar and Kohat districts. 

Viscount CHELMSFORD agreed that roads were the key of the 
frontier situation. There were two possible frontier lines which 
could be advocated or defended geographically, militarily and 
strategically, namely, the Indus and the Durand. The present 
commitments and responsibilities made retirement to the Indus 
unthinkable and impossible. The expenditure involved in an advance 
to the Durand was a reasonable explanation why every Viceroy for 
the past thirty years had shrunk from such a policy. The present 
line ran somewhere between the two and was largely the result of 
historical accident. The present policy should be a readjustment. 
In the light of experience we should have no hard and fast line. 
There should be no invasion of or interference with tribal territory, 
but the occupation of such posts as experience sugt,osted might result in 
peaceful conditions. He did not believe that wc should ever have peace 
along the frontier^*until we could find work for the turbulent youngmen 
of those areas. Afridia had been quiet for the last four years largely 
because they had been working on the Khyber Railway. We could 
not wash our hands of responsibility in that matter because those 
people were within our sphere of influence. Referring to Kohat, 
Lord Chelmsford thought that all would join in pronouncing u tribute 
to the gallant woman, Mrs. Sarr, and equally to the gallant native 
oflBocr who had accompanied her. He thought that a tribute should 
also be paid to the Chief Commissioner. 

Viscount PEEL pointed out that Lord Montagu’s suggestion 
with reference to the road lo Kohat traversirg tribal terntory had 
been frequently discussed by the Government of India. But the 
Alteration would necessitate con fdenible expense. Replying to Lord 
Chelmsford’s remarks witn regard to the possible connection of 
raids like that at Kohat and the bombing of Mahsud country, he 
said that all evidence w’ent to shew rather to the contrary and th^ 
tuis particular raid was a reprisal for active seizure of arms. Lord 
Chelmsford would be interested to knovr that the air ^o^ce in 
India was considering the question of giving notice 
bombing. Lord Peel expressed his appreciation of the great ^bt 
they all owed to Lord Inchcape for his retrenchment report, ihe 
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GoTerament of India waa oarvfally oonaidering tiA quertibn of 
Buohanioal tramiport Begaiding the Ehyber railw^r from the point 
of new of giving work to Afridist Lord Peel aaid that he oould only 
widi that the railway would go on for ever i He emphasiaed the 
itrategio valne of the line and the saving of expense which would 
iesidt» dso the n ec essity of roads' which had a civilising effeet As 
regMds different frontier policies, he did not witii to belong either 
to the forward school or to tibe close-to-border school. He thought 
we had to deal with cases as they arose and as oireanisturaes dictated, 
hat when a‘‘ poli^ was decided upon, it must he carried through 
vigoronsly with determination and with no turning back onee tib^ 
policy was hdd down. 

Lord PeeTs speedi was on^r a variation the recorrent and 
dueordant refrain kept up Iqr the Army Head Quartets thtii the 
eoLSolidation of our administration and occupation up to tiie 
Durand line is the only and tingle coarse open from the point of 
view of economy and safety. So the militarist view point was the 
dominant tone of the debate, and in the end it prevailed. 

iCen3fa Whites in London. 

Of much more interest than these jqjune debates was the 
Kenya agitation the centre of which had Iqr this time reached 
England. European and Indian ddegations were coming from Kenya 
and India to meet smd discuss the matter with the Ctioi^ Secreta^. 
The members of the European delegation from Kenya had reached 
England early in April. They lost no time in getting busy in the 
prasecutiou of their design to maintain their ascendancy in that Colony, 
ihey were backed by powerful influences, political, commercial and 
religious, and were resolved to make use of these and every other 
means for accomplishing their racial ends. The '^'^hop of Uganda 
wrote in the “ Times’’ of April 26 th a long artic). . supporting the 
whites’ demand. He affected to be more concerned about the conse* 
quenoes to the Uganda Proteotprate of conceding the Indian clainis 
than with Ae injustice under which the Indian population was groaning. 
He put himself forward as the champion of African native intoreste 
(though without any real crodentials) and drew an exaggerated picture 
<ri the consequenoes whitii, as he thought, must follow upon granting 
tiM Indian demands. He appeared all the time oblivions of the fact that 
the potential donuBsticHi whidt he atbibuted in the Inchan community 
in East Africa had hnig been exercised, and in a very aggravate 
form, Igrhis own eoontipD|n. This propoi^iida was meant to enlist 
the sympatiby of the Cwmeh in Englai^ in favour of the white 
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Deputation at Wbitehall. 

The Kenya European repreaentatiTes had already caught the ear 
of tiie Seoretary of State for the Colonies who reoeiTcd dieiB 
as a deputation on 24th April. The grptlemen to whom he 
aooorded an interview were Cord Delamere, Mr. C. Eennetii Aw^ e r 
and Mr. T. A. Wood C.M.G.t (the aeoredated delegatee^ together 
with Sir Northrupp McMillan, Mejor W. Crowdy, and Mr. P. 
Green who were a kind of unattached collaborators. Hiey vere 
furtiier supported by the Rev. Dr. G. W. Arthur, who had already 
made himself conspicuous on the European side. The Duke of 
Devonshire was accompanied by Mr. Ormsby Gore, several «*«*■*«■ 
of the Golonid Office, and the (Sovemor of Kenya, Sir Bobett 
Gotyndon. The latter might as well have been on the other side of 
the table, as it was well understood that his influence was maiiify 
exerted to reinforce the claims of the white minorily. 

There was another meeting later in the day at which tim 8090 “ 
tary of State for India and Lord Winterton were also present. They 
did little at this stage beyond putiang questions to the delegates with 
a view to ascertaining their exact position, and the latter were left 
to do most of the talking. The Indian delegation from Kenya wee 
due to arrive in May but before that the wUte deputation had done 
all that was necessary to frustrate the Indians. the section on 

Kenya.) 

Interpellations in the Conunons. 

In May 1923 racial questions raised by the Kenya controversy 
loomed large both in the British Parliament and in the !^sb, and the 
ServicM grievances were again pressed forward by the die*hard Tories. 
In the House of Commons on May 7th, aswering a question regard- 
ing the number of European civil servants who had retired on propor- 
tionate pension, Earl Winterton gave a detailed list totalling 24B. Mr. 
Hope Simpson asked whether difficulty bad been experienced in fiUmg 
Vacancies. 

Blarl Winterton stated that there had been no difficulty, 
in some services and some difficulty in others. He hoped that the 
Services Commission would report in a few months and promised that 
prompt measures would be taken upon it. 

Services’ Memorial 

On May 16th again Mr. Stanley Tubs drew attention to the 
mens to a by the Indian Civil Pensions Committee, wbrnh 

Mged that certain officers in the Indian public services, otiier than 
civil service, who retired prior to 23rd^ July 1918, should be granted 
the new rate of pension, approved of in 1919. 
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Earl Winterton said that it was impossible to grant this demand 
without abrogating the rule that retrospective effect should not be 
given to increases in pay or pensions, and without causing a legiti- 
mate grievance on the part of other services if the corresponding 
ooncessions'were denied them. . This decision had been taken after 
full consideration by the late Secretary of State for India in 
Council. Viscount Peel had carefully reviewed the position and was 
in full agreement. 

Next ^y a similar question was asked. Replying to Mr. 
Dugald CoT^an (Liberal) who mentioned discontent in the services 
in India with regard to pay, Earl Winterton said that Lord Peel 
proposed to bring the petition of the 24th January presented to 
the Secretary of State for India together with others of a similar 
character specially to the notice of the Royal Commission and 
all possible steps would be taken to accelerate the report of the 
Commission. 

Replying further to Sir Thomas Bennett, Earl Winterton said that 
the question of further improvement in the pensions of Indian Service 
Engineers had seen anxiously considered but no conclusion had so 
far been reached. It was decided to refer this matter also to the 
Royal Commission. 

Appointment of the Lee Commission. 

On May 1 5th Earl Winterton announced in vhe Commons 
that Lord Lee had been offered and accepted the chairmanship 
of tbe Royal Commission nnd the names of the otber members 
were announced on the lOtb June. They were Sir Reginald 
Craddock, Sir Cyril Jackson, Sir Cbimanlal Setalvad (resigned). 
Sir Mohd. Habibullah, Messrs. Hari Eissen Eaul, David Patrie, B. N. 
Basu, and Reginald Coupland. 

Resignation of the Premier. 

The health of Mr. Bonar Law, the Conservative Premier, aho 
had been ailing for sometime past, now utterly broke down and ho 
finally resigned tbe Premiership on May 21st 1923. His resignation 
was viewed with alarm in India as Lord Curzon, tbe ex-Viceroy, 
seemed to halve the next dbance. Speculation ran rife in the Press, 
both here in India and in England, as to the possible successor of the 
retiring Premier, and a strong agitation was raised gainst Loid 
Curzon. It was freely rumoured that if the latter came to the bead 
^ the Conservative Ministry, Lord Reading would resign his 
Viceroyalty and in that case the Duke of Devonshire, the Colonial 
Secretary, would come to India as the next Viceroy. The storm 
however coon blew over) and Mr. Baldwin became the next Promi^* 
It was unthinkablet they said in £nglo.i]d, tiiat with Labour as Bis 
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Opposition in the Cominona» the head of the Goyernnieiifc. 
should be in the House of Lords where the Labour Party w|m than 
unrepresented. The change in Premiership of course meant no change, 
in the Indian outlook. 

The Indian Finance Bill. 

This was the time for the discussion of the British Budget in 
Parliament and the India Office Estimates were tabled for June 14th. 
The Labour Members of Parliament tried unsuccessfully to raise 
the question of the Viceroy’s Certification of the Indian Finance 
Bill on a special debate. On May dOth Mr. Trevelyan asked whether 
Mr. Baldwin would give an opportunity of moving an address to 
His Majesty in regard to the Indian Finance Act, in view of the 
fact that eight days in which the address must be presented or 
rejected had already expired. Mr. Baldwin replied in the 
negative and pointed out that the Act was already operating. The 
only action open to the House was to pray His Majesty in Council 
to disallow it and it would be unusual to allow time to discuss such 
a motion at that time. 

Col. Wedgwood decl vred that the action of the Viceroy in certi- 
fying the Bill was exactly parallel to the certification of the protection 
of the Princes Act ; why therefore was the discussion allowed in the 
latter case, and refused in the former ? Mr. Baldwin said he had been 
at pains to acquaint himself with the facts, and he understood that the 
Viceroy had acted under the Government of India Act. The matter 
could be raised any time on a vote on the Indian estimates and it 
was open to His Majesty in Council at any time to disallow the Act. 

The debate that occupied the “India Day” of the House of 
Commons is given in full in the following pages. Prior to this, 
on June 1st, a strong petition signed by 99 members of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, the Council of State and some Membera 
of Parliament was presented to the House of Commons by Sir 
Thomas Bennet. 

Earl Winterton in Manchester. 

Two non-official utteiances of the Secretary and the Under- 
secretary of State for India at this time deserve notice, as th^ 
indicate the line of policy pursued by the India Office at this juried. 
On June 1st, speaking at a banquet given by the British Cotton 
Association of Manchester, Earl Winterton explamed the atti- 
tude of the Government on Indian Fiscal policy. He ^1^^" 
the Beforms modified the whole situation. As regards the control 
of Indian fiscal policy from Britain, under the stnet letter of the 
Government of India Act, it would be possible for the Secretary o 
State to forbid the introduction of particular budget proposals in 
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liidjh or TOto Ae bill oontaioing them, bat it was abandsn^f dear 
diat an extremely diffioalt and delicate sitaation would arise if these 
powers were used except in the gravest cironmstances. It was no 
longer practical politics to think of regulating Indian tariffs in the 
interests primarily of any part of the Empire other than India. In 
view of the immense importance to the Empire of Lancashire’s trade 
and good will, no Oovernment which neglected to do its utmost to 
protect the interests of Lancashire, when they did not conflict with the 
legitimate claims of other parts of the Empire, could maintain itself 
in power for say length of time. Therefore Viscount Peel and he 
were anxious to do their utmost to assist in the attaintment of an 
amicable understanding in the long-standing controversy. The surest 
method would be establishment of direct relations between cotton 
interests in England and India. The removal of the impression in 
India that the Indian flscal policy had been too much oriented 
towards Britain was most desirable. Otherwise the relationship 
beiween Britain and India would become increasingly delicate. If 
the representatives of cotton industry in England and India were 
prepared to co-operate amicably, that impression would be removed 
far more quickly than by any other method and immense good would 
be done to the trade of the two countries. The direct intervention 
of the Government in the matter was likely to do more harm than 
good as it aroused suspicions that the Secretary of State was not 
dismterested but to some extent on the side of interests outside India. 

Earl Winterton expressed gratification at the improvement in 
the political and industrial conditions in India. He believed that 
the worst of the post-war reaction was over and expressed optimistic 
views of out-look. 

Lord Feel at the Hotel Cecil. 

The other utterance was of Lord Peel, at the London ’’Calcutta 
Dinner” on June 6tb. The Calcutta Dinner was eaten at the Hotel 
Cecil by a number of gentlemen who were ‘ interest d ’ in India. 
About 260 guests were present, the principal of them being the 
Secretary of State, Viscount Peel, and Lord Bonaldshay, Sir Ali 
Imam, Lord ^nchcape, the Fersiac Minister, Mr. Ameer Ali, and 
Lord Delamere. Lord Peel, who was the chief guest, in his speech 
tried to convey to his hearers the comforting reflection that Indians 
and Englishmen were on better terms with each other than was the case 
some time ago. Towards the end of his speech he wisely said that 
if the energy and effort which had been directed to the spread of Non- 
co-operation had been directed to the opposite end, the prosperity and. 
progress of India would have been much further advanced than it was. 
An air of patronage emanated from the noble Lord but he could 
advaiue no plan as to how to meet the Indian situation. 
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JIOUSK OF COMMOXS—U JUNE 192J. 

On the House goinij into Committee of Supply on the India Offi.ee 
Estimate on the demand for £30,000 for the India Office, the Labour 
Party moved an amendment for a reduction of £100 as a vote of cen- 
sure on the GovPs Indian Policy in respect of the Viceroy's cei'Hfica- 
tion of the Salt Tax, On behalf of the Labour Party : — 

Mr. TREVELYAN said : I beg to move to reduce the vote by £100. 

1 do so for the purpose of challenging the act of the Indian 
Government which has had the assent and support of the Home Gov- 
ernment, namely, the certification of the Indian Finance Act this year 
by the Governor-General, by which act he has over-ridden the will of 
the Legislative As.sembly of India. I want to make it clear at the 
outset that the question which we shall be discussing on this Amend- 
ment is not x)rimarily the merits or the demerits of. the doubling of 
the Salt Duty — that is no doubt important, but it is of secondary rele- 
vance — ^but the main i.ssue to-day is the constitutional justice and the 
administrative wisdom in the use of the final and emergency power 
which the Governor-General ha.? in reserve. Nobody denies or 
challenges the right of the Governor-General to certify Bills and to 
pass them over tJie head of the Legislative Assembly. He has that 
power as the Government of India Act says, for the “ safety, traii- 
quality and interests of British India.” We say that in that new' order 
of politics, which has been established in India, wiiich implied confi- 
dence in the Indian people and which was directed to the develop- 
ment of Self-Government in India, the use of these exceptional and 
autocratic reserve powers hy the Governor-General could not liavo 
been intended and were not intended for the ordinary and unavoid- 
able collisions w'hich there must be Ijctween an executive and a legis- 
lature and that they ought only to be used to save the Government 
Irom wreckage in some very supreme crisis. It is barely two years 
since the first Assembly met. When it met Sir Malcolm Hailey, who 
is the Home IVIemlier, inaugurated the first Budget discussion in the 
Indian Assembly with these Words : — 

‘This House may, no doubt will, criticise tlie wisdom of the 
measures that have been undertaken by us in the past when the sole 
responsibility was ours. But for the future they will have to share 
that responsibility. It we incur expenditure it wdll be under their 
mandate. If we impose taxation it will be by their vote.* 

That was said when the Assembly first met but in the case of the 
first tax where the Assembly have not followed the precise instruc- 
tions of the Government their view’ is over-riden. It is not by 
votes therefore that taxation is imposed. I am certain of one thing 
that no one wdio speaks from the Government point of view to-Uay 
will say that the Indian Assembly during the first two ® ™ 
years of its existence had tried to make difficulties with the Govern- 
inent. They have shown no irrational obstinacy. The?’ hai^ shown 
no foolish controversy in relation to Executive. \ery far from it, 
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they have shown themsehreB singularly compliant and ready to assist 
the Government in every vray. I wifl take the facte with reeard to 
Indian Finance discussions of the Hast three jfears. The^ Budget of 
1222 found the Indian Government in a vary serious financial position. 
There was a prospective de.ficitp-4 wiB qpteak in J^lish terms — of 
£21,000,000 dnd more. Government, faced with this difficulty, proporod 
very large new taxation. They proposed an increase in taxation which 
amount^ in all, 1 think, to £15,300,000. In order to impress the 
Ocnnmittee with the extent to which they ask the Leeislative Assembly 
to pass the new taxation and the extent to which the Legidative As- 
sembly were ready to help them, I will just read out the taxes which 
they asked tct bo imposed and which were agreed upon by the Assem- 
bly under these circumstance. Th^ proposed to raise the import 
duty on manufactured goods from 11 to 15 per cent; they proposed 
to increase the cotton excise duty from 34^ bo 74 per cent; they pro- 
posed to raise the duty upon machinery, iron and steel from 24 to 10 
per cent. ; they proposed to raise the duty on foreign sugar cane from 
15 to 25 per cent, they proposed to double the tax on matches; they pro- 
posed a new duty of 5 per oenL on inerted yarns; they proposed 
an increased duty on luxury artides from 20 to 30 per cent. ; th^ proposed 
increased duties on dcoholic liquors and they proposed an increase in In- 
come Tax. The Indian Assembly, as 1 tniderstand, agreed to all those 
things. The one thing to which they refused to agree was to double the 
Salt Tax. They rejected the one proposal of the Government to double 
the Salt Tax. On that occasion, namely, last year the Government 
acquiesced although that left an unbalanced Budget to the tune of 
£6,000,000 — no doubt a quite serious thing for the Government to have 
to do. 

Then came the Budget of this year. The situation was far less serious 
financially. The deficit was £2,500,000 or less. The Government knowing 
the dislike of the Legislative Assembly to the Salt Tax offered no alternative 
proposal and this proposal was reject^ by the Assembly by 59 votes to 44. 
The Viceroy promptly certified the Bill with the Salt Duty included in it. 
Again the Legislative Assembly refused to pass it by 58 votes to 47, and 
he used his powers and passed the Act over their heads. Thus the 
wifi of Lord Reading was made to prevail against the vast majority 
of Indian votes in the Assembly. In fact, the majority against the Bill 
was much greater because of the 44 votes in the minority, 24 were official 
English votes and had to vote as the Government asked them to do; 
only 1 1 of the votes against the Indian point of view were in- 
dependent Indians; ond even out of the eight independent English 
who voted, two voted for the Indian point of view. The Com- 
mittee, no ^ubt, will have read Lord Reading's justification which 
he has issiM. He has pleaded the necessity of balancing the 
Budget. He has pleaded the imperative need of the Indian Gov- 
ernment to be able to borrow easily here and elsewhere. There 
is no one who denies a large amount of truth in what Lord 
Reading claims. But even Lord Reading's apprehensions hardly 
make out a case for immediate and unavoidoble disaster if the course 
which he insisted on be not taken. As 1 have pointed out, there was a 
^fidt of £6,000,000 last and the heavens did not fall .There is a 
defidt of only £2,500,000 this year, and the defidt is very hurgely of 
a temporary kind. 

I am going to listen with great interest to what the Under- 
secretary of State for India says to-day, but there are indications 
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Sn the- nswapapers that he is going, to talk about fuither economic 
that thm' ave going to be in the. Indian Govemment. It is ex- 
pected" in India that there are. going to be further economic.. There 
have been a great many, for more than to the tune of. the £2;500.000 
deficit. It is not at all true that the attitude of the Indian Assembly is 
resistance to taxation as taxation. It is resistance to the Salt* Tax. During 
the debate proposals which of course could not take any concrete 
form to be voted on in the Legislative Ai^sembly. were made in 
many directions and met with a great deal of approval among 
the native Indians. For instance, there was a tax on the export of 
petrol suggested, and a further surcharge on the Income Tax and an import 
duty on commercial silver were also proposed. AJl these things could 
have been considered as alternatives, and, being financial alternatives 
which at any rate a large number of the Indian members were ready 
to consider, it is not fair to say that a final emergency had arisen of a 
kind in which the Governor-General ought to have used his powers. 

Perhaps the action of the Governor-General may have resulted in 
some financial gain. I ask the Committee to consider whether it is 
worth the political danger which his action implied. The Salt Duty 
has in India an evil name and an oppressive record. A succession of 
British rulers have denounced and reduced it even at a time when 
there were far fewer other taxes upon commodities used by the poor 
in India than there are at the present time. In the emergency of 
the War the Salt Tax was raised, I think I am right in saying, to 
the same figure to which the Government propose to raise it now, 
but even then it was raised by slow stages and not in one sweep as at 
the present time. It is no use saying that for each individual family 
in India the Salt Tax is a very small thing. Where wages are from 
6 to 10 annas a day per family, half and quarter annas matter. One 
thing is quite certain. The intense social repugnance which there is 
in India among the mass of the population for the Salt Tax, and that 
ought to have been enough for the Government. What the Corn Tax 
was to Englishmen in the hungry ‘forties’ ihe Salt Tax is to the com- 
mon iieople of India to-day. You may call it prejudice or what you 
lute, hut there it is. We say that the political effect of what has 
been done is entirely disastrous. India is passing through a critical 
time. No one will disagree with that statement. The great problem 
V^ore us is : Will these great concessions that the British people 
have made towards self-government in India succeed? Will the new 
order be accepted? 'Will it lead to greater self-government and to 
order and tranquility? 

The situation is very difficult, and for this reason : that a very 
large part, probably the larger part, of tlie Indian population is 
either sceptical or hostile in regard to the reforms, the new assemblies, 
and the new forms of Government in India. The genuineness of 
British ^ intentions has been doubted by masses of Indians. It has 
been said that it was a mock change, and that there was going to be 
no real change. That is well known, I think, to be the attitude of 
masses of the Indian population. But there was a section, a large, 
important, and powerful section of the Indian population that entered 
into the new senome with zeal. They had faith in the promises of 
the British Government. After all, that is the only part of the Indian 
population through whom we can work — through those who have ac- 
cepted in good faith the new sort of government. The faith of those 
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Indians who accepted the reforms has been very sorely tried. They 
were very much disappointed at the previous certificate of protection 
against the Disaffection Act which we discu^ed earlier in this Session, 
but it now appears that certification on the part of the Government is 
becoming a habit. If so, if whenever the Indian Assembly refuses to 
accept the policy of the Government, the Government is going to over- 
ride its action, well then, it is only the old autocracy with a Parlia- 
mentary clo^k on. The Indian Assembly becomes a mere debating 
society offering advice, but with no power or prospective power. 

There is one thing certain about the present situation. That is 
the way in which this action of the Government lias been received so 
far as the Indian sections of the population are concerned. Whether 
they are those who distrusted the Government from the first or those 
who tried to trust us to work these assemblies, there is absolute un- 
animity about this question. The thing is very serious. In the Assem- 
bly which has been trying to work these proposals there are already 
two members who have resigned owing to the demand of their indig- 
nant constituents. There are two other members who have resigned of 
their own accord. There are those who, I understand — and 1 have no 
reason to doubt it — are vraiting till they see the result of the vote here 
to-night. There are other indications — I am dealing with that part of 
the population that has been helping us and helping the British Gov- 
ernment to w'ork. I have here a Resolution passed by the Deccan 
Sabha, which is an association that has taken a leading position in 
urging constitutional development and loyal co-operation w'ith the 
British Government. It says of this, and says perfectly truly : 

** The Sabha always stood for the steady development of India, 
politically, socially, economically. It welcomed the constitutional re- 
forms introduced by the Government of India Act, 1919, as a step in 
advance and is pursuing a policy of co-operation to make them a 
success.” 

But the Resolution which the Sabha has passed now is: 

** That this Conference is of opinion that the non-official members 
of the Legislative Assembly will, in the circumstances that have arisen, 
be justified in refusing such further supplies of money as they think 
fit.” 

If that is what those who are wanting to work with us are doing, 
there are other sections. There is another ominous thing. There is 
party or parties in India which are proposing to enter the lists when 
the new Sections come in order to try to get elected. Their puroose 
in getting elected is overt and open, in order to make the ai^emblies 
unworkame. The power of these sections is going to be infinitely en- 
hanced if the Government has succeeded in discrediting the other 
sections w'ho are wanting to work the reforms and to make them 
successful. ^ 

The truth is that there really is a danger that the whole structure 
may be very soon tottering. I ask the Government not to take this 
matter lightly. 1^ wish sincerely that the Prime Minister, if he can 
do nothing else, will give some indication that when the new Assembly 
is elected, if holding strongly the same view as the old Assembly, the 
Government might reconsider the question. That, at least, will be 
something. I say the situation is serious, because the real tiling that 
is at issue in the minds of great masses of Indians is whether the 
British Government is to be trusted. That is the real and vital issue. 
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In this House, when the GoTernment of India Bill was passing, Mr. 
Montagu spoke as follows : 

** I should like to say with the authority of the House to the 
peoples of India : the future, and the date upon which you realise the 
future goal of self-government, are with you. You are being given 
great responsibility and the opportunities of consultation and influ- 
ence on other matters in which, for the present, we keep responsibi- 
lity. You will find in Parliament every desire to help and to com- 
plete the task which this Bill attempts if you devote yourselves to 
use with wisdom^ and self-r^traint, with respect for minorities, the 
great opportunities with which Parliament is entrusting you.” 

** — [Official Report 5th June 1919; col 2315, Vol. 116.] 

That is an appeal to Indians. But how are they to approach the 
future goal of s^t-government if the moment they attempt any act 
of independence they find they are still under the tutelage of the 
British Government ! There can be no static condition of this devek^ 
ment towards self-government. It must be going either in one direc- 
tion or the other, either advancing or receding. If Indian people 
decided in despair that the reforms really mean nothing for them, that 
they are really to have no independence at all, that every independent 
act of their is to be met by the veto of the Governor-General, well 
then what will happen? Either you will have these extreme parties 
coming into these assembles and making them unworkable, or yon 
will have them becoming mere unreal skeletons about which the 
Indians take no interest. In either case, you will be forced back into 
your old system of absolutism and autocracy. You go back to the old 
conditions only with this difference — that hope as to any change will 
have gone from those whom you are ruling. 

The only way, if we are going in the other direction, if that is 
really still the intention of the Government — 1 believe it still to be 
the intention of the Government — is to make the people of India feel 
that they really can see clearly ahead, even if it is some wray off, the 
chance of self-government for themselves. They have been told it is 
there. They w-ere told in the most solemn way that people were ever 
told that they were to look ahead and to expect it. The Duke of 
Caunaiight, speaking in the name of the King, said: 

” For years, it may be for generations, patriotic and loyal Indians 
have dreamed of Sivaraj for tlieir Motherland. To-day you have the 
liegitiuings of Sivaraj ivitliiii my Empire, and widest scope and ample 
opportunities for progress to the liberty which my other Dominions 
enjoy.” 


There is the promise. But if at this particular i»tage on every 
occasion when a little independence is shown the British Government 
comes dowrn and says, ” No, our discretion is better 
judgment is aWa 5 's better than yours,” w'ell f hen, all that hope ^ 

^ i« A M __ 'll f Tfirlisin Tieo- 


Jtloiise inspired the spirit wmcn spoae in vi. JirilZ 

just read from His Slajesty. This House ought not to allow its TOlmy 
to be stultified by the action of the Goyernor-General. Much harm 
has already been done: but I feel that if the majority of thw H^e, 
or even if a verv impressive minority of this House, were 
their doubt as to the w isdom of its continued process of 
thus nullifying the independent action of the Indian Assembly, u, J. 
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that were doue, it might do something to^ recreate those hopes 
which, I am afraid, are fading from those in India and rally the p^ple 
of India again to the side of this great experiment which, 1 believe, 
we all want to see succeed. 

LORD WINTERTON’S STATEMENT. 

Earl WINTERTON (Under-Secretary for India) said it was a 
tribute to the great improvement in conditions in India and the con- 
seouent relief of anxiety in the House that that was probably the 
only occasion this Session on which Indian affairs would be debated 
instead of, so recently as twelve or eighteen months ago, being dis- 
cussed on every available opportunit 3 \ ~ He was not content to rely 
on the undoubted fact that the Viceroy’s action was fully justified 
by the provisions of the Government of India Act, 1919. That was 
obvious from the act itself. What was less obvious, but was equally 
true, was that a power of certification, to be kept in reserve but to 
be used if required, was a necessary and inherent part of the present 
stage of constitutional development in India. The Joint Select Com- 
mittee which was set up immediately after the passing of the Govern- 
ment of India Act said this in its report: — It should be understood 
from the beginning that this power of the Governor-General in Council 
is real, and that it is meant to be used if and when necessary.’’ 
That was the power which the lion, gentleman opposite had most mis- 
leadingly described as ** exceptional and autocratic,’ a very different 
view from that held by Mr. Spoor, a member of the Laliour Party who 
was a member of the Joint Select Committ^ and one of the signa- 
tories of the report. 

The dispatch from the Viceroy which had been presented to Par- 
liament in connexion with the salt tax set forth in a very convinc- 
ing manner the principal considerations by which His Excellency was 
actuated. The Government of India and their advisers and the Secre- 
tary of State had alw'ays regarded the recurring deficits as most 
serious and a state of things that must be done away with at the 
earliest opportunity. Sucli a series of deficits as had arisen since 
1918-19 was without parallel in the modern history of India, and if 
its credit was to lie conserved it w&s necessary to cry a halt to this 
tale of deficits. The Government of India viewed with alarm the 
growl^ of the country’s indebtedness, due to persistent over-spending 
from about £400, OCX), (XX) at March, 1918, to over £^,000,000 at March, 
1923, while the unproductive debt, w^hich was included in these figures, 
bad increased by £lo0,000,0(K) since 1914. 

This position could only be cured by reducing expenditure and 
increasing revenue, and in both respects the Government of India 
had taken the w*ise and the only course that was open to them. The 
great bulk of the recommendations of the Inclicape Committee — and 
no tribute cou)^ be too great to the services that Lord Inchcape had 
tendered to India in this connexion — either had been or were being 
carried out, but even after this it was necessary to increase 
taxatioji. The Inchcape Report had been of the profoundest 
value to the Government of India in the framing of their 
Budget for the current year. On the civil side, the Government of 
India hoped and had budgeted to effect economies amounting to seven 
and a half crores, against the nine and a quarter crores recommended 
b,v the Committee. In the Budgets of 1921 and 1922 additional taxa- 
tion had been imposed w^hich was expected to yield about 28 crores. 
But in spite of everything the Government of India could do, the 
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Budget for the current year exhibited a deficit of approximately four 
crores. 

Every possible avenue of retrenchment and alternative taxation 
having been explored, the Government of India were obliged either 
to face another deficit or to enhance the salt tax. To have left the 
deficit would have been weakness and would have further increased 
India’s debt. It would have been a loss to her credit, and, above all, 
it would have been a blow to the reforms, it .was the earnest desire 
of the Government of India to reduce and ultimately to extinguish 
altogether the provincial contributions to the Central Exchequer, so 
that the provinces might have increased amounts at their disposal for 
carrying out schemes urgently required of a social and economic 
character. In 1921-22 the abrogate provincial deficit exceeded SI 
crores. This had been brought down to about one crore for 1922-23. 
It was generally realised that the realisation of the hmes on which 
the reforms were based depended upon the provinces obtaining com- 
mand of larger resources. The first and most fundamental step to 
secure that was balancing of the Central Budget (cheers), and the 
the achievement of a surplus in the Central revenue would enable the 
Government of India to dispense with a part at least of their pro- 
vincial contributions at an early date. 

If India had possessed full responsible government and the Indian 
Government had been faced with the alternative of a serious deficit 
or the enhancement of a certain tax they would have told the Assembly 
through their Finance Minister that they would stand or fall by their 
proposals to inerause the tax. He believed that such a jstep would 
nave succeeded urith a responsible Assembly, the members of which 
would have hesitated to give a vote against the tax. It had been 
suggested that the Viceroy’s action in this case indicated a detenmna- 
tion to return to the methods of government bv bloc which existed 
before the refcwms. It indicated nothing of the kind. When the bloe 
was abolished however, it was clearly understood that the Govern- 
ment of India, through its head, the Viceroy, would have the power 
of certification, not as a substitute for the bloc, but as a safeguard 
for use in an emergency, and to take the place of the power of re- 
signation which a responsible Government would enjoy. He would 
point out that the increase in the salt tax was agreed to by the 
Council ol State by a majority of et^teen votes, and in the L^isla- 
tive Assembly the Government failed to carry their point by ^ven 
votes; therefore taking the two Chambers together, the vote was 
in tl]^ aggregate favourable to the Government of India’s policy. 

Under these circumstances he regarded it as abiolutely grotesque 
to describe the Viceroy’s action as it had been dea ribed in certain 
quarters outside that House, as an abuse of authority. 

He thought that the Viceroy was fortunate in having as Finance 
member of his Council Sir Basil Blackett, fornmrly of the treasury, an 
officer of exceptional experience and qualifications for the purpose. 

In the last three years there had been a substantial reduction in 
the Indian floating debt. There had been a steady improvement in 
the tone of Indian securities on the British market. It was of the 
g^aatest importafice that India’s credit in this market should stand 
high Realise she was likely to be a substantial borrower for purposes 
of railway development. . . , * . 

So satisfactory had recent opportunities been for raising capital 
in the .British market that the Gpvemment .pf India had made ^eat 
inroads into the borrowing powers granted last year, and at a later 
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stage be would ask the Honae for further borrowing powers similar to 
tliotfc asked for a .year ago. 

Small Effect of Salt Tax. 

With regard to the effect of the increase of the salt tax, if had 
f^een admitted that this was not the first time that the tax had stood 
at its present le\el, but it was important to consider the economic 
burden of tl\e tax with reference to wages, which had risen largely 
ill recent years, and to the ralue^ of money, which had fallen, as in 
this country. A family of five now saved Hs. 10 per month on food 
as compart with |>rices obtaining two 3 'ears ago, and Rf. 5 as com- 
pared with last year. Extra expenditure on salt for a family of that 
aize was at most Ks. 1 a year. He could quote reports from all over 
InUia snowing^ how infinitesimal was the efi'ect of this increase on the 
people. Before increasing the tax, the Government of India took the 
opportunity, having themselves examin^ all possible alternative forms 
of taxation of consulting members of tiie various parties and groups 
in the Assembly, and they, too, came to the coiK^Jnsion tliat the only 
Mjiind form of taxation was the salt tax. 

The deficit would disappear when the whole of the economies le- 
cominonded by Lord Jnchcape’s Committee were brought into effect. 
Those economies and the enhancement of the salt tax must be coii- 
Kidcrcd together. The Budget could not be balanced without the two. 
’riie ultimate net saving which would be realized by the adopting 
ill full of the 0 ( ouoiny proposals would lie 200 lakhs of rupees, w'hich, 
;kt picf:ent rates of exchange, represented about £’2,0(X),00(). i Ih' 
principal item ivas the reduction by 130 men of every battalion of 
British infantry. 'Phis it was estimated would account for nearly 50 
per cent, of the total saving aimed at by the proposals, and h<B was 
glad to say that this reduction had been accepted by his Majesty’s 
Govornineut. He could not say how much or the saving would be 
cflcctive in the present year, but he hoped it would be considerable 
proportion. The essential thing about the recommendations of the 
Incncapc Committee was that it had received the fullest support from 
tlie Commonder-in-Chief, Ix>rd Rawdinsoii, who said he W’as confident 
that the risk was one which he was prepared to advise the Govern- 
ment of India to take. 

Waziristan Raids. 

With regard to Waziristan, the policy which w’as recently ap- 
proved had been in every way successful. Rasmak had been occupied 
with the consent of the Waziris, and the road construction programme 
w*as going on satisfacterily. Tn no period during the last twenty 
years had they been iii such a position to ensure peace as they were 
now. The frontier was a difficult country as he knew from personal 
experience, and it was past the wit of man to ensure perfectly 
^ntisf actors* conditions. The present position, however, was as satis- 
factory as it ciiild be in the circumstances. 

Speaking about the recent d^lorable outrages — ^the Lundi Eotal 
murder and the murder of Mrs. Ellis at Kohat and the abduction of 
her daughter — he said tliat some critics suggested that they indicated 
a deplorable degree of insecurity on the frontier, but he did not 
Mieve there was any ground for the suggestion that things were worse 
now than at any other time. He thought the contrary was the case. 
As to the delicate question of the alleged criminals — ^tne men alleged 
to )ye responsible for these two sets cS murders — ^he reminded the com- 
mittee that when the British Government recogniaed the indepen- 
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denoe Afghanistan and concluded a treaty with its Sovereign, it 
did so in the belief that in entering the comity of nations the Ameier 
and his Government intended to recognize to the full the obligatiom 
of good neighbourship which they thereby necessarily undertook. In 
this belief they had not been disappointed. The Ameer had shown 
that he realist the feelings of His Majesty’s Government regardi;^ 
outrages of this kind, but he and his Government had their dimculties 
to deal with. They had arrested the Lundi Kotal murderers, who 
were Afghan subjects, and undertaken to bfing them to trial. There 
was hope that the Kohat' murderers, a-ho were not Afghan subjects, 
would shortly be captured also. 

With one or two exceptions the internal situation had under- 
gone marked improvement during the last twelve months. The most 
important factor in the improvement had been the collapse of the 
non-co-operation movement and the realization of large masses of 
the population that they had been duped by the leaders of that move- 
ment who liad X) remised something Imey could not give. Since the 
arrest of Mr. Gandhi there had been a most marked improvement in the 
conditions in India. The situation in the Punjab, though less dis- 
<‘ouraging than might be gathered from some of the reports in the 
Press was still far from satisfactory. The number of arrests should 
not he taken as necessarily an indication of the seriousness of the 
situation. A number of Sikhs had got themselves arrested to be able 
to boast of the matter afterwards. The same phenomenon was seen 
in this country at the time of the woman suftrage agitation. Several 
murders had been committed by a frankly criminal organization, the 
remnants of which bad been driven to take refuge in some hills in 
the Punjab, where he hoped tKey would be rounded up and dispersed. 
Gandhi’s movement of rapprochement between Hindus and Maho- 
medans now scarcely existed. The Punjab contributed largely to the 
fighting forces in tlie w^ar, and a lot of the demobilized men could not 
get employment. A few of these had been causes of disturbances. 

He was not wholly opposed to the entry of those who had hitherto 
been non-c*o-operators into the Council. It had been suggested that 
if they got into the Council they would break the whole thing up. 
He was of opinion that when the extremists got into the Legislative 
Assembly they might become less extreme. It was possible that some 
of them might become less indisposed to assist the Government in any 
way. 

Tn the last few days His Majesty had approved the appointment of 
a Poyal Commission to make recommendations regarding the al— India 
services. The real ground on which the Government had^ come to the 
inclusion that a Commission was required was that, while far reach- 
ing changes had been made in the method of government in India, 
there had been very little material change in the structure of that 
government. The real root of the service problem in India was un- 
certeinty as to the future. The ^vernment wanted to secure a firm 
basis under the changed conditions for the recruitment of the best 
men they could get, with a fair prosx>ect of a useful and contented 
future for them. For that purpose there was wanted some adjust- 
ment and quite possibly some structural alteration of the system. 
Mere attempts to tinker with the question by adding percentages to 
pay would be useless and would merely ** queer the pitch.” There was 
no reason why this inquiry should involve greater delay than would 
w entailed by any otner means of dealing with the problem. All 
possible steps to secure expedition would be taken. 
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He did not think it was true to say that because constitutional 
changes had brought discontent to men who had served under the 
old conditions, the new conditions would be equally unpalatable to those 
who were starting or contemplating an indian career. Speaking 
generally, the younger men were more hopeful about the future, and 
more contented with the Resent, than were the older men. Last 
year, about one hundred officers of all the services applied to retire. 
The figure tcAday was about 270, of whom only about fifty-one had 
actually retired, 138 were on leave pending retirement, and the re- 
maining eighty were still in India or on their way home. The Gov- 
ernment had just had some six hundred applications for eleven vacan- 
cies in the police. The quality of the candidates was of a remarkably 
high standard. Of the 270 who had been given . permission to retire, 
several had actually applied for, and had been given permission to 
return to duty. He did not suggest that the situation was not most 
difficult, but he appealed to those who differed from him to do nothing, 
by wora or action, to discourage the services of these men at such a 
time. 

Some members of the public, both here and in India, were prone 
to connect the change of government in India too exclusively with 
the name of the late Secretary of State — Mr. Montagu. That was 
fair neither to Mr. Montagu nor to the reform system. Objections 
were taken to the scheme Doth from the , right and left, those on 
the right saying that, after Mr. Montagu’s retirement, they supposed 
the absurd ” would be abandoned, while those on the left said 
that the pledge to India would not be fulfilled. That was absurd 
nonsense and a complete misunderstanding of the position. The re- 
formed Ckinstitution, associated with the names of Lord Chelmsford 
and Mr. Montagu, was granted to India by the King-Emperor on the 
advice of his Government, and the Act granting that reform passed 
its second reading without a division* in that House. (Hear, hear.) 
The process of associating Indians with the government of their own 
country had been going on for years. WhaF was there . incompatible 
with Conservative principles in constitutional development P (Hear, 
hear.) As a member of the League of Nations India had adopted 
the highest ideals and had ratified more of the Labour Conventions 
than^any of the other countries. Acts for the regulating of hours and 
conditions in mines and factories and providing workmen’s compensa- 
tion had been passed, and a Bill for the protection and registration 
of trade unions was under consideration. India possessed Ime means 
of vast industrial development — ^raw materials and extensive markets. 
Its full benefits could not be obtained until the efficiency of native 
labour was greatly improved, and that could only be brought about 
slowly by means of better education, housing, and conditions of work. 
That improvement never ceased. Last year there was an adverse 
trade baIanoe%>f 22 crores ; this year there was a balance in favour of 
81 crores. No country had a better chance of development within 
the Empire than India. Though not all Indians realized the fact — 
nor all in this country either — ^there were millions of people outside 
India in Asia who would give their all to exchange the blood-stained 

r nny of their own countries for the peace and justice found under 
Union Jack. (Cheers). 

Col. WEDGWOOD said :~The Under-Secretary knows a good deal 
about the state of affairs at the India Office, but I think he^ has 
shown a certain amount of ignorance of the conditions m India. 
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The q^iiestioh is not really whether the Salt Tax should have been 
certi^di hut whether we are going to find a really sufficient tedy 
of opinion in India which will co-operate with the British Government 
in working out the gradual development of self-governing institutions 
in India, or whether we are to find our last supporter banished from 
that oo-^eration which they have carried ^o well for the last three 
years. The other day a graat Indian went to interview the manager 
of one of our great London newspapers in order to obtain his support 
fi)r the Indian view on the Kenya question which is the touch-stone 
of what our relations with India are going to be in the future, and 
that great publicist said: — 

In a generation India will be independent of the Empire and I 
will stand by my people.** 

That remark betrays a state of mind which to me seems utterly 
deplorable because it is not merely a question whether India is to r^ 
main within the British Empire or not, cr whether we are going to* 
remain on terms of friendship or not, but what does matter are the 
terms on which we separate. 

This is not a matter of sentiment but a matter of hard business. 
If the feelings between Great Britain and India are to be exascerbated 
by different conflicts we shall part on terms of enmity, just as we 
did in the case of the Irish Free State. That will not merely mean a 
disaster to our amicable relations with the people of India but it will 
also be disastrous to British finance as well. 1 think we must have at 
least £500,000,000 invested in India, in fact it is probably double that 
amount, and the safety of that capital and its security financially 
depends upon separation if it must come about taking place on amic- 
able terms between two friendly people w'ho qan still co-operate toge- 
ther in business even if tliey cannot co-operate in administering 
affairs of that great Empire. 

It is for that reason we on these benches are particularly anxiouf 
that during these critical years w'hile India is cutting her wisdom- 
teeth, self-government should come about without causing friction be- 
tu'cen the Indian people and ourselves. It seems tr) me that there has 
been a change in this respect on the part of the India Office and tho 
Government tow^ards tl\e Indian people in the last year, and this must 
seem far more strongly so to the people of India who will be more- 
suspicious than I am. I believe the Secretary of State for India and 
the Under-Secretary are anxious to carry out the policy formulated 
by Mr. Montagu, and his ultimate view” of what will happen to India 
is self-government as a Dominion under the British Crown. There is 
bound to be a great deal of suspicion in India on this point, more* 
particularly when the non-co-operation movement assists in cultivating 
that suspicion of the British Government, That being so, we ought 
to look particularly closely at any evidence which may be twisted intO’ 
showing that the present Government is less friendly towards India 
and less inclined to work India out into a self-governing Dominion, 
than the preceding Government. This Salt Taxation ^rtmcation is 
just one or those points which ought to have been avoided, simply for 
that reason. We had exactly the same refusal by the Assem^ 
double the Salt Tax last year, when the Budget deficit was £6,000,000 
instead of being merely £2,600,000. Last year, that is te say in 
March, 1922, there was no question of certifying that Tax. 
no question of forciim the Tax, against the will of the Assembly, upon 
the Indian people. That was all right, but the Indians, Icmking back 
now, and seeing that the Government here, in coping with a smaller* 
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deficit by over 50 per cent, than that of last year^ have acted on com- 
pletely different lines, are naturally inclined to put it down to the 
Mvent to power of a Conservative administration. 

i do not suppose, for one moment, that there is the slightest shadow 
4}f justification for the suggestion that there was pressure brought by 
the Government on«tbis side on the Indian Government to secure 
•certification. I am sure there is absolutely nothing in that rumour, 
but that illustrates the suspicion which is bound to attach to any 
action of this sort on the part of the Indian Government under a new 
vegime. That is why 1 think the Viceroy would have been well 
advised to have let the Legislative Assembly have its way about this 
small doubling of the Salt Tax, rather than give any ground for the 
supposition that there had been the sliglitest change in policy. Just 
•observe what a strong position the Indians have for thinking that the 
Viceroy has taken a turn for the worse. It is not merely that he has 
acted differently this time from last year, in circumstances which were 
not so serious, but that he has taken advantage of this Section in 
the Government of India Act, which only gave him a doubtful autho- 
rity to act as he has done. The Committee will remember that the 
Section in the Government of India Act runs as follows: — 

** Provided that, where in the opinion of the Governor-General a 
•state of emergency exists which justifies such action.” 

You cannot say that the Budget deficit, which was not so great as 
the year before^it was only £2,500,000, and we are accustomed to 
deficits much bigger than that-^onstitutes the state of emergency 
vrhich was contemplated by this House and bv the Joint Committee 
when they inserted that proviso in the Act or Parliament. I should 
like to point out that when the Joint Committee made that recom- 
mendation they definitely put into tlic recommendation the following 
note — 

Earl WINTERTON : I am loath to interrupt the hon. and gallant 
<lentleman, but this is really rather important. He has not quoted 
the beginning portion of the Section. Might I ask him to quote the 
opening part of it? It is Section 26 (1). 

Colonel WEDGWOOD: I will read it. 

“ Where, either chamber of the Indian Legislature refuses leave 
to introduce, or fails to pass in a form recommended by the Governor- 
•General any Bill, the Governor-General may certify that the passage 
of the Bill is essential for the safety, tranquility.” 

Earl WINTERTON: Hear, Hear! 

Colonel WEDGWOOD : Yes, but this proviso applies to that. I 
am very sorry that the noble Lord changes his ground repeatedly. 1 
asked him a Question the other day as to whether this was certified 
on the ground ^that it was a ease of emergency, and he said yes. 
^Obviously, the proviso in question applies to Sub-section (1) of this 
Section, which is a part or it. I did not know that there was any 
Hloubt at all as to this having been certified, because it was held to be 
a case of emergency. 

Earl WINTERTON : it was certified as essential legislation under 
'the first part of the clause, but was only brought into immediate oj:^ 
ration by the use of the emergency Sub-section, which .is quite dis- 
tinct. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD: Now the Noble Lord is coming round, 
-and he admits it was an emergency, and that it was. certified under 
-this proviso. May I point out that the Standing Committee itself 
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contemplsted such action as the Governor*General carried out, and 
recommeBded as follows; 

But the Committee sugp^est that the Standing Committee of 
Parliament, whose appointment they have advised, shotild be specially 
consulted about Acts of this character.” 

The Standing Joint Committee has been jsev up, but it was never 
consulted in the Icast^ about this Act. The whole character of the 
action of the Viceroy in this matter smacks of autocracy, and leaves 
people naturally to suppose that there has been a change in the Gov- 
ernment’s attitude. When we find that the Act is used in a way 
which is hardly consonant with what ive imagine the English language 
to mean, and that the recommendation to consult the Joint Committee 
is disregarded, I think we have a right to suggest that the Viceroy is 
acting in this matter in a way which is hardly in accordance with 
the conduct of affairs in India under the late Government. 

I come to the main defence of the certification by the Noble 
Lord. He pointed out that this was' an emergency, because the 
Budget did not balance by £2,500,000, and that hence the great credit 
of the Indian Empire was at stake. Nothing more far-fetched could 
be imagined. The credit of the great Indian Empire does not depend 
upon whether there is a deficit of £2,500,000, or a surplus of 
£1,600,000. It depends on things far more vital and important than 
that. Even the noble Lord, however, out of the very figures he gave, 
proved the absence of any real necessity whatever for the imposition 
of this tax because he showed that, out of the Incbcape Committee’s 
recommendations of a reduction of nine crores, the Government had 
already consented to a reduction of seven crores on the civil side alone. 
Those reductions cannot all come into force this year. Consequently, 
there will be a reduction in the expenditure of the country next year, 
and the Budget will be able to balance without this unnecessary tax. 
The matter was righting itself; the situation was getting better. 

The Noble Lord, I think got into some strange middle over the 
Tnchcape Committee’s recommendations so far as military expenditure 
is concerned. He told us that the Inchcape Committee’s recommen- 
dations amounted to £2,000,000 a year and that of that £2,000,000 the 
Government had accepted already about one half and that that amount 
which the Government bad accepted amounted to 60 per cent, of all 
the reductions recommended by the Inchcape Committee. Surely, the 
Noble Lord must have meant 50 per cent, of all the reductions on 
military expenditure recommended by the Inchcape Committee. 
Even there 1 do not think he has read the Inchcape Committee’s 
Report thoroughly, because they certainly recommend that the ex* 
penditure on military matters, which now runs to over 60 crores, ia 
ultimately to be reduced to about 60 crores of rupees. So you have a 
prospective reduction if the Government carry out the Inchcape Com- 
mittee’s Report, and you give the Indians the prospect of a future 
reduction of expenditure which will far more than wipe out the extra 
money raised oy this Salt Tax. Therefore, the financial situation 
seems to me to be improving in India under any circumstances, and 
it is singularly unnecessary to bring forward this additional tax now. 
Perhaps when the Noble Lord comes to reply on the general Debate 
later on, he may explain more clearly exactly how much the Inchcape 
Committee recommended in military costs, how much they hoped to be 
able to recommend, and how muen has been already carried out by 
the re(luction in the numbers of troops in the. Pun jab. 
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When dealing with this, the Noble Lord made great play with the 
change of view ot Sir Montagu Webb. I have never met Sir Montagu 
Webb) but after hearing the speech he made on last year’s Indian 
Budget^ 1 feel certain that he must be a great acquisition to the 
Legislative Assembly, and I can only regret that he does not sit on 
the Front Bench here, in order to teach sound finance to the prt- 
sent Government. His views. I feel certain, would do credit to this 
assembly, but I do not see that it is even necessarj^ to point out any 
inconsistency between his action in 1922 and his action to-day. The 
position in India, financially, is infinitely better to-day than it vras a 
year ago. The deficit is less than half of what it was with prospects 
of furciier reduction in exiieiiditure, and if 1 had been in Sir Montagu 
Webb\s place T hope 1 should have expressed the same views, and 1 
can only wish that 1 should have been able to express them as well. 
It is an enormous advantage when we find, in constitutional struggles 
such as this in 'India, tJiat we have Kiiglishmeri such as Sir Montagu 
Webb and Sassoon siding with the Indians, and showing that ques- 
tion at issue is not a racial one but a very important constitutional 
one. 

The point 1 finalh» want to mahe is this. The Noble Lord, 
throughout his speech, was dealing with India rather as though it was 
a child's toy shop. He wandered about and picked up beautiful toys 
hero and there, and showed them off to the Committee. The question 
at issue in India is mare serious than tlie development of irrigation, 
or even than working-class dwellings in Bonibaj*. It is whether these 
reforms, upon which we have pinned our faith, and which indeed offer 
the onl 3 ' hope of nn amicable settlement of the Indian .self-governnieiit 
problem, will work or not. Up till now, in the opinion of people in 
tliis onuntrj’, the.v lia.ve worked very wcU. Up till now there has been 
DO trouble, hut really the problem is not so simple as that, because 
up to now the keen iit India, tlie people who do not like 

l»eing ruled by tlic British race, have not taken any part in the 
Councils whatever. 'Plie Moderates on the C‘ouTici].s are excellent men, 
who have co-oporaied with the Government in the firm faith that the 
Government was ultiiiiatol.v leading them to self -govern nient. I think 
It is rather poor fun for these Moderates to have it thrown in their 
teeth that their action over this Salt Tax, and the protests they have 
made since, were due to jmblic pressure, or because they wanted to 
cultivate popularity in view of the approaching election. I do not 
thij»k there nave been any men in India who have shown more moral 
courage than have these men who have gone in these councils in the 
face of popular dis-apprcjval and boycott. They have show’n their 
moral courage and proved their worth, and I do not think we need 
suppose that on this one issue of -the Salt Tax they have been sw'ayed 
b.v anything %x(ept their principles, or by anj" desire to acquire tem- 
porary popiiJarity. 

We are coming to a change in the wave. The split in the non- 
eo-opecation movement has occurred. The brains of the non-co-opera- 
tion movement, as apart from the heart, which is centred, in Gandhi, 
are now going into Parliament. They are going to take their seats 
in the Assembly, and they will carry the cities. I do not know how 
far they wdll carry them in; Madras* because there you have the pro- 
blem of prahmin against non-Brahmin. In the United Provinces, 
however, in Bengal, and probably in the Punjab, the Das party will 
sweep the board. They will go on the Legislative Council, and into 
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the Assembly. They^ are the men who are out for Swaraj as quicUy 
as possible. In coming on the Council they are by no means coming 
on to co-o^rate with the Government. They say they will be like 
the Parneliites. 1 hope they will come on as the Labour party comes 
on, .determined to oppose, but at the same time to co-operate where 
that co-operation involves no infringement of their determined struggle 
for liberty. They are coming on'the Conilcir:. They will be acting 
quite rightly in using their votes on the Coumil, if they get a majo- 
rity, in withholding supplies till their grievances are redressed. One 
of their grievances, and a special one, is the Salt Tax. 

They are coming on the Councils. Will they work? This is a 
testing time for this Government. 1 think, if they are going to con- 
tinue to try to ride two horses at once, to try to satisfy the lion, 
and learned Member for the Scottish Universities (Sir H. Craik) and, 
at the same time, to satisfy Indian opinion, they will be really leading 
as quickly as possible to self-government. They will have a task 
before them which is impossible. I beg the Noble Lord, and through 
him the India Office as a whole, to see whether — I know it is too late 
now to reverse this decision of the Viceroy on tlie Salt Tax — there is 
not still time to save the situation by making it clear that the carry- 
ing out of the Government of India Act in future will be on the most 
liberal lines, such as have been adopted up till this year in the ad- 
ministration of that Act, particularly in view of the fact that wo 
have to deal with people who are emotional as well as hard-headed, 
f believe that something might be done to render real co-operation in 
future possible, if the Government would take one or two minor steps 
to make that co<-operation easier. For instance, there is Lajput Itai 
dying of tuberculosis in an Indian goal. He is a man universally res- 
pected in India; he has really committed no crime whatever, and he 
has been in goal now for nearly two years. What is there to prevent 
that man being released in the Punjab, just as, all the political 
jirisoners have been released in the United Provinces? Indeed, 1 
think, in all the other provinces, except the Punjab, prisoners similar 
to Lajpat Rai have been released. 

There is Mahatma Gandhi, probably the most saintly person 
since Jesus Christ, who is revered and worsliipped by the people of 
India; he is in goal, too. His cause has ceased to be a cause of any 
danger to English rule in India. His followers are split. He would 
iiisapprove of going on to the Council; but C. R. Das, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Pandit Malaviya. and the rest of them, are going 
on to the Council, whether he approves or not. So far as danger 
to British rule in India is concerned, he is no danger whatever. In- 
deed, he is a force making for peace and for amity between the races, 
rather than hostility. Cannot the Government do something in this 
direction which would act as an offset against this certification of the 
Salt Duty? There are other ways in wliich tliey can help in the same 
manner. They have only got to make it cehir that the Government 
of India Act may be amended in certain vrays before the 10 years’ 
period elapses, in that way, the Government can do something to 
save the situation. 

In any case, we on these benches, by the e^fforts we are making 
to-dav to reverse the decision taken by the Viceroy in India, are 
actuated solely by the desire for the really amicable co-operation ot 
Englishmen and Indians in the future; not only in the Government 
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of Indiaj but also that their personal relations shall be friendly. 
As they get ^ educated — ^when they are uneducate<^ they ^ have 
not any hostiljTty — ^you find more and more hostility, often springing; 
from some personal views on what they consider injustice or insolence. 
You have in India to-day exactlv the same cleavage between two 
races as existed in A^enetia, when Venice was under the Austrians, the 
growing hatred of two peoples, who* have no earthly reason to hate 
one another. This increased whenever acts of this sort take place. 
It can be decreased if the Government will take stops in the other 
direction. This miserable feeling is being allowed to grow up and 
develop, and to end in open rupture, such as we have seen in Ireland. 
Ought not we in ^his House of Gammons — not merely we in the Labour 
party but all hoii. Members who. really want the British Empire to 
be a nation of free peoples — to Join together in trying to impress on 
the Gqyernmeiit, and through them the Indian people, that we want 
not autocracy, but free institutions, and that we resent, as much aa 
Indians do, any action contrary to that development of the Indian 
Commonwealth ? 

This act of the Viceroy is not final, but unfortunately it has 
been in the wrong direction, and has come at a time when the Na-- 
tioualists are just going on to the Indian Legislature. The time has 
been unfortunate, and the position in this House is even more difficult. 
Here, we know that by taking a Division to-day we, on this side, will 
be in the minority. We may get a few votes from hon. Members 
opposite, who know the true situation in India, but we shall certainly 
hie in the minority. The taking of that Division will show to the people 
in India that they have not got, in their constitutional struggle — ^wnat 
they believe to he their righteous constitutional struggle — ^the support 
cif the democracy of Great Britain. Unfortunately, it will be worse if 
the Division be not taken. If they find that their cause can be 
pleaded, but that no decision is come to by the British House of 
Commons, the position will be infinitely worse than even if we took a 
Division, and were beaten. Therefore, I would beg the Committee to 
let us have the Division on the Salt Tax now, and, as soon as that 
Division is out of the way, let us, after a number of private Bills are 
disposed of, get back to the general Debate on the Indian question, 
and have from the Noble Lord a reply dealing with all tfiese outstand- 
ing points which have nothing whatever to do with the Salt Tax. That 
seems to me the best way out of the present situation. May I make a 
final appeal to some hon. Members opposite who know how serious it 
would be to start an Irish situation in India P I appeal to them to 
give us their support, knowing, as I do, that every vote we get will 
make a very wide difference in the attitude which India will take up. 

Thv flehatemas nt this stafje interrupted for the consideration of 
another Itill. jlr. Charles Iloberts protested and requested the Prs- 
niier to giw further time.... Accordingly July 5th was given. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS^S. JULY. 1923. 

LABOUR REDUCTION DEFEATED. 

When the debate on the India Office vote was resumed in the 
House of Oommons 15th July Mr. Charles ROBERTS, who opened the 
debate, said that he did not think the certification of the Salt Tax 
was ab^lutely essential in the interests of India. A little more 
proimtitude m carrying out economies last year might have avoided 
it. He questioned whether there was no alternative and said that on 
grounds of political expediency, it would be worth while avoiding the 
use of this emergency power in the present case. The statute did not 
contemplate its use in such case and he thought it was a weak case 
for bringing out this steam-hammer to crack a not very formidable 
nut. He suggested that it was unnecessary that Labour Members 
should challenge the division on vote against the certification which 
would be a vote of censure on the Viceroy and proposed that the 
matter should be left to the hands of the Legislative Assembly, which 
had power to deal with it. 

Mr. SAKLATVALA declared that 41 British-controlled jute milla 
in Bengal had earned dividends amounting to £23,000,000 and re* 
serve £19,000,000 in the last four years. The wages they paid were 
only five shillings a week to spinners and ten shillings to weavers, 
which was a remarkable contrast to the conditions obtaining in 
Dundee. 

Sir PERCY NEWSON said that Lord Reading’s action in increas* 
ing the salt tax was the only action possible in view of his trust and 
necessity of balancing the Budget. Effect of the increase was trivial 
and only the alternative tax which seemed to him possible was the 
export tax on raw jute. It was his opinion that with increased ex* 
penditure in the future it vrould not be surprising if the Government 
of India were forced to take action in that direction. 

He accepted Lord Rawlinson’s assurance that British troops 
were not being reduced below the safety level, but urged the Govern- 
ment to keep a very careful eye because in view of India’s distance 
and poor railway communication very great risks might be incurred by 
a reauction of as large a number as 112 men per battalion. 

Continuing, Sir Percy Newson dwelt on the hardships of European 
services, especially of uncovenanted officers, owing to the rise in cost 
of living and urged that something should bo done for them. He con- 
gratulated the. Government of India on their railway programme, but 
urged an improvement of the existing lines, which was as important as 
the laying down of new lines. He suggested that the Government 
should do something in connection with the bank rate of 8 per cent, 
which did not conduce to business activity. He declared that the 
jute worker of Calcutta was the best paid worker in India and dispute 
Mr. Saklatvala’s figures. He said that far better wages were paid in 
the mills with which he was associated. On the other hand the workers’ 
house rent was only eight annas per month and it was impossible to 
Compare the conditions in India with those in England. Also the bulk 
of shareholders were Indians. 

Sir EDWARD ORIGG emphasised the necessity of improving the 
conditions of the British Services in India, because he believed that 
they were essential to the success of the Reforms. He regretted the 
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Goyernment’s decision to do nothing in that connection until the 
Services Commission had reported. He urged the commission not to 
take evidence in public in India as to avoid raising prejudices by the 
discussions of the merits of British and Indian services. Also the com- 
mission should report soon and as the previous commissions had covered 
nearly all the ground, this commission should be able to report in the 
spring. 

Lt. Col. HOWARD BURY declared that the agitation against the 
certification was very largely fictitious and deprecated an^r attempt to 
hurry the very interesting experiment of Indianising regiments. He 
expressed the^ opinion that it would be two or three years before any- 
thing could be done as a result of the Services Commission’s investiga- 
tions and urged that something should be done in the meanwhile for 
the ill-paid police. He also suggested that it might be arranged with 
the P. and 0. Company to grant Indian Civil Service officers reduced 
steamer fares. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON expressed the opinion that the Viceroy’s 
action was politically wrong and economically right. With regard to 
the retrenchment of the army, he declared that the whole idea of the 
army in India was wrong. He asked why was the British Army there 
at all? The Indian Army was good enough to defend India. The 
Indian Army was said to be a reserve for the British Army. If so, 
India should not pay for it. He suggested an inquiry as to how small 
a British force could be considered sufficient to maintain peace in 
India. He also suggested equality in the pay of European and Indian 
CSvil Servants, with European allowances and the Indianisation of 
the Government of India as early as possible. 

Sir CHARLES YATE declared that the agitation against the salt 
tax was fictitious and criticised the system adopted for Indianising 
eight battalions, showing how little the authorities in Simla knew the 
idiosyncrasies of the sepoy. 

Sir ROBERT HAMILTON said that if the Viceroy was free to 
certify acts whenever he considered it to be in the interests of India, 
tlfen India would inevitably become the pawn to party politics. Any- 
Government would be bound to support the action of the Viceroy which 
would become a question of confidence ; and if the vote was adverse the 
Viceroy would have to resign and the Government would fall. The 
efPect would be to make India imagine that all talk of Reforms was 
sham. He therefore asked for an assurance from the Government that 
the use of the power of certification would be limited in the future. 

Mr. GEORGE LANSBURY declared that the action of the Viceroy 
knocked tits bottom out of the constitutional movement in India. 
Goodwill could only be restored by an assurance that this power would 
never be used again. 

Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD, the leader of the opposition, 
summed up the debate and said that his visit to India had 
convinced him that if they were going to get the best men to go to 
• India and if the second rate men would not do, thw must do 
everything possible to make them feel more contented. There must 
be a very suWantial improvement in order to remove their discontent. 
Efe declared that the increase in the salt tax was financially unneces- 
sary and politically bad. He asked whether, if the Assembly next year 
again voted against the doubling of the salt tax Lord Reading would 
again certify it. 
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Earl WINTERTON replying emphasised that the salt tax brought 
no hardship on the poor and there was no alternative. If ever there was 
reason for using the power of certification, it was here. He challenged 
the suggestion that whenever the Government of India was defeated 
it useoreserved powers. ^ He pointed out that it constantly met with 
defeat and was defeated in the Assembly last year on the salt tax and 
the Budget, and gave way. But there had been no question of using 
this power on ordinary occasions. But this wat* an exceptional occasion, 
because it was essential to the financial stabinty of India that there 
should be a balanced Budget, which could only be secured by certifying 
the tax. He pointed out that there had not been an agitation, 
which was^ prophesied would arise against the tax. He believed 
that the Viceroy’s action, when it was regarded in the proper pers- 
pective a few weeks or months hence, would be recognised as not only 
justified, but a wise act, that helped the cause of the Reforms, because 
it gave a balanced Budget for the first time for years and thereby 
enormously enhanced India’s prestige and credit. 

Replying to questions by IMr. Ramsay Macdonald and Mr. Charles 
Roberts, Earl Winterton expressed the view that Lord Reading’s state- 
ment Jhat the tax would be subject to review next year, did not imply 
that it would be taken off. Continuing, be referred to Kenya and 
said that he thought that a statement might not be possible before the 
Colonial Office estimates had been taken up, because Lord Peel would 
naturally wish to communicate with the Government of India before 
the Imperial Government reached a final decision on the subject. 

Referring to industrial legislation in India Earl Winterton said 
that be had not the least hesitation in saying that no country in 
Asia was as far advanced as India. 

The Royal Commission would take account of the uncovenanted 
as well as the covenanted Civil Service and Earl Winterton pointed 
out that uncovenanted officers had been given a datum line in 1913 as 
given to the majority of the Civil Service in Great Britain. Lord 
Peel had decided that no alteration could be made. He thought that 
these people were not suffering from any grievance in their present 
financial position in India. 

Proceeding Earl Winterton emphasised that the only test admitted 
in the matter of the Indianisation of the Indian Army was the test of 
the ability of Indian officers to have equal opportunities in career, 
wherever they showed the same high standard of ability as British 
officers. 

Analysing the working of the new constitution, he stated that the 
Imperial Government was endeavouring to keep a middle path resisting 
the pressure to push them to one side or the other. Now the system 
might seem to be dangerous to some on one side, and inadequate to 
some on the other. Those who would, from whatever view point, upset 
the system in initial rtages, were taking a very heavy responsibility. 

When put to vote the Labour Motion was defeated ond the 
India 0-fiee estimates adopted by votes to 74, the mtnortty bevng 
eomposea of Labour Memhers. 



The Queen’s Hall Demonstration. 

LONDON— S6 JUNE 192$. 

An important demonstration, on behalf of India was, oiwanised 
by the Labour Party and Indian residents in England at we.Qimn’B 
Hall, London, on June 26th 1923 to discuss the question: '^Britain 
and India — ^apart or together?”, and inter alia^ the Indian Situation 
specially created by the high-handed certification of the Salt Tax.) 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Leader of His Majesty’s Opposition in 
the House of Commons, presided. This was the first opportunity of 
the Labour Leader’s stating, his policy with regard to India. The 
object of the meeting was ^‘to support the constitutional moyement in 
India towards Dominion status.” Other speakers were Mr. S. Sastri. 
Mr. Trevelyan M.P., who moved the Labour vote of censure, ana 
Mr» O. Jinarajadas of Madras. 

Mr. J. RAMSAY MacDONALD, who was warmly received, said: 

It gives me great pleasure to be here to-night occupying this Chair 
not only because the speakers are distinguished and peculiarly qualified 
to explain to you the position of Indian politics to-day, but also be- 
cause the subjects upon which they are to speak are of the utmost im- 
portance not only to India but to the whole of us. The movement res- 
ponsible for this meeting is the Indian Constitutional Movement and 
it aims at what I think most of us who have liberal minds must accept 
as the essential condition of Imperial unity, namely, the recognition 
of a Dominion status for the great national elements of the Empire 
itself. (Applause.) We are also to discuss Kenya and the Salt Tax, 
these three subjects being the matters with which the Indian mind is 
now mainly ^concerned. 

On the first, what Britisher can have any doubts? When we went 
to India first of all and became responsible for its administration, our 
representatives made it perfectly clear that we were not there as dic- 
tators nor as masters. (Hear, hear.) We did not conquer India by 
the sword. (Didn’t we?) We never intended that it should be kept 
by the sword. We declared ** We shall educate India. We will protect 
it in ways of peace. We will take it by the hand. We will instruct 
it so that when the time comes — and we did not use that expression^ as 
a method of indefinite procrastination, but as a very definite expression 
— ^when the time comes then we will say to the Indians “Your country 
is yours ; your Government is yours ; your responsibility is yours. And 
we shall seek our justification not in your continued subjection to us 
but in yont own capacity for self-rule and self-government.” (Ap- 
plause.>" In more recent times, during the war, we recruited armies 
and we enlisted moral fervour by unfurling the banner of nationality. 
We made our promises. We said “Come and help us in our hour of 
need and your reward is to be the self-respe^'t tnat comes from sel^ 
government. I believe that some of our people have rather gone back 
upon that fHear, hear.) I believe some of them are not quite sure 
now but think we went too far. I believe that in the hearts of a gtod 
many of them there is a feeling that the promise^ was a had promise. 
Tery well. If it was bad, they can go back upon it, but do remepiber 
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this, tAat if we do go back upon our promise we can only do it at the 
expend or our own Honour and of our own good name. (Hear, hear.) 
j. regards Heiiya, that is a more eoinpiicaied problem. The In- 
man had pledges regarding that too. And he valued those pledges, 
^ause he claims steadily and persistently that being a British citizen 
in name, he should enjoy ail tiie rights and equalities of British citizen- 
ship (Hear, hear). 'I'liereiore, a^ the British immigrant becomes pos- 
sessed of land, becomes possessed of political r:ithority over the natives, 
he finds in possession of this land. The Indian regards that peculiar 
right or privilege, whichever name you give it, as being a peculiar 
attribute ot British citizenship and in this particular colony, where he 
has been for generations, he declines to regard liiinself as a subordi- 
nate creature and asks the same privileges as those given to other Bri- 
tish citizens in tliat Colony. (Some interruption.) In this region there 
are now throe races : there is the White occupation ; there is the Indian 
occupation; and there is the African occupation. Whatever view may 
be taken of that, 1 i^liink you will all agree that that creates a very 
complicated problem in Imperial statesmanship (“Figures”). Figures 
do not solve moral right. (Applause.) There are these three classes 
of population in Kenya, and so long as there is no agreement between 
these three, the problem remains an exceedingly complicated one. It 
is perfectly obvious, and the history of the Colony shows us conclusive- 
ly that to hand over without any check, without any controlling au- 
thority, the destinies of the natives of Kenya to a small handful of 
immigrants is a profound mistake, and would result in grave injustice. 
(Applause.) It is also equally obvious, and here numeric’al things come 
in to some extent (“You denied that figures counted just now”). Figures 
in relation to moral right are rather an elusive subject. Figures in 
relation to political authoritj^ have something more to do with the 
problem, and when the White immigrants ask that irrespective of 
numbers they should be put into supreme authority oyer the Indian 
settlers and the African natives, then that is a proposition which no 
intelligent Britisher will ever subscribe to. (Hear, hear.) I am not 
at all sure but that the only possible solution is the continuance of a 
form of Crown Colony Government until the situation is a little bit 
more straightened out, and under which evenhanded fairplay and 
justice and protection will be given to all. 


The third point we are to discuss is the salt-tax.^ The salt-tax is 
a very old problem and a very irritating^ one in Indian Government. 
It has a past, and its past is one of continued controversy. 
so much financial as it is political. It is exactly the same sort of thing 
as we fight here that the costs of Government siiould be borne by those 
who are most able to bear them, and ought not to be put in unjust 
proportions upon the backs of people whose i ncoine was 
enough to keep them in a decent standard of living (Applan^.) Its 
political origin at the present moment is to be found in the Howl att 
Act far more than in any financial trouble India 

That §.tupid piece of political blundering has been «nWrihfl 

troubles. So far as every true Britisher ’s. ^ 

to the doctrine that the risks of freedom give a f 
nation than police power. I am not at all isfied 
Salt-Tax has been a financial necessity The 
have been imposed in lustice was that the 
had stopped, that Indian trade, 

ceased to yield the required income for the government of the country. 
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and of that I, for one, am not at all convinced^ 1 believe that the 
Budget Deficit would steadily have disappeared under economical and 
wise government, and under savings in Imperial expenditure in India 
that India itself never required and does not want (Applause). 

Be that as it may. As I said I consider it a great privilege to be 
in the Chair jbo-night, to listen to the speakers explaining their views 
on these three very important subjects. Our Eippire is not main- 
tained by pride : it is maintained by knowledge ana by wisdom. And 
the British citizen requires to show more of that than the citi^n of 
any other countr;^ in the world on account of the variety of his Im- 
perial responsibilities and the weight of his Imperial duties. 

The Rt. !B[on. V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI^ P. C., said: The 
question, shall Britain and India walk together? — ^is rather a sharp one. 
Speaking for the Indians, I can say that nine-tenths of us would refuse 
to think of Britain and India severing their alliance. For myself I 
know of no greater calamity than if my country should make up her 
mind that she has no self-respecting place within this great and bene- 
ficent organisation of our Commonwealth. 

There are two ideals of this great Commonwealth. One of com- 
plete equality and brotherhood amongst the various component parts, 
with mutual trust and respect, that each contributes to the Common- 
wealth according to its capacity and tradition for humanity as a whole. 
The other ideal is that the general privileges and profits are largely 
to belong to the white population and that these great advantages 
should be shared with other populations to a very limited extent. If 
you wish to maintain this Commonwealth at its level of efficiency and 
advantage to the world at large you must drop this second ideal, and 
adopt without reservation or qualification the first (Applause). South 
Africa was given Dominion status some years ago with great prestige 
to the Empire. But in the constitution of parts of the Union of South 
Africa an article of the fundamental law lays it down in so many words 
that there shall be no equality between white and coloured in church 
or state. The existence of an article of that kind in certain self- 
governing parts of the Commonwealth you will at once see is a force 
that will make for disunion and disruption rather than for consolida- 
tion (Applause). We are therefore, all alike interested in finding its 
root, rigidly localising the trouble, and applying all possible remedies* 
I rather fear that this position has recently shown a tendency to spread, 
and that tendency fills me, as it must fill every friend of the Common- 
wealth with alarm. I am grieved to think that, while this attitude is 
an attribute generally of the Boer population, it sometimes has a ten- 
dency to affect even the larger manhood and higher principles of the 
British people when they go to dwell in .those regions. 

Your great Empire-builder, Cecil Rhodes, left an exactly opposite 
principle to operat^ and that was equal privileges for all civilised 
men. (Applause). Colour or creed or race was not tci interfere, but 
if he was civilised he had the same rights as every other citizen. Un- 
fortunately the whole Union of South Africa is marked by a tendency 
to create a difference between coloured and white, and Kenya is 
another sphere where it is beginning to manifest itself. Gan we view 
with equanimity a state of things in which the whole of Africa so far 
as it is part or the British Commonwealth should become a theatre 
within which white populations will be contending with other popul|b- 
iions for the maintenance of privilege and monopoly which we nave 
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resolved for the benefit of humanity to banish from othet parts of 
our Commonwealth? (Applause). It is specially unfortunate that the 
white population in Kenya have asked for support from South Africa, 
and General Smuts has apparently promised that when the time 
arrives he will interfere on their behalf. It will be nothing short of 
a disaster for the Commonwealth if General Smuts permits himself to 
interpose in this matter. Is he, when ideal of equality and brother- 
hood are gaining ascendancy in the British Commonwealth, to come in 
and put tilings wrong again? (No). I shall regard it as an abdicatioa 
and a complete surrender on the part of the Imperial Cabinet here 
if it permits the head of the South African Government to dictate to 
it what its policy should be in the conduct of this, the chosen instru- 
ments in the hands of providence for the redemption of mankind. 

One other point.^ People bid «a “Be patient.” We are a very 
ancient people and trace our existence long, long before the time when 
Europe became a civilised continent. (Applause) Have you won your 
famous rights and privileges, your immunities, by the exercise of 
patience? Are our white friends in Kenya now giving us a model 
of patience? Even the patient peoples of the East seem at last to 
be learning a lesson or two from you. I must regret it : our patience 
and moderation have been our shield in the past. Non-co-operation in 
India, a comparatively mild weapon, although it had the backing of 
Mahatma Gandhi, a man of unexampled purity of life, did not have the 
whole-hearted support of our countrymen. Our faith in the virtue of 
constitutional agitation is still unshaken. We still believe that b^ the 
adoption of exclusively peaceful methods we shall achieve Dominion 
status and equality abroad and hand down to tjie world an examx>le 
of which the British Commonwealth may be proud. Will you not 
strengthen every element that makes for peace; to encourage the 
growth of bodies like the League of Nations, which seeks to compose 
differences between nations and communities by discussion, by compro- 
mise and settlement, and not by the arbitrament of war? Upon the 
way in which you treat the demands of Indians, whether in Kenya or 
South Africa, or India, whether you call upon them to put forward 
force and violence or whether y^u welcome their demands and meet 
them as you should with high-souled generosity ; upon that depends 
whether you help forward the ideals of the League of N^ions 
prevent a future war ; upon that depends whether you build this British 
Commonwealth of. yours upon the largest foundation of justice 
(Applause). 


Mr. C. P. TREVELYAN, M.P., said: Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
and myself are here to-night in order that you may know that the 
Labour Party has got a policy with regard to India, and is not airaid 
of it. We are here largely to listen to our Indian friends, and as we 
are listening I ask you to remember that while they have much to 
tell you, and they know, we still decide. 


India is not yet entirely self-goremed. India is in a difficult and 
anomalous interlude between the old absolute rule of our intelligent 
and noble bureaucracy. I am proud to the grandson 
worked in that bureaucracy. But we in this age 
to look to than perpetual autocracy, however good. And in the piling 
from one process to another it reouim, on ^ part of both Inm ans 
and Britisher a period when goodwill, nndentanding end 
must be shewn; and what we in the House of Commons on behalf of 
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tbe Labour Party have b^n complaining this year is that Lord Beading 
in his action in certifying first one Bill and then another over the 
head of the Indian Assembly > has not been shewing that understanding 
and discretion which we should have expected of him. 

The Salt-Tax is not principally a question of whether the tax is 
a good or bad tax. Of course it is a bad tax. It has got an evil 
eavour. T|iey say it is a small tax. Yes: it is a sniall-tax. On a 
wretchedly poor population it is -the kind of tax which Englishmen will 
not have for themselves, it is the kind of tax which previous under- 
standing British Viceroys have condemned and reduced. It is a tax 
on the peasant’s cattle^ as well as his children; on the poor by the 
seaside who try to get salt from the brine. It enters every Indian 
home. But above all, whether rightly or wrongly, it is a tax which is 
hated by thb Indian, and that ought to have been enough for our 
rulers^ (Applause). 

Two years in succession it was reiected by a vast majoritv of the 
Indian Assembly, 1 say a vast majority. The majority was 59 to 44, 
but of those 44 who were the minority 24 were British olticials, \vho 
practically had to vote as the Government told them : of the Indian 
independent votes only 11 were cast in favour of the Salt-Tax and 67 
against. 

Lord Reading uses his special emergency powers in order to over- 
ride the Assembly. He tells us he wanted to balance his Budget. A 
most excellent thing. We all of us want to see our private and public 
Budgets balance : perhaps we rarely do, and the odd thing is that Lord 
Reading rarely does. Last year the salt-tax was rejected: Lord 
Reading did not certify, although he had a deficit of 6 millions. This 
year there is only a deficit of 2-1/2 millions, and yet he certifies the 
tax, with all its objectionable features. It seems to me he has in one 
year become very nnancially precise. 

The British Government, wedded to their financial expedient, have 
forgotten the political results of their actioH. I say that deliberately, 
bemuse when this question came up in the House of Commons, Lord 
Winterton, who replied for the British Government, never said one 
single word about the political effects of this tax. That is the whole 
issue. It is not the merits of the Salt-Tax. Think of the situation in 
India. Think what we are trying to do. What we have tried to do 
hitherto is to govern India for her good. What we are now trying to 
do is to help India for her to govern herself. That is the policy of 
the British people, announced as solemnly as ever any announcement 
has been made in the British Empire, by the representative of the 
King himself, when the new reforms were established. Listen to this : 
these were the King’s words: ‘‘For years, it may be for generations, 

I iatriotic and loyal Indians have preached of Swaraj for their mother- 
and. To-djy you have the beginning of Swaraj within my Empire 
and with this scone and ample opportunities for progress to the liberty 
which my other Dominions enjoy.” There w^as the promise. A large 
part of Indian opinion believed it. A large part of Indian opinion 
intended and determined to trv and trust the British Government, 
and to try and work towards self-government through the reforms which 
were promised as the way to self-government, and in that spirit they 
be<ran. A loyal Assembly meets—one that votes almost every tax asked 
of iti and yet the moment it shows the beginning of independence down 
comes the wholp force of the Governor-General’s powers upon it and he 
says “Ton are still under tutelage. Know that any act of indepen- 
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denwirill be treated by the exercise of my full powers to suppress that 
act.” No wonder that millions of the Indian ^ple say » 
right. It was never really intended that these reforms Aould go on 
to self-government, for, behold, he will not lot the people go!” ^ 

Now I want to say this. The Labour Party does not believe that 
we are forever going to govern India. Things pass; times pass; the 

We are going to help 


world changes; volumes ot new thought arise. 


India on her way to Self-Government and wdf-realisation , 

To us, this present and partial Self-Governii^ent which has n 
to the Indian people is not the final stage in the development. 
hope it 18 going to broaden down from precedent to precedent. We 
do not wish it to narrow down from certification to certification The 
King s promise to us is a real promise, made by all that is best in 
England. While others may deny it or may recede from it, Labour 
takes up the obligation. (Applause). And under the imperative dicta- 
tion of our manhood and brotherhood we will help and not hinder on 
their way to freedom the peoples of Arabia, of Egypt, and of India 
(Applause). 

Mr. .Tamnadas DWARAKADAS, M.L.A. said that Mr. Montagu 
had rendered greater service to the cause of Britain than to 
India in making the beginning of Swaraj for India, while India’s 
political consciousness was too widely awakened to permit of any re- 
turn to the old state of autocracy, which they had been promised was 

g one for ever. In view of the rapid progress India is making every 
ay they felt the time must come soon for full responsible Govern- 
ment being conferred on that country. The 1919 Act is nullified by 
tbe^ constant interference of the Whitehall authorities, by the reser- 
vation of important portfolios in the hands of European members, 
and, not least, by the misuse of the extraordinary powers vested in 
the Governor General. After having worked the reforms for all they 
are worth we have come to the conclusion that nothing hut full Self- 
Government for India will offer a solution of the Indian problem. If 
you wish, as I do. that England and India should remain together for 
ever, not merely for their own selfish purposes, hnt because in that 
connection lies the hope for the future of the world, let us not forget 
that while Britain has a good deal to teach the East, India has a 
good deal to give to the West. (Applause). The one condition on 
which India can remain in the Commonwealth is equal partnership 
in the full sense of the word. 


What is the problem in Kenya? You have there 8,000 White 
settlers: 25,000 Indian; 10,000 Arab and other settlers; and an indi- 
genous population of about 2i to 3 millions of East African natives 
who are in primitive state of civilisation. One great result that has 
so far accrued is the more humane consideration^ of the native popu- 
lation. If in the genuine interest of the native population^ it is 
proposed that the only solution that can offer itself to His Majesty’s 
Government is a reversion to an honest ^ Crown Colony Government, 
without anv representation hv election either of the White settlers or 
of the Indian settlers, we^ who come as the representative of a nation 
which has known what it is to be oppressed, will have nothing to say 
against it. (Applause). 

If the White settlers are allowed to continue to enjoy the adult 
franchise which has been withheld hitherto from the Indians, then we 
oUniy as equal partners in the Empire, that equal treatment diall be 
given to our Indian countrymen. (Applause). 
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The Kenya Goyernment at present consists of the Gk>Teni 0 r with 
his Legislative Council of 18 ofEicials and 11 European members, elect- 
ed by their constituents, who enjoy adult franchise, and 4 Indian 
members, not elected by the Indians, who enjoy no franchise whatso- 
ever (Shame). 

No one has ever dared to deny that the demand made by the 
Indians is just. In January last an agreement was arrived at by 
the Colonial Office and the Under Secretary of State whereby the 
qualification for the franchise was to be so raised that only one-tenth 
of the Indian population could secure the vote. Not being satisfactory, 
but as it offered a working basis a large majority of the Indian po- 
pulation acquiesced in it. The agreement also provided for 4 out of 
11 Mats to go to Indians and also that there should be a common 
register seems ijo largely prevent the White settlers from accepting 
this settlement, because they object to their having to approach 
Indians and asking them to vbte for them for election to the Legis- 
lative Council. The White settlers think on racial grounds that they 
are superior. That is the root of the trouble. We can never coun- 
tenance a separate register, which would be tantamount to being a 
party to the perpetuation of that racial antagonism which is at the 
root of all the troubles. 


The White settlers in Kenya also demand that Indian immigra*- 
tion should be restricted. More than 200 years ago, before the White 
settlers knew anything about Kenya, traders from India went to that 
country. But it is not on that ground that I deny the right of the 
White population to lay down this restriction. The native popula- 
tion are grateful to the Indian immigrants, who have taught them a 
great deal: they are hardly grateful to the White settlers because of 
the treatment some have meted out to them.^ The other objection 
is chat the preseu -e of so many Indian settlers is a danger to civilisa- 
tion. But India had and knew of civilisation long before Europe I 
Besides, our civilisation is more akin to the native population than 
..... is the civilisation of the West. But apart from this, is it 
right that an immigrant population from one part of the Empire 
should be allowed to dictate to an immigrant poi)ulation from another 
part of the Empire? If a policy of restriction is really necessary in 
the future then we have no objection if it is applied equally to all 
immigrants, irrespective of colour. (Much Applause). 


Mr. O. JINARAJADASA said: It is perfectly dear Bri- 
tain can hold India; you have the power, we have no armies. If 
Britain and India are to live side by side to help each other and 
the world it must be only because we are bound by links of gratitude 
and love. Believe me, there is a wide cleavage just now in sentiment 
between you and the people of India. And now that the Indian 
masses are beginning to be politically awake they feel that all is not 
well with them since there is another people in the seat of power. 

In the Act passed by Parliament there has been laid down the 
limit of 10 years, within which no advancement can be made^ and 
we feel that the position is extremely anamolous : partly Dominion, 
party Dependency. Either you have given .India too much or too 
Uttle. It is for you to decide, whether India shall go forward, reali^ 
iwg Dominion status, or be held back. But in the ^ meantime the 
position is one of peril, because India’s national life is growing. It 
IS the problem of India and South Africa, India^ and Australia. 
India has now a new role to play, to defend her (diildren beyond the 
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SoftS; ftnd becauM of that, India to do justice by her children, ihust 
talk to Australia and Canada and South Africa as man to man. 
(Applause). So long as there is this position, whenever any question 
arises between India and any Dominion if India is not herself a 
Dominion, there is hound to be wrong s^pirit on both sides. When 
Australia talk to Canada she does so as man to man, as having ri^ts 
and duties, and it is only when India has that position that you can 
wash your hands in your parliament of matters that trouble India. 
With regard to the Dominions, India can settle her own problems 
(Applause) and yet stand within the Imperial home as a daughter, 
welcomed and cherished. 


Often people ask, can India be given this position? Look at the 
results of only 2J years* partial representative government. In this 
morning’s issue of * The Times ” you will have seen that a motion is 
going to be brought forward at the opening of the Indian Legisla- 
time Assembly to ^ bring in the principle of retaliation against 
the other Dominions. It is because Indians who come to 
the Councils and speak English have behind them the masses 
of the people that they dare to propose such a disastrous doc- 
trine. (Applause). It is because the Indian Legislatures are repre- 
sentative of the people that they have sent from Delhi three mem- 
bers of themselves on this Kenya business. It is because they are 
not wielding power selfishly Tor themselves that they have passed what 
was not passed before the Indians had the power, and that is a Work- 
man’s Compensation Act. It is in factory legislation and in housing 
conditions that other changes have been brought about by themselves. 


Tou the people of Britain, two years ago, started India upon the 
road to self-government. It is now a matter of coi^leting that work 
or leaving it undone. Make no mistake about it. We in India are a 
patient people but remember that, “ Though the mills of God grind 
slowly yet they grind exceeding small; though with patience he stands 
waiting with exactness grinds he all.” It is for you to do the right 
* You, the people of Britain, you w'ho have in your midst the 
or of Parliaments, w’^ho have given great institutions to the 
world, you who for righteousness have sacrificed in the past, you 
sprang forward years ago when you saw the world held in the bonds 
of slavery — you did not count the cost in money, but at the cost of 
million pounds you freed every slave within the Empire. Now 
comes the time of trial. It is for you to stand or fall. It is your 
children’s children who will bring you to book, not we in India. When 
there comes a great opx>ortunity to dream of ideals of service to the 
world, ideals of Empire, do you think only of a handful of your own 
people, of their prosperity or are you able to recognise that even their 
prosperity must be temporarily sacrificed in order that the name of 
Englishmen might be honored through the generations for righteous- 
ness and justice? 



The Bharat Conference. 

LONDON— SOTS. DECEMBEB 19 X$. 

Hhe views of the Labowr Leaders on Indian o^airs were better ese^ 
messed in the fyndon Bharat Conference of Deoemher 1922. The foU 
sowing proceedings are here given to explain the Laborite^s attitude 
towards India before they had any chance of coming into power. 

Mr. B. 6 . HOBNIMAN 9 Chairman, read ajpoloeies for absence 
from Mr. Ben Spoor, M.P., Lt. Commander J. M. fenworthy, M.P. 
and Dr. H. M. Leon, and then proceeded to his presidential 
addreaa. He said he had been, for the second time in succession, 
asked to preside over the Bharat Conference hut wrould have proposed 
that some one else should have occupied the chair. He was in favour 
of a continual change of presidents of conferences. Since the last 
Bharat Conference ^ere had been great changes. It would be idle 
to deny the changes ; but there had been no c^nge in the spirit Of 
the Indian people to be free and independent, to alhaike off foreign 
domination, and to attain the goal of Swaraj. The^ were persistent- 
ly told that the non-co-operation movement had failed ana that ite 
spirit had died out. The London Times had even dared to say 
tnat the Indian peopte had fallen into the old habit of obedience. He 
could assure the Times ” leader-writers that the peopJe of India 
liad by no n^pans relapsed into obedience. No-oo-operatran could 
not die ; it had entered into the national mind ; even disastroxts failure 
would not remove this national spirit. This national feeling was sus- 
tained by the spectacle of Governmental crimes, national humiliation 
and religious alarm. The resistence of India thus aroused would never 
cease until success had been realised. Whatever the changes of form 
and p^icy there would be no change in the principle of self-^leter- 
mination,' that was founded on natural rights, which could never be 
withdrawn or abrogated, and could therefore never change. Nothing 
liad happened to cause an alteration which could make Indiana more 
agreeably to submit to foreign rule. What arosed the Indian people 
to a sense of the need for ruling themselves? When, after the war, 
they found pledges violated, when they found the Government using 
all means to force the people into submission to their violation of 
pledges, then a wave of anger flowed over the nation and created a 
firm resolve to fhrow off foreign control. The policy of non-co-opera- 
tion taught by Mahatma Gandhi was adopted by the National Con- 
gress. Had anything arisen to alter such a determination? No. 

The Government was as unscrupulous as ever in its resolution to 
repress opinion, and to impose its own wiU on the people. The people 
had not been mollified by that policy. It was nevertheless true that 
when Mahatmaji was arrested and imprisoned the non-co-operation 
movement seemed to mark lime. That was a great humiliation and 
.a National shame. It was a matter of regret that the Congress Com- 
mittee even considered such a question as of the ripeness of the time 
for Civil Disobedience. It was a waste of time. Agitation and or^^ 
aiaation for Civil Disobedience would have been better. Civil Dis- 
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obedience would be the crowning decision and the leading feature of 
the Natic^el Congress. ^ If correctly carried out it would render 
forei|[n adniinistration impossible. The programme of non-co-opera- 
tion iss laid down by Mahatma Gandhi should be adhered to in every 
particular. 

It was a matter of rejoicing that the Sub|ecls Committee of Con- 
gress had decided against the proposal to enter the Councils. Such 
an act would be a recantation of non-co-operation, no matter what in- 
tention ruled those who would seek to enter the Councils. The num- 
ber of seats they would be able to capture could not give them domi- 
nating control. Those Councils would become “ popularly elected legis- 
latures” directly these mistaken people participate in the elections. 
Mr. Horniman referred to the Government as ” Satanic,” and 
cited two events in justification. The first was the disgraceful 
aeroplane bombing of villages of the frontier communities. In the 
speaker’s opinion all men who had taken part in such exp^tions should 
be made to feel that they had by such an act put themselves “-out- 
side the pale.” The same horror ought to be aroused in the minds 
of Englishmen as was aroused by the German bombing of English 
towns in the Great War. The second instance was the atrocities in- 
flicted on the Akalis in the Punjab by Indian policemen acting under 
British officers, and by British oflUcers thems^ves. It was now ad- 
mitted that the Government have been in the wrong from the begin- 
ning. They had no concern with these religious matters at all (the 
Sikh-Akali question). Their methods were of a cold-blooded quality 
exceeding that of General Dyer in 1919. The wonderful courage dis- 
played by the Akalis was in itself a gigantic victory. 


Mr. Horniman afterwards spoke on the resolution of sympathy 
with the British Labour movement, and expressed the view that its 
success would inevitably lead to the release of other people from the 
control of foreign Imperialism and foreign Capitalism. 


Mr. GEORGE LANSBURY, M.P., seconding the resolution of pro- 
test against repression, said he was almost ashamed to stand in a com- 
pany of decent minded Indians, for Englishmen bad a great deal to as- 
Bwer for in respect of the Government of India. Englishmen were after 
all responsible, and some Englishmen felt disgraced by the deeds done by 
men whom they pay. The hypocritical outcry of archbishops and non- 
conformist divines against the barbarity of Geramn air-bombers wm 
fresh in their memory. Yet in Mesopotamia, Egypt, Ireland and India 
this bombing was done, and not a word of reprehension was heard from 
these men of religion. In the Great War,^ the British excused the 
bombing of Cologne on the ground of reprisal. In India there had 
been no bombing to retort to, and yet the frightful inethod had been 
pursued there. If they raised a aiiestion in the House, they Know 
that the answer would be that bombing is quite civilised and entimy 
the '‘best thing for the natives.” In face of the dumbness of the 
leaders of Christendom at such atrocity, what Indians think of Chri^ 
tianity? They will never appreciate the value of missioimry statements 
that all are equal in the sight of God. It was a terrible thing ^at 
England could have so far forgotten its tradition that no voice was 
raised in public denunciation of these bombings. Sn^ acts were a 
blasphemy against God and against That Conference bad 

heard the terms of the resolution of sym^ath^y w^h L^our 

Party. At one time be believed that the British Labour Party could 
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do great things for India. He did not so much helieve it to-day. 
Ii'oland had proved that nothing can teach the English hut the force 
of events. In Ireland, the English held back justice so long that 
when we started to impose something on the people of Ireland it was 
too late and justice was impossible. The basis or all such crimes was 
that a few people thought that they knew how to rule others better than 
those others could rule themselves. Englishmen were now holding on 
to Mosul, on the plea that they wishea to protect some people who 
lived there from other people who lived there. Hypocrisy again! 
They wanted the oil there ; or to prevent certain other people getting 
that oil. Recently the press was full of archeological treasures dis- 
covered in j*^gypt, which proved the great wealth, civilisation, and 
art of a long dead Pharaoh. He could not help reflecting that all 
that wealth, civilisation and art was based on the enslavement of 
myriads of serfs ai[id slaves. They, too, conducted great investigations 
to-day into wealth and treasure, in India and in England ; and yet 
they could not spare time to consider the means of the people develop, 
ing their happiness and freedom. When the Indian people develop 
their modern civilisation, he trusted they would abandon our idea of 
ruling others. Otherwise, Heaven alone knew where the Britons would 
come in. He said to Indians: — Do not pin j»our faith to what Eng- 
lish Labour or any external force could do for them. They should 
find their faith on their own strength and resolution. The one 
great world problem of the future, towards the solution of which all 
the world must struggle, was the uestruction of that idea of a small 
band of people managing the world. Man’s relationship with man 
was the great problem of the future. England had ruled India for a 
century and produced no outstanding i;esult but a few capitalists. 
Mankind had long been on the wrong road. India must see to it that 
she did not tread the same futile economic civilisation of the West. 
Indians could introduce pew ideas into the world civilisation, first by 
resolving to make life simpler instead of more luxurious; secondly 
by resisting evil and injustice by folding their arms and saying “you 
can kill our bodies, but you shall never kill our spirit.” 

MV. FENNER BROCKWAY, speaking on the non-co-operation 
resolution said: Tlie Independent Labour Party sends its gratings 
to the Indian non-co-operation party. Its founder Keir Hardie was 
your friend and so were his followers. In their opinion the Indian 
people had the absolute right to decide the extent and nature of their 
freedom, and the degree of their allegiance to and connection with 
England. However, they hoped that human solidarity would prevail, 
and that the rndi«*u peonle would eventuf»llv srrart a willinrr and not 
a forced-co-operation with the peoples of Great Britain. The whole 
world would do well to copy India, and become inspired with such 
a hatred dl tyranny that there could be non-co-operation with tyranny, 
Mr. Gandhi had set on foot a new method of realising human free- 
dom, or at least it was a new application of methods. Racial free- 
dom could not be the end of human effort. Side by side with all 
political efforts must go a movement for economic freedom. It was 
the one rather disappointing note in the reports of the Indian move- 
ment. that Indians took an insufficient account of the economic aspect 
of their servitude. There were not wanting how’ever, signs of a 
growing consciousness of this vital element in the movement for eman- 
cipation. 

Mr. ARTHUR FIELD spoke on a resolution expressing satisfac- 
tion at the victories of Mustapba Kamal and the Turkish people in 
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the cause of Turkish independence and expressed confidence in their 
advocacy and protection of the cause of Khilafat. He said that after 
eloquent testimonies to the virtues of peace, which were applauded 
by the Conference, his assurance would be welcomed that peace and 
not war was his own particular object of admiration. The victoria 
of the patriot Mustapha Earnal were a hon:ible necessity, forced oh 
a peace-loving nation by the Allies. . Turkey and Russia needed peace 
more than any other nation, yet both had been offered the alterna- 
tive of war or slavery. They had preferred to fight. Both had emerg- 
ed victoriously. They had no joy in the butchery of war, they & 
sired to thrust these memories behind them as soon as might be. 
Greater enemies still existed within than without the Turkish State; 
the next war would he an economic war waged if possible without 
arms. It would be directed against the remnants of feudalism and 
the power of foreign capital. Turning to the question of the Cali- 
phate, Mr. Field expressed the opinion that that institution had been 
strengthened by the reforms earned out bv the Turkish Assembly. The 
Caliphate did not properly and essentially depend for its authority on 
the possession of tne antiquated veto of the Sultans over the internal 
affairs of the Turkish nation. Tt rested on the recognition, affec- 
tion and respect of Muslims throughout the Islamic world. The Cali- 
phate was now restored to its primitive simplicity and the Islamic 
world must provide it with its authority and vitality. 

In a subsequent speech, protesting against the continued exclu- 
sion of Mr. Horniman from India, Mr. Field alluded to the increasing 
hostility displayed by the Government of Bombay to the “ Chronicle.** 
Taking this malignant supervision into account, side by side with 
the life sentence of expulsion on Mr. Horniman ^ an assault on free 
speech was evident which called for an effective propaganda. He 
advocated a united movement in defence of the right of adverse criti- 
cism by the Indian press. 

THE FOLLOWING BESOLUTIONS WERE PASSED:-- 

1, This Conference reaffirms the right of the people of India to 
determine for themselves their own National destiny and the form 
of Government under which they shall live; and believing that any 
sort of recognition of or association or co-operation with foreign rule 
as antagonistic to that right, it further reaffirms its belief in the 
policy of Non-Violent Non-Co-operation as the only means by which 
that right can he fully and finally established and Swaraj achieved. 

The Conference has the fullest confidence in the policy and pro-* 
gramme of non-violent Non-Co-operation laid down by Mahatma 
Gandhi. * It believes that the non-co-operation movement has re- 
awakened the people of India to a true sense of their national respon- 
sibility in a way that no other means^ could have achieved and it is 
opposed to any proposal which would involve an infringement of that 
policy and programme. , ^ « 

2. This Conference condemns the unwarrantabte interference of 
the British (Jovernment in the Punjab with the religious affaim of 
the Sikh— Akali Community; it draws the attention of the^ civilised 
world to the atrocities perpetuated on the Akalis by the police under 
British officers, who have been personally guilty of such atrocities; 
it records its undying admiration of the courage and sacrifice with 
which Akalis have defended the sacred right of their religion at 
Onnika^Bagji, its profeund sympathy with their sufferings and heart- 
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felt gratification at the victory which tliey have thereby achieved in 
the cause of religious and Natioitnl Independence. 

3. This Conference offers to Ghazi Mustapha Kamal Pasha> and 
the whole Turkish people its respectful congratulations on their splen- 
did victories* in the field and places on record its profound sense of the 
inestimable services which tlie Turkish pc()F)]c l)y their sacrifices and 
indomitable courage in estahlishing their National Sovereignty have 
rendered to world-freedom. The Conference further expresses its con- 
fidence that the National Assenihlv of the Turkisli people will continue 
to respect and protect the integrity of the Caliphate. 

4. The Conference extends its sympathy and wood-will towards 
the Labour movement in (Jreat Britain and looks forward to the day 
when British Lnhour will free itself from tlie lioiulago of capitalistic 
exploitation and thus help to bring about the realisation of the aims 
of the Indian people in their struggle to free themselves from foreign 
imperialistic and capitalistic domination. 

5. Tlie fifth resoiiition, which was long and composite, contained 
suggestion to the Indian National Congress, including an appeal for 
help for a London Indian journal. It recommended the Congress to 
alter its policy and undertake propaganda in Europe and 'America to 
counteract. anti-Indian misrepresentations there. It recommended 
action to counteract the denationalising tendencies of institutions run 
in England to capture Indian youths. The resolution wound up by 
protesting against the granting of a Government subsidy to the i. M. 
C. A. Hostel for Indian students, and opposes any piiblic grants to 
this or otiier institutes sucli as “ Cromwell Road or the Indian Stu- 
dents Departi'.ient. 

G. 'I’ll is ContVronco extends its sympathy to the peoples of Ire- 
land. Egypt, Palestine and Middle Asia and all other peoples labour- 
ing under llritish or other foreign domination and invites their co- 
operation with tlie Indian people in securing their mutual release 
from sucli foreign domination. 

7. This C’ouferenee protests ag.ainst the deportation and continual 
exclusion of Mr. B. 0. Horniman from India hy the Britisli Govern- 
ment. It expresses its gratitude to Mr. Horniman for his services to 
hulia and its deep sympathy with him in the sufferings which he has 
liad to undergo in direct conser|uence of those services; and it calls 
upon all Indians both liere and in India to do everything possible tc 
l>ring about Mr. Hornimaii’s return to India without further delay. 
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27 ARAJY debate IN THE LORDS 

Army Debate in the Lords. 

IIOVi^K OF L01{DS-^27rH JUNE 1928. 

Two oHior iniporfc:i?ifc liuliun debates were raised in Parliament 
ill Juno and July. One in the House of Lorr»^: on the Indian Army, 
and the other in the Commons on the East India Loans Bill. On June 
27th Piarl Middleton raised the question of the reductions in the Indian 
army as proposed by the Inchcapo Committee. Two important points 
emerged from this debate. It was made clear by the Earl of 
Derby that the Military policy of the Govt of India was directed 
not by the Govt, of India itself but by the Imperial General 
Star! and the War Office. This statement is significant in view of 
the fact that only in the previous session of the Assembly in 
Delhi the Army Secretary and the; Govt, of India assured the House 
that the Army policy of India was not being dictated by White- 
hall. IjOid Kawliiison, too, made a statement to this effect in the 
Assembly in 1922. If was furtlnu* evident from the debate that the 
problem of Lidiaii defence was always treated by his Majesty's Govt, 
as a part of the Imperial defence problem. Further, Lord Poel 
said in the course of the debate that the “army in India was paid by 
the Indian tax-payer and the moneys voted by the Ijegislativo 
AssomVily"'— which last statement is utleily false, for the Military 
budget here is non-votable. The fact was that the Tory die-hards 
were alarmed at the inoheape cuts in the military expenditure and 
raised a hue and cry to stop this very necessary retrenchment. 
Below is given a summary of this debate in the Lords. 

The Earl of MIDDLETON expressed apprehension in regard to 
reductions in the British forces in India recommended by the Inchcape 
Committee. He suggested reduction in pay would be preferable to 
reduction in numbers. Lord Inchcape emphasised that it might bo 
disastrous to impose on India larger military expenditure than 
those responsible for the safety of the country considered 
necessary. 

The Earl of DERBY, the Secretary of State for War, laid stress 
on the fact that in view of mechanical improvement reduction in men 
did not necessarily mean reduction in the efficiency of the army. The 
India office and Wat Office were (^miderhg the reductions proposed hy the 
Inchcape Corntniitee and moat probably many of these would be carried 
out, but there was no question of a^lishing three cavalry regiments. 
He would not agree to any reduction unless the General Staff considered 
that it could safely be made. Government were of opinion that no 
further substantial reduction in the fighting forces of the British 
could safely be made although reduction in auxiliary services were 
possible without iiduring the efficiency of the army. Lord Derby 

S6 
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doclarodtiiat andoo 1 >tedl 3 ^ the pay of all ranks could be vory sab- 
sti 'hially reduced and the men required could still be got but sncb 
reductions would not affect any one at present in the army. 

Txml'SELBOURNE supporting said Earl Middleton did not 
propose to impose on the Gk)vemment of India military expenditure 
which the latter did not consider necessary or to cut down the 
luchcape cuts by a single lakh. 

Viscount PEEL emphasised that matters were sub-judiee. 
The question of reduction in the Indian army involved a fid] 
sunroof tiie whdle situation. India must be dealt with in con- 
junction with other reductions. He strongly denied the suggestion 
that there were dangerous reasons in the general situation against 
reduction. On the contrary, he thought, the sitosEtion was far more 
satisfactory than it had been suggested. Conditions on the frontier 
and the question of peace with Tui'key would have to be considered 
along with internal conditions. Proceeding, Viseount Peel paid a 
high tribute to tiie ability of Lord Bawlinson and General Jacob, 
whose advice should be taken against a hundred stray opinions that 
might be consulted. Those opinions along with those of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Viceroy were the opinions of those responsible 
for carrying out possible changes. Viscount Peel pointed out that 
reduction in pay instead of in numbers would be a breach of 
contract. The question of revision of pay would come up next year 
until when nothing could be done. He enjoined members to remem- 
ber that the army in India was paid by the Indian tax-payer and 
moneys voted by the Indian Legislative Assembly and emphasised 
risk in imposing or suggesting burden on the people of India which 
tliey thought unnecssary or they were unable to bear. 

Earl Middleton replying to the debate thanked Lord Derby for his 
statement and then withdrew this motion. 


^ East India Loans Bill 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— 27th JUNE d 6th JULY 1923 
On the same day, 27th June 1923, in the House of Commons 
in the Committee stage Earl Winterton moved a resolution on a 
bill on the East India Loans seeking to raise £ 50 millions. He 
said that when the House last year passed a Bill authorising thr 
raising of £50 millions for productive purposes he did not antici^te 
that it would be necessftry to seek fresh powers. Eor some time 
during the past year, he said, the borrowing conditions in Britain were 
more favourable than seemed possible. Therefore in tire previous 
April the Government of India was enabled to push on its railway 
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pro0raTn4ter ^ Ninetyfive per cent of orders for the railway require- 
ments of Tndia in the past year had been placed with Britain. It was 
always necessary in the case of India to have a full margin of 
general borrowing powers to meet such einergencies as complete 
failure of the monsoon, bad famine conditions and such like eventuali- 
ties. The resolution was adopted. 

On the second reading of the Bill on July &th an interesting 
debate followed. Earl Winterton in moving the second reading of 
the East India Loans Bill explained that it proposed to authorize the 
Secretary of State in Council to raise in Groat Britain suras not ex- 
ceeding £16000,000 for the general purposes of the Government of 
India, and sums not exceeding £50,000,000 for capital expuiidituro 
on railways and irrigation works. The increase of borrowing powers 
for productive purposes was needed for the execution of the pro- 
gramme in view, under which capital expenditure on Indian railways 
for next year and the two following years was expected to average 
£2*0,000,000 a year. It might be asked, he said, whether the condi- 
tions of affairs in India were such as to justify British investors in 
concluding that they had as good an investment as hitherto in Indian 
stocks. In the debate on India of the previous day, he said, 
he showed v/hat a vast improvement had taken place in Indian 
political affairs and in the maintenance of public order. It was 
said in the course of that debate that the runjab was in a 
state of complete anarchy. That statement illustrated the attitude 
of some critics in England and some in India also who seem- 
ed to regard India as a disturbed pmiiisula in a peaceable continent. 
The exact opposite was the ease. Since ibU Asia bad sutferod frc*ia 
political concussions at least as great as Europe bad suifered from. 
He pointed, for example, to the revolutions in Eussia, in xYsia and in 
China. It was true that the general psbychological effects of the 
Great War among other causes had contributed to unrest iji li.dia, 
but the situation had completely changed, and ho thought the success 
of the efforts of the Goveriior-Geiieral and the Secretary of State in 
improving the situation had not been sufficiently recognized. (Tb-ar, 
hear.) He could say that there was nothing to deter British invcsiors 
from pitting their money into Indian loans. Eeforring to the sugges- 
tion mado by certain members on the 27th Juno that India shuiikl bo 
free to borrow money as and where she liked and the powers of the 
Secretary of State over India in this respect should bo icmovod, 
Earl Winterton confessed that the position was anoiualous but ho 
^rgod that tho Secretary of State for India was responsible for 
the scundness of Indian finance in all its asx>ects. Indian stocks were 
included in trustee securities under the Trustee Act, 1892. The Com- 
nions should not be iu a hurry to suggest that their chai'actci* should 
be 'diang^^d. v. Ltitutional position ij Ij ciia wao avowedly transi- 
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tiorM^. Any propowl to m%k3 a ehan.!;o in regard to Indian stocks 
and thcii' truiteo character would only disturb the investing public, 
which would bo particularly undesirable at a time when Indian 
so wore at * bettor price, when there was a demand for them, 

iv. d wh'n fresh opportunities were opening up in India for British 
f:iyostora. The ou'v appropriate time to remove the restrictions 
would bo when, if it over hap'pened, it was decided after full deli- 
beration to relieve the Secretary of State of his responsibility with 
regard to the Indian sterling debt and Indian finance generally. 
There was no intention of making any alteration so far as the Govern- 
imnit M’as eoaocriiod and moreover it must bo dealt with as a part of 
a large constitutional scheme- and not as a part of financial legislation. 

Mr. A. M- Samuel said ho hoped that the £1 6,000,000 provided 
for general purposes of the Government under the Bill should not bo 
used to balance the budget; but be wished the Bill had well em- 
phasised that Indian investments were the best outlet for British 
money outside the British Isles. 

SIB B. HUTCHINSON suggested that there should be a condition 
that at least 75 per cent, of the loans raised in England for Indian 
railways should be spent on the purchase of materials in England. 

’ ■'.Vintci'ton said th it 96 per cetit. of the money would bo spent 
there. Sir F. Banbury said that an obligation to spend the 
inor .jy in England woul-l have the etfoct of raising prices against 
the Itidiai) Government. » if B. HutcLiuson thought no one would 
deny that it would be better to spord the money there than in fo'W'it," 
countries. 

Sir W. SUGDEN said that while loom and spindles were rest- 
ing in Lancashire, it w.as proposed to take a course which would 
raise the price of the mn: oy rcfiuircd in thit industry for the benefit 
of a few .millionaires in India, liancashire had to face Indian competi- 
tli based on lorv-price l.abour conditions whi'.’* no civilized country 
would allow, Tho provision of money for • ;sport facilities would 
further cheapen the products of tht Iiidiau mills, besides raising 
money ]irices in London and elsewhcio. He did not plead for any 
dog-in-tho-m''riger policy bat for a fair deal. India was stealing the 
markets frc«i Lancashire by sweated labour. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON maintained that in promoting the pros- 
perity of India England also would benefit. The more exports 
India v'ae . Ts to send England tho better it would be for trade. 

Mr. MILNE, who supported the Bill, said that for many years 
at least India would net ho able to compete vritb Lancashire in long 
staple goods, and Lcncashiro must face the facts and devote itself 
more and more to the kind of productioti in which India was not a 
competitor. As to railways iii India, the expenditure on the main 
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linos r^ftirod to be out down dpastioally. There were opportunities 
for building feeder lines, and India could give a suitable return on 
all the capital she could borrow. In order to promote the rittiig 
of money locally, he urged that it was important to got rid of the 
practice of hording. The nabi\ro should ac given facilities for in- 
vesting smill suras which he could got re o* ^ at any post office, if- 
necessary before the due date, by some syston* oi discount. 

Mr. T. SHAW, speaking as a Lancashire man interested in 
the cotton industry, said he was keenly dissatisfied with what 
India had done in putting the duties on cotton goods in a way 
inimical to the Lancashire cotton trade. But, after all, what was 
now wanted was the best possible fooling between that country and 
India, and he held that it Wcis plainest business proposition to 
help the Indian people to develop their country in the best possible 
way. He was heartily in sympathy with the main objects of 
the Bill. 

Mr. WISE, while not antagonistic to the Bill, uttered a word 
of caution against proceeding too quickly in measures which 
would give work bo the unemployed. But the provision of employ- 
ment must not be made the cover of giving powers to the railway 
companies so that they could avoid coming specially to Parliament 
for such powers. 

After fait r.r debate the motion for the second reading of tho 
Bill was carried by 150 votes to 73. 

A motion moved by Mr. Adamson (Labour) to commit 
the Bill to a Committee of the whole House was opi>oscd by tho 
Government and rejected by 152 votes against 76. 

The question, however, was again raised on the 17th July in 
tho C.'oiiimittco stage of the House of Commons when an animated 
and interesting debate followed in .vhich some of tho bigger party 
guns, including tho late “Steel-frau.c Premier, Mr. Lloyd Geoigo, 
arid Mr. Chamberlain took unexpected and prominent part. 

On this day Genl. Sir Eobert HUTCHINSON, one of tho 
Lancashire members, moved an amendment to tho ]-ast India Loans 
Bill to the effect that 76% of the money raised should be spent in 
Great Britain. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN supporting asked if tho Secretary of State 
for ludiaJiad arrived at an understanding with tho Government of 
India that in the special circumstances of tho prese :t i)OS’tion, and with* 
out trying to lay down a general ruio for tho futu’ tho money might 
be spent as far as possible in British market. Wo had, ho said, by 
immense saorifices largely restored our c’^ditby sbouldoriiig courage- 
ously very heavy burdens and fortified tho City of London in bor old 
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poi^km whidk made her the greatest lender of world, and t%ore was 
no market in the world where India oputd oome saccessfally for such 
lari^ Bums at the present as in Londm^ fie further said that if 
India went to Paris or New York she wpi^ld not get a franc or 
dollar except on condition that she placed her orders in those 
oountnes. We could not, he said, afford at present to place our 
financial resouroes indiaoriminately' at the use of the whole world. 
The Secretary of State hjid a great responsibility, even under the 
changed conditions, and the Government of India ought not to 
resent such a condition, though he did not recommoiid the exact 
terms of the amendment as such, as the amount which must b ? spent 
in India must be excluded from the application of Sir Robert 
Hutchinsons amendment. Even if the cost was a little more in 
the purchase of railway material, the money should be spent in Great 
Britain unless the case was made out to the satisfaction of the 
Imperial Government or the Secretary of State, that there was undue 
combination against the Government of India and that they were not 
getting a fair price in our market, and it was our duty to see that 
we are not left wholly without work and employment. 

Earl WINTERTON said that the last Government had accepted 
through Mr. Montagu a resolution of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
on the subject that India should buy at the cheapest market. These 
contracts fulfilling the Government of India's requirements on railway 
and irrigation matters were passed in September 1921 by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. With roferenco to buying in the cheapest market, coir 
sistontly with quality and delivery, the real crux of the case lay iii 
figures showing in the financial your 1922 - 23 : £ 6 , 867,500 spent 
a^ad on Company managed railways, out of which £ 6 , 665,000 
represented articles manufaolaiod in Great Britain, and £ 1 , 735,000 
on ^te-worked railways oi which all but £200,000 was placed in 
Great Britain. Earl Winterton said that later figures, for the six 
months ending June 1923 , showed that only five per cent was 
on goods ^tually manufactured abroad. The figures showed that 
under the e^^isting free buying system 95 per cent was purchased in 
Great Britain. This was the stiongost answer to the case put forward. 

Earl Wkltertoii asked if Mr. Cbamboilain suggested that all 
borrowers or only India should come under the suggested proviso, 
and thought that there would be practical difiiculties if the proviso 
were applied to all. Earl Winterton admitted that the Secretary of 
State was generally responsible for the Government of India’s finance, 
but, he there was no reaeon why we should ignore the Indian 
Ateembly 8 expressed w : sh when such a wish was not objectionable 
and not opposed to the prineiple of raising money in the Imt market 
and purchasing the best and cheapest goodt ii. the market. 
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Coldanuing Earl Wintortoo guggested that in view of the figareg 
he had quotedi the proposed ccurse would not be wise or statesman- 
like> and ho did not think it would be showing regard for tho '' amour 
propre^* of the country which was one of their best customers quite 
apart from Government departments. He sympathised with the 
principle of the amendment, bnt did not boliove that it would help 
the general volume of trade in the long run. 

Mr. Charles Roberts, approving of Earl Wiutorton’s reply, 
described tho proposed restriction on India s free buying in the market 
as protectionist in character. 

Mr. A. M. Samuel criticised Earl Winterton*s application for 
tho permission contained in tho Bill, seeing that they had abaitdoned^ 
all supervision of Indian finance. Tho Government of India could 
easily raise £50,000,000 without any permission. 

Mr. Alexander Shaw said that Mr. Chamberlain’s speech would 
be read with profoud regret in India. He thought that the step 
would greatly prejudice their moral statiding, nut merely in India 
hut all over the world. 

Mr. Lloyd George denied that it was a matter of free trade 
or protection, but it was a bnsincr^s proposition. He admitted 
that the amendment would set up a precedent, but it must be 
romembcj'cd that the challenge came from India. There was a 
Government of India document issued when Mr. Montagu was 
Secretary of State for India which said that India was going to buy 
in the cheapest market wherever she borrowed, but Britain was 
prefectly entitled to say that she was also bound to see that her 
market was used to the best purpose and in the country’s interests. 
He did not think that there was anything orTcnsive or unfair in it, 
and hoped that the Government would reconsider tho matter. It 
would easily be provided that in cases of overcharge there would be 
an appeal to the India Council, or any fair body with a view to liber 
ating tho Indian tax^payer from the obligation to the statute. The 
Imperial Government should do its best to got a promise from India 
that the money would bo spent in England if prices were fair. 

Earl Winterton said that he did not think it would be fair 
to dcsci'ibe the Assembly’s resolution as a challenging one. 

Sir R. Hutchinson said that tho purpose of moving his amend- 
ment had been achieved and asked for leave to withdraw it, but 
Independent Liberals refused permission. 

Mr. Chamberlain, again speaking, said that he was startled 
to learn that India, alone among tho Dominions, had annoimced a 
policy plainly disregarding the agreed policy of the Empire. He was 
only asking India to conform to geneml practice of the Imperial 
f^overnment and the Empire. 
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The amendment was then pat to the vote and negatived without 
division. The main Bill was then farther considered. 

Commander E. Hylton Young advocated the placing of 
borrowing powers in the hands of the provinces instead of the 
Government of India. He did not think that the provinces would 
ever become iieally self-conscious as states or truly inspired by the 
sense of their own responsibility unless they had direct contact with 
the money market. 

Colonel Wedgwood urged that rather than restrict borrowing 
powers, powers of control should be widened. Ho hoped that when 
the rules under the Government of India Act were revised complete 
autonomy for provinces would be coupled with complete powers 
to borrow, as well as raise money for finding interest on loans. 

Earl Winterton replying to Commander Hylton Young, pointed 
out that at present they were only concerned with borrowing 
for railway and irrigation purposes, and railways came under the 
Central Government. He said that there had been provincial loans 
floated in the British market for all sorts of purposes. 

Mr. J. S. Wardlaw Milne said that the Government of India 
must always have the last say on the question as to whore money 
should be raised. Ho did not see why Iiidia should not as freely 
borrow when she liked as Canada and Australia. 

Commander Kenworthy again protested against what ho des- 
cribed as out-of-date provisions of the Bill for controlling Indian 
finances. 

Earl Winterton replied that there was no question of imposing 
restrictions on the Government of India. The Bill then passed the 
Committee stage. 

Finally on 20t!i July the East India Loans Bill was passed by 
the House at its third rcjiding without any amendment. 
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